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FIGHTS    FOR     THE    FLAG. 

BY  THE  REV.  iW.  H.  FITCHETT, 

AUTHOR  OF  *  DEEDS  THAT  WON  THE  EMPIRE.' 


What  is  the  flag  of  England  7    Winds  of  the  world  declare ! — Kipling. 


WELLINGTON   AT   SALAMANCA. 

JULY  22,  1812. 

Salamanca  was  the  first  decided  victory  gained  by  the  allies  in  the  Peninsula. 
In  former  actions  the  French  had  been  repulsed;  here  they  were  driven  headlong, 
as  it  were,  before  a  mighty  wind  without  help  or  stay.  .  .  .  And  the  shock, 
reaching  even  to  Moscow,  heaved  and  shook  the  colossal  structure  of  Napoleon's 
power  to  its  very  base. — Napier. 

I  saw  him  [Wellington]  late  in  the  evening  of  that  great  day,  when  the 
advancing  flashes  of  cannon  and  musketry,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
command  in  the  darkness,  showed  how  well  the  field  was  won ;  he  was  alone, 
the  flush  of  victory  was  on  his  brow,  his  eyes  were  eager  and  watchful,  but  his 
voice  was  calm  and  even  gentle.  More  than  the  rival  of  Marlborough,  for  he  had 
defeated  greater  generals  than  Marlborough  ever  encountered,  with  a  prescient 
pride  he  seemed  only  to  accept  this  glory  as  an  earnest  of  greater  things.— Idem. 

It  was  a  French  officer  who  condensed  the  story  of  Salamanca 
into  the  epigram  that  it  was  '  the  battle  in  which  40,000  men  had 
been  beaten  in  forty  minutes.'  In  an  epigram,  truth  is  usually 
sacrificed  to  picturesqueness,  and  this  oft-quoted  saying  is  in  open 
quarrel  with  £act.  The  battle  of  Salamanca  lasted,  not  forty 
minotes,  but  six  hours.     Yet,  in  dramatic  quality,  it  is  one  of  the 
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3  FIGHTS  FOR  THE  FLAG. 

most  remarkable  fights  in  modem  history  ;  and  the  tactics  of  the 
three  or  four  weeks  which  preceded  it — the  marches  and  counter- 
marches, the  tangled  manoeuvring,  the  swift  thrust  and  swifter 
parry  of  two  great  masters  in  the  art  of  war — are  almost  as 
dramatic  in  their  features  as  the  battle  itself. 

Salamanca  was  fought  on  July  22,  1812.  A  little  more  than 
a  month  earlier — on  June  13 — ^Wellington  crossed  the  Portuguese 
border,  and  began  the  movement  designed  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  Spain.  It  was  a  step  of  singular  daring.  Wellington  had 
under  his  nominal  command  some  90,000  men,  but  they  were 
widely  scattered,  composed  of  four  different  nationalities,  were  ill 
supplied  and  worse  paid,  and  the  number  under  his  immediate 
command  did  not  reach  50,000.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  300,000  soldiers  in  Spain,  of  one  blood  and  discipline, 
veterans  in  war,  and  led  by  generals  trained  in  Napoleon's  school 
and  familiar  with  victory.  Marmont,  who  directly  confronted 
Wellington  on  the  east,  had  70,000  men  under  his  standard ; 
but  the  French  system  of  *  making  war  sustain  war  * — of  feeding 
an  army,  that  is,  by  supplies  taken  from  the  enemy — caused 
Marmont's  troops  to  be  widely  scattered.  Yet  he  had  52,000 
present  with  the  eagles.  Marmont,  too,  had  Madrid,  strongly 
held  by  Napoleon's  brother  Joseph,  behind  him.  Soult,  to  the 
south,  held  Andalusia  with  56,000  men ;  Souham  held  the 
Asturias  to  the  north  with  38,000;  Suchet  had  76,000  men  in 
Catalonia  and  Valencia. 

Wellington's  plan  was  to  leap  on  Salamanca,  capture  it,  and, 
if  possible,  crush  or  defeat  Marmont  before  reinforcements  could 
reach  him.     He  thrust  hard  and  fiercely,  that  is,  at  the  French 
centre,  and  calculated  that  the  thrust  would  draw  the  widely 
scattered  French  armies  from  the  extremities,  and  so,  with  one 
stroke,  clear  northern  and   southern   Spain.     In  any  case,  the 
march  to  Salamanca  and  Madrid  must  bring  Soult  tumbling  uj 
from  the  south,  as  otherwise  his   communications  with  Franci 
would  be  cut  off.      To  advance  with  50,000  troops  against  force 
numbering  in  all  300,000  was  an  act  of  signal  hardihood.     Wei 
lington  was  thrusting  his  head,  in  brief,  into  the  lion's  mouth 
and  if,  while  engaged  in  deadly  wrestle  with  Marmont  at  tl 
centre,  the  French  armies  on  either  flank  closed  in  upon  him,  1 
must  be  destroyed. 

Wellington,  however,  measured  with  ice-clear  intellect,  ai 
faoed  with  ice-cool  courage,  the  risks  of  this  daring  strategy,  a' 
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made  his  historic  dash  at  Salamanca.  There  were  two  circum- 
stances in  his  favour.  First,  the  French  quite  misread  his 
strategy.  Soult,  on  March  26,  wrote  he  *  was  certain  Wellington 
would  march  upon  Andalusia  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz.'  But 
Wellington,  with  more  subtle  strategy,  proposed  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Cadiz  by  striking  at  Salamanca  !  The  other  circum- 
stance in  Wellington's  favour  was  the  total  want  of  concert 
betwixt  the  French  generals.  Napoleon,  whose  genius  alone 
could  control  their  fierce  jealousies  of  each  other,  was  far  off  in 
Kussia.  His  brother  Joseph  lacked  the  skill  and  daring  of  a  great 
soldier.  His  more  famous  brother  had  put  the  crown  of  Spain 
upon  his  head,  but  he  could  not  put  within  that  head  the  brains 
necessary  to  sustain  it ;  and  his  generals  were  loyal  neither  to  him 
nor  to  each  other.  Napoleon  himself  attributed  the  loss  of  Sala- 
manca to  the  *  vanity '  of  Marmont,  eager  rather  to  win  personal 
fame  than  to  serve  France.  But  that  same  flame  of  restless  and 
selfish  vanity  burnt  in  the  breasts  of  all  the  French  marshals. 
They  cared  more  to  outshine  each  other  than  even  to  beat  the 
common  enemy. 

Wellington  reached  Salamanca  on  June  17,  and  Marmont,  who 
could  assemble  only  25,000  troops,  fell  back  before  him.  But  he 
left  Salamanca  strongly  fortified.  No  less  than  thirteen  convents 
and  twenty-two  colleges,  it  was  said,  had  been  pulled  down  to 
yield  material  for  the  French  forts  ;  and  these  were  heavily  armed 
with  artillery,  while  Wellington  had  only  four  heavy  guns  and 
three  24-pounders,  and  a  very  scanty  supply  of  ammunition  for 
even  these.  Marmont  reckoned  that  the  forts  would  hold  out  for 
at  least  fifteen  days ;  and  in  less  than  that  time  he  would  be 
heavily  reinforced  from  Madrid  and  from  the  north,  and  could 
then  advance  and  crush  Wellington.  Wellington's  attack,  how- 
ever, was  fierce.  The  men  who  had  stormed  Badajos  and  Ciudad 
Bodrigo  were  not  to  be  denied  at  Salamanca,  and  the  forts  would 
have  fallen  in  five  days,  but  that  ammunition  failed  and  gave  the 
garrison  a  brief  respite. 

Marmont  found  he  must  do  something  to  divert  the  fierceness 
with  which  the  Britibh  pressed  on  his  forts.  He  was  a  gallant 
soldier,  a  fine  tactician,  full  of  French  elan,  and  of  a  half-scornful 
eagerness  to  overthrow  the  mere  *  sepoy  general '  opposed  to  him, 
and  drive  the  British  into  the  sea ;  and  with  a  force  of  30,000  he 
advanced  in  very  tempestuous  fashion  against  the  force  covering 
the  attacked  forts.     Wellington  knew  that  a  barren  victory  would 
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be  hardly  less  disastrous  than  a  defeat,  and  was  determined  to 
fight  only  when  he  could  destroy  his  enemy.  He  was  content 
with  barring  Marmont'«  advance,  day  after  day,  by  positions  skil- 
fully taken  up,  until  on  June  29  the  forts  surrendered.  Marmont 
then  fell  back  in  sullen  wrath  to  the  Duero,  holding  the  northern 
bank  of  it  from  Tordesillas  to  Toro — a  distance  of  less  than  four- 
teen miles — there  to  await  the  reinforcements  pressing  to  join  him. 
Wellington  followed  him  in  the  expectation  that  either  the  diffi- 
culties of  gathering  supplies  would  compel  Marmont  to  fall  back, 
or  his  impatient  and  eager  genius  would  make  him  attempt  some 
rash  stroke* 

Marmont,  however,  was  a  tactician  of  the  first  order.     His 
troops  were  hardy  and  quick  of  foot.     The  country,  a  series  of 
open  rolling  downs   seamed  with   shallow  rivers,  lent  itself  to 
rapid  movements,  and  was  perfectly  familiar  to  him ;  and  he  com- 
menced a  series  of  swift  movements  in  which,  again  and  again,  he 
out-marched  and  out-generalled  Wellington.   His  aim,  in  brief,  was 
to  march  round  Wellington's  flank,   and   strike  at  the  Ciudad 
Kodrigo  road  on  his  rear,  which  formed  his  only  line  of  retreat 
to  Portugal.     And  the  feints  and  movements  on  his  part  to  accom- 
plish, and  on  Wellington's  part  to  prevent,  this,  form  one  of  the 
most   brilliant  chapters  of  tactics  in  the  history  of  war.      The 
movements  of  the  armies  resembled  the  quick  and   gleaming 
thrusts  and  parries  of  two  accomplished  fencers  engaged  in  fierce 
and  close  duel ;  or,  to  vary  the  figure,  the  armies  circled  round 
and  dashed  at  each   other  with   breathless  attack  and  recoil, 
like  two  hawks  in  mid-air,  swooping,  in  close  curves,  round  each 
other  with  ruffled  feathers  and  angry  claws.     There  is  no  space 
here  to  tell  the  story  of  this  struggle,  which  lasted  more  than  a 
week,  and  in  which  the  weapons  were  not  so  much  bayonet  and 
sabre,  as  the  brains  of  the  general  and  the  legs  of  the  soldier. 
But  some  of  the  picturesque  incidents  yielded  by  that  struggle  in 
generalship  are  worth  describing. 

Marmont,  on  July  16,  made  a  show  of  crossing  the  Duero 
at  Toro,  and  so  marching  past  Wellington's  left  to   Salamanca. 
Wellington  moved  to  his  left  to  block  this  road,  but  yet,  as  t 
precaution,  left  the  fourth  and  light  divisions  and  Anson's  cavalry 
Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  on  the  Trabancos,  so  as  to   guari 
any  advance  past  his  right  from  Tordesillas.     As  soon  a 
it  saw  the  bulk  of  the  British  forces  drawn  to  his  righ 
mtermarched  his  troops,  pressed  on  at  the  utmost  spec 
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back  to  Tordesillas,  crossed  the  Duero  there  without  pause,  and 
came  sweeping  down  past  Wellington's  right  towards  Salamanca. 
Some  of  his  men  actually  marched  forty  miles,  some  fifty,  without 
a  halt! 

It  was  a  brilliant  stroke  of  generalship,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th  Cotton,  with  two  divisions  and  some  cavalry,  was,  with- 
out support,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  French  army.  Cotton 
had  the  obstinate  courage  that  grows  yet  more  stubborn  in  actual 
combat,  characteristic  of  his  race,  and  he  clung  to  his  position. 
In  the  deep  folds  of  the  treeless  downs  the  full  strength  of  the 
French  was  hidden,  and  Cotton,  with  cheerful  confidence,  drove 
back  the  skirmishers  as  they  crossed  the  stream.  But  the  columns 
of  the  French  became  denser,  their  fire  heavier ;  and  soon  the  deep 
roar  of  heavy  guns  was  added  to  the  sharp  crackle  of  musketry. 

It  was  early  morning,  and  the  black  masses  of  powder-smoke 
mingled  with  the  light  mists  rising  from  the  river.  Here  is  a 
vivid  battle-picture,  taken  from  Napier : — 

The  cannonade  became  heavy,  and  the  spectacle  surprisingly  beautiful,  for  the 
lighter  smoke  and  mist,  mingling  and  curling  in  fantastic  piUars,  formed  a  huge 
and  glittering  dome  tinged  with  many  colours  by  the  rising  sun ;  and  through 
the  grosser  vapour  below  the  restless  horFemen  were  seen  or  lost,  as  the  fume 
thickened  from  the  rapid  play  of  the  artillery,  while  the  bluff  head  of  land  beyond 
the  Trabancos,  covered  with  French  troops,  appeared  by  an  optical  deception 
close  at  hand,  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  mountain,  and  crowned  with  gigantic 
soldiers,  who  were  continually  breaking  off  and  sliding  down  into  the  fight. 
Suddenly  a  dismounted  English  cavalry  ofTicer  stalked  from  the  midst  of  the 
smoke  towards  the  line  of  infantry ;  his  gait  was  peculiarly  rigid,  and  he  appeared 
to  bold  a  bloody  handkerchief  to  his  heart ;  but  that  which  seemed  a  cloth  was  a 
broad  and  dreadful  wound ;  a  bullet  had  entirely  effaceil  the  flesh  from  his  left 
hhoulder  and  breast,  and  carried  away  part  of  his  ribs,  his  heart  was  bared,  and 
its  movement  plainly  discerned.  It  was  a  piteous  and  yet  a  noble  sight ;  for  his 
countenance,  though  ghastly,  was  firm,  his  step  scarcely  indicated  weakness,  and 
his  voice  never  faltered.  This  unyielding  man*s  name  was  Williams ;  he  died 
a  short  distance  from  the  field  of  battle — it  was  said,  in  the  arms  of  bis  son,  a 
youth  of  fourteen,  who  had  followed  his  father  to  the  Peninsula  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  a  commiasion,  for  they  were  not  in  affluent  circumstances. 

By  seven  o'clock  Wellington,  accompanied  by  Beresford, 
drawn  by  the  sound  of  the  firing,  had  reached  the  scene  of  the 
conflict,  and  was  almost  at  once  in  great  personal  peril. 

A  couple  of  squadrons  of  French  cavalry,  gallantly  led  by 
their  officer,  swept  down  the  further  bank  of  the  river,  splashed 
through  the  current,  and  galloped  up  the  steep  slope  beyond. 
As  they  reached  the  crest,  disordered  and  breathless,  they  found 
themBelves  confronted  with  a  squadron  of  British  dragoons.     The 
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Krenchmen  were  heavy  cavalry,  Hplpudidly  mounted,  in 
tmiform,  with  high  fur  caps.  Their  officer  Iialted  his  men  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  Brftifih  cavalry,  which  was  in  skirmiBhing 
order,  held  his  sword  hi(;b  id  air,  and,  with  a  whout  of  '  \'iv6 
I'Empereur!  En  avant,  Kranfais!'  dashed  on  the  British,  who 
were  swept  away  in  a  moment  Ijy  the  rush  of  the  heavier  horses 
of  the  French.  The  whole  mass,  P'reiich  and  British,  struggling 
together,  and  smiting  furiously  at  each  other,  went  tumbling 
down  the  reverse  sloj^je. 

In  the  valley  below  were  two  gutts,  covered  by  some  infantry 
pickets  and  another  squadron  of  light  cavalry;  and  without  a 
pause  the  French  officer  dashed  oti  these,  his  men  following,  and 
swept  through  them  like  a  whirlwind,  the  artillerymen  stooping, 
with  heads  bent,  spurring  their  horses  to  save  their  guns,  while 
the  Frenchmen  slashed  at  them  with  their  sabree.  Wellington 
and  Beresford  were  caught  in  the  'iii&l^;  and  Maxwell  tells  how 
he  saw  the  British  general  as  h«  crossed  the  ford '  with  his  straight 
sword  drawn,  at  full  speed,  and  smiling.'  At  this  moment  a 
squadron  of  heavy  British  dragoons  rode  at  the  furious  Frenach 
swordsmen,  and  the  latter  were  destroyed  almost  to  a  man ;  but 
'  their  invincible  leader.'  says  Napier,  'assaulted  by  three  enemies 
at  once,  struck  one  dead  from  his  horse,  and,  with  surjirising 
exertions,  saved  himself  from  the  other  two.  though  they  rode 
hewing  at  him  from  each  side  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.' 

Meanwltile  Slarmont,  having  discovered  how  small  was  the 
force  opi)Osed  to  him,  crossed  the  Trabancos,  and  pushed  on 
straight  for  the  Guareila.  If  he  could  throw  himself  across  it 
before  the  British,  Wellington  would  be  cut  off  from  Salamanca, 

Ten  miles  of  dusty  soil  had  to  be  crossed  under  a  blazing  sun 
and  at  high  speed.  The  troops  that  could  march  faat«Bt  would 
win.  And,  lu'ged  by  their  officers  to  the  utmost  exertions,  the 
rival  columns  pressed  on.  It  waa  one  of  the  strangest  scenes 
ever  witnessed  in  war,  and  only  Napier's  resonant  prose  can  do 
justice  to  it : — 

The  British  njlu-Eicl  in  ttiree  colmnna,  the  light  division  being  betweea  i 
fifth  division  and   the  French,  close   to  the   luttcr,  the  cavalry  c 
and  Tear.     The  air  was  extremely  snltrf ,  tlie  dast  mun  En  clonde,  atid  the  ol 
oJdet  of  the  troops  was  rendered  Tory  Oppressive  by  a  aitocwind;  butWheitiV 
light  division  tnarohed  the  military  spectncle  was  strange  and  grand.    Ho* 
colamna  of  infantry,  only  half  moiiket-ahat  from  each  other,  were  tdt 
Impetuoualy  towarda  a  cmiiraon  goal,  the  ofiicers  on  each  side  pointing  fi 
Ith  their  swords,  or  toitching  their  cnpa  and  Waving  their  hands  in  oool' 
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while  the  German  cavalry,  hnge  men  on  huge  horses,  rode  between  in  a  dose 
compact  body,  as  if  to  prevent  a  collision :  at  times  the  loud  tones  of  command 
to  hasten  the  march  were  heard  passing  from  the  front  to  the  rear  on  both  sides, 
and  now  and  then  the  msh  of  French  bullets  came  sweeping  over  the  columns, 
whoso  violent  pace  was  continually  accelerated. 

Thus  moving  for  ten  miles,  yet  keeping  the  most  perfect  order,  both  pairtics 
approached  the  Gnarcfia,  and  the  enemy,  seeing  the  light  division,  although  more 
in  their  power  than  the  others,  was  yet  outstripping  them  in  the  march,  in- 
creased the  fire  of  their  guns  and  menaced  an  attack  with  infantry :  the 
German  oavalry  instantly  drew  close  round,  the  column  plunged  suddenly  into 
a  hollow  dip  of  ground  on  the  left,  and  ten  minutes  after  the  head  of  the 
division  was  in  the  stream  of  the  Guarefia  between  Osmo  and  Castrillo.  The 
fifth  division  entered  it  at  the  same  time  higher  up  on  the  left,  and  the  fourth 
division  passed  on  the  right.  The  soldiers  of  the  light  division,  tormented 
with  tliirst,  yet  long  used  to  their  enemy's  mode  of  warfare,  drank  as  they 
marched ;  those  of  the  fifth  division,  less  experienced,  stopped  a  few  moments, 
and  on  the  instant  forty  French  guns,  gathering  on  the  heights  above,  sent  a 
tempest  of  bnllets  amongst  them.    So  nicely  timed  was  the  operation. 

Maxwell  describes  the  scene  as  the  river  was  reached.  '  A 
buzz/  he  says,  '  ran  through  the  ranks  that  water  was  at  hand ; 
and  the  soldiers  were  impelled  forward  with  eyes  staring  and 
mouths  open ;  and  when  within  fifty  yards  of  the  stream  a  general 
rush  was  made.' 

The  French  general  had  accomplished  much.  He  had  crossed 
a  great  river,  surprised  Wellington's  right,  and  driven  it  back  for 
ten  miles.  Nevertheless,  a  glance  at  the  map  shows  how  Wel- 
lington had  thwarted  the  attempt  to  sweep  past  his  flank  and 
get  between  him  and  Salamanca.  Marmont's  troops,  too,  had 
been  marching  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  were  exhausted,  and 
a  brief  pause  followed.  The  two  great  hosts  bivouacked  on  the 
opposite  slopes  of  a  narrow  valley,  and  the  outposts  were  placed 
so  near  each  other  that,  to  quote  Maxwell,  '  the  fixed  sentinels 
almost  received  the  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch ! ' 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  Marmont  was  moving  again. 
His  light-footed  battalions,  while  the  stars  were  yet  burning  in 
the  Spanish  night  skies,  were  pushing  past  Wellington's  right  up 
the  Ouareua.  Parallel  lines  of  hills,  with  a  very  narrow  and 
shallow  valley  betwixt,  run  curving  to  the  south-west  towards  the 
Tonnes,  on  which  river  stands  Salamanca ;  and  along  the  crest  of 
the  outer  range  Marmont  pushed  at  fiercest  speed.  On  the  inner 
ridge,  and  within  easy  musket-shot,  marched  the  British,  the 
eager  columns  trying  to  head  each  other.  Wherever  the  ground 
favoured  the  movement,  the  guns  on  either  side  wheeled  round, 
and  smote  the  hostile  flank  opposite  them  with  grape  and  round 
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shot.  But  the  dusty  panting  soldiers,  with  sloping  muskets  and 
shoulders  thrown  forward,  never  halted ;  while,  to  quote  Napier, 
*  the  officers,  like  gallant  gentlemen,  who  bore  no  malice  and  knew 
no  fear,  made  their  military  recognitions,  and  the  horsemen  on 
each  side  watched  with  eager  eyes  for  an  opening  to  charge/  At 
one  point  the  swiftly  moving  lines,  for  a  moment,  so  to  speak, 
jostled,  and  two  dust-covered  brigades  on  either  side  clashed 
fiercely  together.  The  British,  however — a  brigade  of  the  fourth 
division — swung  round,  poured  in  a  deadly  volley,  charged  home 
with  bayonet,  dashed  their  opponents  into  mere  fragments,  then 
wheeled  back,  and  pressed  on  their  scarcely  interrupted  march. 

In  this  day's  operations,  however,  Marmont  won.  He  out- 
marched and  outflanked  the  British,  and  when  night  fell  his  dusty 
and  exhausted  soldiers  held  the  ford  of  Huerta  on  the  Tormes. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  that  position  till  his  reinforce- 
ments reached  him,  then  Salamanca  and  Wellington's  line  of 
retreat  to  Portugal  lay  under  his  stroke.  The  night  set  in  wild 
and  stormy.  Eain  fell  with  tropical  violence.  The  hill-slopes 
were  slippery  with  a  thousand  rills ;  a  furious  thunderstorm  broke 
over  the  valley,  where  the  tired  armies,  in  great  confusion, 
were  trying  to  take  up  their  positions.  The  peals  of  thunder 
were  so  deep  and  echoing,  that  a  whole  troop  of  British  cavalry 
horses,  familiar  with  the  roar  of  artillery,  broke  loose  in  terror, 
and  galloped  riderless  into  the  French  camp.  Hundreds  of 
frightened  horses,  too,  dashed  through  the  British  lines,  and  were 
mistaken  for  charges  of  French  cavalry.  Never  was  a  wilder 
scene.  But,  through  it  all,  the  soldiers  of  the  immortal  light 
division  *  were  seen  by  the  fiery  gleams  to  step  from  the  river  to 
the  bank,  and  pursue  their  march,  amid  this  astounding  turmoil, 
in  close  and  beautiful  order,  defying  alike  the  storm  and  the 
enemy.' 

Wellington  recognised  that  in  this  strife  of  tactics  Marmont 
had  won ;  but  he  clung  with  iron  tenacity  to  his  position,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Frenchman,  instead  of  waiting  till  his  reinforce- 
ments came  up  and  made  a  battle  hopeless,  might  attempt  a  rash 
stroke  on  his  own  account.  But  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Spanish 
general,  Castanos,  saying  he  must  retreat.  The  orderly  carrying 
the  letter  was  captured  by  the  French,  and  his  despatch,  falling 
into  Marmont's  hands,  tempted  him  to  his  doom.  The  French 
insisted  afterwards  that  this  letter  was  a  subtle  ruse  de  guerre  on 
Wellington's  part.  It  was  written  to  trick  Marmont,  not  fo 
inform  Castanos;  and  its  capture  was  part  of  the   trick.     The 
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letter,  it  is  quite  true,  tempted  Marmont  to  make  the  rash  stroke 
which  ruined  him;  but  it  also  exactly  expressed  Wellington's 
purpose.  Retreat  was  the  only  course  possible  to  him  if  Marmont 
stood  on  his  defence  till  his  reinforcements  came  up. 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  Tormes  forms  a  great  loop 
north  of  Salamanca.  Marmont,  on  the  night  of  July  18,  had 
seized  the  ford  at  Huerta,  at  the  crown  of  the  loop,  and  could 
move  down  either  bank  of  the  river  to  Salamanca.  Wellington 
entrenched  his  third  division  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
opposite  the  ford  of  Santa  Marta,  to  bar  Marmont's  advance,  but 
with  the  bulk  of  his  army  crossed  the  river,  and  took  up  a 
position  perpendicular  to  its  course,  his  extreme  right  touching, 
but  not  occupying,  one  of  a  pair  of  rugged  and  isolated  hills, 
called  the  Arapiles.  He  thus  covered  Salamanca  against  Mar- 
mont's advance  from  Huerta,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

The  two  wearied  armies  watched  each  other  for  a  day  and  a 
half;  but  Wellington  had  learned  that  Marmont's  reinforcements 
from  the  north  would  reach  him  on  July  22  or  23,  and  the 
British  general  decided  that  he  must  retreat.  Still,  he  hung  on, 
hoping  for  some  chance  of  a  dramatic  stroke,  and  this  suddenly 
offered  itself.  ]VIarmont  had  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tormes,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  he  suddenly  made  a 
leap  at  the  outer  of  the  two  hills  we  have  named.  The  hills  were 
about  500  yards  apart,  and  the  British,  quick  to  see  the  French 
movement,  made  a  dash  at  the  hill  near  them.  The  French, 
vehement  and  swift-footed,  reached  the  hill  on  their  side  first, 
seized  it,  and  dashed  on  to  the  sister  hill,  which  the  slower,  but 
more  stubborn,  British  had  half  climbed.  There  was  a  struggle, 
fierce,  short,  and  bloody ;  but  at  its  close  the  French  and  the 
British  held  their  respective  hills,  and  these  two  savage  splinters 
of  rock  formed,  so  to  speak,  the  menacing  heads,  from  which  two 
great  armies  threatened  each  other.  But  the  capture  of  the 
French  Arapiles  gave  Marmont  a  great  advantage.  It  made  his 
right  unassailable,  and  he  could  swing  round  from  the  hill  as 
from  a  pivot,  and  strike  at  the  Ciudad  Bodrigo  road,  along  which 
Wellington  must  retreat.  Wellington  met  the  situation  thus 
created  by  using  the  Fnglish  Arapiles  as  a  fixed  point,  and 
swinging  round  his  army  till  his  right  rested  on  Aldea  Tejada. 
What  bad  been  his  first  line  facing  Huerta,  thiis  became  bis  rear, 
and  the  army  now  looked  eastward  to  meet  the  wheel  of  the 
French  left. 

1—5 


The  long  atnnmer  day  crept  on,  both  armies  grimly  watching 
each  other.  Wellington  had  resolved  to  fall  back  as  noon  as  night 
came.  Marmont,  on  his  part,  was  fretted  to  fever  by  the  dread 
that  Wellington  would  slip  otit  of  his  hands  before  his  reinforce- 
ments came  np.  The  English  commissariat  wagons  were  already 
on  the  road  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  the  dust,  rising  high  in  the  sky, 
made  Blarmont  believe  that  Wellington  was  actually  in  retreat ; 
and,  taking  tire  at  that  thought,  he  launched  his  left,  consisting  of 
two  divisions  under  Maucune,  with  fifty  guns  and  some  light 
cavah-y,  along  a  ridge  of  low  hilla  which  swept  in  a  curve  past 
Wellington's  right  towards  Salamanca.  The  two  armies,  in  fact, 
occupied  the  opposing  crests  of  an  oval-shaped  amphitheatre, 
whose  axis,  from  east  to  west,  was  about  two  miles  long,  the 
transverse  asis,  from  north  to  south,  being  about  a  mile  and  a 
half;  and  to  the  northern  tip  of  this  natural  amphitheatre  the 
two  Arapiles  acted,  so  to  !=peak,  as  gate-posts. 

Marmont's  left  was  now  in  movement,  and  its  march  quickly 
created  a  steadily  widening  gap  in  the  French  line  of  battle, 
Wellington's  keen  and  soldierly  eye  instantly  detected  Ihe  flaw  in 
his  enemy's  tactics.  The  French  left  wing  was  entirely  separated 
from  the  centre.  The  fault  was  flagrant,  and,  in  Napier's  terse 
phrase,  Wellington  'fised  it  with  the  stroke  of  a  thunderbolt,' 
Croker,  in  his  journal,  relates  a  conversation  at  Strathfieldsaye, 
many  years  afterwards,  in  which  Alava,  while  Wellington  was 
present  and  listened  and  smiled  at  the  etory,  drew  a  realistic 
sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  Marmont's  unlucky  move  was 
detected  by  the  British  general  :— 

He  (Wellingloii)  liad  been  very  busy  all  the  murning,  ah9  hnd  not  thonglit  ot 
breakfast,  and  Iho  staff  had  grown  Tcry  hungry ;  at  last,  however,  there  was  tt 
panse  (I  think  lie  said  sbont  two)  near  a  EarinyBrci  surrounded  by  h  wall,  where 
a  kind  ot  breakCast  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and  the  staff  alighted  and  full  to. 
While  they  were  eating,  the  Duke  rode  into  Ihe  ccolosare ;  be  refused  to  alight, 
and  advised  them  to  make  haiit«  ;  he  eeemed  anxious  and  on  the  look-ont.  At 
Inat  they  persuaded  him  to  («ke  a  bit  of  bread  and  Ibe  leg  of  a  cold  roast  fowl, 
which  he  was  eating  wltboDt  knife  from  bis  fingers,  when  suddenly  thi^  saw 
hien  throw  the  leg  of  tbe  fowl  far  away  over  his  shoulder,  aud  gallop  out  of  the 
yard,  calling  lo  them  to  follow  him.  The  Fact  is,  he  had  been  waiting  to  havn 
the  Frcoch  sighted  al  a  certnin  gap  in  the  hilla,  and  that  was  to  be  tbe  signal  of 
a  long-meiiitatod  and  long- suspended  attaok.  '  I  knew,'  said  Alava,  with  grave 
drollery,  ■  that  something  "  veij  serious  "  was  about  to  happen  when  an  iirtiole 
BO  precious  aa  Iho  leg  of  a  ro.ist  fowl  was  thus  thrown  away  I ' 

Wellington,  in  brief,  waited  in  grim  content  till  Marmont's 

faulty  movement  was  developed  past  remedy  ;  then  he  made  his 
terrible  counter-stroke.     He  fixed  Marmont's  right  to  its  ground 
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by  making  a  dash  at  the  French  Arapiles  ;  he  smote  the  head  of 
Maucune's  columns  mih  the  third  division  brought  up  at  the 
doable  from  Aldea  Tejada,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  he  launched 
at  their  flank  the  fifth  division.  How  swift  and  dramatic  was  the 
development  of  Wellington's  attack  is  best  told  in  Napier's  vivid 
sentences : — 

• 

A  few  orders  issued  from  his  lips  like  the  incantations  of  a  wizard,  and  sud- 
denly the  dark  mass  of  troops  which  covered  the  English  Arapiles,  as  if  pes- 
seaeed  by  some  mighty  spirit,  rushed  violently  down  the  interior  slope  of  the 
mountain  and  entered  the  great  basin,  amidst  a  storm  of  bullets  which  seemed 
to  shear  away  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  over  which  they  moved.  The  fifth 
^vision  instantly  formed  on  the  right  of  the  fourth,  connecting  the  latter  with 
Bradford's  PDrtogaese,  who  hastened  forward  at  the  same  time  from  the  right  of 
the  army ;  and  the  heavy  cavalry,  galloping  up  on  the  right  of  Bradford,  closed 
this  front  of  battle. 

The  first  and  most  decisive  blow  of  the  great  fight  was  struck 
by  the  third  division.  These  were  Picton's  men  ;  but  that  brave 
soldier  was  absent  through  rickness,  and  the  division  was  under 
the  command  of  Pakenham,  Wellington's  brother-in-law,  a  soldier 
of  the  finest  fighting  quality.  Wellington  gave  his  orders  in 
person  to  Pakenham.  '  Do  you  see  those  fellows  on  the  hill, 
Pkdrenham  ? '  he  said,  pointing  to  where  Maucune's  columns  were 
now  showing.     '  Move  on  with  your  division,  and  drive  them  to 

the  d ' !     Pakenham  saluted,  and  there  are  two  versions  of 

his  reply.     *  I  will,  my  lord,  by  Gt '  is  the  reply  put  in  his 

mouth  by  Robinson  in  his  *  Life  of  Picton.'  Napier's  version  of 
the  reply  is  *  Yes,  if  you  will  give  me  a  grasp  of  that  all-conquer- 
ing hand.'  The  first  version  is  needlessly  profane,  the  second  is 
tumid  and  un-British ;  but  about  the  intelligence  and  fire  with 
which  Pakenham  carried  out  his  orders  there  is  no  doubt. 
Wellington  himself  watched  the  division  as  it  deployed  into 
column  and  moved  fiercely  to  attack — an  attack  which  was 
described  by  an  eye-witness  as  *  not  only  the  most  spirited,  but 
the  most  perfect  thing  of  its  kind  ever  seen.*  *  Did  you  ever  see  a 
man,'  said  Wellington  to  his  staff,  '  who  understood  his  orders 
better  than  Pakenham  ?  ' 

Pakenham's  colmnns,  as  they  drew  near  the  French,  swung 
into  line,  the  companies  bringing  forward  their  right  shoulders 
at  a  run  as  they  marched,  and  with  bent  heads  and  levelled 
bayonets,  but  not  yet  firing  a  shot,  pressed  sternly  on  the 
French,  who,  expecting,  to  look  down  on  the  Giudad  llodrigo 
road  crowded  with  a  retreating  enemy,  instead  suddenly  found 
themselves  threatened  by  swiftly  moving  lines  of  steady  infantry, 
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glittering  from  end  to  end  with  shining  bayonets  at  the  charge* 
But  the  French  were  hardy  veterans,  and  broke  instantly  into 
an  angry  fire  of  musketry.  Their  guns,  too,  swung  round  and 
poured  a  tempest  of  grape  on  the  steady  British  lines. 

These  never  wavered  or  halted.  The  gaps  in  their  front  were 
filled  instantly.  On  they  came,  their  disciplined  tread  sounding 
louder  and  nearer,  till  they  burst  into  dreadful  and  fast-following 
volleys,  and  the  French  were  swept  away  as  with  the  blast  of  a 
whirlwind.  The  French  officers  were  gallant  men,  and  did  despe- 
rate acts  to  keep  their  men  steady.  The  colonel  of  a  French 
regiment,  for  example,  snatched  a  musket  from  a  grenadier,  ran 
forward  a  few  yards,  and  shot  Major  Murphy,  in  command  of  the 
88th  or  Connaught  Eangers,  who  was  in  advance  of  his  men. 
One  of  the  88th  in  return  shot  the  Frenchman  dead ;  but 
Murphy's  horse  galloped  wildly  across  the  front  of  the  regiment, 
dragging  his  dead  rider,  whose  foot  was  entangled  in  the  stirrup, 
with  him. 

The  sight  kindled  the  88th  to  madness.  The  line  began  to 
sway  forward  with  the  eager  fury  of  the  men ;  and  Pakenham, 
who  rode  near,  shouted  to  Wallace,  who  commanded  the  brigade, 
to  *  let  them  loose.'  The  word  of  command  ran  down  the  line, 
repeated  from  officer  to  officer ;  the  bayonets  fell  as  with  one 
impulse  jto  the  level ;  and,  '  let  loose,'  the  men  with  a  stem  deep 
shout  dashed  at  the  enemy.  Amid  the  smoke  of  the  French  line 
a  single  officer  could  be  seen  lingering  to  fire  the  last  gun.  But, 
crushed  as  though  smitten  with  a  tempest  of  aerolites,  the  French 
columns  broke  in  hopeless  flight.  The  French  cavalry  rode  at 
the  flanks  of  the  victorious  British,  and  for  a  few  minutes  horse- 
men and  footmen  were  mingled  in  desperate  fight.  The  French 
cavalry,  however,  was  quickly  driven  ofi^;  and,  steadily  moving  on 
its  dreadful  path,  the  third  division  smote  with  its  fire  the  second 
line  of  the  French,  while  the  fifth  division  was  pouring  its  volleys 
at  the  same  moment  into  the  French  flank. 

Then   came  one  of  the  most  memorable  cavalry  charges  in 

the    history   of  war.      The    heavy    brigade — the   3rd   and    4th 

dragoons,  and  the  5th  dragoon  guards — under  Le  Marchant,  and 

Anson's  light  cavalry,  found  the  opportunity  of  a  decisive  attack. 

The  squadrons  were  launched  at  speed.     Then  came  a  dramatic 

spectacle  : 

While  Pakenham,  bearing  onward  with  a  conquering  violence,  was  closing  on 
their  flank,  and  the  fifth  division  advancing  with  a  storm  of  fire  on  their  front, 
the  interval  between  the  two  attacks  was  suddenly  fiUed  with  a  whirling  cloud 
of  dust,  moving  swiftly  forward  and  carrying  within  its  womb  the  tramplinfj 
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souDd  of  a  charging  maltitudQ.  As  it  passed  the  left  of  the  third  division,  Le 
Marchant's  heavy  horsemen,  flanked  by  Anson's  light  cavalry,  broke  forth  from  it 
at  full  speed,  and  the  next  instant  1,200  French  infantry,  though  formed  in  several 
lines,  were  trampled  down  with  a  terrible  clamour  and  disturbance.  Bewildered 
and  blinded,  they  cast  away  their  arms  and  ran  through  the  openings  of  the 
British  squadrons,  stooping  and  demanding  quarter ;  while  the  dragoons,  big  men 
on  big  horses,  rode  onwards,  smiting  with  their  long  glittering  swords  in  uncon* 
trollable  power ;  and  the  third  division  followed  at  speed,  shouting  as  the  French 
masses  fell  in  succession  before  this  dreadful  charge. 

The  charging  cavalry  struck  first  the  66th  regiment  of  the 
French,  formed  in  a  sort  of  column  of  half  battalions,  thus 
presenting  six  successive  lines  which  broke  into  a  heavy  musketry 
fire  as  the  cavalry  dashed  on  their  front.  Over  these  the  British 
horsemen  rode  at  a  gallop,  simply  trampling  them  out  of  existence. 
A  second  battalion  of  six  hundred  was  served  in  the  same 
fashion.  Onward  swept  the  eager  horsemen.  By  this  time  the 
open  trees,  under  which  the  British  cavalry  was  galloping,  grew 
closer,  and  the  firont  of  the  charging  line  was  greatly  broken.  A 
solid  French  brigade,  which  stood  in  the  shelter  of  the  trees, 
poured  a  stream  of  fire  into  the  galloping  squadrons,  and  scores  of 
saddles  were  emptied.  Yet  the  stubborn  horsemen  kept  on,  and 
crushed  to  fragments  this,  the  third  body  they  had  encountered; 
and  Iiord  Edward  Somerset,  with  a  single  squadron,  seeing 
beyond  him  a  battery  of  five  guns,  swept  on  in  his  attack  and 
captured  them.  This  memorable  charge  destroyed  Maucune's 
three  divisions,  as  a  military  body,  and  captured  five  guns  and 
2,000  prisoners.  But  Le  Marchant  himself,  perhaps  the  best 
cavalry  leader  in  the  British  army,  had  fallen,  and  the  three 
regiments  of  the  heavy  brigade  at  nightfall  could  muster  only 
three  squadrons. 

One  curious  incident  marked  the  cavalry  charge.  Captain 
Mackie  of  the  88th,  who  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  Wallace,  the 
commander  of  the  brigade,  was,  about  this  stage  of  the  battle, 
feported  as  '  missing.'  No  one  had  seen  him  fall,  but  he  had 
disappeared.  Some  half-hour  later  he  reappeared  through  the 
smoke  from  the  enemy's  front  covered  with  dust  and  blood,  his 
horse  stumbling  from  fatigue,  and  nothing  left  of  his  sword  but 
the  hilt.  As  the  English  cavalry  swept  past  the  88th,  on  their 
great  charge,  Mackie's  Highland  blood  had  kindled  to  flame ;  he 
galloped  to  the  flank  of  the  cavalry,  shared  in  the  tumult  and 
rapture  of  their  mad  ride,  and,  when  it  was  over,  returned  to  his 
regiment  in  the  fashion  we  have  described. 

It  was  five  o'clock  when  Pakenham  attacked,  and  before  six 
o'clock  Marmont  had  been  carried  disabled  o£f  the  field  ;  his  sue* 
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cesser,  Bonet,  was  wounded ;  the  French  left  had  been  destroyed  to 
a  military  body,  and  had  fallen  back  in  tumultuous  and  disorderly 
retreat.  But  two  circumstances  for  a  brief  space  changed  the 
fortunes  of  the  conflict^  and  seemed  to  make  the  final  issue  donbt** 
ful.  Clausel,  who  assumed  command  of  the  French  when  Bo&et 
fell,  was  a  fine  soldier,  stubborn  of  courage  and  fertile  in 
resource.  He  not  only  rallied  the  broken  left  and  shaken  centre, 
but,  with  the  instinct  of  a  valiant  soldier,  he  attenqited  a 
daring  counterstroke  on  Wellington's  left;  and  chance  for  a 
moment  seemed  to  offer  him  a  golden  opportunity.  Wellington 
assailed  the  French  Arapiles  with  Pack's  Portuguese  brigade. 
Pack's  men  were  2,000  strong,  and  Pack  himself  was  '  a  fighting 
general '  of  very  fine  quality.  The  hill,  too,  was  held  by  a  single 
French  battalion,  and  the  success  of  the  attack  seemed  assured. 
And  yet  it  fietiled !  Pack  led  his  men  up  within  thirty  yards  of 
the  summit  in  solid  column ;  then  over  the  crest  and  round  Uie 
fiank  of  the  hill  the  French  came  in  a  vehement  charge,  pushed 
home  with  fiery  valour ;  and  the  Portuguese  broke.  *  There  was 
a  cloud  of  smoke,  a  shout,  a  stream  of  fire,  and  the  side  of  the 
hill  was  covered  with  the  killed,  the  wounded,  and  the  flying 
Portuguese.' 

French  valour  is  always  most  dangerous  when  the  imagination 
of  victory  gleams  like  a  flame  in  it.  The  4th  division  of  the 
British  had  at  that  moment  reached  the  edge  of  the  southern 
ridge.  Pack's  defeat  exposed  their  flank,  and  Clausel,  seicing  the 
critical  moment,  amote  hard  on  their  front  with  two  strong  un- 
broken regiments,  and  the  British  were  driven  in  tumult  and  con- 
fusion, but  fighting  desperately,  down  the  hill.  Cole,  in  command 
of  the  division,  fell  badly  wounded.  Beresford  brought  up  a 
Portuguese  brigade  to  restore  the  fight,  but  the  brigade  was 
swept  away,  and  Beresford  himself  was  disabled.  The  French 
heavy  cavalry  was  coming  on  to  the  attack,  and  the  moment 
was  critical.  Wellington,  riding  quickly  to  the  scene,  brought 
up  Clinton's  division,  which  had  not  yet  fired  a  shot,  and  the  fury 
and  thunder  of  the  fight  grew  still  deeper. 

Night  was  falling.  The  dry  grass  on  the  slope  where  the 
hostile  lines  were  exchanging  close  and  deadly  volleys,  and  making 
furious  rushes  with  the  bayonet,  took  fire,  and  ran  in  crackling 
flames  over  the  bodies  of  the  wounded,  and  under  the  trampling 
feet  of  the  combatants.  But  the  stubborn  close-fighting  valour 
of  the  6th  overbore  the  fiery  daring  of  the  French,  and  the 
changing  current  of  battle  set  finally  in  favour  of  the  British^     The 
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whole  volume  of  French  retreat  flowed  in  wild  far-reaching  tumult 
along  the  Alba  de  Tormes  road.  Still  its  rearguard,  however, 
clinging  to  every  vantage  of  ground,  covered  the  retreat  with 
sullen  and  desperate  courage,  and  Foy  in  command  of  it  showed 
fine  skill.  The  fragments  of  Maucune's  division  held  the  last 
defensible  ridge  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  through  which  the 
French  retreat,  with  loud  clamour,  was  flowing.  It  was  night, 
black  and  moonless ;  and  Clinton,  scornful  of  tactics  and  flank 
movements,  led  his  division  straight  up  the  hill.  To  those  who 
watched  the  fight  firom  a  little  distance,  the  eddying  fditunes 
of  the  attack  and  the  defence  were  written  in  ever-changing 
characters  of  fire  on  the  hill-slopes. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  fire  showed  from  afar  how  the  battle  went. 
On  the  English  Bide  a  sheet  of  flame  was  seen,  sometimes  advancing  with  an 
eron  front,  sometimes  pricking  forth  in  spear-licads,  now  falling  back  in  waving 
lines,  anon  darting  upwards  in  one  vast  pyramid,  the  apex  of  which  often  ap- 
proached yet  never  gained  the  actual  simimit  of  the  mountain  ;  but  the  French 
musketry,  rapid  as  lightning,  sparkled  along  the  brow  of  the  height  with  unvary 
iBg  f ulneas,  and  with  what  destructive  effects  the  dark  gaps  and  changing  shapes 
of  the  adverse  fire  showed  too  plainly :  meanwhile  Pakenham  turned  the  left,  Foy 
glided  into  the  forest,  and,  Maucune's  task  being  then  completed,  the  effulgent 
crest  of  the  ridge  became  black  and  silent,  and  the  whole  French  army  vanished 
as  it  wote  in  the  darkness. 

The  French  must  cross  the  Tormes  in  their  flight  at  Alba  de 
Tormes  or  at  Huerta.  Wellington  had  placed  a  Spanish  garrison 
at  the  first,  and  he  pushed  on  to  the  second  with  the  light  division. 
If  he  could  seize  that,  the  French  army  must  surrender  or  be 
destroyed.  The  Spanish  garrison,  however,  had  abandoned  Alba 
de  Tormes  without  reporting  the  circumstance  to  Wellington ; 
and  the  French  army  crossed  the  Tormes  at  that  point  in  safety, 
and  pushed  on  their  retreat  with  such  speed  that,  on  the  day  after 
the  fight,  Clausel  was  forty  miles  from  Salamanca.  Wellington 
overtook  the  French  rear-guard  with  his  cavalry  a  little  before 
noon  on  the  23rd,  and  launched  the  heavy  German  dragoons  and 
Anson's  light  horsemen  at  them.  Then  ensued  a  cavalry  exploit 
of  singular  brilliancy.  Anson's  troopers  broke  the  French 
cavalry;  but  the  Germans,  riding  feist,  with  narrow  front,  up 
the  valley,  discovered  some  solid  squares  of  infantry  on  the 
slope  above  them.  The  left  squadron  of  the  regiment  instantly 
swung  round  and  rode  at  the  nearest  square.  The  two  front  ranks, 
kneeling,  presented  a  double  row  of  deadly  steel ;  and,  over  their 
heads,  the  French  infantry,  standing  four  deep,  poured  a  deadly 
stream  of  fire  into  the  swiftly  moving  mass  of  men  and  horses 
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before  tliem.  The  Germans,  however,  gallantly  led,  pushed  their 
charge  up  to  the  very  pointw  of  the  bayonets.  A  horse  stmck  by 
a  bullet  stumbled  forward  on  to  the  square,  and  broke  for  a 
moment  its  solid  order,  and  the  Germans— big  men  and  hnge 
horses— swept  through  the  gap,  and  in  an  instant  the  battalion 
was  cut  down  or  trampled  out-  of  esit-tence. 

Meanwhile  the  second  squadron,  taking  fire  at  the  exploit  of 
the  squadron  next  to  it,  also  swung  round  and  rode  fiercely  at  the 
§econtl  French  square.  Ita  tire  was  angry  and  damaging;  but 
its  ranks  had  been  shaken  by  the  sjiectacle  of  the  destruction 
which  had  just  swept  over  the  square  below  it.  One  or  two 
French  infantrymen  ran  from  their  places,  and  in  an  instant 
the  tempest  of  galloping  horeee  and  furious  swordsmen  swept 
over  the  square.  A  third  square,  according  to  one  version,  was 
in  like  manner  destroyed  by  the  triumphant  cavalry ;  but  the 
remaining  square  stood  firm  and  succeeded  in  covering  the  French 
retreat.  The  charge  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  cavalry  feats 
on  record.  Three  squares  were  broken  and  1,400  prisoners  cap- 
tured. Vet  a  great  price  was  paid  for  this  triumph,  'The  hill 
of  La  Seraa  offered  a  frightful  spectacle  of  the  power  of  the 
musket — that  queen  of  weapons — and  the  track  of  the  Germans 
was  marked  by  their  huge  bodies.  ...  In  several  places  man 
and  horse  had  died  simultaneously,  and  so  suddenly  that,  falling 
together  on  their  sides,  they  appeared  still  alive,  the  horse's  legs 
stretched  out  as  in  movement.,  the  rider's  feet  in  the  stirrup,  his 
bridle  in  hand,  the  sword  raised  to  strike,  and  the  large  hat 
fastened  under  the  chin,  giving  to  the  grim  but  undistorted 
countenance  a  supernatural  and  terrible  expression.' 

Salamanca  is  one  of  the  great  battles  of  modern  history.  The 
French  army  was  practically  destroyed  as  a  military  body.  '  I 
never  saw  an  army  receive  such  a  beating,'  wrote  Wellington,  the 
least  exaggerative  of  men.  But  the  immediate  results  of  Sala- 
manca were  its  least  important  consequences.  It  destroyed  the 
splendid  prestige  of  the  French.  It  delivered  Madrid.  It  raised 
the  siege  of  Cadiz.  It  rescued  Andalusia  and  Castile  from  the 
French  occupation.  Napoleon  heard  the  tidings  of  the  defeat 
the  night  before  llorodino,  and  it  filled  him  with  fury — and  with 
reason.  He  could  henceforth  hope  for  no  reinforcements  from 
Spain;  he  must  drain  his  strength^. indeed,  when  he  most  needed 
it,  to  feed  the  war  there.      "  The  Spanish  ulcer,'  said  Napoleon 

afterwards,    '  destroyed    me.'     But  it  was    Salamanca  I 
made  the  Spanish  ulcer  incurable. 
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THE  ANTI-JACOBIN. 

AN  ANNIVERSAR  V  ARTICLE, 
LAST  NUMBER  PUBLISHED   JULY   9TH,   1798. 

Talking  to  Miot  de  Melito  at  Montebello  in  July  1797, 
Napoleon,  fresh  from  his  Italian  triumphs,  thus  enunciated  his 
views  of  the  Jacobin  doctrines  and  their  professors:  *Do  you 
imagine  that  I  triumph  in  Italy  in  order  to  aggrandise  the  pack 
of  lawyers  who  form  the  Directory  ?  What  an  idea !  A  republic 
of  thirty  million  men !  And  with  our  manners,  our  vices !  How 
is  it  possible  ?  That  is  a  fiEincy  of  which  at  present  the  French 
are  full ;  but  it  will  pass  away,  like  all  the  others.  What  they 
want  is  glory  and  gratified  vanity ;  but  as  for  liberty,  they  do  not 
understand  what  it  means.'  * 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  piercing  eye  of  Napoleon  should 
have  seen  the  glaring  discrepancy  between  Jacobin  theory  and 
practice,  though  it  may  seem  strange  that  he  should  have  uttered 
his  views  to  a  comparative  stranger  at  the  time  when  he  was 
posing  as  *  citoyen  general,'  *  one  of  Plutarch's  men ; '  but  the 
frankness  of  Bonaparte,  like  the  frankness  of  Bismarck,  must,  at 
times,  have  surprised  his  contemporaries.     That  his  views  were 
sound  politically  there  are  perhaps  few  who  would  now  dispute. 
What  is  the  answer  that  would  be  given  by  most  thinking  people 
to  the  grave  question  propounded  by  M.  Renan  nearly  ten  years 
ago  *  as  to  the  success  of  the  French  Revolution  ?     Probably  it 
would  be  found  to  coincide  with  that  of  Pitt  rather  than  that 
of  Fox ;  but  the  lapse  of  a  century  is  only  just  enabling  us  to 
judge  with  tolerable  impartiality  of  its  effects.     Not  that,  even 
now,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  approach  the  consideration  of  that  extra- 
ordinary epoch  without  bias,  though  the  actors  in  it  are  at  length 
shrinking  to  their  proper  proportions,  and  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity is  shaking  itself  free  from  the  apocalyptic  visions  of  Victor 
Hugo  and  Carlyle,  and  is  beginning  to  see  events  in  their  true 
perspective. 

'  Jfemcirt  of  Miot  de  Melito,  vol.  i.  p.  180. 
»  lUponudM,  Claniie,  July  21,  188l». 
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If  it  is  diflBcult  to  avoid  bias  now  in  discussing  the  Revolu- 
tion, it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  it  was  difficult  at  the  time. 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  with  the  insight  of  a  shrewd  Yankee,  foresaw 
the  failure  of  the  Eevolution  from  its  inception ;  but  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Opposition  in  England  were  friendly  towards 
France  ;  for  the  repressive  measures  of  the  Government  and  con- 
stant defeat  in  Parliament  might  have  justified  much  sympathy 
with  the  revolutionary  doctrines  as  first  preached.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  their  position  in  1798,  when  the  Jacobin 
theories  were  being  illustrated  by  the  victorious  French  armies. 

Pitt  at  this  time  had  the  voting  class,  and,  on  the  whole, 
sound  statesmanship,  on  his  side ;  but  the  wit,  the  eloquence, 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  populace  were  on  the  other.  But,  with 
great  discretion,  he  had  been  gathering  round  him  a  band  of 
young  disciples,  who  amply  repaid  his  prescient  foresight.  The 
most  brilliant  of  this  brilliant  band  was  George  Canning,  and  he 
was  surrounded  by  others  whose  wit  was  hardly  less  keen  than  his 
own.  They  all  held  views  with  regard  to  the  rSgirae  then  existing 
in  France  identical  with  those  of  Napoleon,  already  quoted  ;  and, 
after  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations  at  Lille,  which  brought  back 
to  England  that  most  able  of  our  diplomatists.  Lord  Malmesbury, 
Canning  and  his  friends  met  under  his  presidency  to  draw  up  the 
first  number  of  the  *  Anti-Jacobin,  or  Weekly  Examiner,'  which 
appeared  on  November  20,  1797,  The  age  and  experience  of  the 
old  diplomatist  tempered  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  younger 
men,  and  the  result  was  a  series  of  the  most  successfiil  political 
satires  which  have  ever  appeared.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  when  it  came  to  an  end  it  had  killed  any  hankering  after 
Jacobinical  doctrines  in  this  country. 

What  has  been  accomplished  by  M.  Taine  through  weight 
of  evidence  and  reasoning  at  the  end  of  a  century  in  his  own 
country  was  done  in  England  in  six  months ;  and  Bonaparte's 
victorious  career  finished  the  lesson.  Hitherto,  outside  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  the  Opposition  had  had  all  the  best  of  the 
fun  in  the  *  EoUiad.*  Now  they  were  made  ridiculous  in  turn. 
Not  only  their  political  views  and  their  supporters  in  the  pfess, 
but  the  men  of  science  who  patronised  revolutionary  ideas,  the 
literary  man  who  modelled  his  style  on  foreign  or  unwonted 
examples,  all  fell  under  the  lash.  In  many  cases  the  parodies 
have  lived,  while  the  originals  have  been  long  forgotten.  Canning, 
Hookham  Frere,  and  George  Ellis  (formerly  a  contributor  to  the 
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'  RoUiad/  but  now  oonverted)  were  the  authors  of  the  pieces 
best  remembered;  but  Jenkinson,  Morpeth,  Hammond,  Barou, 
Macdonald,  and  Momlngton  (afterwards  Lord  Wellesley)  were 
also  writers  in  the  *  An ti- Jacobin/  GifiFord,  afterwards  editor  of 
the  'Quarterly  Eeview/  was  the  editor.  Great  mystery  was 
affected,  and  the  contributors  entered  the  editorial  room  in  Bond 
Street  through  the  door  of  the  neighbouring  house,  but  there 
was  little  mystery  about  the  authorship  of  the  pieces,  which 
seem  to  have  been  attributed  to  their  real  authors  with  tolerable 
correctness  as  soon  as  they  appeared. 

With  the  exception  of  *  The  New  Morality,*  the  serious  part  of 
the  ^  An ti- Jacobin '  has  been  forgotten,  but  a  large  part  of  it  was 
serious ;  it  is  the  fun,  however,  that  has  made  it  live.  Canning 
and  Frere  saw  the  ridiculous  side  of  the  revolutionary  fanatics, 
and  as  the  Directory  after  the  18th  Fructidor  was  not  composed 
of  fiinaUcs  at  aU,  but  designing  scoundrels  masquerading  as 
fanatics,  the  contrast  between  Jacobin  theory  and  practice  was 
even  greater  than  in  earlier  years.  The  Jacobins  who  triumphed 
after  the  fall  of  the  Girondins  were  marvellously  successful  for  a 
time  because  they  had  a  narrow  creed,  which  they  believed  in  and 
promulgated  with  ruthless  logic,  but  after  the  fisdl  of  Bobespierre 
the  real  Jacobinism  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  what  succeeded  was 
the  cant  of  Jacobinism,  which  was  being  adroitly  employed  by 
Barras,  Rewbell,  and  his  friends  to  maintain  their  ascendency  at 
home,  and  by  the  victorious  generals  of  the  Republic  to  push 
their  own  fortunes  abroad.  It  was  this  system  against  which  the 
renewal  of  the  war  obliged  England  to  fight  to  the  death  in 
1797. 

In  the  face  of  what  was  taking  place  in  Europe,  the  contrast 
between  Jacobin  words  and  deeds  was  strong  enough  to  have 
inspired  less  nimble  wits  than  those  of  Canning  and  his  friends. 
Their  first  victims  were  hardly  those  whose  names  are  now  asso- 
ciated with  ideas  of  hatred  towards  kings  and  priest?. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  remember  now  that  Sonthey  was  once  a 
revolutionary  poet  as  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  once 
looked  upon  by  many  pious  souls  as  a  heretic  or  worse,  but  the 
first  number  of  the  *  Anti-Jacobin  *  contained  an  attack  upon  him 
in  the  form  of  a  parody  of  some  verses  which  he  had  published  as 
an  '  Inscription  for  the  Apartment  in  Chepstow  Castle  where  Henry 
Martin,  the  Regicide,  was  imprisoned  thirty  years.'      To  fully 
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appreciate  the  parody  in  this  case,  it  must  be  preceded  by  the 
original : — 

For  thirty  years  secluded  from  mankind 
Here  Martin  lingered.     Often  have  these  walls 
Echoed  his  footsteps,  as  with  even  tread 
•  He  paced  around  his  prison ;  not  to  him 
Did  Nature's  fair  varieties  exist ; 
He  never  saw  the  sun's  delightful  beams, 
Save  when  through  the  liigh  bars  he  poured  a  sad 
And  solemn  splendour.    Dost  thou  ask  his  crime  f 
He  had  rebelled  against  his  king  and  sat 
In  judgment  on  him  ;  for  his  ardent  mind 
Shaped  goodliest  plans  of  happiness  on  earth, 
And  Peace  and  Liberty.    Wild  dreams  I  but  such 
As  Plato  loved ;  such  as  with  holy  zeal 
Our  Milton  worshipped.    Blessed  hopes  I  awhile 
From  man  withheld,  even  to  the  latter  days, 
When  Christ  shall  come  and  all  things  be  fulfilled. 

The  imitation,  of  which  Canning  and  Frere  were  the  joint  authors, 
ran  thus : — 

Inscription  for  the  door  of  the  cell  in  Newgate  where  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  the 
'prenticecide,  was  confined  previous  to  her  execution  : 

For  one  long  term,  or  e'er  her  trial  came, 

Here  Brownrigg  lingered.    Often  have  these  cells 

Echoed  her  blasphemies,  as  with  shrill  voice 

She  screamed  for  fresh  geneva.    Not  to  her 

Did  the  blithe  fields  of  Tothill,  or  thy  street, 

St.  Giles,  her  fair  varieties  expand  ; 

Till  at  the  last,  in  slow*  drawn  cart,  she  went 

To  execution.    Dost  thou  ask  her  crime  7 

She  whipped  two  female  'prentices  to  death, 

And  hid  them  in  the  coal-hole.    For  her  mind 

Shaped  strictest  plans  of  discipline.    Sage  schemes  ! 

Such  as  Lycurgus  taught,  when  at  the  shrine 

Of  the  Orthyan  goddess  he  bade  flog 

The  little  Spartans ;  such  as  erst  chastised 

Our  Milton,  when  at  College.    For  this  act 

Did  Brownrigg  swing.    Harsh  laws  1  but  time  shall  come 

When  France  shall  reign,  and  laws  be  all  repealed  I 

One  does  not  know  whether  to  admire  more  the  literary  skill 
of  the  parody  or  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  revolutionary  doc- 
trines are  associated  with  the  most  execrated  criminal  of  the  day. 
The  next  week's  number  (November  27)  contained  the  verses 
best  remembered  by  posterity  of  all  that  appeared  in  the  periodical 
during  its  existence,  *The  Friend  of  Humanity  and  the  Knife- 
grinder,'  preceded  by  a  dissertation  on  Jacobin  poetry  hardly  less 
filing  than  the  verses  themselves.     The  authors  (Canning  and 
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Frere  again)  note  that  according  to  Jacobin  ideas  '  the  animad- 
version of  human  laws  upon  human  action  is  for  the  most  part 
nothing  but  gross  oppression  ;  and  that  in  all  cases  of  the  admini-* 
stration  of  criminal  justice  the  truly  benevolent  mind  will  consider 
only  the  severity  of  the  punishment  without  any  reference  to  the 
malignity  of  the  crime.'  '  Another  principle  is  the  natural  and 
eternal  warfare  of  the  poor  and  the  rich.'  '  A  human  being,  in 
the  lowest  stage  of  penury  and  distress,  is  a  treasure  to  a  reasoner 
of  this  cast.  He  contemplates,  he  examines,  he  turns  him  in 
every  possible  light,  with  a  view  of  extracting  from  the  variety  of 
his  wretchedness  new  topics  of  invective  against  the  pride  of  pro- 
perty. He,  indeed  (if  he  is  a  true  Jacobin),  refrains  from  relieving 
the  object  of  his  compassionate  contemplation,  as  well  knowing 
that  every  diminution  from  the  general  mass  of  human  misery 
must  proportionably  diminish  the  force  of  his  argument.' 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  their  ideas  as  to  the  natural 
antagonism  between  rich  and  poor,  and  the  moral  superiority  of 
the  latter,  have  not  been,  and  are  not,  exclusively  confined  to 
Jacobins.  This  is  true,  but  to  a  Jacobin  the  small  proportion  of 
the  population  of  France  which  agreed  with  him,  and  the  ruffianly 
element  which  made  itself  most  conspicuous,  constituted  '  the 
people,'  and  in  their  name  he  guillotined  and  conquered. 

The  *  Knife-grinder  *  is  the  most  successM  attempt  existing 
to  adapt  English  words  to  the  Sapphic  metre.  It  was  a  parody  of 
a  similar  attempt  of  Southey's,  of  which  the  following  lines  are 
an  example.  They  are  probably  unknown  even  to  some  of  the 
devoted  band  who  have  fought  their  way  through  *  The  Curse  of 
Kehama : ' — 

I  had  a  home  once — I  had  once  a  husband — 

I  am  a  widow,  poor  and  broken-hearted  1 

Load  blew  the  wind,  unheard  was  her  complaining, 

On  went  the  chariot. 
Then  on  the  snow  she  laid  her  down  to  rest  her. 
She  heard  a  horseman.    *  Pity  me,*  she  groaned  out. 
Loud  was  the  wind,  unheard  was  her  complaining, 

On  went  the  horseman. 

Compare  this  with  the  parody : 

I  give  thee  sixpence !  I  will  see  thee  d d  first, 

Wretch  whom  no  sense  of  woes  can  rouse  to  vengeance ; 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded, 
Spiritless  outcast  I 

— which  is  as  perfect  a  Sapphic  verse  as  the  English  language  is 
d^ble  of  forming.   The  Anti-Jacobins  never  put  the  case  against 
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the  revolutionists  more  neatly  than  in  *  The  Knife-grinder/  but 
events  abroad  had  been  offering  for  some  time  the  same  enter* 
taining  contrast  between  profession  and  practice.  When  Bona- 
parte's troops  were  actually  devastating  Lombardy,  when  works 
of  art,  priceless  in  themselves,  and  endeared  by  a  thousand  asso- 
ciations to  their  possessors,  were  being  wrested  from  them  by  the 
French  'deliverers,'  Camot,  at  that  time  one  of  the  Directors, 
'  pronounced  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  a  solemn  and  sentimental  dis« 
course,  in  which  he  mingled  eulogiums  of  our  army,  of  filial  love, 
paternal  love,  sensibility,  gratitude,  and,  above  all,  of  humanity. 
'^  0  Humanity ! "  he  cried,  ''  how  sweet  it  is  to  practise  thee,  and 
how  much  to  be  pitied  is  the  greedy  soul  that  knows  thee  not  I " 
After  these  patriotic  effusions  came  dances  and  a  banquet ;  then, 
finally,  a  hymn  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Lebrun-Pindare,  the 
refrain  of  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

EnivTons,  mes  amis,  la  coupe  de  la  gloire ; 

Sous  des  lauriers  que  Bacchus  a  d'attraits  ! 
BuvoDs,  buvons,  d  la  victoire, 

FidMe  amante  des  Fran9ais  I '  * 

The  *  greedy  souls '  who  knew  not  the  love  of  humanity  might 
well  envy  its  Mends.  In  one  night  of  plunder  at  Milan,  Massena 
pocketed  1,200,000  francs,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  in 
three  years  France  wrung  two  milliards  of  francs  from  conquered 
countries  !  In  the  following  year,  after  the  capture  of  Berne  by 
the  French  troops,  the  public  treasury  was  plundered  to  the  tune 
of  twenty  or  thirty  million  francs,  arms  and  ammunition  enough 
for  40,000  men  were  seized,  and  sent  ofif  to  Toulon  to  assist  in  the 
fitting  out  of  the  Egyptian  expedition.  To  use  the  words  of 
Mallet  du  Pan,  that  keen  contemporary  observer,  *  The  French 
It^public  is  eating  Europe  leaf  by  leaf,  like  an  artichoke.  It  is  to 
plunder  nations  that  she  revolutionises  them,  and  she  plunders 
iUf^tn  in  order  to  live  herself.' 

To  this  state  of  things  had  universal  benevolence  brought 
VfMU'M  and  Europe.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Canning  and 
hU  frif^tfU  were  sometimes  unjust  to  its  supporters  at  home,  who 
talk^l  m  wroiM  humanitarian  sentiment*,  when  such  practical 

^Unm  of  the  application  of  these  doctrines  were  being 
U$  i\mT  vir;w  abroad  ?  If  Chamfort's  famous  epigram,  *  Sois 
>r#r,  Ml  je  te  tue,'  defined  Jacobinism  in  its  earlier  stages 

UtnMiM  neatness,  the  *  Friend  of  Humanity  and  the  Knife- 

'  jAtdref,  HUtM/re  de  JfmpeUomj  t(^  i.  p.  1€7. 
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grinder '  exposed  the  absurdities  of  its  last  developments  with  a 
trenchant  wit,  the  eflFect  of  which  no  eloquence,  however  fervid, 
was  able  to  destroy. 

Bepressive  measures,  even  when  justifiable,  are  never  altogether 
just  to  all  who  suffer  from  them,  and  the  proceedings  of  Pitt's 
Government  at  this  time  offered  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Vexa- 
tious prosecutions  had  been  undertaken  against  writers  who  had 
enunciated  opinions  hostile  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  in 
several  cases  had  failed  owing  to  the  eloquence  of  Erskine,  whose 
vanity  was  not  on  all  occasions  proof  against  the  applause  which 
his  splendid  efforts  on  behalf  of  personal  freedom  had  rightly 
earned.  He  was  therefore  marked  out  for  the  satirical  notice  of 
Canning  and  his  friends.  The  famous  '  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of 
Freedom/  which  made  its  appearance  in  the  *  Anti- Jacobin '  of 
November  30,  1797,  was  entirely  the  work  of  Hookham  Frere, 
and  as  a  parody  of  style  and  sentiment  is  unequalled  in  the 
English  language.  This  skit  took  the  form  of  a  supposed  extract 
from  the  'Morning  Chronicle*  of  a  future  date,  containing  an 
account  of  the  speeches  made  by  leading  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition at  a  meeting  held  to  celebrate  the  events  of  the  18th 
Fmctidor  and  the  triumph  of  the  Directory.  To  fully  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  the  satire  the  speeches  should  be  given  in 
full,  but  that  of  course  is  impossible,  and  an  extract  from  that 
attributed  to  Erskine  must  suffice. 

Hr.  Erskine  now  rose,  in  consequence  of  some  allusions  which  had  been 
tnauAt  to  the  trial  by  jory.  lie  professed  himself  to  be  highly  flattered  by  the 
encomiams  which  hi\d  been  lavished  upon  him  ;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
coDScioiui  that  he  could  not,  without  some  degree  of  reserve,  consent  to  arrogate 
to  himself  those  qualities  which  the  x)artiality  of  his  friends  had  attributed  to 
him.  He  bad  on  former  occasions  declared  hiniEclf  to  be  clothed  with  the 
infirmities  of  man's  nature,  and  he  now  begged  leave,  in  all  humility,  to  reiterate 
that  confession.  He  should  never  cease  to  consider  himself  as  a  feeble,  and,  with 
respect  to  the  extent  of  his  focultics,  in  many  respects,  a  finite,  being.  He  had 
ever  borne  in  mind,  and  he  hoped  he  should  ever  continue  to  bear  in  mind,  those 
words  of  the  inspired  penman,  *  Thou  hast  made  him  less  than  the  angels,  to 
crown  him  with  glory  and  honour.*  These  lines  were  indeed  applicable  to  the 
state  of  man  in  general,  but  of  no  man  more  than  himself ;  they  appeared  to  him 
pointed  and  personal  and  little  less  than  prophetic ;  they  were  always  present  to 
his  mind ;  he  would  wish  to  wear  them  on  his  breast  as  a  sort  of  amulet  against 
the  enchantment  of  public  applause  and  the  witcheries  of  vanity  and  self- 
deloaioD.  ...  In  his  present  terrestrial  state  he  could  only  address  it  an  a  prayer 
to  Qod  and  as  counsel  to  man,  that  the  words  which  they  had  heard  from  the 
hon.  gentleman  [Fox]  might  work  inwardly  in  their  hearts,  and  in  due  time 
produce  the  fruit  of  Liberty  and  Revolution.  Mr.  Erskine  concluded  by  re- 
capitulating, in  a  strain  of  agonising  and  impressive  eloquence,  the  several  more 
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prominent  heads  of  his  speech.  He  had  been  a  soldier  and  a  sailor,  and  had  a 
son  at  Winchester  School ;  he  had  been  called  by  special  retainers  daring  the 
summer  into  many  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  country,  travelling  chiefly 
in  post-chaises.  He  felt  himself  called  upon  to  declare  that  his  poor  faculties 
were  at  the  service  of  his  country — of  the  free  and  enlightened  part  of  it  at  least. 
He  stood  here  as  a  man.  He  stood  in  the  eye,  indeed,  in  the  hand  of  God,  to 
whom  (in  the  presence  of  the  company  and  waiters)  he  solemnly  appealed.  He 
was  of  noble,  perhaps  royal  blood  ;  he  had  a  house  at  Hampstead,  was  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and  radical  reform;  his  pamphlets  had  gone 
through  thirty  editions,  skipping  alternately  the  odd  and  even  numbers;  he 
loved  the  Constitution,  to  which  he  would  cling  and  grapple,  and  he  was  clothed 
with  the  infirmities  of  man's  nature;  he  would  apply  to  the  present  French 
rulers  (particularly  Barras  and  Bewbell)  the  words  of  the  poet : 

Be  to  their  faults  a  little  blind, 
Be  to  their  virtues  very  kind  ; 
Let  all  their  ways  be  unconflned, 
And  clap  a  padlock  on  their  mind. 

And  for  these  reasons,  thanking  the  gentlemen  who  had  done  him  the  honour  to 
drink  his  health,  he  should  propose,  '  Merlin,  the  late  Minister  of  Justice,  and 
Trial  by  Jury  I  *  Mr.  Erskine  here  concluded  a  speech  which  had  occupied  the 
attention  and  excited  the  applause  of  his  audience  during  the  space  of  little 
less  than  three  hours,  allowing  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  which  wore 
occupied  by  successive  fits  of  fainting  between  the  principal  subdivisions  of  his 
discourse. 

There  does  not  exist  in  English,  there  certainly  did  not  before 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Mallock's  '  New  Eepublic,'  a  prose  parody 
containing  so  much  wit  without  being  offensive,  so  happily  hitting 
off  the  foibles  of  the  victims,  or  so  ingeniously  ridiculing  their 
theories  without  grossly  exaggerating  their  absurdities. 

To  leave  the  more  strictly  political  satire  of  the  '  Anti- Jacobin' 
and  to  turn  to  the  portions  where  philosophical  and  literary  ex- 
travagance is  parodied  is  perhaps  to  tread  on  less  well-known 
ground,  or  on  one  which  appeals  less  to  the  present  day,  as  the 
victims  and  their  productions  are,  as  a  rule,  less  well  remembered. 
But  *  The  Progress  of  Man,'  *  The  Loves  of  the  Triangles,'  and  *  The 
Eovers,'  could  not  be  passed  by  without  notice,  for  they  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  comparison  with  the  more  famous  verses  already 
quoted. 

*  The  Progress  of  Civil  Society,'  a  poem  of  considera'ble  length 
in  the  heroic  couplet  by  a  certain  Mr.  Knight,  told  of  the 
imagined  corruption  wrought  in  the  nature  of  man  by  the  increase 
of  civilisation — ^an  idea  borrowed,  of  course,  from  Bousseau  and 
his  school.     The  poet  sang  how  Love 

In  softer  notes  bids  Libyan  lions  roar, 

And  warms  the  whale  on  Zembla*s  frozen  shore,  &c.,  &c. 
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which  Canning,  in  *  The  Progress  of  Man,'  thus  perverts,  but 
hardly  changes : 

Mark 
How  Libyan  tigers'  chawdrons  Love  assails, 
And  warms,  midst  seas  of  ice,  the  melting  whales  ; 
Cools  the  crimpt  cod,  fierce  pangs  to  perch  imparts. 
Shrinks  shrivelled  shrimps,  but  opens  oysters'  hearts ; 
Then  say  how  all  these  things  together  tend 
To  one  great  truth,  prime  object,  and  good  end/ 

The  school  *  which  was  disposed  to  chafe  at  the  fetters  of  the 
marriage  tie,  and  was  demanding  a  wider  area  of  choice,  is  thus 
dealt  with : 

Of  whist  or  cribbage  mark  th'  amusing  game, 
The  J'artnert  changing,  but  the  sport  the  same ; 
Else  would  the  gamester's  anxious  ardour  cool. 
Dull  every  deal,  and  stagnant  every  pool. 
Tet  must  one  man  with  one  unceasing  wife 
Play  the  long  rubber  of  connubial  life. 
Yes  1  human  laws,  and  laws  esteemed  divine, 
The  generous  passion  straiten  and  confine. 

•  ••••• 

For  Love  then  only  fiaps  her  purple  wings 
When  uncontrolled  by  Priestcraft  or  by  Kings. 
...•■* 

Yet  bright  examples  sometimes  we  observe 
Which  from  the  general  practice  seem  to  swerve; 
Such  as,  presented  to  Germania's  view, 
A  Kotzcbue's  bold,  emphatic  pencil  drew ; 
Such  as,  translated  in  some  future  ago, 
Shall  add  new  glories  to  the  British  stage. 

References  to  the  anti-social  tendencies  of  the  new  school  of 
(lerman  playwrights  are  to  be  found  scattered  up  and  down  in  the 
pnges  of  the  *  Anti-Jacobin,'  but  no  direct  parody  appeared  until 
June  1798. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  at  that  time,  only  the  more 
exuberant  productions  of  the  German  muse  were  known  in 
England.  Schiller's  *  Robbers '  had  not  long  before  sent  a  whole 
university  to  the  high  road  to  emulate  its  heroes,  and  there  was 
much  that  was  ridiculous  in  Kotzebue  to  appeal  to  the  facile  pens 
of  Canning  and  his  band.  *  The  Rovers,  or  the  Double  Arrange- 
ment,' is  not  merely  a  skit  on  one  particular  German  play,  but  is 
founded  on  the  absurdities  of  several  authors.     *  The  Robbers ' 

•  Note  the  delightful  remark  of  Chauniette  (procureur  of  the  Commune)  to 
the  newly  married  couples,  •  Le  Divorce  est  le  dieu  tut^laire  de  rH>men.' 
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and  Kotzebue's  works  helped  to  furnish  material ;  but  undoubtedly 
it  was  chiefly  founded  on  a  remarkable  production  of  Goethe's 
youth,  *  Stella/  the  plot  of  which  is  that  the  weak,  but  attractive, 
Fernando  marries  two  wives,  they  all  meet  at  an  inn,  and  an 
Mairdssefment  follows,  which  results  in  the  three  living  together 
happily  ever  after!  Goethe  in  1806  changed  the  d&nouement 
and  made  Fernando  and  Stella  commit  suicide  ;  but  the  original 
certainly  oflFered  a  fair  field  for  parody,  of  which  full  advantage 
was  taken.^ 

Matilda  Pottingen,  the  heroine  of  *  The  Eovers,'  living  in  more 
or  less  complicated  relations  with  Bogero  and  Gasimere,  is  known 
to  all  the  world  from  Eogero's  song,  the  last  verse  of  which  is  said  to 
have  been  a  contribution  of  Pitt  to  the  armoury  of  wit  and  ridicule 
which  proved  so  valuable  a  support  to  his  policy. 

Matilda  soliloquises  thus  on  love  while  waiting  for  dinner : 

Oh,  Casimere !  how  often  have  the  thoughts  of  thee  served  to  amuse  these 
moments  of  expectation  1  What  a  difference,  alas  1  Dinner — It  is  taken  away 
as  soon  as  over,  and  we  regret  it  not.  It  returns  again  with  the  return  of 
appetite.  The  beef  of  to-morrow  will  succeed  to  the  mutton  of  to-day,  as  the 
mutton  of  to-day  succeeded  to  the  veal  of  yesterday.  But  when  once  the  heart 
has  been  occupied  by  a  beloved  object,  in  vain  would  we  attempt  to  supply  the 
chasm  by  another.  How  easily  are  our  desires  transferred  from  dish  to  dish  I 
Love  only,  dear,  delusive,  delightful  love,  restrains  our  wandering  appetites,  and 
confines  them  k)  a  particular  gratification ! 

In  a  conversation  between  the  landlord  and  the  waiter,  Canning 
and  Ellis,  who  were  jointly  responsible  for  the  first  act,  have  a  hit 
at  their  Jacobin  bete-noire. 

Landlord — Have  you  carried  the  dinner  to  the  prisoner  *  in  the  vaults  of  the 
abbey? 

Waiter — Yes.  Pease  soup  as  usual  with  the  scrag  end  of  a  neck  of  mutton. 
The  emissary  of  the  Count  was  here  again  this  morning  and  offered  me  a  large 
sum  of  money  if  I  would  poison  him. 

Zand. — Which  you  refused  ? 

Waiter  (with  indignation)— Can  you  doubt  it  ? 

Land,  (recovering  himself,  and  drawing  himself  up  with  an  expression  of 
dignity) — The  conscience  of  a  poor  man  is  as  valuable  to  him  as  that  of  a 
prince. 

Waiter — It  ought  to  be  still  more  so,  as  it  is  generally  more  pure. 

Land. — Thou  sayest  truly,  Job. 

Waiter  (with  enthusiasm) — He  who  can  spurn  at  wealth,  when  offered  as  the 
price  of  crime,  is  greater  than  a  prince. 

The  unfortunate  Eogero  then  appears  in  his  dungeon  and  sings 

'  It  may  be  noted  that  the  £rst  edition  of  Wllhelm  Meister  appeared  in  1795. 
'  Cogero,  Matilda's  lover. 
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the  well-known  ditty,  the  last  verse  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Pitt : 

San,  moon,  and  thou  vain  world,  adieu, 

That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in  ; 
Here,  doomed  to  starve  on  water  gru — 
— el,  never  shall  I  see  the  U — 
— nlversity  of  Oottingen, 
— niversity  of  Gottingen. 

*  Rogero '  is  undoubtedly  Robert  Adair,  who  was  educated  at 
Gottingen  and  afterwards  appeared  in  the  '  Anti-Jacobin '  as 
Bobba-Dara-Adul-Phoola, 

In  another  scene  Puddinglield  and  Beefington, '  English  noble- 
men, exiled  by  the  tyranny  of  King  John  previous  to  the  signa- 
ture of  Magna  Charta/  appear.  The  names  are  not  more  ridiculous 
than  some  supposed  to  be  British  on  the  German  stage,  where  we 
ourselves  have  seen  *  Sir  John  Plumstershire '  figuring  as  a  typical 
baronet ;  and  the  authors  cite  Goldoni,  who,  *  having  heard  that 
the  English  were  distinguished  for  their  love  of  liberty  and  beef, 
had  judiciously  compounded  the  two  words,  Runnymede  and  beef, 
and  thereby  produced  an  English  nobleman,  whom  he  styles  ^  Lord 
Kunnybeef/ 

We  give  the  scene  between  the  exiles,  which  is  full  of  delight- 
ful hits  at  the  Opposition.     They  are  playing  *  All  Fours.' 

Bfff. — WTiat  are  All  Fours  to  a  mind  ill  at  ease  ?  Can  they  cure  the  heart- 
ache T  Can  they  soothe  banishment  7  Can  they  lighten  ignominy  7  Oh !  my 
Paddingfield.  thy  limber  and  lightsome  spirit  bounds  up  against  affliction,  with 
the  elasticity  of  a  well-bent  bow  ;  but  mine — O,  mine  1 

(Falls  into  an  agony  and  sinks  back  in  his  chair.  Young  Pottingen,  awakened 
by  the  noise,  rises,  and  advances  with  a  grave  demeanour  towards  Beefington  and 
Puddingfield.) 

Y.  Pot.— Wb&i  is  the  matter,  comrades  7 '  Yon  seem  agitated.  Have  you  lost 
or  won  1 

Btef. — Lost  I     I  have  lost  my  country. 

Y.  Pot. — And  I  my  sister. 

Jieef.—  O  England  ! 

y.  Pot.—0  Matilda  I 

/fdi^.— Exiled  by  the  tyranny  of  an  usurper.  I  seek  the  means  of  revenge, 
and  of  restoration  to  my  country. 

r.  /W— Oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  an  abbot,  persecuted  by  the  jealousy 
of  a  count,  the  betrothed  husband  of  my  sister  languishes  in  a  loathsome  cap- 
tiWty— her  lover  fled  no  one  knows  whither — and  I,  her  brother,  am  torn  from  my 
paternal  roof,  and  from  my  studies  in  chirurgery,  to  seek  him  and  her,  I  know 
not  where  ;  to  rescue  Bogcro,  I  know  not  how.    Comrades,  your  counsel.    In 


*  This  word  in  the  original  means,  *  Co-occupants  of  the  same  room,  in  a 
house  let  oat  at  a  small  rent  by  the  week.'    There  is  no  single  English  word  to 
so  complicated  a  relation. 

2—2 
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yonder  abboj,  in  the  dank  dark  vaults,  there,  my  friends,  there  lies  Rogero,  there 
Matilda's  heart 

Enter  Waiter, — Sir,  here  is  a  person  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Jfct'f.  (Goes  to  the  door  and  returns  with  a  letter.  On  perusing  it  his 
countenance  becomes  illuminated.) — Hah !  my  friend,  what  joy 

Piiiid, — What  7  tell  me,  let  your  Fnddingfield  partake  it. 

JWf,  -See  here.    A  newspaper.    (With  extreme  earnestness.) 

Vudd, — Its  name  ? 

7/1^/:— 'The  Daily  Advertiser.' 

IVf<fil..Oh !  ecstasy  1 

Jir^f,  -Pnddingfleld,  calm  yourself,  repress  those  transports,  remember  that  you 
aro  a  man. 

l^mhK  (.\ftcr  a  pause,  with  suppressed  emotion.) — I  am  calm;  but  tell  me, 
dvH^s  it  ct^ntain  any  news  7 

/^/l— Glorious  news,  my  dear  Puddingfield,  the  Barons  are  victorious.  King 
John  has  been  defeated.  Magna  Charta,  that  venerable,  immemorial  inheritance 
of  Britons,  was  signed  last  Friday  these  three  weeks,  the  third  of  July  Old  Style. 

1^44.  (Reads.)— « A  hireling  print,  devoted  to  the  Court,  has  dared  to 
()U«»siion  our  voracity  respecting  the  events  of  yesterday ;  but  by  to-day's  accounts 
our  informatiou  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  correct.  The  Charter  of  our 
Libortiiv$  roceiveil  the  ro>*al  signature  nt  five  o'clock,  when  messengers  were 
in\iu(Hliatoly  dee»i^tchtxl  to  Cardinal  Pandulfo ;  and  their  Majesties,  after  par- 
taking of  a  ci^ld  ooUatlon,  returned  to  Windsor.'    I  am  satisfied. 

Ht^f\—\^Xy  hen>  again*  there  are  some  further  particulars.  'Extract  of  a 
lot  tor  f lAtm  Kg)mm«  My  dear  friend,  we  all  here  in  high  spirits,  the  interesting 
ovvnt  whioh  t\H>k  place  this  morning  at  Runnymede,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
thi*  town 

/S«/*V,  Uah»  UunnymtHlo  !  enough,  no  more,  my  doubts  are  vanished — then 
a»v  wo  fi^H^  Indooii. 

\N'ht^n  tf^ttirning  on   the  way  to  Hamburg  they  meet  and 
Hurj^rlst*  CVisimere,  an  old  acquaintance. 

Ht^t\    i>h,  iVialmore — to  tly— to  return.  England — our  country — Magna  Charta 
\\  i*  iiU^ratiHl-  a  now  era — House  of  Commons— Crown  and  Anchor — Opposition. 

i  \m  What  a  o\M\trast  !  You  are  tlying  to  liberty  and  your  home— I,  driven 
ht»u\  n^v  homo  by  tyranny,  am  WKix»«ed  to  domestic  slavery  in  a  foreign  country. 

/»\\ '.     \  l\»  w  doiuost  \o  Slav  cry  * 

\  U,t,     t\»o  truo»  t \\v>  wlvtNH !    You  knew  my  Cecilia ! 

/V,f\^     Yiv*»  t\vo  y«^rs  aj^v 

\\h  S\H\n  wftov  that  \vri\Hl  I  wont  ujn^n  a  visit  to  a  lady  in  Weteravia— my 
M»UUv\i^  wa'*  umlov  hov  \\ivtxvt\vxiu  Alightin»r  at  a  peasant*s  oalun,  I  saw  her  on 
a  ohi^UuUlo  xUtlx  i»jvifi>adii\jr  bif^^  »ttd  butter  for  the  children  in  a  light  blue 
\\\\\v\\  \vM\  Tho  ^iw^xUoity  of  hor  ap^Hvurance,  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  all 
\^vi»*|»hON\  ^^^  u^toi^^l  mo  i  wxy  hoart  wov«^l  to  hers  as  if  by  a  magnetic  sympathy 
\\^»  ^^^'^^»  o^^^^^1l\H^^  and  wont  h\>mo  tK^jrother.  She  became  the  mother  of  my 
^S^^lvOow  «K»  lUvt  tl\i^  \t^\^  \^  w\jv\viuont  ha\i**  m^  stifled  the  reproaches  of  my 
^s^»*s»U  ^^\V    ^o^  UvN!ivi\>  U  \rtvj;uisliw|r  Iw  o^^iHivily.   If  I  could  but  restore  her  to 

\ 

i\     ^\«kt  w»  v-^m^^^^  Utwix 

V^t  of  tht^  l^lot  t9  gi\>Mi  in  the  words  of  the  authors. 

1^^  ^H^^^H\^wi^H^t^v*  hU  *<^hott*<»  to  t>»\KHugfi«ldaiid  Beefingtoo,  who  agree 
^Im  \  ^  <^^^  ^^"^^  >A^w*^  IVUii^^f  n.   The  waiter  of  the  inn,  proving  to  be 
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a  Knight  Templar  in  diagaise,  is  appointed  leader  of  the  expedition.  A  band  of 
troabadonrs,  who  happen  to  be  returning  from  the  Crusades,  and  a  company  of 
Austrian  and  Prussian  grenadiers  returning  from  the  Seven  Years'  War,  are 
engaged  as  troops.  The  attack  on  the  abbey  is  made  with  great  success.  The 
Count  of  Weimar  and  Qaspar,  who  are  feasting  with  the  prior,  are  seized  and 
beheaded  in  the  refectory.  The  prior  is  thrown  into  the  dungeon,  from  which 
Rogero  is  rescued.  Matilda  and  Cecilia  rush  in.  The  former  recognises  Rogcro 
and  agrees  to  live  with  him.  The  children  are  produced  on  all  sides,  and  young 
Pottingen  is  commissioned  to  write  to  his  father,  the  Doctor,  to  detail  the  joyful 
events  and  invite  him  to  Weimar  to  partake  of  the  general  felicity. 

'  The  Loves  of  the  Triangles '  was  the  joint  work  of  Canning, 
Ellis,  and  Frere.  It  was  a  parody  of  various  works  by  Dr. 
Darwin,  the  father  of  the  illustrious  naturalist,  who  had  chosen  to 
clothe  his  extensive  scientific  knowledge  in  the  inappropriate  garb 
of  the  heroic  couplet  with  such  results  as  the  following  : 

Gnomes,  as  you  now  dissect,  with  hanmiers  fine, 
The  granite  rock,  the  noduled  flint  calcine ; 
Grind  with  strong  arm  the  circling  Chertz  betwixt 
Tour  pore  Kaolins  and  Petuntses  mizt. 

And  his  political  views  thus  : 

Here  Time's  huge  fingers  grasp  his  giant  mace 
And  dash  proud  Superstition  from  her  base, 
WhUe  each  light  moment,  as  it  passes  by 
With  feathery  foot  and  pleasure-twinkling  eye, 
Feeds  from  its  baby  hand  with  many  a  kiss 
The  callow  nurslings  of  domestic  bliss. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Coleridge  had  written  of 
Pitt,  not  long  before,  thus  : 

Yon  dark  Scowler  view, 
>VTio  with  proud  words  of  dear-loved  Freedom  came — 

More  blasting  than  the  mildew  from  the  South  ! 

And  kissed  his  country  with  Iscariot  mouth 
(Ah  I  fdnl  apostate  from  his  father's  &me  I ) 

And,  after  an  appeal  to  Justice : 

Seize,  Mercy  I  thou  more  terrible  the  brand, 
And  hurl  her  thunderbolts  with  fiercer  hand  ! 

The  *  Anti-Jacobin '  parodied  the  style  of  Darwin  and  the 
sentiments  of  Coleridge  thus.  After  relating  the  loves  of 
'  Isosceles  and  Mathesis ' — 

Where'er  he  moves,  she  sees  his  tall  limbs  trace 
Internal  angles  equal  at  the  base ; 
Again  she  doubts  him  ;  but,  produced  at  will. 
She  sees  th*  external  angles  equal  still. 
t?ay,  blest  Isosceles  !  what  favouring  power 
Or  love,  or  cliancc,  at  night  s  auspicious  hour, 
When  to  the  Asses'  Bridge  entranoed  you  strayed. 
Led  to  the  Asses*  Bridge  the  enamoured  maid — 
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it  foretells  the  advent  of  Freedom  in  Britain,  when 

The  Commimes  spread,  the  gay  Departments  smile. 
And  Freedom's  plant  overspreads  the  laughing  isle. 
Fired  with  new  hopes  the  exulting  peasant  sees 
The  Gaelic  streamer  woo  the  British  breeze ; 
While,  pleased  to  watch  its  undulating  charms. 
The  smiling  infant  spreads  his  little  arms. 
Ye  sylphs  of  death  !  on  demon  pinions  flit 
Where  the  tall  Guillotine  is  raised  for  Pitt ; 
To  the  poised  plank  tie  fast  the  monster's  back, 
Close  the  nice  slider,  ope  the  expectant  sack ; 
Then  twitch,  with  fairy  hands,  the  frolic  pin, 
Down  falls  the  impatient  axe  with  deafening  din, 
The  liberated  head  rolls  down  below 
And  simpering  Freedom  hails  the  happy  blow. 

Much  in  the  same  strain,  though  more  serious  both  in  tone 
and  temper,  is  *  The  New  Morality,'  which  is  not  a  parody,  but 
a  scathing  satire  on  the  whole  revolutionary  school  as  then  exist- 
ing. The  principal  victim  is  Larevelli^re-Lepeaux,  who  was  not 
in  fact  the  monster  here  depicted,  but  a  *  pauvre  imbecile  k 
principes.**  His  great  oflfence  was  an  absurdity  rather  than  a 
crime — the  attempt  to  found,  or  invent,  a  religion  of  'Theo- 
philanthropy,'  and  to  impose  it  on  the  French  nation.  Four 
temples  had  been  opened  in  Paris,  and  the  services  were  conducted 
with  chants  and  flowers.  Writers  whose  names  do  not  now 
suggest  revolution  are  held  up  to  execration  along  with  the  High 
Priest  of  Theophilanthropy. 

And  ye  five  other  wandering  bards  that  move 
In  sweet  accord  of  harmony  and  love ; 
Coleridge  and  Southey,  Lloyd,  and  Lamb  k  Co., 
Tune  all  your  mystic  harps  to  praise  Lepaux ; 
rriestley  and  Wakefield,  holy,  humble  men, 
Give  praises  to  his  name  with  tongue  and  pen ; 
'J'hclwall  and  ye  that  lecture  as  ye  go, 
And  for  your  pains  get  pelted,  praise  Lepaux. 

No  one  can  say  that  the  satire  here  is  altogether  just  or  dis- 
criminating. L^peaux's  ridiculous  blasphemies  were  far  more 
successfully  exposed  for  all  time  by  Talleyrand's  advice  to  him  to 

*  get  himself  crucified,  and  to  rise  again  the  third  day.'     But  the 

*  New  Morality '  contains  many  fine  lines — some,  indeed,  said  to 
be  by  Pitt  himself,  but  not,  apparently,  with  much  authority. 
They  all,  whatever  their  offences  against  strict  justice,  come  from 

'  Ho  gave  bis  consent  to  the  ooujf  d'etat  of  18  Fructidor,  and  then  shut 
himself  in  bis  room  so  as  not  to  witness  the  excesses  of  Augereau's  soldiers. 
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the  hearts  of  their  authors.  This,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  all  the 
satire  of  the  *  Anti-Jacobin.'  It  was  not  written  to  order  by 
literary  hacks,  or  for  the  amusement  of  fashionable  versifiers, 
but  was  the  real  outcome  of  its  authors'  convictions.  They  were 
not  merely  desirous  of  demolishing  their  opponents'  theories,  but 
had  some  of  their  own  to  promulgate;  and  it  was  that  which 
made  the  paper  so  effective  a  weapon.  When  it  came  to  an  end 
on  July  9,  1798,  after  little  more  than  six  months'  existence,  it 
had  accomplished  the  object  for  which  it  was  begun.  The  Jacobin 
doctrines  never  made  any  way,  and  the  Opposition  had  been 
laughed  out  of  court. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Canning's  wit  was  a  boon  to  him 
in  his  political  career.  The  British  public  does  not  really  like  its 
leaders  to  be  witty ;  it  always  suspects  them  of  laughing  at  it  in 
their  sleeve.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  to-day  to  two  statesmen 
who  suffer  irreparably  from  being  too  gifted  with  witty  tongues. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Canning's  satiric  muse  did  not 
close  her  career  with  the  ending  of  the  '  Anti- Jacobin.'  In 
Addington's  time  his  jests  upon  *  the  Doctor  *  were  even  more 
bitter  than  those  on  the  Jacobins,  because  there  was  more  per- 
sonal feeling  in  them  ;  but,  like  the  satire  of  the  '  Anti-Jacobin,' 
they  have  lost  little  of  their  flavour  through  lapse  of  time.  They 
astonish  us  by  their  absolute  modemness  of  touch.  Perhaps 
there  is  nothing  very  new  in  politics,  and,  with  a  change  of 
names,  circumstances  vary  little.  There  are  always  politicians 
who  boast  good  intentions  and  moderation,  having  no  great 
achievements  to  parade;  and  there  are  always  distinguished 
statesmen  who  feel  more  at  home  when  surrounded  by  their 
personal  dependents. 

There  are  discontented  supporters  of  Government  who  might 
sing  with  Canning  to-day,  as  they  did  a  century  ago  : 

Praise  to  placclc88,  proud  ability, 

Lot  the  prudent  man  disclaim, 
And  sing  the  statesman,  all  civility, 

Whom  moderate  talents  raise  to  fame. 
He,  no  random  projects  urging, 

Makes  us  wild  alarm  to  feel, 
With  moderate  measures  gently  purging 

Ills  that  prey  on  Britain's  weal. 

Adding^n  with  measured  motion 

Keeps  the  tcnour  of  his  way; 
To  glory  yields  no  rash  devotion, 

Led  by  burning  lights  astray. 
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Splendid  talents  are  deceiving, 

Lead  to  counsels  much  too  bold  ; 
Moderate  men  we  prize,  believing 

All  that  glitters  is  not  gold. 

Some  poet  below  the  gangway  might  adapt  the  following  for 
use  to-day,  with  a  slight  change  regarding  the  characteristics 
of  the  central  figure,  and  a  great  diflference  in  the  description 
of  his  oratory : 

How  blest,  how  firm  the  statesman  stands  I 

(Him  no  low  intrigue  can  move.) 
Circled  by  faithful  kindred  bands, 

And  propp'd  by  fond  fraternal  love. 
When  his  speeches  hobble  vilely, 
What '  Hear  hims  1 '  burst  from  Brother  Hiley  ! 
When  his  faltering  periods  lag. 
Hark  to  the  cheers  of  Brother  Bragge ; 
When  his  speeches  hobble  vilely. 
Or  the  House  receives  them  drily, 
Cheer,  oh,  cheer  him.  Brother  Bragge  1 
Cheer,  oh,  cheer  him,  Brother  Hiley  ! 
Each  a  gentleman  at  large, 
Lodged  and  fed  at  public  charge. 
Paying  (with  a  grace  to  charm  ye) 
This  the  Fleet,  and  that  the  Army. 
Brother  Bragge  and  Brother  Hiley, 
Cheer  him  when  he  speaks  so  vilely  ! 
Cheer  him  when  his  audience  flag, 
Brother  Hiley,  Brother  Bragge  1 

Both  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  thus  commemorated  had 
been  writers  in  the  *  Anti-Jacobin ' — from  which,  however,  we 
have  wandered  in  considering  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  its  chief 
contributor. 

Canning's  reputation  for  intrigue  may  have  done  him  as  iiiucb 
harm  as  his  wit.  Croker  said,  '  He  could  not  take  a  cup  of  tea 
without  a  stratagem.'  But  undoubtedly  his  capacity  for  seeing 
the  comic  side  of  politics  was  the  unforgivable  if  unacknowledged 
ofifence  in  the  eyes  of  his  party.  Neither  his  majestic  oratory  nor 
his  splendid  services  to  liberty  abroad  saved  him  from  affording 
an  example  to  British  statesmen  not  to  joke  overmuch.  *  II  est 
rare,*  said  a  great  observer  of  life,  *  que  celui  qui  fait  rire  se  fasse 
estimer ; '  and  it  is  true  of  statesmen  as  of  lesser  folk,  however 
little  the  visitation  be  deserved.  If  Canning  killed  Jacobinism  in 
England  by  ridicule,  it  found  its  avenger  in  the  Tories,  who 
worried  him  to  death.  ^_  g_  Duffield. 
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CHIEF  PERSONS  OF  THE  LETTERS. 

8lB  RiGHABD  STOHliTQHAM,  lately  retired  from  Indian  service  (political  de- 
partment), widower. 

Maboabbt,  his  daughter,  keeping  house  for  him  at  TolcamOi  Much  Buckland, 
Westez. 

SusABBTH,  his  siater,  spinster. 

Habbt  (Major,  {I.A.)  and  Chablss  (of  the  Equity  Bar),  his  brothers. 

Lauba,  Ladt  Etching  ham,  second  wife  and  now  widow  of  the  late  Sir 
Nicholas  Etchingham. 

Rbv.  Edwabd  Follett,  Vicar  of  Much  Buckland. 

Jambs  Etouinoham,  assistant  tutor  of  Silvertoe  College,  Oxbridge,  cousin 
to  Richard  and  Elizabeth. 

I. 

Fromi  Miss  Elizabeth  Etchingham,  83  Hans  Place,  London^ 
S.W,,  to  Sir  Richard  Etchingham,  Bart.,  Tolcame^  Mitch 
BucUand,  Wessex. 

Most  excellent  Richard, — As  much  of  your  sister's  mind  as 
remains  when  painters,  carpenters,  bellhangers,  electric  lighters, 
sanitary  engineers,  chimneysweeps,  and  '  men  about  the  kitchen 
range '  have  done  their  worst  and  their  work — or  rather  done  their 
worst  and  left  their  work  undone — now  proposes  to  address  you. 

Harry  very  kindly  met  his  stepmother,  his  sister,  and  a  pyramid 
of  l^g<%®>  which  included  a  bicycle  and  a  bath-chair,  at  Padding- 
ton.  (Cynthia  only  joined  us  yesterday  after  three  days  spent  at 
Oxbridge  with  the  Gtdnworthys.)  Trelawney,  Tracy,  and  the  bull- 
finches were  more  en  ividence  than  conventionality  permits  cer- 
tainly, and  perhaps  the  sight  upon  a  platform  of  a  flustered  cat 
and  dog  and  a  cage  of  fluttering  singing-birds,  proved  too  much 
for  my  brother — greatly  as  he  appreciates  the  creatures  in  jMrivate 
— for  he  vanished  from  among  us  as  instantaneously  as  if  he  were 
a  coiguring  trick,  and,  though  I  heard  his  foot  upon  the  still 
uncarpeted  stair  at  midnight,  we  saw  him  no  more  till  the  next 
morning.  ('  I  was  surprised,  M'm,  and  so  was  Grace  and  Mrs. 
Baker,  that  Trelawney  did  not  catch  the  Major's  eye  at  the  station ; 
set  oflf  so,  as  he  was  too,  by  his  blue  riband,  and  the  cat  looking 
for  notice,'  was  Blake's  comment  on  the  platform  episode — the 
episode  not  of  defective  vision  but  of  cutting  dead.) 

2—5 
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Please,  Richard,  learn  one  lesson  that  no  man  ever  learnt  yet 
— learn  that  a  woman  does  not  of  necessity  enjoy  all  that  she 
endures  with  patience  or  welcome  every  ill  she  tolerates.  The 
hammering  and  the  hugger-mugger,  the  upset  and  upside  down 
condition  of  everything  that  I  have  striven  to  sufifer,  if  not  gladly, 
heroically,  Harry  evidently  believes  to  be  welcome  as  the  flowers 
of  May  to  his  sister.  *  Elizabeth  likes  a  disturbance — ^all  women 
do,'  he  says  with  a  touch  of  irritation  as  he  seeks,  poor  dear,  among 
the  chaos  for  his  hat  (upon  which  the  furniture-removing  people 
yesterday  had  thoughtfully  placed  the  refrigerator).  But  was  not 
this  conclusion  of  Harry's  a  tribute  to  his  sister's  powers  of  self- 
control  ? 

I  hope  our  joint  mSnage  may  prosper. 

Between  you  and  me  and  the  doorpost,  I  think  we  were  mis- 
taken as  to  the  fragmentary  condition  of  Harry's  heart.  He  looks 
extremely  well,  and  this  Intelligence  Department  appointment  is 
just  what  he  likes.  I  am  thankful  that  Ada  Llanelly  did  not 
marry  him.  She  is  such  a  worldly  little  thing,  and  he  is  so  per- 
fectly simple-minded,  really,  that  the  marriage  must  have  come  to 
grief.  Between  the  worldly  and  the  unworldly  there  is,  I  have 
come  to  think,  an  uncrossably  great  gulf  fixed. 

By  the  way,  if  you  are  writing  to  Charles  do  give  him  a  hint 
of  the  desirability  of  sending  Minnie  to  see  us  speedily.  I  do 
not  wish  to  worry  Minnie,  she  and  I  have  never  particularly 
cottoned ;  but,  as  you  have  good  reason  to  know,  our  stepmother 
holds  to  her  lbs.  of  domestic  and  social  flesh,  and  she  begins  to 
be  a  little  prickly  on  the  subject  of  the  delayed  visit.  She  has 
shown  herself  on  the  defensive  indeed  ever  since  Minnie  indirectly 
refused  to  provide  her  relations-in-law  with  *  orders  to  view '  un- 
furnished houses  in  the  Lower  Berkeley  Street  region,  and  des- 
patched sheaf  after  sheaf  from  Sloane  Street  and  Gadogan  Place 
agents.  (There  Minnie  was  right.  The  Park  is  an  excellent 
buffer  between  kinsfolk,  and  we  are  best  where  we  are.)  But,  alas, 
for  all  of  us,  if  we  begin  oiu:  London  existence  with  a  clearly 
defined  '  unpleasantness,'  and  Charles  having  in  the  past  always 
rather  failed — failed,  even  more  than  the  rest  of  us — to  give  satis- 
faction, much  do  I  fear  that  the  apprehended  *  unpleasantness ' 
will  soon  be  an  accepted  fact.  Our  stepmother  is  making  ready 
to  feel  slighted  and  has  already  taken  the  huffed  tone.  (Are  we 
armoured  with  pride  or  humility,  you  and  I,  to  whom  it  never 
occurs  that  any  one  should  wish  to  slight  us  ?)    What  with  his 
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work  and  with  this  notion  of  getting  into  Parliament  (Minnie,  I 
gather,  is  very  keen  for  the  carrying  into  eflfect  of  the  Parliament 
scheme),  Charles,  likely  enough,  is  too  busy  to  come  himself  im- 
mediately, but  he  would  do  well  and  kindly  to  send  his  wife. 
*  Charles  owes  it  to  the  memory  of  his  father  to  call  at  once,  what- 
ever may  be  his  engagements,  and  the  walk  across  the  Park  from 
Lower  Berkeley  Street  to  Hans  Place  is  nothing  for  an  active  man 
in  the  prime  of  life,'  is  what  I  hear,  my  good  Bichard,  very,  very 
often,  and,  as  you  may  remember,  Laura's  appetite  for  a  grievance 
has  always  grown  with  the  talking. 

Do  you  know,  I  feel  sure  that  your  sister  is  on  the  high  road 
to  becoming  a  shocking  gossip — a  mauvaise  langue  of  the  worst 
description.  I  find  that  there  are  predicaments  in  which  the 
good-natured  thing  is  to  be  ill-natured,  the  charitable  thing  to  be 
malicious. 

You  see  our  poor  stepmother  is  held  in  such  durance  vile  by 
rheumatism  as  to  be  at  present  unable  to  drive  or  walk,  and  she 
therefore  requires  a  good  deal  of  within-doors  amusement.  And, 
though  this  evident  law  of  nature  is  sometimes  forgotten,  people 
can  only  be  amused  by  what  amuses  them.  *  Who  did  you  see  ? ' 
and  '  What  did  they  say  ? '  is  asked  of  me  after  every  outing* 
When  I  have  seen  next  to  nobody,  and  next  to  nobody  has  said 
next  to  nothing,  rather  than  disappoint  her  news-hunger  I  am 
almost  induced  to  draw  upon  my  imagination,  or  to  take  away  one 
woman's  character  for  the  sake  of  diverting  another. 

Now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it,  sharp-tongued,  fault-seeing 
women  are,  surely,  oftener  than  not  the  stay  and  support  of 
invalid  mothers  or  stepmothers.  Poor  wretches,  I  have  no  doubt 
their  power  of  apparently  malevolent  criticism  or  ruthless  back- 
biting is  the  outcome  of  good  hearts  and  filial  piety.  Invalids, 
for  their  health's  good,  must  be  entertained  and  diverted,  and  old 
ladies  are  not  to  be  interested  by  political  crises.  I  doubt  if  the 
being  in  attendance  upon  an  old  man  would  foster  evil-speakings 
lying  and  slandering.  The  old  man  probably  would  prefer  the 
dullest  newspaper  leader  or  most  unfathomable  stock-market 
quotations  to  the  turning  inside  out  for  his  benefit  of  his  neigh- 
hours'  characters  and  conditions. 

I  should  like  news  of  Tolcame,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what 
you  think  of  everybody  and  of  how  things  generally  prosper.  Is 
Margaret  ordering  the  house  as  wisely  as  if  the  child  were  her 
own  grandmother?  and   is   she  mothering  the   garden?      The 
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almonds  and  the  mezereon  must  be  now  ablow,  and  soon  there 
should  be  white  \'iolet«  everywhere.  You  will,  I  fancy,  come  to 
like  the  Vicar  and  Mrs.  FoUett,  and  you  will,  I  know,  terrify  poor 
Mr.  Weekes,  the  very  meekest  of  meek  curates.  Let  me  hear,  too, 
if  the  dear  old  dogs,  '  Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart,'  are  taking 
kindly  to  the  change  of  masters.  I  hopQ  so.  Mr.  Weekes  said 
to  me  once  in  his  painful  conversation-manufiEictory  efforts,  'I 
like  your  dogs,  Miss  Etchingham ;  they  don't  bite  curates.'  Our 
Tracy  walks  abroad  in  Cynthia's  company — Tracy  wearing  a  coat 
cut  with  a  Medici  collar. 

(Tell  Margaret  that  Blake,  when  reproached  for  the  inordinate 
length  of  time  spent  in  the  running  up  of  a  coat  for  his  spaniel 
dogship,  brought  forward  the  plea,  *  I'm  making  Tracy's  coat,  Misa 
Cynthia,  with  a  Medici  collar.') 

Poor  Tracy,  he  looks  pathetically  bewildered  by  the  uproar 
of  the  traffic  and  the  perplexing  avenues  of  bricks  and  mortar. 
Cynthia  must  write  and  ask  Mr.  Follett  whether  spaniel  history 
is  repeating  itself  and  if  Herrick  brought  his  '  Spaniell  Tracie '  to 
his  '  belovdd  Westminster '  from  '  dull  Devonshire.'  If  so,  the 
poet's  Tracy  had  little  to  trace,  poor  fellow,  but  his  master; 
though  London  precincts  were  not  as  birdless  then  as  now.  As  to 
Margaret's  friend  Trelawney,  we  are  congratulating  ourselves  that 
his  cedar-wood  hued  fur  is  a  '  good  wearing '  cdour  and  comes 
through  a  fog  less  discreditably  than  could  the  white  coats  of  his 
still-in-the-country  Persian  relatives.  Looking  just  now  at  his 
green  eyes  that  shine  like  emeralds,  it  occurred  to  me  that, 
besides  flame,  there  is  yet  another  thing,  eyes,  that  London 
smoke  cannot  tarnish. 

£at&r. — ^My  letter-writing  this  afternoon  was  interrupted  by 
the  welcome  arrival  of  Charles  and  Minnie.  Minnie  was  pleasanter 
before  she  wrote  her  novel.  (You  really  must  read  'Only  a 
Woman's  Heart' — or,  at  least,  try  to  read  it.  It  is  ^expected 
of  you,'  to  quote  an  habitual  phrase  of  our  stepmother's.)  Minnie 
iH  thoroughly  literary  now,  and  is  surrounding  herself,  apparently, 
with  the  ragtag  and  bobtail  of  poets  and  story-tellers.  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  a  tete-a-tete  speech  with  Charles.  Various  people 
appeared,  and  had  to  be  dealt  with;  Sir  Augustus  Pampesford, 
among  others,  very  solemn  on  the  wrongs  of  '  our  honourable 
order,'  and  confiding  his  woes  to  Admiral  Tidenham,  who,  not- 
thstanding  his  ear-trumpet,  believed  himself  called  upcm  to 
ipathise  with  the  plague  of  barrel-organs,  not  the  provocati<A 
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of  baronets.  Then  old  Mrs.  Carstairs  came  and  discoursed  upon 
the  iniquities  of  the  young  girl  of  the  present  day,  quoting  as 
text  to  her  sermon  one  of  Mrs.  Baxter's  daughters,  who  always  dines 
in  her  own  room  because  her  parents  bore  her,  and  Lady  Clementine 
Mure's  child,  who  insists  that  her  mother  should  winter  at  Pau, 
so  that  she  herself  may  follow  her  studio  avocations  without  the 
hindrance  of  Lady  Clementine's  requirements.  Stephen  Lea- 
grave,  too,  walked  in.  He  and  Minnie  seem  to  fuse  now  as  they 
never  did  before  she  wrote  her  novel,  and  to  have  much  to  say  to 
each  other  of  authors  of  whom  I,  in  my  ignorance,  have  never 
heard.  Stephen's  work  at  the  Education  Office  does  not  wear 
him  to  a  thread-paper,  seemingly,  and  he  hi^  taken,  in  a  moderate 
degree,  to  journalism.  Cynthia's  pleasure  in  her  brother's  com- 
pany is  pleasant  to  witness  ;  and  he  is  proud,  as  he  should  be,  of 
bis  sister.  She  really  is  a  very  pretty  creature.  She  is  also 
a  singularly  relationless  creature,  lacking  as  she  does — with  the 
exception  of  our  stepmother — all  female  kith  and  kin.  I  hope 
she  will  be  happy  with  us  until  Colonel  Leagrave  comes  home 
and  takes  possession  of  his  very  attractive  property :  unless,  which 
does  not  seem  unlikely,  some  one  else  has  succeeded  in  doing  so 
meanwhile. 

The  door  closed  upon  Charles  and  Minnie,  Harry,  who  had 
maintained  an  ominous  silence  during  Charles's  visit,  and  during 
Charles's  references  to  a  possible  Parliamentary  career,  kicked,  to 
Trelawney's  intense  disgust,  the  fireguard  on  to  the  hearth-rug, 
and  in  quite  ferocious  tones  begged  me  to  inform  him  how  a  man 
with  any  pretension  to  the  character  of  a  rational  being  could 
be  a  Gladstonian,  a  Home-Kuler,  an  out-and-out  Kadical. 
*  Charles  I  believe  to  be  an  honest  man.  I  wish  to  believe  Charles 
to  be  an  honest  man.  But  just  tell  me — how  can  an  honest  man 
go  in  for  plunder,  for  downright  swindling,  for  betraying  his 
country*  for  pandering  to  the  worst  instincts  of  the  dregs  of 
humanity?  How  do  you  reconcile  the  two,  Elizabeth?  Are 
they  reconcilable  ?  I  hold  the  Badicals  responsible  for  every- 
thing that  has  gone  wrong  during  the  last '  (I  forget  Harry's 

figures).  I  tried  to  disown  responsibility  for  opinions  that  I  do 
not  share;  but  Harry's  wrath  was  really  kindled,  and  he  continued 
to  heckle  me  till  the  dressing-bell  rang  my  release. 

Why  are  the  electric  light  folk,  of  all  workmen,  the  most 
troublesome  and  dilatory  ?     Is  it  because  with  electric-lighters 
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evolution  has  not  yet  'had  time  to  play  its  part,  and  so  not  only 
the  fittest  electric-lighters  survive? 

Your  affectionate  sister, 

Elizabeth  Etchingham. 

P.S. — Write  soon  and  tell  me  of  things  interesting,  and  of  a 
book  or  two  not  beyond  my  comprehension.  A  correspondence 
with  you  was  always  a  solace  in  your  Indian  days ;  and  I  feel  now, 
as  then,  that  your  learning  and  wisdom  are  sufficient  for  the  two 
of  us,  and  I  need  not  strain  myself  by  pretending  to  either. 

At  present  (11  p.m.,  Saturday  night)  I  am  not  wholly  recon- 
ciled to  London,  though,  all  things  considered  (how  much  lack  of 
consideration  this  convenient  phrase  can  cover ! ),  I  think  the 
coming  here  was  the  best  move  possible.  It  was  a  choice 
of  evils — as  everything  in  life  is — I,  to-night,  am  inclined  to 
think,  tired  to  the  quick  as  I  am  by  my  efforts  to  cope  with  this 

*  settling  in  *  process.  But,  take  notice,  when  I  am  old — really 
quite  old  (Cynthia  considers  I  have  passed  the  allotted  span 
of  life  already,  and  sees  little  to  choose  between  my  years  and 
those  of  Methuselah),  I  shall  drag  myself  back  to  Tolcame,  to 

*  the  dull  confines  of  the  drooping  west.'  Old  age  does  not  strike 
me  as  pretty  in  cities.  You  must  lend  me  a  hovel  somewhere, 
and  I  will  be  no  trouble,  nor  expect  any  vegetables.  Bemember, 
remember  the  vegetable  grievance,  and,  please,  let  old  Enticknap, 
for  peace's  preservation,  despatch  a  hamper  sometimes,  if  only 
filled  with  his  beloved  cabbages.  I  will  keep  bees,  and  sow 
annuals— the  annuals  that  used  to  grow  in  *the  children's  garden' 
wlu^n  we  were  children.  And  I  will  sit  and  sun  myself  on  a  seat, 
wind-Hheltered,  and  cut  in  a  wall  betrained  with  apricots. 

It  will  be  very  comfortable, 
(lood  night,  good  brother. 

r.P.S. — Do  not  forget  he  vegetables.  Do  not  forget  *  Only  a 
Woman's  Heart ' 

IL 
From  Sir  liichard  Etchingham  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Etchingham. 

]Mv  DKAH  KLiZABKTn,— I  congratulate  you  on  having  effected 
tho  (oiu'ontration  of  your  miscellaneous  forces  in  town  without 
having  any  casualty  to  rejiort.  As  to  good  order,  perhaps  I  had 
better  say  nothing.     Your  description  of  the  scene  on  the  plat- 
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form  is  rather  like  the  too  famous  retreat  of  Colonel  Monson : 
Ghore  par  haudah^  hathi  par  zin.  In  English,  adapted  to  the 
circumstances,  *  Dogs  in  cages  and  dicky-birds  in  muzzles.' 
However,  there  you  are,  and  still  the  best  of  correspondents, 
though  I  no  longer  have  to  rely  on  you  for  home  news.  We  used 
to  dream  of  being  together  when  India  had  no  more  use  for  me ; 
instead  of  which  we  find  ourselves  comparing  notes  on  settling 
down  in  different  places. 

It  is  good  to  be  here  in  English  country,  among  bright 
English  Saces,  hearing  the  rich  Western  talk.  And  yet  there  is  a 
kind  of  Asiatic  home-sickness  with  it.  One  does  miss  the  cheer- 
ful brown  babies  (clear,  lustrous  bronze^  not  the  muddy  tint  that 
comes  of  mixing  negro  and  white),  and  the  coppersmith  with 
prehensile  toes  who  sits  hammering  in  his  open  shopfront,  while  a 
small  boy  next  door  is  making  his  first  copy  of  bold  square 
Nagari  letters  in  an  equally  open  manner,  and  quite  unmoved  by 
the  noise.  And  I  am  sorry  to  think  that  I  may  not  expect  to  see 
my  old  friend  Bam  Singh  again.  I  have  told  you  of  him — a 
poor  gentleman  with  nothing  in  the  world  but  his  bit  of  land  and 
his  grandSather's  tulwar,  which  he  carries  tucked  under  his  arm, 
according  to  the  privilege  of  Native  States.  And  he  will  look  any  one, 
from  the  Viceroy  downwards,  straight  in  the  eyes,  and  talk  to  him 
with  the  most  perfect  manners,  knowing  what  he  owes  to  himself 
as  a  Rajput  of  ancient  family,  and  assuming  that  the  Englishman 
knows  it — as,  if  he  is  worth  his  salt,  he  does.  Walter  Scott 
would  have  understood  Ram  Singh  down  to  the  ground.  (I  hoi)e 
to  live  to  see  the  public  imderstand ;  that  is  the  only  final 
security  against  the  formulising  creatures  of  pens  and  ink  who 
infest  all  governments,  even  the  most  God-granted.)  There  must 
have  been  such  people  in  the  Highlands,  almost  within  living 
memorv. 

I  have  broken  off  for  a  hunt  in  my  battered  copy  of  Colonel 
Tod*8  '  Rajasthan,'  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  worst  arranged 
books  in  the  world.  At  length  I  find  the  story  of  the  young 
Rajput  sepoy,  who,  being  alone  in  charge  of  an  elephant,  was  set 
upon  by  about  fifty  robbers,  fired  on  them,  and  was  cut  down  and 
left  desperately  wounded.  Having  been  brought  into  camp,  *he 
was  firm,  collected,  and  even  cheerful ;  and,  to  a  kind  reproach 
for  his  rashness,  he  said,  **  What  would  you  have  ^:aid,  Captain 
Sahib,  had  I  surrendered  the  Company's  musket  without  fight- 
ing ?  "  *     All  this  packed  away  in  a  casual  footnote.    Compani  kd 
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iMiwiuff  IS  dead  and  buried,  and  John  Company  too';  but  the 
liajfmt  hireed  is  there  still,  and,  moreover,  can  shoot  straight  as 
well  as  flight,  now  that  there  is  something  better  than  the  musket 
of  our  ancestors  to  shoot  with. 

But  this  is  Tolcame,  and  I  am  no  longer  a  Political,  but  ^ 
Nr]uire,  or  squireling,  of  Wessex ;  and  you  ask  me  for  the  news. 

Vegetables  you  shall  have  as  soon  as  it  pleases  the  elements 
and  Knticknap.  Talk  not  to  me  of  terrifying  curates,  but  teach 
ifie  how  I  may  be  delivered  irom  grovelling  before  Enticknap. 
A  certain  dignity  is  '  expected  of  me '  by  the  traditions  of  the 
service,  but  what  is  a  poor  man  to  do  who  knows  nothing  of 
KngliHli  gardening  ?  I  have  corresponded  with  official  superiors, 
interviewed  holy  men  of  several  religions,  clean  and  dirty,  clothed 
and  unclothed,  in  their  right  minds  and  otherwise,  and  all  un- 
shakeiible  in  argument  (Harry  knows  the  other  end  of  one  of 
those  stories  ;  I  mentioned,  by  the  way,  to  the  Mullah  at  parting, 
AH  A  piece  of  family  news,  the  impending  arrival  of  Harry's  battery 
in  camp,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  the  tribal  saint  growing  half  a 
ftibit  A  week  in  his  grave)  ;  and  I  have  wholly  failed  to  make  any 
impression  on  a  globe-trotting  anti-opiumist ;  but  your  gardener 
in  tho  only  true  infallible.  Enticknap  says  the  almonds  are  blighted 
likf».  Do  t  know  what  he  means  ?  No.  Why  don't  I  ask  him  ? 
What  ?  Would  you  have  me  tamper  with  the  foundations  of 
lK*lir«f  ?  IN*rhaps<  you  may  know,  though.  Enticknap  admits  no 
illfl'c^ronof^  of  opinion  in  matters  of  gardening,  but  I  believe  him 
t(»  Ailmi<  that  you  are  capable  of  imderstanding  his  reasons. 
Anyhow,  Ihon^  is  no  almond  blossom  vet. 

A«  t«»  our  i^eople — animals  first,  of  course.  Merlin  the 
An«»i«Mit ,  who  was  young  and  frisky  when  I  last  went  out,  is  con- 
ftftncHl  in  his  opinion  that  I  am  really  the  same  person. 
Mo«g»trt*w.  apixirently  so  oalleii  from  being  of  a  rather  silent 
\\^h\\ .  and  of  even  more  melanoholy  looks  than  a  basset-hound  has 
anv  ri|{ht  io  be.  has  taken  a  sort  of  quiet  ikncy  to  Margaret, 
t'nwtp*'  h*j{s  do  not  interest  (hem,  naturally.  WTiy  should  they  ? 
Muhopa'  |(»|{p.  now — nioe  tight  gaiters  all  over,  buttons  to  tid^e 
\\%M  of—nrc  quite  diAerent.  I>ear  old  Bishop  Abraham  was 
fHi'«UUhlf»  to  theoollege  beagles  at  Eton.  It  u^s  against  etiquette 
^)»  \\\\\\  U\  notii^e  their  existence — and  he  didn't,  Mr.  Weekes 
M\\\p\  v\{\\i^x  Iv  nerx-ous  about  dogs,  or  generally  anxious  about  ms 
•m«)  tM*tiu>ni  or— as  indeed  voii  most  plausibly  conjecture — at  a 
\^*m  l<>i  iHim«»«hin({  to  say.    He  is  but  a  kutcha  sort  of  young 
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padre,  or  it  might  be  juster  perhaps  to  say  in  literal  English, 
half-baked,  for  he  may  make  a  man  yet.  Jast  now  he  is  distracted 
between  shyness  and  zeal  to  improve  in  cycling  (it  will  be  so 
useful  to  him  for  visiting  his  flock  in  a  scattered  parish); 
Margaret  is  the  only  person  here,  for  the  moment,  who  knows 
much  about  it,  and  she  conducts  us  on  easy  rides  fit  for  beginners ; 
she  says  she  won't  answer  for  the  consequences  if  either  of  us  is 
turned  loose  on  these  roads  before  she  certifies  us  quite  safe.  If 
I  am  a  good  old  man  she  holds  out  hopes  that  in  a  few  weeks  more 
I  may  ride  all  the  way  down  the  hill  to  Little  Buckland.  You 
know  the  curve  and  the  steepness  thereof — no,  you  don't ;  looking 
down  a  hill  from  a  bicycle  is  quite  unlike  looking  down  it  in  any 
other  position.  At  present,  that  caution-board  is  more  formidable 
to  me  than  any  Ohazi's  green  turban  to  any  soldier.  Our  cousin 
Jem  of  Silvertoe  is  said  to  be  a  mighty  man  of  wheels ;  I  am 
writing  to  him  for  some  general  advice,  as  Mr.  Weekes,  having 
an  inordinate  respect  for  every  kind  of  authority,  and  having 
heard  of  Jem  in  that  capacity  from  some  Oxbridge  friend,  would 
not  rest  till  I  did.  That  youth  would  rather  be  stuck  on  the 
devil's  pitchfork — being  the  real  proper  devil — than  wafted  to 
heaven  on  the  wings  of  an  unlicensed  seraph.  However,  Jem 
ceases  from  his  lectures  in  a  week  or  two  now,  so  there  is  no  harm 
in  asking  him.  Weekes  is,  so  far,  less  able  on  his  machine  than  I 
am,  but  he  has  got  up  the  slang  elaborately,  and  indited  a  list  of 
questions  for  Jem  which  I  don't  more  than  half  understand.  .  .  • 
Margaret  sends  me  packing  to  dress  for  dinner.  What  a  treasure 
is  a  methodical  daughter !  .  .  .  I  came  home  to  enjoy  a  spell  of 
being  governed. 

Monday  niglU. — Also  not  to  have  a  mail  day  to  think  of. 
This  Aryan  brother  is  going  to  say  abby-nay  when  he  likes,  now 
he  ifl  mustered  out.  Yes,  we  like  the  FoUetts  already.  The  little 
old  gentleman  is  quiet,  seems  dry  at  first ;  I  thought  we  should 
never  get  much  forwarder.  But  never  make  formulas  about 
people  till  you  know  them  (did  not  you  teach  me  that  principle  ?), 
and  best  not  then.  Towards  the  end  of  his  return  visit,  Margaret 
mentioned  that  the  eminent  restoring  architect,  Mr.  Newpoyntz, 
had  been  seen  at  the  station.  *  Not  to  do  anything  to  the  churchy 
Mr.  Vicar  ? '  says  L  *  Saving  my  cloth,'  says  he,  *  I  would  sooner 
curse  him  with  the  curse  of  Emulphus  than  have  him  touch  a 
stone  of  it.'  'Is  it  so?'  cried  I,  and  took  down  the  little 
*  Tristram  Shandy '  that  used  to  go  my  rides  with  me  in  one 
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pocket  to  balance  the  Penal  Code  in  the  other.  'Indeed,  Sir 
Kichard/  said  he,  jast  a  little  taken  aback,  with  the  book  in  his 
liand,  and  a  queer  little  pucker  about  his  lips,  *  by  the  virtue  of 
thiH  book,  I  am  bold  to  profess  myself  a  humble  admirer  of  the 
late  Mr.  Sterne — as  a  man  of  letters.*  So  thereupon  we  are 
friends  :  not  yet  so  far  as  the  friend  of  your  friends  and  enemy  of 
your  enemies  footing ;  we  shall  see.  Nobody  can  tell  me  to  what 
school  of  theology  Mr.  Follett  belongs,  and  that  I  like  well,  too. 

For  one  fruit  of  our  acquaintance,  the  Vicar  is  to  show  me  in 
Selden's  ^  Titles  of  Honour,'  when  I  am  next  at  the  parsonage, 
some  profitable  matter  for  Sir  Augustus  and  the  Honourable 
Order. 

I  not^  your  family  news,  and  perceive  that  my  training  in  the 
political  department  in  not  to  lie  rusty.  Meanwhile,  I  guess 
many  things  will  answer  themselves.  There  is  surely  something 
I  forgot — yes,  we  call  the  new  cart  horse  *  Job,'  because  there  is 
nobody  else  he  looks  like.  From  your  loving  brother,  these — ^nay, 
we  have  royal  names,  and  it  pleases  me  to  sign  as  a  sovereign. 

Sur  oe,  Madame  et  sa>ur,  que  Dieu  vous  ayt  dans  sa  tressainte 
gartle, 

Richard  Etchingham. 

1\S, — I  have  read  •  Only  a  Woman's  Heart.'  You  can  tell 
Minnie  I  think  it  etxoellent.  What  I  mean  is  the  title.  Not  that 
I  l>elieve  it  was  her  own  invention. 


m. 

J'\vm  Mia^fsi  Htlzabeth  Etchingham  to  Sir  JHdiard  Etchingham. 

1)kak,  oh  deai\  oh  dear — the  vegetables  have  never  come.  Kle- 
n\eut8  and  Kntioknap  j^^ermitting  otr  not  permitting,  send,  best  of 
h»\>tluns,  a  mildewed  beetroot  or  a  frost-bitten  cabbage  at  once. 
Kemen\ber  that  our  immortal  feelings^  not  our  mortal  app^tes, 
are  at  stake,  anvl  in  t^uch  a  case  a  very  turnip's  top  may  prove 
ainbix>aia. 

^  liaily  Clementine  Muir  never  buys  a  cabbage.  The  cabbage- 
tide  tlows  in  fast  from  Muir  HalL    Mrs.  Carstairs  neve^r *    As 

you  love  me,  Kiobard,  send  a  leaf  or  root. 

I  was  very  glad  to  have  your  letter.  To  see  your  handwiitiiig 
on  any  bat  the  transparent  ettvelQpe>  stamped  with  the  ftr-away- 
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looking  light-green  stamp,  gives  me  a  shock  of  pleasure,  and 
somehow  I  am  not  wholly  sorry  that  you  in  Wessex  do  in  a 
manner  regret  the  Land  of  Eegrets.  The  Land  of  Kegrets  does 
not  get  its  share  of  sentiment.  Our  countrymen  and  country- 
women pass  years  and  years  of  life  there,  and — unless  there  is  a 
child's  grave  to  leave  for  ever  also — can  apparently  say  an  eternal 
farewell  to  India  with  not  the  slightest  pulling  up  of  themselves 
by  the  roots. 

Yes,  I  seem  to  know  your  friend,  Eam  Singh,  his  nice  honour, 
his  gentle  manners,  and  high  courage,  and  I  wonder  if  he  is  the 
Rajput  Colonel  Newcome — Colonel  Newcome  with  a  prouder 
ancestry  behind  him. 

I  wish  you  would  make  a  book  of  Indian  heroes  for  the  chil- 
dren's reading  by  and  by.  (It  goes  without  saying  nowadays  that 
by  *  the  children  '  we  mean  Charles  and  Minnie's  boys.)  These 
recent  Frontier  campaigns  have  brought  forth  deeds  of  heroism 
sufficient  for  the  filling  of  many  chapters.  I  wish  you  would  tell, 
with  other  stories  of  valour,  of  the  Sikhs  who  last  June,  by  that 
garden  wall  in  the  Tochi  Valley,  lost  their  lives  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  their  wounded  comrades.  I  wish  you  would  put  into 
print  the  names  of  Subadars  Sundar  Singh,  1st  Bengal  Infantry, 
of  Narain  Singh  and  Sundar  Singh,  1st  Sikhs,  who,  seeing  all  the 
British  officers  wounded,  got  together  a  party  of  their  men,  making 
a  most  determined  stand,  and  covering  the  withdrawal  whilst 
themselves  under  heavy  fire.  The  wording  of  the  despatch  con- 
cerning that  Tochi  ViJley  garden-wall  site,  which  I  read  first  in 
the  copy  of  *  The  Madras  Weekly  Mail,'  sent  by  Colonel  Leagrave 
to  Cynthia,  stuck  in  my  memory  like  a  burr.  *  The  conduct  of 
Subadar  Sundar  Singh,  l&t  Punjab  Infantry,  at  the  place  where 
he  died  was  most  heroic.  At  this  place  many  other  men  also 
behaved  with  great  heroism.  All  those  who  fell  there  gave  their 
lives  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  their  comrades.' 

You  will  like  the  boys.  Your  namesake  is  an  attractive 
creature,  and  little  Harry  a  Puck-like  spirit.  Their  Uncle  Harry, 
who,  from  the  first,  found  great  favour  in  their  sight,  proved  in 
levee  harness  a  ravishingly  splendid  spectacle.  *I  speak  gwuff 
and  wear  a  sward  like  Uncle  Hawey,'  Harry  now  declares,  and 
since  the  levee  day  he  and  his  brother  try  with  more  assiduity 
than  success  '  to  speak  gwuff.' 

I  don't  know  if  *  everything  is  spoilt  by  use,'  but  the  faculty 
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of  tieeing  likes  and  unlikea  seems  to  be,  and  seema  to  fade  with 
childhood.  'Are  they  the  petals  of  my  feet?'  Dicky  asked, 
looking  at  his  pink  toes  after  his  first  botany  lesson.  (The  tran- 
scribing of  babies'  babble  no  longer  needa  an  apology,  since  wise 
men  and  learned  have  turned  their  scientific  attention  that  way.) 
The  children  will  prove,  I  hope,  a  source  of  interest  to  our 
stepmother,  but  as  character  fixes  the  point  of  view  of  every 
situation,  woe  be  it  to  each  one  implicated  should  the  perambu- 
lators stand  oftener  at  the  maternal  grandmother's  door  than  at 
the  door  of  the  step-paternal  anceatress.  And  pleaae  bear  in 
mind,  lest  the  gravity  of  the  situation  escape  you,  that  the 
dwelling  of  Mrs.  Vivian,  measured  by  a  blue  silk  inch-measure  on 
the  map  of  London,  is,  if  anything,  further  removed  from  Lower 
Berkeley  Street  than  is  that  of  Laura,  Lady  Etchingham;  so  the 
doctrine  of  propinquity  cannot  excuse  the  too  frequent  progress 
thitherwards  of  the  nursery  people. 

I  thought  that  you  and  Mr,  Follett  would  discover  each  other. 
The  neighbours  generally — not  the  cottage  folk  ;  they  swear 
by  '  Parson  Follett  '—are  inclined  to  look  askance  upon  him,  and 
to  call  hia  orthodoxy  in  question.  Every  one  in  the  country  does 
not  go  with  you  in  preferring  charity  to  the  Creeds. 

Tell  me  if  the  '  Titles  of  Honour'  supplies  intelligence  meet 
for  Sir  Augustus,  who,  for  some  reaaon  beat  known  to  bimaelf,  has 
developed  a  tendency  to  visit  us  incessantly.  He  seems  keen, 
also,  that  we  should  go  to  have  tea  at  the  Heralda'  Office  with 
some  one  known  to  him.  (What  a  pity  it  is  that  he  is  not  a 
pursuivant  himself !  He  would  idolise  his  tabard.)  If,  as  I  expect, 
Mr,  l*'ollet.t  unlocks  for  your  benefit  both  his  heart  and  his  book- 
cases, Tolcarne  will  blossom  out  in  books  like  the  rose,  I  hold  in 
affectionate  remembrance  the  shelf  of  old  folio  editions  of  the 
English  classics.  It  was  from,  that  shelf,  one  afternoon  in  spring, 
when  tho  birda  sang  and  the  sunlight  came  slanting  through  the 
network  of  mulberry  branches,  that  Mr.  Follett  took  and  laid 
upon  the  study  table  the  great  brown  volume  in  which  I  first 
rnado  the  iicquaintauce  of  '  The  Faerie  Ijueene.'  The  rightful 
myuniit*  to  '  The  Faerie  Queene'  still  seem  to  me  to  be  the  song 
of  A  thrush,  gold  Kunlight  slanting  through  the  branches  of  the 
old  mulberry  tree  that  adorns  the  parsonage  lawn,  and  the  scent 
rf  Mm.  FoUett's  jHile-blue  hyacintba.  ^^ 
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I  was  called  yesterday  from  my  writing  to  the  drawing-room, 
ihtsre  to  find  Mrs.  Vivian — between  whom  and  Laura,  by  the  way, 
there  is  no  love  lost.  Mrs.  Vivian  shocks  Laura ;  Laura  bores 
Mrs.  Vivian.  Is  it  better  to  be  bored  or  shocked  ?  *  To  be 
bored,'  would  say  the  holy ;  *  To  be  shocked,*  would  think  the 
profade.  (There  is  one  thing  about  it:  no  one  likes  to  be  bored, 
and  many  like  to  be  shocked.)  However,  I  trust  that  on  this 
occasion  neither  Laura  nor  Mrs.  Vivian  was,  thanks  to  the  other, 
in  extremis,  for  fate,  in  the  person  of  Harry  and  Sir  Augustus, 
provided  JSIrs.  Vivian  with  her  panacea  for  all  ills — an  audience, 
and  dowered  Jiaura  with  a  dock  to  her  nettles  in  the  guise  of  a 
sympathiser — old  Mrs.  Carstairs. 

Mr.  Vivian's  taciturnity  was  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Vivian's  flow 
of  words.  (She  looks  as  pretty  as  ever,  and  grows  younger  with 
the  years ;  she  is  ten  years  younger  than  Minnie  already.)  *  My 
husband,'  she  said,  '  never  speaks,  unless  it  is  to  ask  if  any  one  has 
seen  his  umbrella  or  knows  where  **  Bradshaw  "  is.  When  I  tell 
him  he  really  mu8t  talk,  he  says  he  can't — he  has  nothing  to  say. 
I  dare  say  he  hasn't.  Still  it  would  be  a  relief  if  he  would  even 
groan,  or  strike  the  hours  like  the  clock.'  A  solemn  *Very 
true '  here,  from  Sir  Augustus,  who  is  too  self-occupied  to  catch 
the  gist  of  words  that  have  no  bearing  upon  one  of  his  own 
hobbies,  and  a  significant  cough  from  Mrs.  Carstairs,  whose 
collection  of  present-day  criminals  now  includes  Mrs.  Vivian. 

By  Laura,  of  course,  these  utterances  were  taken  seriously, 
and,  fortified  by  Mrs.  Carstairs's  sympathy,  she  was  evidently 
prepared,  had  a  pause  in  Mrs.  Vivian's  oration  allowed  of  more 
than  an  ejaculatory  reply,  to  argue  that  *  a  groan  from  the  lips 
of  a  dumb  animal,  even,  must  be  excessively  painful  to  right- 
minded  hearers.  How  much  more  so  from  the  lips  of  a  himian 
creature  whom  we  love ! '  Mrs.  Vivian,  speaking  in  the  direction 
of  Harry  and  Sir  Augustus,  went  on  to  say  that  she  did  not  know 
how  it  might  be  with  rvjhUminded  people,  but  that  she  would 
often  be  glad  to  hear  her  husband  groan,  just  to  prove  that  she 
was  not  sitting  alone  with  the  tables  and  chairs. 

At  this  point  we  were  invaded  by  Mr.  Biggleswade  (once  Jim's 
Oxbridge  friend,  now  the  Vivians'  Dampshire  vicar).  Having 
pretty  well  ignored  our  stepmother,  who  is  always  polite  to 
clergymen  of  every  persuasion,  he  produced  from  his  pocket  a 
very  slim  volume,  and  presented  it  to  Cynthia-  -*  As  I  promised.' 

*  Are  those  your  pagan  love-poems,  or  the  verses  in  which  you 
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patronise  Christianity,  Mr.  Biggleswade  ?  '  inquired  Mrs.  Vivian. 
'  It  is  so  kind  of  Mr.  Biggleswade  to  believe — most  thoughtfnl 
and  considerate,  is  it  not 't '  Thereupon  Harry's  '  gwaff '  laugh 
was  beard,  and  a  repetition  of  Sir  Augustus's  impressive  '  Very 
true.'  Mr.  Biggleswade,  however,  lost  none  of  his  jaunty  airiness 
of  demeanour.  He  fixed  his  Oxbridge  smile  for  a  moment  upon 
Mrs.  Vivian,  and  admitted,  as  be  seated  himself  upon  the  sofa  by 
Cynthia's  side,  that  he  'did  not  pretend  to  be  one  of  the  old 
school  of  (.■lerics.'  What  be  then  went  on  to  say  to  Cynthia,  '  not 
knowing,  can't  say,'  to  quote  old  nurse;  but  evident  was  it 
that  his  discourse  embarrassed  the  child.  As  the  colour  which 
had  flickered  in  her  cheek  since  Mrs.  Vivian  announced,  in  quite 
audible  tones,  '  Miss  Leagrave  is  just  like  a  Eomney,'  heightened, 
Mr,  Biggleswade's  bantering  laugh  grew  more  frequent.  Will 
Harry  go  to  the  rescue,  I  wondered,  or  shall  I  ?  But,  as  I 
wondered,  lo  and  behold,  suddenly  the  Oxbridge  smile  petrified, 
Mr,  Biggleswade's  cheek  blanched,  and  terror  wrote  itself  in  his 
eyes.  Had  influenza  marked  him  for  its  own?  Had  he  just 
developed  a  conscience,  or  a  heart  disease  ?  No.  Dropping  my 
gaze  from  his  face  to  bis  feet,  there  saw  I  our  Trelavraey 
suspiciously  snuffing  the  Biggleswade  boots ;  and,  having  sniffed 
and  not  approved,  what  did  our  Trelawney  but  proceed  to  sharpen 
his  claws  upon  the  leg  of  Jlr.  Uiggleswade's  chair,  as  if  preparing 
weapons  of  attack.  Poor  pseudo-pagan  love-poet !  Poor  patron 
of  Christianity !  Poor  disconcerter  of  shy  Cyntbias  !  With  an 
incoherent  reference  to  train-catching,  the  Thing  was  gone. 

'  Does  your  cat  like  cream,  Elizabeth  ? '  then  asked  honest 
Harry.  To  murmur  '  Not  enough  to  go  round '  was  to  waste 
breath.  Out  ran  the  contents  of  the  cream  jug  into  the  saucer  of 
Harry's  teacup,  down  to  the  vexy  last  drop.  Lowlily  bent  Harry, 
and  with  a  very  fair  imitation  of  the  air  of  self-conscious  con- 
deHcension  with  which  Mr,  Biggleswade  serves  the  Church,  did 
Trelawney  deign  to  lap  the  cream  held  conveniently  by  a  major  in 
Her  Majesty's  army  to  the  level  of  his  Persian  lips.  There,  now 
you  know  alt  about  it. 

Ah  to  that  bicycling  business,  well  can  I  picture  your  wicked 
child  enlertaiuing  herself  with  Mr.  Weekes's  timidities ;  hut  should 
'  -III  unbend  in  his  reply  to  the  cycling  questions,  the  poor  '  half- 
id'  man  will,  I  trust,  be  supplied  with  an  espurgateci  addition 
-m'f  wit.  M 
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And  now,  Richard,  put  kind  inquiry  concerning  his  rheumatism 
to  Enticknap,  pat  the  ancient  Merlin  and  the  mute  Songstress  for 
me,  and  beg  Margaret,  as  cats  do  not  always  c€ure  for  caresses,  to 
make  Luna's  pat  from  me  a — ^pat  of  butter. 

Dear  Dickory,  dear  Richard,  ever  and  always  your 

Affectionate  sister, 

Elizabeth. 

IV. 
From  Sir  Richard  Etchingham  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Etchingham. 

My  dear  Euzabeth, — How  like  you  this  return  of  winter 
out  of  season  ?  There  is  no  talk  now  of  almond  blossom  or  any 
other ;  lucky  is  the  plant  that  has  not  been  over-hasty.  Luckily 
for  Enticknap's  temper,  too,  he  is  not  idle,  for  there  is  a  good  day 
or  two's  work  in  clearing  the  snow  off  every  piece  of  exposed  roof. 
The  drift  is  two  feet  deep  in  the  Little  Buckland  lane,  moulded  by 
the  wind  in  places  into  crests  running  almost  to  a  knife-edge. 
For  my  part,  I  am  glad  to  be  away  from  town,  as  I  prefer  clean 
snow  to  dirty  mud,  and  that  you  are  swimming  in  mud  I  make  no 
doubt.  And  so  yesterday  being,  as  Pepys  would  say,  a  very  foul, 
snowing,  windy  day,  I  trudged  across  to  the  Vicarage  and  had  a 
good  time  with  Parson  FoUett  among  his  books.  I  have  fancied 
now  and  again  that  I  was  really  meant  for  a  bookworm.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  professional  scholars  I  know  have  mostly  given  me 
to  understand  that  they  envy  those  to  whom  scholarship  is  a 
recreation  ;  and  I  suspect  that  a  man  who  gives  himself  to  books 
before  he  has  seen  anything  of  the  world  is  but  penny-wise  in  his 
own  craft,  for  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  will  ever  more  than  half 
understand  his  books.  The  Vicar,  at  any  rate,  thinks  that  pure 
ignorance  of  men  and  affairs  is  answerable  for  many  astonishing 
conjectures  and  futile  controversies  of  learned  persons. 

We  had  out  Selden's  *  Titles  of  Honor ' — not  Honour  with  a  u, 
so  much  for  the  new-fangledness  of  *  American  spelling ' — which 
seems  to  be  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  elaborate  frivolities.  He  sets 
forth  the  authentic  documents  about  the  origin  of  Baronets  at 
large,  and  nothing  can  be  less  romantic.  We  date  from  1611 ; 
King  James  I.  founded  us  in  the  most  undisguised  manner  to 
raiBe  money  for  the  settlement  of  Ulster.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  he  did,  or  endeavoured  to  do,  the  business  in  a  decent 
fashion,  not  by  way  of  selling  the  dignity  to  the  highest  bidders. 
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The  transaction  was  for  a  fixed  price,  with  ready  money  for  part 
and  good  references  for  the  rest.  There  were  Com  miss  ion  era  '  for 
treating  with  saeh  as  desired  to  be  created  upon  the  terms  In  the 
preamble  of  the  Patent,'  and  they  were  instructed  to  inform 
[iliplicants  '  that  those  who  desire  to  be  admitted  into  the 
dignity  of  Baronets  must  maintain  the  number  of  thirty  foot- 
Souldiers  in  Ireland  for  three  years,  after  the  rate  of  eight  pence 
sterling  Money  of  England  by  the  day  ;  And  the  wages  of  one 
whole  year  to  be  paid  into  Our  Keneipt,  upon  passing  of  the 
Patent,'  Mr.  Kollett  bade  ma  observe  the  Scottish  prudence  of 
the  king  as  to  the  sterling  money  of  England ;  Irish  money  was 
worth  much  less  (like  Scotch,  with  which — or  the  lack  of  it — he 
was  of  course  well  acquainted).  The  applicants  had  to  show  both 
a  personal  and  a  property  qualification  besides  their  money:  the 
Commissioners  are  to  'proceed  with  none,  except  it  shall  appear 
unto  you  upon  good  proof,  that  they  are  men  of  quality,  state 
of  living,  and  good  reputation  worthy  of  the  same ;  and  that 
they  are  at  the  least  descended  of  a  Grandfather  by  the  Fathers 
siile  that  bare  Armes,  And  have  also  of  certain  yearly  revenue  in 
Lands  of  inheritance  in  poasession,  One  Thousand  pounds  per 
Anvum  de  claro,'  or  an  equivalent.  Knights  were  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  preferred  to  esquires,  knighthood  being  '  such  a  mark 
as  is  but  temporary.'  There  was  sense  in  this  too,  said  Mr.  Follett, 
as  in  James  I.'s  time  several  of  the  best  and  moat  ancient  families 
in  England  had  never  been  anything  but  esquires  from  father  to 
son,  as  indeed  some  of  them  arc  to  this  day.  JMr.  Follett  himself 
has  stayed  with  a  western  si^uire  who  still  punctually  receives  a 
rent  of  a  pound  of  black  pepper  reserved  by  a  deed  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  he  has  seen  a  writ  of  William  Rufus  in  the 
Record  ( Iffice  containing  the  identical  Christian  namesand  surnameB 
sl.ill  uned  by  the  same  family  at  the  same  place.  The  secret  of 
these  fortunate  stocks  must  have  consisted  in  being  just  big 
eniiugh  people  to  iiold  their  own,  and  not  .so  great  as  to  be  tempted 
into  high  (reasons  and  other  dangerous  ad\'entures.  I  don't  think 
Jamca  1.  caught  many  of  them  to  be  made  baronets.  I  am 
glad  they  went  on,  and  stitl  go  on,  as  plain  gentlemen  ;  it  is  one 
(if  the  things  that  make  an  English  gentleman's  position  unique. 
James  I.  (to  return  to  his  new  creation)  was  even  careful  to 
provide  again,it  corruption  and  extortion  ;  every  newly  created 
horoiipt  was  to  take  his  oath  that  he  had  not  directly  or  in- 
oplly  given  more  for  the  dignity  than  the  regulation  price  m 
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laid  do\\Ti,  and  *  the  charges  of  passing  his  patent.'  Also  there  is 
a  strict  injunction  that  all  money  paid  in  is  to  be  kept  as  a 
separate  fund.  Selden  does  not  tell  us  how  far  these  excellent 
intentions  were  carried  out  in  fact,  and  perhaps  he  did  not  choose 
to  inquire.  Within  a  year  *  a  certain  controversie  touching  Place 
and  Precedence  between  the  younger  sons  of  Viscounts  and 
Barons  and  the  Baronets  *  arose  *  out  of  some  dark  words  contained 
in  the  Letters  Patents  of  the  said  Baronets.'  It  was  solemnly 
heard  by  James  I.  in  person  with  the  aid  of  his  Council,  and  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  younger  sons  of  viscounts  and  barons  by 
a  long  and  pompous  decree.  This  decree  contains  the  king's 
promise  to  the  baronets  not  to  create  any  new  title  or  dignity 
beneath  that  of  a  Jx)rd  of  Parliament  and  superior  or  equal  to  a 
baronet's,  which  has  ever  since  been  repeated  in  the  patents  issued 
to  new  baronets.  And  now  you  are  at  least  as  well  qualified  to 
discuss  the  Honourable  Order  and  its  privileges  as  Sir  Augustus 
Pampesford.  Mr.  FoUett  explains  to  me  (for  1  really  knew  nothing 
about  it)  that  the  grievance  of  our  Order  consists  in  the  Crown 
having  declared  that  the  sons  of  Lords  of  Appeal  (who  are  barons 
only  for  life)  are  to  go  before  us.  I  suppose  the  Crown  took 
good  advice,  and  Mr.  FoUett  as  much  as  said  he  could  see  nothing 
in  the  point  ;  the  question  seems  to  be  whether  a  Lord  of 
Appeal  is  a  real  baron,  or,  if  you  please,  whether,  if  James  I.  had 
made  Lords  of  Appeal,  he  would  have  considered  them  real 
barons.  It  might  have  been  a  pretty  question  for  Jacobean 
heralds  to  argue.  But  I  hope  Sir  Augustus  will  not  meet  our 
good  brother  Charles  in  Hans  Place  or  elsewhere  while  his  head  is 
full  of  this,  as  Charles  would  certainly  deliver  a  discourse  of  half 
an  hour,  proving  to  Sir  Augustus,  on  the  most  infallible  Liberal 
principles,  that  he  has  no  business  to  exist.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  swallowed  formulas  too  if  I  had  stayed  at  home. 

Margaret  and  I  have  performed  our  dinner  at  the  Squares. 
The  dulness  was  just  what  you  told  me  to  expect,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  their  long  dining-room  being  horribly  cold  ;  you  know 
they  are  people  who  live  by  the  calendar;  so  they  have  taken 
down  their  curtains  and  reduced  their  fires  because  the  equinox 
i.^  past.  Well,  *  I  have  seen  colder,'  as  an  early  saint  said  when 
they  asked  him  how  he  could  bear  standing  in  ice-cold  water ; 
and  perhaps  I  have  seen  duller  at  Indian  official  entertainment f. 
But  formal  dinner-parties  are  a  necessary  evil  to  me  at  best. 
Margaret  is  anxious  to  keep  me  up  to  my  social  duties,  and  tells 
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me  we  really  owe  it  to  the  neighbours.    No  doubt  she  is  right, 
especially  as  you  do  not  contradict  her. 

Jem  has  written  to  me  firom  S.T.C.,  and  it  won't  do  to  show  to 
Mr.  Weekes  at  all — ^in  £eu;t  I  can  think  of  nothing  better  than 
sending  it  on  to  you  to  be  out  of  harm's  way.  Not  that  Laura 
would  be  pleased  with  it  either,  so  treat  it  with  the  discretion  due 
to  a  demi-official  communication.  By  the  way,  you  know  Laura's 
little  habit  of  questioning  people  about  their  letters  and  wanting 
to  see  them.  She  can  very  seldom — ^perhaps  never — ^be  gratified 
so  £Eur  as  mine  are  concerned.  As  to  Weekes,  I  must  tell  him  that 
Jem  is  still  too  busy  to  answer  in  detail,  which  is  true  so  &r  as  it 
goes. 

How  shall  I  have  my  Tod's  *  Bajasthan '  bound  ?  He  is  barely 
holding  together.  You  need  not  tell  me  to  ask  the  Vicar.  I 
want  the  benefit  of  your  taste  as  well  as  his  wisdom. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

RiGHD.  EtCHINGHAM. 


pENCLOeURE.] 

From  James  Etchingham,^  Aasistard  Tutor  of  SUvertoe  CoUege^ 
Oxbridge,  to  Sir  Richard  Etckingham,^  ToUame. 

My  dear  Sib  Richard, — It  is  the  end  of  term,  true  enough, 
but  with  that  end  comes  a  business  called  Collections,  not  conducive 
to  leisure  for  tutors.  Anyhow,  I  don't  see  how  I  could  answer  a 
string  of  questions  from  a  man  I  have  never  seen  which  nmge 
over  the  whole  art  of  cycling,  and  every  part  and  fitting  of  a 
machine,  from  lamp  to  backstays.  The  short  answer  to  about 
ikree-c|uart«r8  of  them  is  that  it  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  he  had 
\miJijnt  find  out  what  suits  him  and  stick  to  it.  Otherwise  the 
U0ii>f*  Kepiimus  may  take  in  a  penny  cycling  paper  and  become  a 
Yiilti^l  correspondent.  He  can  get  as  many  answers  as  he  likes 
i\mi>  Yin>y,  and  I  should  think  it  would  just  do  for  him.  If  you 
wmiM  U>  know  anything  I  could  tell  you  for  yourself,  that  would 
\m  ^juiUj  ^liffinrent.  But  I  guess  I  may  be  riding  about  your 
^i^nmify  in  tb«  vacation,  and  it  will  be  simpler  to  call  in  poson  one 
4«y  mA  m^  bow  you  are  gating  on. 

liow^er^  onr  scholar  Blunham  was  in  my  rooms  when  I  got 
Ur,  ^Nm\iml1^  raquuiitions.     He  is  an  odd  fish :  I  think  I  pointed 
m  vui  t^  you  when  you  were  here.    He  is  said  to  have  drc^ied 
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his  eyeglass  one  Sunday  when  he  was  reading  the  first  lesson  in 
chapel  (it  was  a  chapter  of  Proverbs),  and  to  have  found  it  less 
trouble  to  invent  the  rest  of  the  chapter  than  to  pick  up  the  glass. 
He  has  taken  to  the  wheel  as  the  most  independent  pastime,  and 
rather  taken  to  me  because  I  don't  mind  what  he  says,  don't 
expect  him  to  say  anything,  and  am  indulgent  to  his  experiments 
in  scholarship,  even  when  I  have  to  point  out  to  him  that  he 
should  reserve  originality  till  he  is  through  the  schools.  We  were 
going  out  for  a  ride.  I  showed  him  Mr,  Weekes,  and  he  twinkled 
silently.  During  the  ride  he  seemed  meditative,  and  latish  in 
the  evening  he  came  in  and  asked  me  abruptly  if  I  had  heard  of 
the  Professor  of  Aramaic's  last  discovery  of  some  new  fragments 
apparently  belonging  to  an  apocryphal  wisdom-book.  Now 
Aramaic  is  not  a  Crreats  subject,  and  so  I  gave  him  my  thirteenth 
variation  this  week  on  the  theme  that  a  fourth-year  scholar  who 
aims  at  a  first  should  not  be  too  much  interested  in  too  many 
things  at  once.  He  remarked  that  he  had  no  intention  of  reading 
the  original,  but  had  obtained  a  private  copy  of  the  Professor's 
translation  in  the  first  draft,  and  thought  I  might  like  to  see  it. 
This  is  what  he  ofiered  me. 

As  a  pair  of  wheels  that  run  truly  with  a  pleasant  murmuring^ 
so  is  the  talk  of  man  and  wife  in  an  house  which  is  well  ruled. 

As  the  noise  of  a  cheap  crock  which  rattleth,  so  is  dissension 
in  the  house  of  a  niggard  and  a  sloven. 

The  inches  of  our  gear  are  three  score  and  ten,  and  though 
there  be  some  so  strong  that  they  ride  four  score,  yet  is  their 
speed  but  labour  and  sorrow  at  the  day's  end  when  they  fetch 
their  wind  short  upon  an  hill. 

Blessed  is  the  damsel  whose  cruse  of  oil  faileth  not,  and  who 
looketh  to  her  own  tires ;  and  behold,  he  that  taketh  her  to  wife 
shall  prosper. 

Three  things  are  plagues  to  a  wheelman,  yea,  and  a  fourth  is 
abominable :  a  boy  which  leadeth  an  unruly  horse,  and  a  swine 
which  strayeth  in  the  road,  and  a  rash  woman  among  traffic  which 
regardeth  not  the  right  hand  or  the  left ;  but  the  most  grievous 
is  a  County  Council  which  scattereth  heaps  of  stones  in  the  high- 
way and  saith,  It  is  well  mended. 

My  son,  beware  of  inventors  which  promise  marvellous  things 
with  their  mouth,  lest  when  thou  puttest  thy  trust  in  their  many 
inventions  thou  be  overthrown  in  stony  places. 

3—2 
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Take  heed  untx>  thy  riding  in  strange  boroughs,  and  fall  not 
into  transgression  of  their  by-laws,  lest  thou  be  worsted  in  striving 
with  them  that  swear  valiantly  before  the  judgment-seat. 

Of  two  manner  of  people  thou  shalt  have  a  care,  and  flee  from 
the  third  as  an  host  of  the  heathen :  a  deaf  man  which  walketh 
in  the  darkness,  and  children  which  run  violently  out  of  school  at 
noontide,  and  a  constable  with  girded  loins  who  lurketh  after 
sunsetting. 

Perhaps  even  Mr.  Weekes  need  not  be  warned  against  the 
current  advertisement  of  this  type  : — 

Genuine  Offer, 

Sblvbdgb  k  Tbimmings 

Bave  taken  up  the  Cycle  Trade  as  a  branch  of  their  world-wide  Drapery  Stores. 

Selvedge  ic  Trimmings  will  present  every  Lady  Customer  who  sends  in  One 
Hundred  of  their  Five-Shilling  Coupons  within  the  half-year  with  one  of  their 
dainty  and  deliciowly  running 

Bohf  Poly  Cycles, 

Voters,  roll  to  Early  Polls 

On  RoLY  Poly  Cyclbs; 
Bustling  bakers,  bring  your  rolls 

On  RoLY  Poly  Cycles;  . 
Holy  Missioners,  mind  your  souls 

On  RoLY  Poly  Cyclbs. 

Bbab  Madam, — Have  you  patted  your  youih?  You  will  pass  him  easily  if 
you  are  riding  a  Roly  Poly  Cyclb  and  he  is  riding  anything  else. 

A  fair  customer  writes : — After  being  unable  for  many  years  to  take  any  kind 
of  exercise,  I  have  been  for  a  fifty-mile  ride  on  a  Roly  Poly  Cyclb.  My  doctor 
agrees  with  me  that  I  shall  never  want  to  ride  any  other. 

You  will  never  want  to  repair  your  Roly  Poly  Cyct^b  after  its  first  season. 

Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  writes : — I  never  fully  realised  the  joys  of  deca- 
dence before  I  coasted  down  the  Eiffel  Tower  on  a  RoLY  PoLY  Cyclb. 

Ask  for  Selvedqb  k  Tbimmings's  Illuminated  Cycle  Catalogue. 

Here  comes  a  man  with  an  essay  on  the  Platonic  Number.  I 
know  it  will  be  about  everything  except  the  text. — Yours  most 
truly,  rigidly,  and  rotarily, 

James  Etchingham. 
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Subsequently  to  the  adventure  related  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
CoRNHiLL  *  the  party  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  of  which  I  was 
the  humblest  member,  were  landed  at  Havana.  At  that  time,  as 
we  soon  discovered,  the  whole  island  was  in  the  throes  of  revolution, 
although  to  the  eyes  of  such  casual  observers  as  we  were  evidences 
of  prosperity  abounded.  When  we  entered  the  narrow  passage 
leading  to  the  restricted  waters  of  the  harbour  all  hands  gazed 
with  eager  interest  upwards  to  the  left  hand  where,  perched  upon 
a  beetling  precipice,  the  hoary  fortress  of  the  Moro  Castle  frowned 
down  upon  the  smiling  city.  Of  its  appearance  to  seaward  I 
remember  little,  but,  once  having  rounded  the  sandy  spit  running 
down  from  the  city  to  the  harbour's  mouth,  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Moro  Castle  was  designed  to  overawe 
the  inhabitants  of  Havana  much  more  than  to  repel  an  invading 
fleet.  At  first  sight  it  appeared  utterly  impregnable,  for  the 
cliffs  rose  perpendicularly  from  the  harbour,  in  many  places  with 
an  actual  overhang  at  the  summit,  and  in  few  of  less  altitude 
(to  our  judgment)  than  400  feet. 

The  first  impression  one  gets  of  the  harbour  is  that  it  is  £Eur 
too  small  for  its  requirements.  The  vessels  which  crowded  its 
waters  seemed  far  too  many  for  safety  in  case  of  a  gale  arising, 
while  two  or  three  good-sized  stretches  of  water  were  quite  un- 
occupied by  any  craft  larger  than  open  boats.  That,  we  after- 
wards learned,  was  owing  to  their  shallowness.  The  friendly 
Frenchman  who  was  carrying  us,  being  anxious  to  resume  his 
homeward  journey,  only  sailed  in  as  far  as  the  first  wharves  and 
dropped  anchor.  The  Captain  immediately  went  ashore  to  the 
British  Consul,  made  arrangements  for  our  transfer,  and  returned. 
In  a  few  minutes  our  brief  sea-farewells  were  said,  and  we  were 
in  a  shore  boat  bound  for  the  stairs.  Looking  backwards  we  saw 
our  friendly  hosts  already  at  the  windlass,  and  almost  before  we 
reached  the  landing-place  the  Potosi  had  weighed  and  was  swinging 
seaward  again. 

We  landed  imder  the  watchful  eyes  of  at  least  a  dozen  guarda^ 
eoaUis,  who  looked  as  though  they  at  any  rate  had  their  doubts 

*  *  Uy  Fint  Shipwreok/  Cobnhill  Magazine,  December  1897. 
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abotit  ns.     Well,  perhaps  they  were  hardly  to  blame,  for  a  more   . 
dierepu table-looking  Bet  of  scarecrows   it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  find.     But  each  man  had  a  bag  or  bundle  of  those  un-  { 
classified  odds  and  ends  that  a  sailor  will  hoard  and  make  use  of,  j 
although  apparently  only  lit  for  the  dust-heap.     Therefore  it  I 
came  necessary  to  shepherd  us  into  a  low  sheil  for  the  purpose  ( 
examining  our  luggage !     Now,   every  one  of  those  officials  v 
hungry  for  a  bribe,  and  their  disappointment  at  the  discovery  that  I 
we  were  actually  penniless,  as  well  as  entirely  innocent  of  smuggling   1 
intention,  was  deep  and  unconcealed.     The  few  poor  rags  we  owned 
were  tosaed  contemptuously  about  as  if  they  were  haymaking, 
and  their  remarks  (happily  understood  by  none  of  the  company 
but  myself)  were  quite  unfit  for  publication.     As  a  sort  of  solace 
I  suppose,  they  confiscated  all  the  sheath-knives  which,  like  most 
merchant  seamen,  we  carried  at  our  belts,  the  vice-consul  esplain- 
ing  that  the  carrying  of  weapons  was  illegal.     Yet,  as  we  were 
the  only  unarmed  persons  I  saw  during  my  stay  in  Havana  of  six 
months,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  were  mistaken.  t 

At  last,  it  appearing  that  we  were  not  too  dangerous,  we  were 
allowed  to  proceed,  and  sheepishly  enough  we  followed  the  vice- 
consul  up  town,  objects  of  much  comment  to  the  unemployed 
passers-by.  The  number  of  men  of  nil  shades  who  seemed  to  be 
independent  of  labour  astonished  us,  untH  we  saw  two  or  three 
gangs  of  slaves  toiling  like  ants  in  loading  and  discharging  ox- 
wagons.  Then,  of  course,  matters  were  clearer.  After  a  tramp 
of  about  twenty  minutes,  during  which  we  saw  only  two  females, 
both  negresses,  we  emerged  from  a  narrow  evil-smelling  alley  upon 
a  noble  square  of  immense  size,  at  the  comer  of  which  I  read  the 
name  '  I'laza  de  Armas.'  Here  there  were  trees,  fountains,  flagged 
or  asphalted  walks,  seats,  and  cafes  with  their  little  tables  and 
sharly  verandahs  in  plenty.  But  our  eyes  were  instantly  attracted 
by  a  conipiiny  of  armed  men,  or  rather  boys,  who  were  apparently 
being  drilled  in  a  curious  fashion  in  one  of  the  open  spaces,  I 
boil  done  witli  liiiighter  for  a  while,  atthough  it  was  enough  to  re- 
mind onf  of  l'"fil«lntrs  ragged  regiment.     And  even  had  I  felt  in- 

^'\  lo  fniile,  one  night  of  the  faces  of  that  miserable  company 
■'livn   I'lTectnally  quenched   any  such   desire.     They  were 
''  the  offNcourings  of  the  city,  lean,  wolfish,  undersized, 
ttmbly  sad.     I'here  was  a  faint  attempt  at  uniformity  in 
but   it  was  filthy  and  tattered  in   the  extreme. 
ouitly  arme<l,  but  the  majority  carried  only 
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weapon  at  their  side — a  compromise  between  a  bowie-knife  and  a 
machete,  or  cane-cutlass.     The  officers  were  smart,  soldierly-looking 
men,  well  dressed  and  armed,  but  evidently  profoundly  contemp- 
tuous of  their  rank  and  file.     This  sight,  however  interesting  to 
us,  was  wearisome  to  our  guide,  who  impatiently  ordered  us  on, 
saying,  as  he  did  so,  *  What  do  you  want  to  look  at  that  vermin 
for  ?     One  good  job,  you  won't  see  'em  any  more  after  to-night — 
at  least  not  many  of  *em.*     I  eagerly  asked  him  why,  receiving 
the  information  that  they  were  marching  that  evening  to  the  front 
against  the  rebels,  who  would  assuredly  slay  the  majority  of  them 
within  a  week.     This  remark,  conveyed  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  as 
of  one  who  was  describing  the  destiny  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  filled 
me  with  horror,  and  somehow  I  felt  glad  that  my  informant  was 
no  countryman  of  mine.     I  cannot  say  that  he  was  a  Spaniard, 
for  such  was  the  mixture  of  Latin  races  in  this  place,  as  in  the 
Mexican  ports  we  had  recently  left,  that  it  was  impossible  to  judge 
of  a  man's  nationality.    For  instance,  the  shipping  master,  a  New 
Orleans  Creole,  one  day  invited  me  to  his  house  to  dine.     There  I 
met  his  wife,  a  soi^disant  Spanish  lady,  and  their  three  daughters, 
bom  in  Havana.     The  young  ladies  were  each  engaged  to  be 
married,  and  their  JiancSa  were  present.     One  was  French,  one 
Italian,  and  one  Teuton.    The  result  of  these  unions  would  no 
doubt  grow  up  in  the  city  and  speak  Spanish  as  their  mother 
tongue,  but  their  nationality  would  be  an  indeterminate  quantity. 
But  to  resume.     The  place  we  were  bound  for  was,  I  under- 
stood, to  be  our  abode  while  in  Havana,  and  now  to  our  great 
relief  was  before  us.     Over  its  wide  front  ran  the  legend  *  Fonda 
dd  buen giisto*  which,  if  names  meant  anything,  was  consoling. 
It  was  a  large  and  well-appointed  cafd  with  rows  of  spotlessly 
white  tables  glittering  with  silver  and  glass ;  and  I  wondered  how 
our  grimy  ragged  condition  would  assort  with  such  splendour. 
I  was  relieved  to  find  that  at  the  back  of  the  building  there  was  a 
huge  apartment,  innocent  of  all  ornament,  with  a  paved  floor,  two 
immense  deal  tables,  and  a  number  of  benches  of  the  straightest 
sort.    This  saloon  was  lighted  by  unglazed  holes  in  the  walls,  and 
an  exit  into  a  dilapidated  courtyard  at  the  back  was  through  an 
irregular  breach  in  the  wall  that  somehow  savoured  of  bombard- 
ment or  earthquake.     In  one  comer  of  the  room  was  an  unpro- 
tected well  which  supplied  the  establishment  with  water,  and 
provided  a  convenient  shelter  for  anything  living  or  dead  that 
rolled  too  near  its  yawning   curbless  edge.     Nevertheless,  the 
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barrenness  of  this  place  suited  our  condition  much  better  than  the 
splendid  restaurant  in  front,  and  when  the  waiters  brought  in  a 
really  sumptuous  meal  of  many  courses,  and  crowned  the  banquet 
with  two  bottles  of  wine  (vino  ordinario)peT  individual,  it  was  gene- 
rally conceded  that  few  places  we  had  known  were  comparable  with 
the  capital  of  Cuba.  A  benevolent  old  gentleman,  with  an  American 
accent,  strolled  in  and  introduced  himself  as  the  shipping  master, 
bringing  his  welcome  in  the  shape  of  a  bundle  of  cigars,  and  after 
dinner  commanding  cocktails  round  with  a  lordly  air  which 
delighted  us.  The  rest  was  peace,  at  least  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon, when  some  of  us  ventured  out  of  doors  for  a  stroll,  and 
succeeded,  as  if  by  a  natural  instinct,  in  fetching  the  waterside 
whichever  way  we  tried  to  go.  But  when  nightfall  came  and 
the  question  of  sleeping  accommodation  arose,  we  were  told  that 
at  the  present  time  of  speaking  the  dormitory  intended  for 
us  was  occupied  by  a  party  of  recruits,  who  would  be  leaving 
for  the  front  next  day.  Would  we,  therefore,  kindly  content  our- 
selves with  a  shakedown  in  our  dining  hall  for  the  night  ?  Candour 
compels  the  statement  that  most  of  us  were  in  that  happy  state 
when  bed  is  the  last  consideration,  so  that  the  matter  was  easily 
settled.  The  tables  and  benches  were  drawn  to  one  side,  our 
rags  spread  on  the  stones  nearest  the  wall  remote  from  the  well, 
and  by  ten  o'clock,  when  the  smoky  kerosene  lamp  was  removed, 
all  hands  were  asleep  but  myself.  I  was  too  young  to  be  affected 
in  the  same  way  as  they  were,  that  is,  by  over-indulgence  in  drink, 
and  the  novelty  of  my  surroundings  effectually  kept  me  awake. 
The  place  was  pitchy  dark,  except  where  the  rising  moon  shot  in 
a  bar  of  silver  through  the  breaches  in  the  walls.  And  that  pure 
white  glow,  like  an  electric  beam,  threw  a  shadow  so  solid  and 
black  that  except  in  the  light  itself  nothing  was  visible.  For  a 
seemingly  interminable  time  I  lay  watching  the  slowly  rising 
tide  of  moonlight  up  the  fungus-covered  walls,  shuddering  occa- 
sionally at  the  antics  of  the  wicked-looking  little  lizards  that 
scampered  about  the  crevices  of  the  brickwork. 

Presently,  with  a  stealthy  tread,  two  or  three  dark  figures 
entered  from  the  courtyard,  and  my  heart  stopped  beating  for 
quite  a  while.  Once  within  I  could  not  see  the  visitors,  but  I 
felt  like  a  newly  plucked  fowl  as  far  as  my  skin  was  concerned. 
Then,  as  a  body  intercepted  the  moonbeam  before  me,  I  saw  that 
the  new  arrivals  were  searching  my  sleeping  shipmates — a  thank- 
hv'^s  errand  had  they  known  it.     Still,  the  situation  was  unbear- 
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able,  and  I  nudged  ihe  carpenter,  who  lay  next  to  me,  receiving  a 
sulky  query  in  reply.  In  a  rapid  whisper  I  told  him  what  was 
happening,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  all  hands  were  outside 
the  building.  The  courtyard,  which  looked  almost  like  some 
ancient  ruin  from  the  massive  fragments  of  stone  scattered  about, 
lay  in  a  flood  of  molten  moonlight,  so  dazzling  as  to  be  painful  to 
our  enlarged  pupils.  But  when  we  saw  clearly,  there  were  at 
least  a  dozen  most  truculent-looking  villains  standing  about,  the 
recruits  of  whom  we  had  heard.  Some  of  them  began  ostenta- 
tiously whetting  their  bowie-knives  upon  the  stones,  which  seemed 
to  us  so  alarming  that,  seeing  a  way  out  into  the  street,  we  left 
those  insecure  precincts,  keeping  up  a  good  roimd  pace  until  we 
had  placed  at  least  half  a  mile  between  them  and  us.  We  had 
no  notion  of  the  hour,  but  the  city  was  as  silent  as  the  grave. 
There  was  no  light  other  than  that  of  the  moon,  which,  as  I  have 
before  noted,  cast  such  solid  shadows  that  some  of  the  narrow 
streets  were  Egyptian  in  their  darkness. 

Utterly  ignorant  of  our  whereabouts  or  our  direction,  we 
stumbled  on,  our  disordered  fancy  peopling  the  shadows  with  in- 
numerable enemies,  until  catching  my  foot  in  some  obstruction  I 
fell,  my  outstretched  hands  going  splash  into  a  little  pool  of  mud. 
Scrambling  to  my  knees  upon  the  heap  which  had  thrown  me,  I 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  for  it  was  a  corpse,  and  my  hands 
were  besmeared  with  a  crimson  paste  for  which  the  body  was 
responsible.  We  did  not  wait  to  investigate,  but  fled  faster  than 
we  had  yet  moved  during  our  journey,  until,  overcome  with  fiEttigue, 
we  dropped  our  weary  bodies  upon  the  wide  steps  of  some  public 
building.  Five  minutes,  perhaps,  of  rest  ensued,  and  then  one  of 
the  night-watchmen  (serenos  or  vigilantes)  appeared.  He  carried 
a  sort  of  javelin,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  a  lantern  was 
suspended,  and  with  this  pointed  threateningly  at  the  nearest  of 
us  he  growled  *  Vamos^  perros  !  *  The  universal  unspoken  language 
which  accompanied  his  words  needed  no  translation,  nor  we  a 
second  invitation  to  '  begone,  dogs.'  In  two  minutes  we  were  out 
of  his  sight,  and  had  subsided  into  our  former  listless  trudge.  We 
must  have  been  a  lovely  group.  !My  own  equipment  consisted  of 
a  brief  singlet  of  flannel  and  a  pair  of  canvas  trousers,  so  wooden 
that  as  I  walked  they  creaked  like  an  ungreased  wheelbarrow.  I 
was  bareheaded  and  barefooted  as  most  of  my  shipmates  were, 
but  in  other  respects  they  were  all  better  provided  with  clothing 
than  myself.     In  that  mellow  climate  this  mattered  little,  while 
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on  the  move,  bat  as  soon  as  we  slackened  speed  we  felt  chilled 
and  damp.  Several  times  we  essayed  to  rest,  being  unable  to 
believe  that  we  could  again  be  molested  in  this  city  of  darknees 
and  silence,  hut  fate  was  evidently  against  us.  We  would  scarcely 
have  settled  into  an  uneasy  doze  when  one  of  those  ghostly 
aereiws — evil  befall  his  tribe  !^would  appear  and  start  us  on  our 
travels  once  more.  During  that  miserable  night  we  must  have 
traversed  most  of  the  city,  although  we  never  reached  the  Plaza 
de  Armas  in  our  wanderings.  Finally,  we  came  to  a  narrow  turn- 
ing I>etween  high  buildings,  which  was  distinguished  by  having  a 
kerosene  lamp  suspended  at  one  of  its  comers  in  front  of  the  word 
'  Aguacalle.'  This  I  took  to  be  the  name  of  the  street,  but  it  was 
only  part  of  the  truth.  '  Water  Street '  was  fair,  but  '  Mud  Irfine ' 
would  have  been  better.  Trottoir  there  was  none,  but  at  the 
eides  of  this  filthy  gutter  the  m^ud  was  a  little  less  deep  than  in 
the  unknown  cavities  of  its  centre,  I'nhappily  for  me,  what  we 
considered  to  be  our  'way '  lay  through  this  lane.  It  was  dark  as 
a  sewer,  and  when  about  halfway  into  its  obscurity,  I  tripped 
over  a  stone  and  plunged  sideways  into  a  trough  of  mud  up  to  my 
armpits.  I  was  lugged  out  without  comment,  and  we  resumed 
our  journey,  making  the  difficult  passage  of  this  boulevard  without 
further  mishap.  Ten  minutes  after  getting  clear  of  its  precincts 
we  emerged  upon  a  wide  desolate-looking  plain,  which  must  Lave 
been  at  a  good  elevation,  as  we  were  travelling  uphill  the  whole 
night  more  or  less.  Here  surely  we  were  safe  from  molestation, 
and  we  sank  down  upon  the  short  stubbly  tussocks,  bone-weary. 
A  variety  of  unmusical  sounds  soon  testified  to  the  contentment 
of  my  shipmates,  who  lay  like  a  group  of  corpses  under  the  full 
glare  of  the  moon,  getting  saturated  by  an  incredibly  heavy  dew. 
To  my  heated  imagination  there  were  millions  of  centipedes, 
Bcorpions,  and  tarantulas  rioting  about  this  '  blasted  heath  ;'confie- 
sequently  I  sat  grasping  my  unprotected  feet  with  both  hands, 
and  watching  with  feverish  anxiety  the  widening  of  a  pale  streak 
of  green  and  silver  on  the  verge  of  the  western  horizon. 

It  could  not  have  been  long  before  the  sun  appeared,  and  I 
ventured  to  rouse  my  shipmates,  who  were  all  wet  to  the  skin. 
Hulkily  enough  they  rose,  and  without  exchanging  a  word  tacitly 
Htmck  into  the  first  road  they  came  to.  Many  were  the  stealthy 
fjlanceM  cast  at  Uii  as  we  slouched  along  the  hardly  roused  thorough- 
brefl,  but  none  saluted  us  until  to  our  astonishment  we  halted  in 
the  building  we  had  escaped  from  the  previous  m' 
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having  made  the  passage  in  just  over  half  an  hour.  Entering,  we 
found  our  rags  as  we  had  left  them,  and  in  five  minutes  we  were  all 
sound  asleep.  At  eleven  we  were  roused  to  a  good  meal,  none  the 
worse  for  our  excursion,  except  a  general  feeling  of  disgust  at  our 
filthy  condition  and  the  inhabitants  of  Havana,  which  the  liberal 
allowance  of  wine  went  far  to  dispel  again.  We  had  hardly 
finished  our  deaayuno  when  the  yellow-visaged  vice-consul 
appeared  and  conducted  us  to  the  consulate,  whence,  after  a  rigid 
and  unsympathetic  cross-examination  by  the  consul  as  to  our 
means,  we  were  taken  to  a  slopseller's,  and  fitted  out  with  a  supply 
of  cheap  clothing,  which  we  put  on  in  the  shop,  the  grinning 
tradesman  making  a  bonfire  of  our  discarded  rags  in  his  compound 
at  the  back  of  the  premises. 

Being  now  fit  to  appear  in  the  streets  without  attracting 
general  notice,  we  sallied  forth  again,  not  without  another  warning 
firom  the  vice-consul  to  keep  near  the  shipping  office,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  the  first  chance  of  getting  away.  To  this  we  paid  little 
heed,  separating  and  going  whither  our  fancy  led  us.  Somehow, 
I  found  myself  gazing  into  the  spacious  billiard  saloon  of  the 
Hotel  St.  Isabel,  where  I  soon  ingratiated  myself  with  the  one- 
armed  marker,  and  laid  the  groundwork  of  the  subsequent  good 
time  I  enjoyed.  Speaking  the  language  well  enough  for  practical 
purposes  and  with  all  a  London  gamin's  assurance,  I  got  on 
femiously  with  the  jovial  English  and  American  skippers  who 
firequented  this  place,  and  it  was  not  until  nine  o'clock  that  I 
suddenly  remembered  the  injunction  laid  upon  us  to  be  all  indoors 
by  that  time.  Hurriedly  bidding  farewell  to  my  new  friends,  I 
hastened  across  the  broad  Plaza  de  Armas,  now  a  glittering  scene 
of  gaiety,  with  a  fine  military  band  playing  in  its  centre,  and  long 
rows  of  well-appointed  carriages,  containing  most  of  the  upper 
classes  of  the  city,  drawn  up  all  around  it.  Under  that  cloudless 
blue  sky  and  in  that  balmy  atmosphere  this  outdoor  pleasaunce 
was  delightful  beyond  description.  Every  trace  of  the  languor 
and  general  air  of  overburdened  misery  that  was  so  apparent  in 
the  streets  during  the  day  had  disappeared,  and  with  the  advent 
of  the  ladies,  hidden  hitherto  behind  the  close  shut  jalousies,  all 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  witchery  of  the  hour. 

Fascinated  by  the  wonderful  sight,  I  loitered  on  the  side  walk 
before  entering  the  Fonda,  until  a  sharp  reminder  frt>m  the  pro- 
prietor recalled  me  to  a  sense  of  my  delinquency,  and  I  hurried 
into  the  gloomy  apartment  in  the  rear  that  was  our  temporary 
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home.  All  hands  were  gathered  listening  to  the  facetious  gabble 
of  one  of  the  servants,  who  spoke  some  fragments  of  English,  He 
was  telling  them  that  our  bedchamber  was  ready,  and  expatiating 
upon  its  delights.  We  did  not  expect  much,  but  felt  glad  to  be 
secluded  from  the  visits  of  any  more  recruits  during  the  evening, 
our  visitors  of  the  previous  night  having  been  marched  off  into 
the  interior  at  daybreak.  But  when  we  entered  our  dormitory  no 
one  spoke  a  word.  Each  dumbly  looked  at  his  fellow  and  then 
around.  It  was  a  long  lean-to  shed,  whereof  one  aide  was  the 
rugged  wall  of  the  main  building,  the  sloping  roof,  and  the  other 
side  of  ill-joined  slabs  of  timber.  There  were  no  windows,  the 
many  interstices  admitting  light  as  well  as  air  through  roof  and 
out-side.  Along  its  centre  for  its  whole  length  ran  an  open  sewer, 
through  which  the  drainage  of  the  house  flowed  in  a  sluggish 
horrible  stream  to  join  the  deeper  ditch  outside.  Charpoys,  like 
exaggerated  campstools,  were  ranged  on  either  side  of  the  sewer, 
hut  other  convenience.s  there  were  none,  and  the  floor  was  of  bare 
earth.  Awful  visions  of  cholera  and  el  vomilo  haunted  me,  aided 
by  the  monotonous  tolling  of  l;he  great  cathedral  bel!,  and  at  last, 
terrified  beyond  endurance  and  really  ill  into  the  bargain,  I  crept 
from  my  charpoy  and  stealthily  moved  out  of  that  abominable 
chamber  into  the  bright  moonlight  which  streamed  in  as  I  opened 
the  door,  as  if  it  would  drive  out  the  foulness  brooding  within. 
Yellow  fever  was  even  then  beginning  its  ravages  in  the  city,  and 
little  wonder,  considering  the  absolute  lack  of  any  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. Fortunately  for  me,  I  slept  no  more  in  this  vile  place. 
A  room  was  found  for  me  at  the  Hotel  St.  Isabel  by  the  marker, 
and  there  I  took  up  my  abode,  only  visiting  the  Fonda  occasionally 
to  see  my  shipmates  and  share  with  them  some  of  my  easily 
acquired  wealth. 

To  tell  the  truth,  my  stay  in  Havana  is  one  of  the  pleasanteat 
recollections  of  my  life.  \\'hetber  my  diminutive  size,  consummate 
assurance  (or  impudence),  combined  with  the  fact  that  although 
an  English  boy,  I  spoke  Spanish  fluently,  made  all  the  people 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact  treat  me  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
I  do  not  know.  But  this  much  is  certain,  that  go  where  I  would, 
into  a  grand  shop  in  the  Calle  Obispo  or  Calle  O'Brien,  or  to  a 
fruit  stall  in  the  market,  I  could  spend  no  money  ;  what  I  wanted 
was  always  handed  me  with  a  pleat^ant  smile,  and  my  coin  waved 
*)Bck  to  me  with  a  deprecatory  move  of  the  hand.  Yet  judged  by 
1  ordiimry  standards  it  was  a  time  of  great  distress.     Not  only 
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was  there  an  incessant  drain  of  men  and  money  into  the  interior, 
for  which  continual  expenditure  there  was  no  return,  but  faction 
was  rife  within  the  city  itself.  I  could  never  understand  the 
political  imbroglio,  but  there  were  certainly  three  parties,  who 
distinguished  themselves  (among  the  poorer  classes)  by  wearing 
caps  of  a  different  colour — red,  yellow,  and  blue.  Fierce  and 
bloody  encounters  were  of  continual  occurrence  in  the  wineshops 
and  dark  byways,  where  knife  and  pistol  were  freely  used  without 
any  attempt  at  hindrance  by  the  serenos.  Their  duty  seemed  to 
consist  solely  in  bawling  the  hours  and  hiding  between  whiles. 
To  see  two  or  three  badly  hacked  corpses  in  one  street  at  early 
morning  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  such  occurrences  played 
a  large  part  in  the  columns  of  the  two  newspapers. 

The  one  force  which  seemed  to  be  reliable  was  the  Ouardia 
Civile,  composed  of  the  tradesmen,  clerks,  and  well-to-do  people. 
They  wore  a  fine  uniform,  were  well  armed,  and  mounted  guard 
in  regular  rotation,  besides  attending  strictly  to  drill,  all  of  which 
duties  were,  of  course,  a  great  tax  upon  their  time.     But,  as  they 
were  really  preparing  to  defend  their  own  property,  they  did  not 
complain,  and  repaid  themselves,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  surcharging 
their  commodities  accordingly.     Certainly  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  poverty  except  among  those  unfortunate  wretches  the  slaves. 
In  spite  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  island  a  vast  amount  of  busi- 
ness was  done  in  its  staples,  mostly  with  American  vessels,  and  if 
the  Yanks  were  disliked  such  a  feeling  was  certainly  not  apparent. 
That  awful  scourge,  the  yellow  fever,  made  rapid  strides  during 
the  first  two  months  of  my  stay.     The  number  of  deaths  was  so 
great  that  all  attempts  at  single  burial,  except  in  the  case  of 
wealthy  people,  were  quite  abandoned.     A  vast  trench  was  dug 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  into  which,  as  we  read  of  our  own 
Great    Plague,   the  dead   were   unceremoniously   tumbled   and 
covered  with  quicklime.     The  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  tolled 
unceasingly,  and  its  portals  never  closed,  while  masses  went  on 
night  and  day  for  the  rapidly  accumulating  throng  of  departing 
souls.     Precautions  may  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  infection,  but  I  saw  none.     In  fact  no  one,  at  least  on  shore, 
seemed  to  realise  what  a  lazar-house  the  city  was  becoming.     <^n 
board  the  vessels  in   the   harbour  it  was  different.     There   the 
rapidly  dwindling  crews  were  filled  with  terror,  and  their  abject 
dread  of  being  taken  to  hospital  {whence  none  ever  returned)  was 
heart-rending  to  see.     For  as  in  the  town,  so  in  the  hospitals. 
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sanitary  precautioiiK  were  utterly  non-existent,  and  although  th* 
Hcanty  staff  of  doctors  worked  like  heroes,  they  were  iwwerless 
against  filth  and  official  apathy.  Besides,  the  attendants  were 
Chinese,  and  to  any  one  who  knows  the  Chinaman,  such  a  state- 
ment is  voluminous.  Unable  to  feel  himself,  apparently,  he  is 
absolutely  incapable  of  any  but  mechanical  service,  while  (he 
groans  and  agonies  of  tortured  men  affect  him  no  more  than  if 
they  were  insects.  In  fact,  every  sailor  in  the  harbour  believed 
(what  I  utterly  refuse  to  credit)  that  the  only  chance  a  man  had 
of  living  for  even  a  few  days  in  the  hospital  was  to  have  a  crucifix 
tattooed  upon  his  body,  which  would  ensure  him  being  looked 
after  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Poor  souls,  they  laid  down  their 
lives  for,  and  broke  their  hearts  lavishly  over,  all  the  sufferers 
they  could  reach,  but  they  were  a  feeble  band,  and  the  sick  were 
multitudinous. 

Except  for  the  diminishing  circle  of  one's  acquaintances,  things 
did  not  seem  greatly  different ;  certainly  there  was  none  of  that 
panic  that  one  would  have  expected  to  see.  But  at  last  there  was 
not  a  vessel  in  the  harbour  with  an  efficient  crew,  and  there  were 
many  without  a  soul  on  board.  This  was  about  the  climax  of  the 
pestilence.  Every  one  you  met  uttered  a  fervent  wish  for  a  hurri- 
cane ;  nothing  short  of  that  could  possibly  save  Havana  from  such 
a  depopulation  as  would  cripple  her  effectually  for  years. 

That  benevolent  meteor,  so  long  and  ardently  wished  for, 
came  at  last.  Whether  those  who  had  inx'oked  its  api>earance 
with  such  ferx'our  were  satisfied  while  it  lasted,  I  tlo  not  know,  bnt 
if  not  they  were  indeed  hard  to  please.  I  was  strolling  along  the 
desei-ted  wbar\es  one  afternoon,  thinking  what  an  awful  change 
had  come  over  the  busy  bustling  place,  and  pilying  from  my 
heart  some  terribly  emaciated  slaves  who  were  free  to  starve,  since 
there  were  none  to  dri\'e  or  feed  them.  The  air  was  so  thick  and 
oppressive  that  I  conld  hardly  breathe,  and  I  looked  longingly 
down  at  the  waters  of  the  harbour,  all  uninviting  as  they  were, 
but  lacked  energy  for  a  bathe.  I'resently  all  over  the  face  of  the 
sky  came  a  ctu-ious  mist,  which  gave  a  violet  tinge  to  the  subdued 
glare  of  the  sunlight.  Then  over  the  frowning  Moro  Castle  there 
slowly  rose  a  cloud — massive,  velvety  black,  and  edged  with  a 
Im-id  radiance  such  as  plays  over  a  crucible  of  molten  steel.  This 
grim  darkness  grew  rapidly,  as  if  it  unfolded  itself  yet  became 
denser  and  heavier  in  the  process.  And  in  spite  of  its  blackness 
there  was  a  premonition  of  glowing  heat  in  its  centre,  as  if  it  did 
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but  drape  the  crater  of  a  laighty  volcano  ready  to  burst.  Fasci- 
nated by  the  sight,  I  wedged  myself  in  between  two  mooring 
posts  in  a  sheltered  angle  of  some  warehouses  and  waited  to  see. 
Soon  the  sky  became  all  black  except  where  myriads  of  fiery 
threads  like  incandescent  nerves  played  endlessly  about  the  over- 
hanging pall.  A  silence  as  of  death  ensued  for  a  short  space — it 
may  have  been  half  an  hour.  Then  those  restless  filaments  grew 
brighter  and  more  rapid  in  their  evolutions.  A  hoarse  rumbKng 
began,  which  vibrated  as  if  it  came  firom  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  above  its  deep  tones  rose  a  shrill  wailing  of  coming  wind.  A 
few  raindrops,  large  as  dollars,  fell  resonantly,  and  immediately 
the  celestial  display  began.  Jagged  sabres  of  lightning  tore  the 
darkness  into  livid  fragments,  revealing  such  a  Gehenna  of  multi- 
coloured fires  behind  as  made  the  eyeballs  smart  to  look  upon. 
In  a  few  minutes  wind,  rain,  and  thunder  were  blended  in  one 
sense-destroying  roar ;  one  seemed  to  be  gasping  in  a  chaos  of  fire, 
water,  and  indescribable  hubbub,  as  if  all  things  were  being 
resolved  into  their  primordial  elements.  Occasionally  a  perceptible 
increase  in  the  noise  overhead  and  a  momentary  deepening  of  the 
darkness  told  me  of  the  flying  roofs  and  wooden  walls  of  destroyed 
buildings  ;  with  that  exception  nothing  was  distinguishable.  How 
long  this  lasted  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,  but  it  passed  sud- 
denly as  it  came,  leaving  the  bay  a  weltering  vortex  of  foaming 
waters  besprinkled  with  wreckage,  and  the  city  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Down  the  steep  streets  a  veritable  flood  of  waters  poured  resist- 
lessly,  sweeping  everything  before  it  like  chips  in  a  rain-swollen 
gutter.  And  right  opposite  where  I  crouched,  feeling  only  half 
alive,  a  fine  schooner  had  been  caught  up,  whether  by  wind  or  sea 
I  cannot  tell,  and  landed  like  Columbus's  egg  upon  a  shelf  of  rock 
jutting  out  firom  the  cliff  a  hundred  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
There  she  remained  erect  and  otherwise  undamaged,  mutely  testi- 
fying to  the  power  of  the  storm. 

In  spite  of  the  terrific  damage  every  one  was  jubilant,  for  as 
had  been  expected  the  besom  of  the  furious  cyclone  swept  away  the 
destroying  pestilence,  and  in  a  very  few  days  a  burst  of  prosperity 
ensued  which  soon  effaced  all  recollections  of  the  late  most  trying 
time.  And  when  by  the  consul's  order  I  was  put  on  board  ship 
and  started  on  my  travels  again,  Havana  seemed  as  gay,  rich,  and 
careless  as  ever,  a  living  exponent  of  the  old  epicurean  words, 
*  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry ;  for  to-morrow  we  die.* 

Frank  T,  Bullen. 


THE   FIGHT  THAT  LOST    JERUSALEM. 


The  winter  of  1186-7  was  a  Beason  of  aniiouB  forebodiEgs,  In 
Syria  men  do  not  willingly  enter  on  campaigning  before  May, 
when  the  rains  and  snow  are  past  and  the  roads  are  hardening 
after  the  winter  sloughs.  The  Christians  at  JeruBalem,  at  Acre, 
Tyre,  and  Ascalon,  and  at  the  score  of  massive  fortresBes  scattered 
over  the  Holy  Jjand,  had  ample  leisure  to  look  forward  and  reckon 
njj  the  chances  of  the  struggle.  For  all  knew  that  the  crisis  was 
impending.  There  was  a  truce,  indeed,  at  the  moment,  but  it 
had  no  stability.  Two  years  before,  the  regent  of  the  child- 
king.  Count  Eaymond  of  Tripolis,  the  descendant  of  the  heroes  of 
the  first  crusade,  and  now  the  longest-headed  man  in  the  State, 
had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Saladin,  which  was  to  last  four  years. 
During  that  time  the  Christians  were  to  abstain  from  provocation, 
and  the  Saracens  were  to  keep  to  their  own  country  on  the  further 
side  of  Jordan,  and  leave  the  Holy  Land  in  peace.  The  terms 
were  sure  to  be  honourably  observed  by  Saladin,  for  he  was  never 
known  to  break  his  word;  but  there  was  no  such  assurance  on 
the  side  of  the  Christiana,  whose  priests  joyfully  absolved  every 
breach  of  faith  with  the  'infidelB.'  The  old  crusading  families, 
in  whom  custom  and  experience  had  bred  some  toleration,  were 
glad  enough  to  return  to  their  former  relations  with  their  Moslem 
neighbours ;  but  the  more  forward  spirits,  newcomers  to  the  land, 
and  the  fighting  Orders  of  the  Temple  and  Hospital,  ever  zealous 
for  the  faith  and  for  booty,  murmured  openly  at  Raymond's 
pact  with  the  unbeliever.  The  younger  party  had  now  the  upper 
hand.  The  child-king,  Baldwin  V.,  was  dead,  and  an  intrigue 
had  enthroned  Sibylla,  a  daughter  of  the  royal  house  of  Jerusalem, 
and  she  lind  shared  her  crown  with  her  husband,  Guy  of  Lusignan. 
Kaymond  had  retired  to  nurse  his  discontent  at  his  castle  of 
Tiberias,  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  to  cement  his  alliance  with  the 
Monlem  Sultan  of  Damascus.  In  his  fear  of  Guy's  threatened 
ohas  I  icemen  t  he  pven  accepted  a  guard  of  Saracens  which  Saladin 
Kent  to  fcirt'nRlhi-n  his  garrison.  The  ex-regent  was  looked  upon 
itH  ft  traitor  to  the  Cross  and  Crown. 

Whilst  tbi>  leaders  of  the  Christians  were  at  variance,  the 
nHlninH  had  never  been  so  united.     The  genius  of  Saladin  had 
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knit  together  the  different  races  and  tribes  of  all  the  country 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris.  From  a  subaltern  in  the  army 
of  Nur-ed-din,  he  had  made  himself  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  joined 
Syria  to  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  to  Syria,  until  he  had  no  rival 
west  of  the  mountains  of  the  Kurds ;  and  the  Caliph  of  Baghdad 
himself  acclaimed  him  '  Sultan  of  Islam  and  of  the  Moslems.' 
In  subduing  his  wide  empire  Saladin  had  kept  steadily  before 
his  eyes  the  dearest  hope  of  his  life,  the  hope  of  waging  the 
Holy  War  in  Palestine  and  rescuing  the  Holy  City  from  the 
'  idolaters.'  To  him  Jerusalem  was  as  sacred  as  to  any  crusader 
of  them  all.  It  was  sacred  by  the  memory  of  Jesus  Son  of  Mary, 
whom  all  Moslems  reverence ;  but  it  was  even  more  holy  as  the 
spot  whence  the  Prophet,  *  upon  whom  be  peace,'  ascended  to 
visit  the  mysteries  of  Paradise,  and  as  the  place  where  all  the 
faithful  must  assemble  at  the  Trump  of  the  Last  Day.  To  deliver 
it  from  the  profanation  of  Christians,  and  to  drive  the  *  poly- 
theists  *  from  the  Holy  Land,  was  the  object  nearest  to  his  heart. 
He  had  prepared  for  the  great  conjuncture  of  his  life  during  years 
of  patient  expansion  and  organisation ;  he  would  not  strike  till 
the  blow  could  be  dealt  eflfectually ;  and  now  he  knew  that  the 
time  had  come. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  provocation.  Reginald  of 
Chatillon  was  a  bom  breaker  of  treaties,  and  he  broke  Raymond's 
truce,  like  all  the  rest.  He  had  been  a  captive  for  many  years  in 
a  Saracen  prison,  and  the  iron  had  eaten  into  his  soul.  He 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  revenge.  From  his  eyrie  in 
the  Castle  of  Karak,  in  Outre-Jourdain,  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  he  swooped  down  upon  peaceful  caravans  of  merchants, 
scoffing  at  their  safe-conducts  and  heedless  of  the  remonstrances 
of  his  sovereign  the  King  of  Jerusalem.  He  had  even  dared  to 
invade  the  most  sacred  spots  in  Arabia,  and  attempted  to  destroy 
Medina  itself,  where  repose  the  very  bones  of  Mohammed.  In 
11 86  he  repeated  his  unlawful  raids.  A  rich  caravan  of  merchants 
passed  near  his  castle,  journeying  tranquilly  towards  Damascus, 
with  no  thought  of  danger,  since  of  late  the  truce  had  been 
respected.  Rumour  said  that  no  less  a  personage  than  Saladin's 
sister  rode  among  the  silken  litters.  Suddenly  Reginald  with  his 
knights  was  upon  them,  and  when  they  protested  that  there  was 
peace  in  the  land  and  royal  safe-conduct,  he  jeered :  *  If  they 
trusted  in  Mohammed,  let  Mohammed  save  them.'  He  had 
bitter  cause  to  regret  his  taunt  a  year  later.     On  hearing  of  this 
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laat  outrage  Saladin  Bwore  a  great  oath  that  the  lord  of  KaralM 
should  die  by  his  han<l — and  be  kept  it. 

'  The  taking  of  that  caravan  was  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,'  says 
the  Christian  chronicler.  The  word  went  forth  from  Damascus, 
the  tocsin  sounded  for  the  Jihad,  and  Saladin  summoned  the 
faithful  to  the  Holy  War.  Messengers  hastened  to  his  allies  and 
vassals,  viceroys  and  governors,  throughout  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Mesopotamia,  to  bid  them  assemble  their  feudal  levies.  Troop 
after  troop  hurried  to  Damascus,  and  each  a«  it  arrived  was  posted 
on  the  frontier  against  the  Franks.  On  May  28,  1187,  he  set  up 
his  yellow  standard  on  the  plain  of  Ashtaroth,  and  marshalled  his 
squadrons  for  the  Armageddon  of  Islam, 

Saladin  had  possibly  looked  for  support  from  his  friend  at 
Tiberias;  but  close  as  was  their  alliance,  the  ties  of  country  and 
knighthood,  perhaps  even  of  religion,  proved  stronger  still.  A 
mere  episode,  a  skirmish,  albeit  a  bloody  one,  recalled  Count 
Raymond  to  bis  crusader's  vow.  His  defection  was  a  danger  to 
Christendom,  and  his  experience  was  needed  in  the  royal  council 
chamber ;  so  it  happened  that  in  the  spring  an  effort  was  made  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  the  sullen  Achilles. 

Balian  of  Ibelin,  a  noble  distinguished  alike  by  valour  and 
discretion,  was  sent  out  with  the  Masters  of  the  two  military 
Orders  on  a  mission  of  conciliation,  Emoul,  Balian's  squire,  has 
left  a  graphic  account  of  the  journey.  He  tells  how  Balian  was 
detained  at  Nablus,  whilst,  the  others  pressed  forward  to  La  F^ve ; 
how  he  loitered  again  at  Habat,  where  he  was  fain  to  hear  the  good 
bishop  say  a  mass ;  and  how,  when  at  last  be  reached  the  '  Castle  of 
the  Bean,'  he  found  its  gates  wide  open  and  the  Masters  and  all 
their  followers  flown.  Ernoul  went,  shouting  through  the  empty 
passages,  but  none  answered.  Two  sick  men  were  found  at  last, 
but  they  could  not  tell  him  what  had  happened.  So  Balian  rode 
on  towards  Nazareth,  and  on  the  way  a  brother  of  the  Temple  met 
him,  whom  ha  eagerly  questioued,  '  What  news  ? '  '  Bad,'  said  the 
Templar,  and  he  told  how  the  Master  of  St,  John,  and  all  the 
Templars,  save  their  own  Master  and  two  others,  were  slain,  and 
that  forty  of  the  King's  knights  were  prisoners  in  the  Saracens' 
hands. 

Raymond,  it  seemed,  was  the  cause  of  this  disaster.  As  lord 
of  that  district  he  had  given  leave  to  Saladin's  son  to  make  an 
excursion  into  the  Christian  borders.  The  object  remains  a 
mystery.     It  may  have  been   merely  a  sporting  party — for  the 


,-ogB  the  Jordan  in  a  single  daj,  and  moleet  neither  town  nor 
M  m  Uie  joamey.  The  conditione  were  accepted,  and  the 
at  sini  mesBengera  to  wnm  all  peaceable  inhabitants  to  stay 
■me. 

11  mmld  have  been  well  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  two 
■n  at,  1a  F&V&.  Unlackily  one  of  Baymond's  meseengerB 
ht  tlie  news  to  the  cattle  at  the  very  time  when  they  were 
j^there;  and,  full  of  righteoas  wrath,  the  Templars  and 
%ltn  Bammoned  iiuch  iimall  forces  as  lay  in  garrison  near 
I  forth  to  repel  the  invaders.  They  at  leart  would 
with  the  infidel.  The  Saracens  were  quietly 
)■  (ha  Jordan.  They  had  kept  their  word,  and  '  injured 
,  nor  house,  nor  castle.'  They  were  preparing  to 
river  into  their  own  coontry  when  the  Masters 
"Timm.     It  was  not  the  first  nor  yet  the  last  time  that 

I  led  seal  of  the  soldier  monks  brought  about  their 
ion.     The  Franks  attacked  at  the  Spring  of  CresBon, 
t«rly  cut  to  pieces.     The  Saraceus  continued  their 
nijuillity,  and  as  they  passed  by  Tiberias  Baymond 
ristian  heads  upon  their  spears.     This  was  on  Friday, 
l«_v,  the  Fenst  of  ^t.  Philip  and  St.  James. 
<i'l  remoree  for  the  disaster  he  had  brought  npon 
ire  may  well  believe,  ovowhelmed  all  other  resent- 
itaymond   had   cherished.      In   presence  of  such  a 
-  great  fighting  OrdsTB,  and  through  them  to  the 
it»elf,  no  man  ixnild  think  of  private  grievances. 
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siege  to  her  Castle  of  Tiberias.  Her  appeal  for  help  was  con" 
sicterecl  in  earnest  council ;  but  one  voice  was  strenuous  in 
opposing  the  rescue :  it  was  the  voice  of  her  husband.  ^Tiether 
Kaymond  even  now  was  honest  in  his  loyalty  may  be  doubted ;  the 
first  fresh  impulse  of  his  remorse  may  liave  been  deadened  by 
the  slights  and  coldness  and  jealousies  of  his  rivals  in  the  camp ; 
but  his  advice  was  that  of  a  wise  man  and  ix  soldier.  The 
distance  to  Tiberias  was  indeed  but  fifteen  miles;  to  the  heights 
by  Hittin,  where  Saladin's  main  army  was  encamped,  it  was  little 
more  than  ten  ;  but  Raymond  urged  the  vital  argument  when  he 
jxiinted  out  that  between  the  two  camps  there  was  not  a  single 
stream  or  well.  It  was  the  height  of  a  .Syrian  summer,  and  to 
march  infantry  across  the  waterless  plain  to  meet  an  enemy  fresh 
from  the  springs  and  gardens  which  abounded  near  Tiberias  was 
madness.  A  flank  march,  to  cut  off  Saladiu's  retreat  by  the  bridges 
over  the  Jordan,  was  practicable ;  and  the  enemy's  position,  with 
his  back  to  the  steep  descent,  was  hazardous  in  the  extreme  :  he 
might  be  driven  into  the  lake.  Or,  again,  the  crusaders  might 
stand  on  the  defensive,  choose  their  ground,  and  force  Saladin  to 
attack  at  a  disadvantage.  But  a  direct  attack  in  face,  with  an 
army  parched  with  thirst  and  exhausted  after  a  hot  and  harassed 
march,  would  be  courting  defeat.  Such  was  liaymond's  counsel, 
'  Better,'  he  said,  '  that  my  city  of  Tiberias  fall,  and  my  wife  and 
all  I  possess  be  taken  by  the  Saracens,  than  that  the  whole  land 
be  lost :  and  if  you  march  that  way  it  mvst  be  lost.' 

The  Count's  advice  prevailed  with  the  royal  council ;  but  later 
in  the  evening  Gerard  of  Rideford,  the  Master  of  the  Temple, 
gained  the  King's  separate  e-ar,  and  convinced  him  that  Raymond 
had  only  spoken  like  the  traitor  men  held  him  :  he  could  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  his  Moslem  ally,  and  bis  advice  was  in  the 
interest  uot  of  Christendom  but  of  '  heathenesse,'  Guy  was 
persuaded,  and  without  further  consultation  gave  a  sudden  order 
to  break  up  camp.     On  Friday,  July  3,  the  fatal  march  began. 

Saladiu's  scouts  had  kept  him  well  informed  of  what  was 
doing  at  SafFuria,  and  he  was  fully  prepared.  He  had  12,000 
well-armed  horsemen  with  him,  inured  to  war  and  'with  a  stake 
in  the  country,"  besides  a  vast  crowd  of  zealous  volunteers  for  the 
'  Path  of  God ' — the  Holy  War,  which  ensured  eternal  privileges 
to  its  '  martyrs.'  The  numbeis  of  the  Christian  army  are  variously 
stated.  Ralph  of  Coggeshall  puts  them  at  1,200  knights,  18,000 
infantry,  and  ecveral  hundred  '  Turcopoles,'  or  light  cavalry  armed 
with  bows  after  the  Turkif^h  manner.     The  ItinerariuTtt  mentions 
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a  thousand  horse  and  25,000  foot.  But  the  largest  force  ever 
marshalled  in  Palestine  in  the  experience  of  the  most  trustworthy 
of  chroniclersi  William  of  Tyre,  consisted  of  1,300  horse  and 
15,000  foot,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  army  at  Saffuria 
exceeded  or  even  equalled  this  total.  The  superiority  of  the 
Franks  was  seen  chiefly  in  the  solid  resistance  of  compact  bodies 
of  armoured  infantry  to  the  enemy's  charges  at  the  spear-point. 
Their  defect  lay  in  the  unwieldiness  of  the  troops,  and  especially 
of  the  cavalry,  whose  heavy  chargers  were  ill  fitted  for  pursuit 
over  the  yielding  soil  and  sand  of  Syria.  The  light-armed  Turco- 
poles  were  evidently  too  few  to  be  of  much  service.  Saladin's 
troopers,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  the  bulk  of  his  army,  and 
were  mounted  on  light  wiry  Arabs  of  incomparable  speed ;  his 
infiEmtry  was  insignificant  in  comparison  with  his  horse. 

The  march  from  Saffuria  aggravated  the  defects  of  the 
crusading  army  and  gave  Saladin's  troops  their  best  opportunity. 
The  heavy  infantry  plodded  along,  the  hot  sun  scorching  their 
helmets  and  gambisons,  whilst  the  light  horse  of  the  Saracens 
harassed  them  at  every  step,  planting  arrows  and  javelins  in  their 
weak  places,  and  wheeling  off*  before  the  ponderous  onset  of  the 
knights  could  touch  them.  Balian  of  Ibelin  lost  many  of  his 
troopers  in  the  vanguard,  and  his  squire  relates  how  *  li  Sarrasin 
lea  traisent  et  tinrent  toute  jour  et  hardierent  a  aus  desi  qu'il 
fu  bien  nonne.'  The  Templars  in  the  rearguard  were  so  hard 
pressed  that  they  were  forced  to  halt,  and  were  very  nearly  cut  off*. 
At  three  o'clock,  in  the  drowsy  heat  of  the  afternoon,  they  were 
but  nine  miles  on  their  way ;  a  halt  was  called,  and  it  was  decided 
to  encamp  under  arms  for  the  night.  In  vain  Count  Eaymond, 
who  was  in  front,  protested,  and  urged  the  vital  importance  of 
making  a  valorous  effort  to  press  on  to  the  water.  The  army  had 
no  heart  to  face  the  Saracens  on  the  hills  in  front ;  the  Templars 
were  in  difficulties  in  the  rear ;  in  desperation,  Guy  ordered  the 
fetal  halt  at  Lubia.  Eaymond  rode  in  from  the  vanguard,  crying, 
•  Alas  !  alas.  Lord  God !  The  war  is  over ;  we  are  all  dead  men  ; 
the  kingdom  is  undone  ! ' 

It  was  a  night  never  to  be  forgotten.  Through  its  long  hours 
the  one  cry  was  *  Water !  water ! '  A  raging  thirst  consumed  man 
and  beast.  The  poor  dumb  horses  suffered  agonies,  *  car  il  n'i  ot 
home,  ne  ceval,  ne  beste  qui  beust  en  toute  le  nuit.'  It  was  added 
misery  to  hear  the  cheerful  voices  of  the  Saracens,  as  they  closely 
patrolled  the  circle  of  the  camp,  shouting  *  Allahu  Akbar ' — *  God 
b  most  great,'  '  There  is  no  God  but  He/ 
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The  morrow  came  at  laat — the  feast  of  the  Translation  of  thB 
blessed  Slartin,  Saturday,  the  fourth  of  Jidy,  U87.  The  knights 
were  early  to  horse,  but  the  Christian  foot  were  already  worn  out, 
and  their  mouths  were  gaping  with  thirst.  The  Saracens  meantime, 
who  held  the  wells,  were  fresh  and  confident.  All  was  ready,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  Moslems  was  turned  to  jubilation  when  they  saw 
the  exhausted  coadition  of  the  enemy.  They  held  off  for  a  time, 
that  the  suu  might  do  its  work  upon  the  wretched  Christians,  and 
they  had  fired  the  si-rub  round  about  to  increase  their  sufferings. 
In  this  misery  they  were  kept  till  it  was  full  nine  of  the  clock. 
Then  the  two  armies  met  in  earnest  on  the  plateau  near  the 
village  of  Lubia,  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  hill 
of  Hittin.  '  The  road  from  Saffuria  to  Tiberias  passes  up  a  long 
ojien  valley,'  says  Sir  C,  Wilson,  Hill  it  reaches  Lubia,  whence  it 
commences  its  descent  to  the  lake,  at  first  gradually  over  the 
plain  in  front  of  the  Kam  Hittin,  then  rapidly  to  the  town  of 
Tiberias.  Up  this  road,  where  there  is  no  water,  no  shade,  and 
where  the  glare  of  the  limestone  rock  adds  to  the  intense  heat  of 
the  sun,  the  Christians  iidvJinced,  harassed  on  all  sides  by  the 
light  horse  of  the  Saracens.'  King  Guy  had  ttimed  to  the  left, 
off  the  direct  road,  either  in  search  of  water  nearer  than  Tiberias, 
or  to  avoid  exposing  his  army  to  a  fiank  attack. 

The  battle  began  with  a  cloud  of  arrows,  '  thick  as  a  flight  of 
locusts,'  from  the  Saracen  marksmen,  and  many  a  saddle  waa 
emptied.  Then  with  a  great  shout,  like  one  man,  the  Moslems 
charged,  and  the  fight  became  hand  to  hand  and  eye  to  eye. 
Saladin  was  in  every  part  of  the  field,  inciting,  encouraging,  re- 
straining hia  men  as  the  urgency  needed  ;  and  the  Arabs'  tactics 
of  charge  and  retreat,  rally  and  pursuit,  worked  havoc  among  the 
heavyforces  of  the  King,  Exhausted  though  they  were,  the  knights 
fought  splendidly,  but  the  commoner  fibre  of  the  infantry  could 
hold  out  no  longer.  Maddened  by  thirst,  scorched  by  the 
merciless  sun,  blinded  by  the  smoke  and  flame  of  the  burning 
bush,  they  thought  only  of  pushing  their  way  to  the  water. 
'  They  had  been  told  off  to  the  various  corps  of  cavalry,  and  were 
directed  to  form  line  in  front  of  them,  "  that  the  two  arms  might 
give  each  other  the  proper  support,  the  knights  protected  by  the 
arrows  of  the  foot,  and  the  foot  by  the  lances  of  the  knights." 
At  the  moment  of  dose  combat,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the 
infantry,  after  wavering  for  a  moment,  shrank  together  into  one 
great  mass,  and,  swerving  off  the  road  to  the  right,  climbed  a  hill 
....  which  lay  to  that  flank,  and  formed  in  a  dense  clump  on 
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its  summit,  deserting  the  horsemen  on  the  road  below.  The  King 
sent  messenger  after  messenger  to  them,  imploring  them  to  come 
down  and  play  their  part  in  the  battle.  The  only  answer  which 
they  returned  was  that  they  were  dying  of  thirst,  and  had  neither 
will  nor  strength  to  fight.'  *  Many  of  them  in  their  distress  went 
humbly  and  begged  quarter,  with  lolling  tongues  like  thirsty  dogs. 
Even  some  of  Raymond's  knights,  says  Emoul,  went  over  to 
Saladin  and  said  bitterly,  *  Sire,  why  do  you  delay  ?  Fall  upon 
them,  for  they  cannot  save  themselves :  they  are  all  dead  men.' 

Seeing  the  desperate  situation,  King  Cruy  called  upon  the 
Count  of  Tripolis  for  a  last  eflfort :  the  battle-field  was  in  his  terri- 
tory, and  the  honour  of  leading  the  forlorn  hope  was  his  by  the 
laws  of  chivalry — ^let  him  charge.  Baymond  accepted  the  point 
of  honour,  gathered  his  knights,  and  flung  them  headlong  upon 
the  Saracens;  but  they  evaded  the  shock,  opened  their  ranks, 
and  let  the  knights  pass  through.  Borne  along  by  the  rush  of 
the  charge,  Raymond  at  length  turned  and  looked  back ;  he  saw 
the  King  and  the  handful  of  knights  that  remained  completely 
hemmed  in  by  the  enemy.  Judging  that  all  was  lost,  the  Count 
put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  never  drew  rein  till  he  was  safe  at 
Tyre.  Traitor,  or  coward,  or  victim  of  panic,  he  did  not  long  sur- 
vive his  £etult :  he  died  of  grief  and  shame.  Legend  did  not  deal 
gently  with  his  memory.  He  became  the  Judas  who  betrayed 
Christendom,  and  minstrels  for  centuries  told  how  Raymond  basely 
plotted  against  King  Guy  and  sold  the  True  Cross  and  the  Holy 
City  into  the  hands  of  the  infidel. 

It  was  as  Raymond  had  judged  :  the  day  was  lost.  The  Sara- 
cens had  purposely  let  the  charge  go  unchecked,  and  closed  at 
once  round  the  King.  The  last  stand  was  on  the  *  Horn  of  Hittin,' 
where  Guy  had  pitched  the  royal  tent,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  of 
his  bravest  followers  were  gathered  round  the  standard  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  *  The  Moslems  circled  about  them  as  a  globe  turns 
round  its  pole,'  and  the  Franks  strove  in  vain  to  break  through. 

Saladin's  eldest  son,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  was  with  his  father, 
watching  this  final  struggle,  and  he  told  the  piteous  story  after- 
wards. *  When  the  King  of  the  Franks  had  retired  to  the  hill 
his  knights  made  a  gallant  charge,  and  drove  the  Moslems  back 

*  I  add  this  from  Mr.  C.  Oman's  valuable  BUtory  of  the  Art  of  War :  tlie 
Middle  Agett  published  since  this  article  was  in  tjpe.  Mr.  Oman  seems  to  me, 
however,  to  rely  too  exclusively  on  Ralph  of  Coggeshall.  The  statement  (p.  326) 
that  the  Uittle  took  place  on  '  Friday,  June  4/  is  a  slip ;  but  Mr.  Oman  through- 
ont  is  a  weekday  too  early.    July  4  was  a  Saturday. 
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upon  my  father.  I  watched  him  and  saw  his  dismay  ;  he  turned 
pale,  tugged  at  his  beard,  then  rushed  forward,  shouting,  **  Give 
the  devil  the  lie ! "  So  the  Moslems  fell  upon  the  enemy,  who 
retreated  up  the  hill.  When  I  saw  them  fleeing  and  the  Moslems 
pursuing  I  cried  out  in  my  glee,  **  We  have  routed  them  !  "  But 
the  Franks  charged  again,  and  drove  our  men  back  once  more  to 
where  my  father  was.  Again  he  urged  them  forward,  and  they 
chased  the  enemy  up  the  hill.  Again  I  shouted,  **  We  have  routed 
them  ! "  But  my  father  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Hold  thy  peace! 
we  have  not  beaten  them  so  long  as  that  tent  stands  there."  At 
that  instant  the  Eoyal  Tent  was  overturned.  Then  the  Sultan 
dismounted  and  bowed  himself  to  the  earth,  giving  thanks  unto 
God  with  tears  of  joy.' 

It  was  indeed  the  end.  The  crusaders  had  spent  their  last 
strength  in  the  desperate  attempt  to  break  through  to  the  wells. 
The  Wood  of  the  True  Cross,  which  had  been  their  gonfalon 
through  the  weary  march  and  the  hopeless  battle,  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  unbelievers  ;  the  Bishop  of  Acre  who  bore  it  was 
slain :  God  himself  seemed  to  have  deserted  them.  Tortured 
with  thirst,  parched  with  the  heat  and  toil,  they  got  off  their 
horses,  and  threw  themselves  down  on  the  scorched  grass  in  sheer 
despair.  The  Saracens  were  upon  them  in  an  instant,  but  they 
offered  no  defence.  The  knights,  though  scarcely  wounded, 
were  too  weak  to  sell  their  lives  dear — they  gave  up  their  swords. 
One  after  the  other  the  King,  Reginald  of  Chatillon,  the  Constable 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Masters  of  the  Temple  and  Hospital,  Joscelin 
of  Courtenay,  Humphrey  of  Toron,  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat, 
and  many  another  noble  knight,  the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of 
Palestine,  surrendered.  *  Meanwhile,  all  had  gone  to  ruin  in  the 
rear.  While  one  swarm  of  Moslem  horse  beset  the  confused  mass 
of  knights  huddled  round  the  King's  banner  and  the  True  Cross, 
the  rest  turned  to  assault  the  infantry.  The  wretched  fugitives 
on  the  hill  were  too  exhausted  to  offer  any  real  resistance.  The 
first  charge  of  the  enemy  split  up  their  ill-compacted  ranks  ;  some 
were  ridden  down,  some  were  cast  by  the  impact  over  the  cliff  .  .  . 
the  majority  threw  down  lance  and  arbalest,  and  held  out  their 
hands  to  the  conquerors.'  ^  All  that  were  alive  of  the  rank  and  file 
were  made  prisoners ;  a  single  Saracen  was  afterwards  seen  dragging 
thirty  Christians  he  had  himself  taken,  tied  together  with  a  tent 
rope.     Thousands  had  fallen — and  if  there  were  not  30,000  slain, 

»  Oman,  Art  of  War,  p.  328. 
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as  the  Arab  chronicler  believed,  the  field  long  bore  traces  of  colossal 
slaughter.  A  year  afterwards  the  heaps  of  bleaching  bones  could 
be  seen  from  afar,  and  the  hillsides  were  strewn  with  the  relics 
of  the  horrid  orgies  of  wild  beasts. 

The  lives  of  the  common  prisoners  were  spared;  the  King 
and  the  great  nobles  were  treated  with  respect  and  released  a 
year  later.  But  a  terrible  vengeance  was  taken  upon  the  Knights 
of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Hospital,  whose  fanaticism  and  cruelty, 
even  more  than  their  proved  valour  and  daring,  marked  them  out  as 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  Islam.  Not  a  man  of  them  was  spared. 
One  other  signal  example  was  made.  When  Saladin  had  pitched 
his  tent  on  the  battle-field,  the  chief  prisoners  were  brought  before 
him.  The  King  of  Jerusalem  was  received  with  the  honour  due 
to  his  rank,  and  Saladin,  seeing  the  extremity  of  his  thirst,  gave 
him  a  draught  of  rose  water  iced  in  snow.  Cruy  drank  and  passed 
the  cup  to  Keginald  of  Chatillon,  but  at  this  the  Sultan  was 
visibly  wroth.  *  Tell  the  King,'  he  said  to  the  interpreter,  *  that 
it  was  he,  not  I,  that  gave  that  man  drink.*    The  protection  of 

*  bread  and  salt '  was  not  to  baulk  his  vengeance.  Then  he  rose 
and   confronted   the    lord   of   ICarak,    who   was    still   standing. 

*  Twice  have  I  sworn  to  kill  him — once  when  he  sought  to  attack 
the  holy  cities,  and  again  when  he  took  the  caravan  by  treachery. — 
Lo !  I  will  avenge  Mohammed  upon  thee ! '  and  he  cut  him  down. 
The  guard  dragged  out  the  body,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  Arab 
historian,  *  Allah  hustled  his  soul  to  hell.* 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Hittin  there  was  no  longer  an 
army  of  the  Cross.  The  Saracens  spread  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  found  no  enemy  capable  of  taking 
the  field.  Every  available  man  had  been  sent  to  Hittin,  and  the 
kingdom  was  denuded  of  its  defenders.  Here  and  there  a  fortress 
held  out  for  a  while,  but  the  cities,  save  Tyre,  surrendered  without 
a  blow.  The  crusaders,  as  an  army,  had  vanished.  Their  leaders 
were  dead  or  in  prison ;  their  warriors  were  helpless  or  slain. 
The  Feast  of  St.  Martin  saw  their  overthrow  on  the  plain  beside 
Tiberias ;  three  months  later  the  Feast  of  St.  Leger  witnessed  the 
capitulation  of  Jerusalem.  On  October  2  Saladin  received  the  keys 
of  the  Holy  City,  nor  did  the  vows  and  swords  of  all  the  chivalry 
of  Europe,  in  the  four  years*  struggle  of  the  Third  Crusade,  avail 
to  wrest  it  from  him.  The  fight  at  Hittin  won  Jerusalem  for  the 
Moslems,  in  whose  hands,  with  two  brief  intervals,  it  has  remained 
to  this  day.  Stanley  Lane-Poole. 
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There  was  a  bench — it  fell  down,  through  being  rotted  away,  laat  ' 
year — that  I  frequented  so  long  as  it  would  sustain  me ;  especially 
on  days  in  spring,  when  the  wind  was  in  the  east  but  the  sun 
shone  in  vernal  lustre.  Behind  rose  a  wood ;  in  front  the  ground 
fell  away  as  a  grassy  slope  to  the  road.  It  commanded  an  incom- 
parably lovely  view  of  a  winding  valley  between  folding  wooded 
hills ;  and  in  the  foreground  was  the  old  church,  with  its  grey 
tower  and  pinnacles,  and  Scotch  6rs,  a  century  and  a  half  old, 
clustered  in  the  churchyard. 

The  lapping  of  the  woods  cut  off  the  cold  winds  from  north 
and  east.  And  not  I  alone  loved  this  nook.  The  bees,  the 
butterflies,  the  busy  ants — all  were  attracted  to  it,  and  came 
there  when  debarred  from  exercising  themselves  elsewhere. 

t>n  a  day  in  early  spring,  when  the  strawberry  flowers  were  in 
full  blaze,  and  the  gorse  bushes  about  my  seat  exhaled  their 
spicy  sweetness  in  the  sun,  I  sat  on  my  bench  reading  a  book.  It 
was  in  Spanish,  and,  not  being  a  master  in  that  tongue,  I  had  my 
dictionary  on  the  bench  beside  me;  and  every  now  and  then, 
when  I  came  upon  a  particularly  difficult  word,  or  became 
entangled  in  a  specially  obscure  passage,  I  had  recourse  to  my 
dictionary.  Now,  I  had  been  struggling  at  a  sentence  for  some 
while,  and  this  prevented  me  from  observing  particularly  a  man 
who  was  in  the  road.  But,  presently,  when  I  had  finally  struck 
Ught  out  of  the  Spanish  darkness,  I  put  my  book  down  on  my 
knees  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  looked  into  the  road, 

Kow  I  noticed  the  man,  and  observed  his  movements.  He 
was  standing,  looking  at  a  comer  of  the  churchyard  where  were 
no  graves.  It  was  a  portion  that  had  been  newly  taken  in,  some 
fifteen  years  ago— only  a  few  square  feet ;  but,  as  it  was  uncon- 
secrated,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  the  people  did  not  like  to  be 
buried  iu  it — or,  to  be  moie  exact,  to  have  their  relatives 
laid  in  it. 

There  had,  in  fact,  been  a  cottage  on  that  spot  which  had 
fallen  into  ruins,  and  had  been  pulled  down.  Obviously  it  had 
encroached  on  the  churchyard,  and  had  bad  no  right  to  be  whei 
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it  was ;  so  the  enclosmg  wall  of  the  graveyard  was  carried  round 
this  site.     But,  so  far,  no  dead  occupied  it. 

The  man,  after  studying  this  spot,  went  up  the  church  path  ; 
and  I  observed  him  groping  among  the  gravestones,  reading  the 
several  inscriptions. 

This  went  on  for  some  time.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be 
looking  for  some  particular  grave  and  unable  to  find  it.  He  was 
quite  a  stranger ;  and  I  laid  aside  my  book  and  descended  from 
my  nook,  passed  into  the  highway,  and  ascended  the  steps  into 
the  churchyard. 

The  man  was  well  dressed.  He  seemed  not  what  we  should 
call  a  gentleman,  but  a  man  above  the  lowest  class,  with  a  bronzed 
bee,  moustache  and  whiskers  grizzled ;  and  he  seemed  well  built 
and  broad-shouldered. 

I  approached  him,  when  he  noticed  me  and  touched  his  hat. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon/  said  I.  *  Are  you  in  quest  of  any 
particular  grave  ?     If  so,  maybe  I  can  assist  you.' 

*  No,'  he  answered,  *  thank  you,  sir.  None  especially,  for  they 
all  interest  me.' 

'  There  are  no  very  remarkable  inscriptions,'  I  said,  '  nor  any 
tombstones  of  great  antiquity.' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  make  no  odds  of  the  very  old  ones,'  said  he,  *  so 
long  as  they  be  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  so  on,  to  read.' 

Seeing  me  look  surprised  and  perplexed,  he  added,  in  explana- 
tion :  *  You  see,  sir,  I  was  bom  and  bred  in  this  place,  and  IVe 
been  away  from  it  thirty  years,  so  I  wanted  to  see  who  was  dead 
and  who  were  living.' 

*  Oh,  I  have  not  been  here  so  long — only  fourteen ;  so  I  fear 
I  cannot  help  you  as  much  as  I  should  wish.' 

*  There  was  a  cottage  down  yonder,'  said  he,  with  an  indica- 
tion towards  the  newly  enclosed  portion.  *  The  Goodmans  lived 
m  it. 

*  Ah,  but  that  has  been  ruinous,  and  pulled  down.  I  heard 
they  had  scarlet  fever,  and  it  swept  them  off.  After  that,  it  was 
thought  best  to  take  the  house  down.' 

*  Swept  off !  They  were  fair  children  ;  wonderful  fresh  faces, 
and  light  hair,  thick  and  fine  as  floss  silk.'  He  spoke  more  to 
himself  than  to  me.  '  So ! — swept  off ! '  after  a  pause.  *  Have 
they  a  tombstone  ?  * 

*  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  It  was  before  my  time ;  and  they 
were  very  poor  folk — the  man  only  a  labourer  on  Kerslake  &nn. 
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And  I  really  believe  they  had  no  relatives  in  the  place — at  all 
eventfl,  none  who  could  aflFord  a  tombstone,' 

*  Swept  away !  *  mused  the  stranger.  *  Ah,  time  makes 
changes,' 

*  Not  many  in  this  village.  Except  for  the  cottage  being 
gone,  little  has  changed,  I  fwcy.' 

*  The  trees  have  grown  that  I  left  as  plantations  no  higher  than 
my  knee ;  the  hills  are  the  same,  the  church  is  the  same ' 

*  Not  quite ;  it  has  been  restored,' 

*  Ah  I  restored  ?  Just  so,  I  have  not  been  inside,  I  don't 
think  I  should  like  to  see  it — restored.  I  liked  it  as  it  was,  when 
I  was  a  boy.  But  the  rooks  are  the  same,  cawing,  and  building, 
and  wheeling,  aiul  fighting ;  and  the  furze  is  the  same — ^we  had 
none  of  tliat  in  Australia,' 

*  You  have  Imn^u  there  ? ' 

*  ThJrt  Y  years.  Will  vou  excuse  me  ?  I  see  some  of  the  yellow 
(\\tw  t  hen^  lowering.  I  shouki  like  to  smell  to  it  again ' — an  old 
westMVUutrv  exiuw»ion  esoa|^  him,  but  he  had  lost  the  dialect. 
*  \  haveu*t  siuelt  the  honey  of  yellow  furze  since  I  was  a  boy — ^not 
for  thirty  years,  and  now  I'm  about  forty-eight.'  He  left  me,  and 
wt^ut  delilMMfately  to  the  very  bench  I  had  vacated,  and  there  he 
nat  hiu\tielf  dvmn.  lo^^ke^t  round,  snuffed  the  fragrant  air,  and 
j\rv<*outlY  wturueit 

'  *rht^iVs  one  of  theu\  brimstone  butterflies  dancin'  about,'  said 
h^.  *\N\^  havlu't  thorn  in  Australia.  It's  thirty  years  since  I 
h^hAI  \^uv  IVar  me.  how  time  tlies!  And  it  don't  seem  pretty 
vr\th\mt  a  bnmvHt\uie  butterfly.  That's  just  how  one's  old  childish 
l^uu'it^  hvN'  hv^Ul  on  one.  i>ut  to  Australia  I  don't  believe  I  ever 
^aM^  a  tho\\|5ht  to  lu^imstoixe  butterflies  nor  to  yellow  fturze.' 

Uo  \m\  iN^tuvntnl  into  the  road,  and  I  had  gone  to  him. 

^  Wo  hadut  any  nH>ks  out  there,'  said  he.     *It  is  wonderful 

h\^\\  tho  !*\|iht  of  that  butterfly,  and  the  cawing  of  the  rooks,  and 

tho  MiuoU  of  the  i\ir«e  makes  me  seem  like  a  boy  again.    But — 

U'»  n\^t  j*xv     AU  these  go  on  just  the  same,  and  will  be  when 

"**Nv  \Uva\l  and  gtuie  j  but  as  to  the  folk,  there's  where  the  change 

*rhore  was  a  dame's  school,  old  Betty  Masters  had  it, 

'^ut  to  it  when  I  began  to  learn.     She  taught  her  scholars 
% 

iino>»*  m^hwlii  are  things  of  the  past,'  said  I.     *  We  have 
^\\^^\^\  m^h\Hj|  and  a  llrst-olass  teacher.' 
i  slwiv  ^^V^^     Wut  these  old  dames'  schools — well,  I've  reason 
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to  speak  well  of  'em.    I  learned  most  I  did  learn  of  Betty  Masters. 
Who  is  the  gardener  at  Witheridge  ? ' 

*  Penrose.' 

'  It  used  to  be  Waller.    Where  is  he  ? ' 

'  Crone  before  my  time.     His  sons  went  into  trade.' 

'  And  who  at  Ogbear  ? ' 

'  Geake.' 

'  That's  a  new  name  to  me ;  it  was  Francis.  By  the  way, 
do  the  Misses  Wame  keep  a  little  shop,  and  sell  oranges  and 
lollipops  ? ' 

'  No.     They  are  both  dead.' 

*  What  a  pity  !  I  should  have  liked  to  see  them.  Never  and 
nowhere  were  better  sweets  than  those  they  sold ;  and  they  were 
that  liberal — you  paid  your  penny  and  they  were  not  particular 
as  to  how  many  you  had  for  it.  Are  they  buried  in  this  church- 
yard?' 

'No;  in  that  of  the  adjoining  parish^  whence  their  family 
came.' 

*  There  was  Boger  Heam — he  was  an  uncle  of  mine.  Is  he 
alive  ?  Poor  old  fellow  !  I  knew,  when  he  was  bad  with  rheu- 
matism, he  used  to  say  his  prayers  as  he  called  it,  and  it  was  the 
Church  Catechism,  from  **  What  is  your  name  ?  "  and  "  Who  gave 
you  this  name?"  down  to  "Duty."  He  never  got  further.  I 
suppose  he  is  dead  ?     But  his  sons  and  daughters,  my  cousins  ? ' 

*  He  has  been  dead  long  ago,  and  where  the  Heams  are  I  do 
not  know ;  they  have  left  the  place ;  the  last  was  a  daughter  who 
was  married.  But  work  was  short.  The  gardeners  do  not  employ 
so  many  hands  as  of  old,  and  so  her  husband  and  she  left.  Bless 
me !  what  were  their  names  ?    Ah !  I  recall — Neale.' 

*  You  do  not  happen  to  know  where  they  went  ?  * 

*  No ;  but  I  can  inquire.' 

*And  now  I  will  ask  about  the  young  folk.  There  was  a 
man  down  by  the  Quarry — they  called  him  Long  Kelland — he 
had  some  remarkably  handsome  daughters,  two,  Patience  and 
Rose ;  but  wild  things  they  were — my  word !  wild  as  hares.' 

*  Rose  went  into  a  decline  and  died.    Patience '  I  hesitated. 

*  Where  is  Patience  ? ' 

*  I  really  do  not  know.      She  did  not  turn  out  satisfactorily.' 

*  There  was  a  lad,  a  bit  of  a  friend  of  mine,  his  name  was 
Richard  Westaway ;  poor  chap,  he  had  king's  evil,  and  was  crippled. 
Look  there,  sir,  he  was  accustomed  to  go  up  the  hill  home  after 
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church.  If  you  don't  mind,  we  will  walk  that  way,  and  I  will 
show  you.  In  the  wood  through  which  he  went — it  was  with 
sticks  to  stay  him,  he  was  such  a  cripple — well,  he  got  tired  going 
up  the  rough  road,  and  halfway  was  a  crooked  old  tree,  I  believe 
it  was  an  ash.  It  was  divided  near  the  root  and  bent,  and  Dick 
was  wont  to  sit  and  rest  there ;  it  made,  you  see,  a  kind  of  a  seat, 
and  he  called  it  his  armchair.  I've  seen  him  there  of  a  Sunday 
after  church  wiping  his  white  face,  it  did  so  stream  with  the 
exertion  of  going  up  the  rugged  road,  and  all  on  two  sticks.  But 
he  was  patient  and  cheerful.  I  never  heard  him  murmur  at  his 
lot;  he  was  contented,  and  said  it  was  the  Lord's  will.     Poor 

chap !  poor  chap ! '     The  stranger  fell  a  musing. 

We  were  now  ascending  the  steep  way. 

*  I  never  knew  Dick  Westaway,'  said  I ;  *  he  died  before  my 
time.     But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  your  name.' 

*  Mine ! '  He  came  out  of  his  brown  study.  *  Oh,  every  one 
knows  me — ^Tony  Blight.     I  was  a  pickle,  a  terrible  pickle.' 

'Anthony  Blight,'  repeated  I,  and  shook  my  head.  *No,  I 
have  not  heard  the  name.     There  are  no  Blights  here.' 

'  Dash  it ! '  exclaimed  the  stranger.  '  I  meant  that  every  one 
did  know  me  thirty  years  ago.  No  ;  I'm  forgotten  now.  There 
is  no  one  left  whom  I  knew ;  all  are  strangers.  Is  Brock  still  at 
the  inn  ? ' 

*  No  ;  it  has  changed  hands.' 

*  Ha ! '  he  exclaimed,  *  the  ash  tree  is  gone.  It  stood  here. 
It  has  been  cut  down,  I  suppose.  I  see  no  ash  here  anywhere. 
Poor  Dick ! — gone,  and  his  armchair  gone  too  ! '  He  drew  a  long 
breath.     *  And  where  is  Samuel  Levermoor  ? ' 

'  I  can  tell  you  about  him.  Poor  fellow !  he  died  last  week. 
It  was  a  sad  story.  He  fell  backwards  from  a  wagon  and  injured 
his  spine.     He  lived  a  fortnight,  but  was  half  paralysed,  and  died.' 

*  Whom  did  he  marry  ? ' 

*  A  woman  from  up  country ;  her  name  was  French.* 

*  I  did  not  know  her.  Sam  was  a  curly-headed  boy.  Oh !  he 
had  such  a  head  of  curls  !     So  he  is  gone  too.' 

*  Yes.     There  is  an  old  man  here — Jonas  Duck.' 

*  Old  Quack,  Quack !  Of  course,  I  remember  him.  Let  us 
go  there.     I  shall  love  to  talk  over  old  times.' 

*  Poor  fellow  !  he  has  lost  his  wits,  and  has  become  childish.' 
Tony  Blight  heaved  a  sigh. 

*  It  seems  as  if  no  one  remains.     Yet  I  love  the  place.     I  love 
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every  hedge  and  every  old  tree.  I  don't  care  for  the  new  planta- 
tions ;  and  I  love  the  hills,  and  the  smell  o'  the  furze,  and  the 
cawing  of  the  rooks — all  that.  But  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  one  left  I  knew.  All  gone — all  changed;  all  the  old  life 
ebbed  away,  and  a  new  life  flowed  in,  of  which  I  know  nothing. 
There  they  are — old  Quack,  Quack  gone  silly;  Sam  broke  his 
back;  the  Misses  Wame  given  up  their  lollipops  and  gone  to 
Kingdom  come ;  Brock  no  more  at  the  public-house ;  and  Fatty 
Kelland  gone  to  the  bad ;  and  the  G-oodmans  swept  away ' 

Then  I  said,  *  When  I  spoke  of  the  Goodmans  being  swept 
away,  I  did  not  mean  that  all  were  gone.  I  was  perhaps  too 
inclusive  in  what  I  said.     There  is  still  Cissy,  the  lame  one.' 

Suddenly  a  flash  as  of  fire  came  into  the  stranger's  face,  and  a 
glitter  in  his  eye.  I  had  been  looking  him  straight  in  the  face 
as  I  spoke,  for  we  were  standing  on  the  hill,  about  the  spot  where 
had  been,  but  was  no  longer,  Dick*s  armchair.  Blight  turned  his 
head  sharply  aside,  and  said  nothing  for  a  moment.  Then,  in 
an  altered  tone,  he  said,  '  Yes.  Cissy  Goodman,  the  lame  one. 
Where  is  she  ? ' 

'  Here,  in  the  village,  at  a  cottage  near  the  old  slate  quarry. 
She  does  needlework,  and  we  employ  her  a  good  deal.' 

'  She  is  still  Cissy  Goodman  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

'I  suppose  her  lameness  stood  in  the  way  of  her  getting 
married?' 

*  I  suppose  so.     But  it  really  is  not  very  much.' 
'  Still,  she  is  lame.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  she  is  lame.' 

'  Did  you  ever  hear  her  tell  how  she  got  lame  ? ' 

*  No.  I  know  it  was  through  a  fall — nothing  further.  Come 
along  with  me.  She  can  tell  you  better  than  I  all  about  the  old 
people.' 

*  No,'  said  he,  shortly.  *  I  don't  think  I'll  go.  She  mightn't 
like  to  see  me.' 

*  Of  course  she  would.     It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  her.' 

*  You  don't  know  all.' 

'  I  cannot  see  any  reason  against  your  exchanging  a  word  with 
her.' 

*  Is  she  grown  very  old  ?  * 

*  She  is  a  middle-aged  woman.  She  has  a  wonderfully  clear 
white  and  rosy  complexion ' 
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'  All  the  Goodmans  had  that.' 

*  And  fair  abundant  hair/ 

*  She  always  had  that.' 

*  So  that,  even  if  there  be  grey  in  it,  it  does  not  show — so 
light  is  her  hair.' 

He  pulled  off  a  bit  of  twig  from  a  branch  and  bit  it. 

*  Is  ghe  very  poor  ? ' 

'  She  has  to  work  for  her  livelihood.  She  can  keep  a  house 
over  her  head.  Of  course,  she  cannot  go  about  after  work — not 
to  the  farms — because  of  her  lameness.' 

'  I  remember  the  cottage,'  said  Blight.  '  I  think  I'll  go  and 
look  at  the  outside  of  it;  but  I'll  not  go  in,  nor  see  her.  I 
suppose  her  lameness  does  stand  in  the  way  of  her  work.' 

'  It  does,  naturally.  The  fEtrmers  like  to  have  a  needlewoman 
at  their  houses,  to  put  all  their  things  to  rights,  and  do  not  care 
to  send  them  to  a  cottage.' 

'  And  she  is  sometimes  without  work  ? ' 

*  I  think  so.' 

He  walked  on  at  my  side  in  silence. 

Presently  we  came  within  sight  of  the  cottage — of  stone, 
whitewashed,  and  with  a  thatched  roof,  of  one  story  high. 
Blight  stcod  still. 

*  I  will  go  no  further,'  said  he.  *  She  mightn't  like  to  see  me. 
I  suppose  you  wouldn't  mind  if  I  was  to  ask  you  to  let  Cissy  have 
a  trifle  every  week — say  five  shillings,  regular  paid.  I'll  give  you 
a  quarter  in  advance,  or  half  a  year,  or  a  year,  if  you  wish  it.* 

I  looked  at  him,  and  I  saw  that  his  face  was  working. 

*  15ut,  Mr.  Blight,'  ^d  I,  *  this  is  very  good  of  you.  But 
why ' 

*  It  is  not  good  of  me  at  all ;  it  is  my  duty.' 

*  Are  you  a  relative  ? ' 

*  Xo,'  he  answered,  *  I'm  no  relation  at  all,  but — well,  I  dare 
say  it  sounds  queer,  and  I  should  explain.  To  tell  you  the  plain 
truth,  sir,  it  is  all  through  me  that  that  little  girl  is  lame.  It 
was  my  doing.  I  didn't  mean  no  harm.  I  was  mischievous. 
You  see,  sir,  I  was  a  boy  of  about  eighteen,  and  she  was  a  young 
creature  of  eleven  or  twelve  or  so,  I  can't  mind  exactly.  Some- 
how I  always  liked  her,  in  a  way;  I  did  admire  her  with  her 
wonderful  clear  complexion,  and  hair  and  blue  eyes.  But  for  all 
that,  I  was  a  monkey  for  mischief,  that  I  was.  And  one  day  I 
was  driving  some  bullocks,  and  I  tried  to  make  one  go  up  the 
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steps  and  in  at  the  door  of  the  Goodmans'  cottage.  That,  you 
know,  was  where  you  have  took  in  a  new  bit  into  the  churchyard. 
Well,  sir.  Cissy  Goodman  was  sitting  in  the  doorway  sewing  ;  and 
she  saw  what  I  was  after,  and  she  just  put  out  her  foot — ^like  this 
— and  stopped  the  bullock,  tapped  it  on  the  nose,  and  it  didn't 
venture  to  come  on,  and  she  neither  got  off  her  seat  nor  paused 
in  her  sewing.  I  thought,  like  most  girls,  she'd  ha'  screamed 
and  run  indoors,  and  I  had  a  mind  to  frighten  her.  But  no — 
she  wasn't  frightened  a  bit.  That  put  me  out,  and  I  was  resolved 
to  have  my  way  for  once.  There's  a  clam  over  the  river,  sir,  I 
suppose,  still  ? ' 

'  Yes,  a  wooden  plank  with  a  handrail.' 

*  The  handrail  is  new,  there  was  none  in  my  time.  Now  I 
knew  that  Cissy  went  for  milk  to  Friarslee  every  day,  and  over 
this  clam.  So  next  day,  after  I  had  been  disappointed  about 
frightening  her  with  the  bullock,  I  waited  till  she  was  returning 
with  the  milk  from  the  farm,  and  I  hid  behind  a  tree  till  she  was 
on  the  plank.  Well,  sir,  it  was  a  mighty  springy  plank;  and 
when  I  saw  her  well  on  to  the  middle,  out  I  jumped  and  went  on 
the  clam,  and  began  to  make  it  swing.  Then,  I  promise  you,  she 
was  irightened,  she  feared  she  would  spill  the  milk,  and  then  was 
frighted  lest  she  should  go  over.  She  cried  out,  and  entreated, 
but  I  took  a  delight  in  teasing  of  her,  and  I  went  on  making  the 
plank  sway,  and  then,  all  at  once  over  she  went  into  the  river, 
and  the  water  flowed  away  milky  white.  I  laughed,  but  it  was 
no  laughing  matter.  I  soon  found  she  had  been  hurt — some- 
thing wrong  in  her  ankle.  The  river  was  not  deep,  but  full  of 
rock  and  stone,  and  that  was  how  she  became  lame.' 

Tony  Blight  paused  a  moment,  and  he  drew  out  his  kerchief 
and  wiped  his  face. 

*  Well,  there  was  a  to-do,  and  I  felt  that  ashamed  and  fright- 
ened at  it  all,  that  I  ran  away.'  Again  he  paused ;  the  recollec- 
tions were  evidently  distressing  him. 

*  It  worreted  me  terrible.  I  knew  I'd  done  a  bad  and  cruel 
thing,  and  I  was  ashamed  of  myself  for  it,  and  I  thought  I  could 
look  none  in  the  face  after  it  at  home.  You  see  I  had  no  father 
and  mother  to  care  for  me,  and  so  I  ran  away,  and  I've  knocked 
about,  and  I  got  to  Australia,  and  did  not  do  so  badly  there ;  so 
now  I'd  like  to  make  it  up  to  Cissy  if  you'd  do  me  the  favour  to 
be  my  paymaster,  and  never  tell  her  a  word  of  whence  it  comes.' 

*  And  where  will  you  go  ? ' 

4—5 
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*  I  don't  know.     I'll  find  a  place  somewhere.* 

*  No/  said  I.  *  I'll  not  be  jour  paymaster.  Once  you  did  a 
cruel  thing  and  ran  away,  now  you  would  do  a  kind  thing  and  run 
away  again.  Not  a  bit.  Go  in  and  see  Cissy,  and  talk  over  old 
times,  and  see  what  can  be  done  delicately  to  relieve  her  if  she 
wants  relief.' 

*  I  don't  like  to  see  her.  That  is — I  don't  think  she'd  like  to 
see  me ;  it  was  I  as  spoiled  her  life  for  her.  Why,  but  for  me, 
with  her  sweet  face,  she'd  have  been  married  and  a  mother  years 
agone.' 

*  I  do  not  believe  that  she  bears  you  any  ill-will.' 
Tony  shook  his  head. 

*  I've  spoiled  her  chances  of  doing  well  as  a  needlewoman.  I 
spoiled  her  games  as  a  child.  No,  she  bears  me  a  grudge,  it  will 
be  pain  to  her  to  see  me.     I  know  it.' 

'  Stay  for  me,  Mr.  Blight,'  said  I.  *  You  remain  here.  I  will 
see  how  the  land  lies.' 

Without  awaiting  an  answer,  I  went  into  the  cottage. 

There  I  saw  the  seamstress  seated  at  her  window,  the  light 
falling  on  her  face  and  neck,  and  really,  I  thought  the  face  was 
pretty  still. 

'  Cissy,'  said  I,  '  I  have  been  talking  to  an  acquaintance, 
whether  a  friend  or  enemy  I  do  not  know.  He  thinks  you  owe 
him  a  grudge,  and  he  would  make  it  up.' 

'  Oh ! '  said  she,  rising,  and  a  flush  coming  into  her  cheeks. 
*  It  is  Farmer  Vowel ;  he  and  his  missis  cut  oflF  five  shillings  from 
my  account ;  they  said  I  had  overcharged,  but  I  really,  really  had 
not  done  that.     Has  he  come  with  the  money  ? ' 

*  It  is  not  Farmer  Vowel.' 

*  It  is  Gerry.  He  said  my  pig  had  got  among  his  potatoes.  I 
could  not  help  it.' 

*  No,  it  is  not  Gerry.     Come  and  see.' 

She  went  to  the  door,  limping,  but  only  slightly,  and  after 
making  me  lead  the  way  she  passed  out.  She  had  a  thimble  on 
her  finger  and  some  thread  cast  over  her  left  shoulder. 

On  going  outside,  she  looked  up  and  down  the  road.  There 
was  no  ono  in  sight. 

I  admit  I  felt  annoyed.  I  thought  that  Tony  Blight  had 
run  ofT. 

'  How  tiresome ! '  said  I.     ^  He  is  gone.' 

*  But  who  was  it  ? ' 
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^  An  old  enemy ;  he  has  been  away  from  this  village  for  thirty 
years,  and  wished  to  talk  with  you  over  old  times/ 
'  But  I  had  no  enemy  then.' 

*  No — it  was  mischief.  He  meant  no  ill.  But  he  thought  you 
might  harbour  resentment.' 

'  But  whom  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  I  harbour  resentment  against  no 
one — no  one  in  the  whole  wide  world.  How  could  I,  when  I  say 
every  day,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us ''?' 

At  that  moment  she  was  touched  on  the  arm  and  looked 
round ;  the  man  with  grizzled  hair  was  at  her  side,  looking 
earnestly  at  her. 

*  What !     Not  even  against  me  ?' 
'  Oh !  Tony !— Tony ! ' 

*  Cissy,  you're  as  pretty  as  ever  you  were ! ' 

A  little  struggle ;  then — *  Tony,  you  are  as  mischievous  a 
monkey  now * 

'  As  thirty  years  ago.' 

There  was  a  woodpecker  running  up  an  oak,  and  tap,  tap, 
tapping  at  its  bark.  It  was  at  some  little  distance.  I  am  inte- 
rested in  the  habits  of  birds,  always  have  been.  So  I  stole  on 
tiptoe  in  the  direction  of  the  oak  tree  to  observe  the  woodpecker. 
It  was  very  instructive  to  follow  its  movements  ;  to  note  the  skill 
with  which  it  detected  at  once  by  the  sound,  whether  a  maggot 
lay  behind  the  bark,  when  the  thud  was  dull  and  not  sharp,  and 
then  to  see  how  rapidly  the  bird  stripped  away  the  bark,  and  how 
his  eye  seemed  to  sparkle  when  he  discovered  his  prey,  and  then 
with  what  relish  he  bolted  it.  I  was  thoroughly  engrossed  in 
watching  the  woodpecker,  when  I  was  disturbed  by  a  voice.  At 
the  same  moment  the  bird  also  was  disturbed  and  flew  away. 

I  looked  round.  There  was  Tony  Blight.  He  touched  his 
hat.  *  Beg  pardon,  sir,  interrupting  you,  but  will  it  be  convenient 
to  call  the  l^nns  next  Sunday  ?  You  see,  Cissy  does  want  a  stick 
to  support  her,  terrible,  so  I's  just  oflFered  to  be  that.  And,  sir, 
there  is  no  place  in  the  world  like  home,  and  that,  the  old  home  of 
one's  childhood — so  here  I  settle,  and  Cissy  with  me,  by  your  good 
help,  to  talk  over  the  dear  old  times ! ' 

S.  Baring-Gould. 
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CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC. 

In  the  Paris  of  the  days  of  the  Fronde  a  young  provincial  of 
family  wins  a  pretty  reputation  for  wit  and  duelling,  and,  before 
his  early  death,  manages  to  labour  under  suspicion  as  a  dangerous 
thinker.  Legend  presently  seizes  upon  him,  and  o£fers  him  to 
the  neglect  or  6com  of  his  correct  and  courtly  successors  in  letters 
as  an  extravagant  representative  of  a  ruder  age — a  mere  buffoon 
of  sword  and  pen.  The  slender  bulk  of  his  works  is  reissued 
from  time  to  time  during  the  eighteenth  century  without  com- 
ment. At  intervals,  since  1835,  attention  is  sought  for  him  by 
investigators  of  literary  curiosities.  This  last  year  a  French  poet 
sets  him  on  the  stage  for  wide  admiration  as  a  hero  of  love  and 
renunciation.  Thus,  in  the  whirligig  of  fame  Cyrano  the  bugbear 
has  become  for  the  moment  an  object  of  sympathetic  tears.  It  is 
to  idealisation,  to  lively  imagination,  that  the  Cyrano  of  either 
extreme  is  owing.  Would  you  come  nearer  to  the  truth  of 
things?  His  few  himdreds  of  written  pages  are  not  directly 
autobiographical.  The  sole  authentic  record  of  him  is  couched 
by  a  friend  in  the  form  of  a  brief  apology.  He  readily  lends 
himself  to  picturesque  portraiture.  Something,  or  much,  may  be 
expressed  of  his  character  and  way  of  thought ;  but  the  whole 
man  and  his  secret  it  is  not  possible  to  attain, 

I. 

The  birthplace  of  Savinien  de  Cyrano  is  unknown,  unless  we 
make  inference  from  that  Bergerac  in  Perigord  which  he  added 
to  his  patronymic.  His  name  as  we  have  it  is  due  to  the  title- 
page  of  his  posthumous  works.  In  his  lifetime  he,  or  his  printer, 
hesitated  between  M.  de  Bergerac,  M.  Bergerac  de  Cyrano,  and 
M.  de  Cyrano  Bergerac,  thus  affording  a  jest  to  his  friend  and 
enemy  Scarron,  the  husband  of  the  future  precisian,  Mme.  de 
Maintenon.  However,  his  father,  *an  old  gentleman,  careless 
enough  about  the  education  of  his  children,'  entrusts  him  to  the 
care  of  a  country  priest,  among  whose  boarders  Cyrano  finds  the 
Henri  Lebret  who  was  to  be  his  biographer.  But  Cyrano  is 
not  slow  in  conceiving  schoolmaster  a  synonym  for  pedant.  He 
asks,  or  demands,  better  instruction,  and  is  sent  by  his  easy-going 
father  to  the  College  of  Beauvais,  in  Paris,  where  he  is  left  at  his 
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I  discretion  till  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  Jean  Grangier,  the 
principal — notorious  for  erudition  and  eloquence  and  castigation, 
for  wolence  and  avarice  and  ancillary  affections — he  thlnka  to  eee 
the  Pedant  in  perfection,  and  discovers  the  subject  of  bis  satirical 
and  revengeful  comedy,  which  he  writes,  as  it  ia  reported  in  the 
'  Menagiana,' white  yet  upon  the  school-heoch.  Says  the  sage 
and  moderate  Lebret  of  this  youth  of  nineteen  :  '  This  time  of 
life,  in  which  nature  is  corrupted  most  easily,  and  the  great 
liberty  he  bad  to  do  as  he  pleased,  led  him  down  a  dangerous 
slope,  on  which  I  dare  to  say  that  I  arrested  him ;  for,  having 
finished  my  studies,  and  my  father  wishing  me  to  serve  in  the 
Guards,  I  obliged  him  to  enter  with  me  the  corps  of  M.  de 
Carbon  Castel-Jalous." 

Cyrano,  then,  the  turbulent  lover  of  liberty,  is  a  volunteer  ia- 
a  regiment  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Gascons.  Another 
D'Artagnan,  he  knows  what  is  the  readiest  method  of  acquiring 
distinction.  '  I  should  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  paper,'  he 
irrites  in  liia  '  Lettres  Diverges,'  '  if  cartels  were  vfritten  on  any- 
thing else.  Truly,  you  would  be  very  wrong  now  to  call  ine  the 
first  of  men,  for  I  protest  that  for  the  last  few  weeks  I  am  every- 
body's second.'  Not  that  his  temper  was  other  than  amiable, 
Lebret  would  have  us  know ;  crossing  swords  a  hundred  times 
as  a  second,  he  '  had  no  quarrel  on  bis  own  account.'  Anecdote, 
on  the  contrary,  has  it  that  it  was  enough  to  be  caught  looking 
at  hia  nose,  which  he  wore  of  a  huge  pattern,  and  scarred  with 
Bword-cnta,  Ten  men  must  lick  dust  for  such  an  offence.  One 
may  credit  both  reports.  The  swifts-tempered  youth  would  have 
hie  hours  of  pleasant  calm.  And,  if  there  be  no  smoke  without 
a  flame,  it  is  the  task  of  anecdote  to  fan  this  flame.  At  any  rate, 
h«  counts  about  as  many  combats  as  days  of  service,  and  ie 
speedily  styled  the  '  Demon  of  Courage.' 

Most  celebrated  of  all  was  that  exploit  of  his  in  the  ditch 
of  the  Porte  de  Nesle.  He  hears  that  a  hundred  men  are  lying 
there  in  wait  to  insult  a  friend  of  his  in  broad  daylight.  Hasten- 
ing up,  he  leaves  two  of  them  dead,  and  wounds  seven  others 
grievously.  The  exploit,  performed  in  the  sight  of  several 
•persons  of  quality,'  henceforth  his  admirers,  was  too  well  attested 
ever  to  pass  into  the  region  of  the  fabulous,  ^o,  and  simply, 
reports  Henri  Lebret.  Anecdote  helps  you  to  a  picture  of  this 
friend  n»  Ih«  Court  poet  Liniere,  richer  in  epigrams  than  in  good 
hctioD^,  hiding  ut  Cyrano's  bouse  lo  escape  a  noble  who  threatened 
lo  rejiay  »  witticism  with  the  loss  of  his  ears.     At  news  of  the 
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ambuscade,  Cyrano  bids  him  bear  the  lantern  and  follow,  and  invites 
his  Bupper-gnests  to  be  witnesaeB,  Of  course,  he  drives  headlong 
before  him  the  remaining  ninety-one  that  are  capable  of  flight. 
Nor  is  be  any  less  '  The  Intrepid '  against  the  foreigner.  By  his 
twentieth  year  be  bad  seen  two  campaigns  in  Flanders,  had  been 
shot  through  the  body  at  the  siege  of  Mouzon,  and  received 
a  Bword-cut  in  the  throat  at  that  of  Arraa.  But  '  all  this,  however, 
did  not  divert  him  from  his  studies.'  You  might  see  him  work- 
ing in  barracks  at  an  elegy  much  aa  if  he  were  in  the  greatest 
BoUtude.  The  lover  of  peaceful  study,  the  man  who  was  incapable 
of  subjection  ta  any  patron — and  yet  must  find  that,  without  a 
patron  requiring  subjection,  there  was  no  chance  of  promotion — - 
withdraws,  weary  of  combats  and  wounds,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  He  '  quits  Mars  to  give  himself  up  to  Minerva,'  aa  Lebret 
puts  it.  It  is  his  third  conversion.  He  has  passed  from  debauchery 
to  militant  action,  and  from  the  camp  and  duelling-ground  to  the 
shady  retirement  of  learned  leisure. 

Or  is  conversion  too  precise  a  name  ?  And  do  not  Cyrano's 
periods  overlap,  so  to  speak  ?  Cyrano  the  warrior  was  none  the 
less  the  student;  Cyrano  the  student  was  also,  on  occasion,  the 
literary  swash-buckler.  We  do  not  know  how  or  where  he  lived 
after  1641,  nor  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  private  lessons 
of  Gaasendi,  the  theologian  and  philosopher.  Of  the  result  of  this 
admission  later.  For  the  pre.'ient  we  have  Cyrano  the  fantastic 
and  fashionable  wit,  the  writer  of  the  '  Lettres  Diverses.' 

Now  this  was  the  time  of  Italo-Spanish  influence  upon  French 
literature ;  and  the  readiest  way  to  distinction  lay  in  the  com- 
position of  formal  rhetorical  epistles  to  he  passed  from  hand  to 
band,  and  finally  to  the  press.  Balzac  was  the  father  of  the  grave 
and  harmonious  style,  a  reformer  of  French  prose,  and  must  eke 
out  want  of  thought  hy  Spanish  hyperbole.  Voiture,  on  the  other 
hand,  leaning  towards  the  Italians,  was  the  ingenious  trifler,  the 
'  agreeable  Rattle,'  who  could  write  you  the  most  piquant  nothings, 
and  adorn  the  most  sterile  subjects.  Both  were  mannerists  and 
shapers  of  c<mcelii,  the  reign  of  which  had  been  European  these 
last  fifty  years.  Cyrano  left  it  to  Saint-Amand  and  Theophile  de 
Viau  to  essay  rivalry  with  Gongora  and  Marini  in  lengthy  poetical 
embroidery;  he  can  out-Gongora  Gongora  within  the  limits  of  a. 
letter,  in  any  and  every  line  of  a  letter.  He  ia  acknowledged  afe 
once  as  the  master  of  the  '  equivoque,'  the  '  allusion,'  the  '  pointe,' 
the  last  of  which  he  explains  and  defends  as  an  agreeable  play  of 
wit  in  which  the  brilliancy  of  the  thing  said  supersedes  attention 
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to  the  snbject-matter.  As  Th^ophile  Gaatier  says  in  his  playfiii 
study  of  Cyrano,  included  in  his  gallery  of  the  Groteaqv^,  the 
victims  of  Boileau,  each  phrase  was  to  be  '  a  dael  with  Reason.' 

Jjet  UH  turn  to  the  two  plays.  Did  the  scholars  of  Jean  | 
Graogier  have  the  delight  to  perform  the  '  Pedant  Joue '  them- 
selves in  the  lifetime  of  Grangier?  However  that  may  be, 
Cyrano,  in  this  farce,  has  employed  the  Pedant,  the  Braggadocio, 
the  knavish  Lackey,  of  the  Italian  cmimudia  delV  aiie.  The 
amorous  pedant  is  the  rival  of  his  son,  and  is  further  embarrassed 
by  three  suitors  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  Cyrano  not  only 
laughs  down  scholastic  pedantry,  but  also,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, furnishes  by  parody  a  sufficient  criticism  of  hia  own  frigid 
'  Lettres  Amoureuses.'  And  when  his  Genevote  takes  occasion  to 
ridicule  at  length  the  style  of  the  bygone  romances  of  chivalry,  now 
dethroned  by  the  sentimental-gallant  romances  of  La  Calpren^de 
and  Mile,  de  Scudery,  was  he  setf-eonscious  that  the  jargon  of 
the  antique  ffnnJiv's  literature  was  more  amusing  and  picturesque 
than  his  own  jargon  of  pointes  and  ciyticetti  ?  As  for  the  play  itself, 
the  peasant  suitor  is  the  first  example  of  dialect  used  on  the  French 
stage ;  and  Sloli^re,  besides  availing  himself  of  the  final  inirigae 
in  the  composition  of  his  'L' Amour  Medecin,'  transfers  a  whole 
scene  almost  word  for  word^the  famous  scene  of  the  '  Que  diable 
allait-il  faire  dans  cette  galore?'— to  his  'Fourberies  de  Scapin.' 

'  I  Ji  Mort  (I'Agrippine '  presents  the  widow  of  Germanicua  con- 
spiring with  Scjanus  against  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius.     It  is  a 
matter  throughout  of   simulation  and  dissimulation;    each  cha- 
tnoter,  high-pitched  to  the  point  of  bombast  without  relief,  treading   ] 
the  tragic  bui<kin  in  a  circle  and  without  progression,  plots  with 
•confidents'  against  each  and  all.     Cyrano,  the  unruly  lover  of   \ 
liberty,  has  bowed  submissively  to  the  yoke  of  the  dramatic  three    ■ 
uniUes.     You  have  couplets  and  tirades  that  give  the  true  ring  of   ' 
Comeille'fi  verse;  but  Cyrano  must  find  that  his  dramatic  eloquence 
famishes  arms  to  the  enemies  he  has  won,  unknown  enemies  who 
are  watching  opportunity.     l''or  any  disciple  of  Gassendi  was  to 
be  held  suspect  of  l.ihirtijmf/e,  of  free-thinking.     In  what  did 
Cyrano  offend  ?     In  this,  and  no  more.     His  Sejanus  fears  not  the 
heathen  gods  '  which  man  has  made,"     Now  the  prudent  Racine, 
later,  will  avoid  arraignment  of  the  heathen  gods,  though  the 
appropriate  occasion  offers  itself  to  him  more  than  once.     But    I 
CyranoV  Sejanus  is  guilty  in  still  greater  degree;  condemned  to   ' 
death,  he  risea  to  Stoic  dignity,  and  scorns  death  ae  no  more  than 
a  retnzn  to  pre-natal  nothingness.     Whereupon  Cyrano  is  straight- 
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way  convicted  of  impiety  out  of  his  ovro  mouth.  I^a  Monnoys  J 
informs  ub  that,  at  one  performance,  a  set  of  gapers  (Ijiidaudfi), 
eager  to  discover  where  they  ought  to  be  scandalised,  heard  these 
few  suspicioua  lines  without  winking,  and  feared  disappointment, 
till,  at  length,  Sejiinus,  jointing  to  Tiberias,  cries  :  '  Let  us  strike ! 
There  is  tho  victim  ! '  The  word  hoatie  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
by  Comeille  ;  but  poor  Cyrano  has  plainly  blasphemed  the  Host,  and 
the  audience  rises  to  its  feet  with  shrieks  and  imprecations.  At 
all  events,  the  Due  d'Arpajou,  accepting  the  dedication  in  the 
first  printed  edition,  withdraws  his  approval  from  the  second, 
although  the  authorities  saw  no  cause  to  prevent  reimpression. 

t'yrano  was  of  the  household  of  this  Due  d'Arpajon  when  the 
Plays  and  the  Letters  appeared  in  1654.  Cyrano  at  last — reluc- 
tantly, as  '  an  idolater  of  freedom.'  but  at  last — had  taken  the 
advice  of  his  friends  about  the  need  of  a  patron  to  back  him  at 
court ;  Cyrano  who,  after  his  exploit  of  the  one  against  a  hundred, 
had  refused  the  advances  of  the  Marecbal  de  Gassion,  preferring 
his  liberty  to  his  worldly  fortane.  He  was  presently  to  die  at  the 
age  of  thirty-live.  One  day,  in  entering  his  patron's  mansion,  he 
receives  a  dangerous  wound  in  the  hea<l  irom  a  billet  of  wood. 
By  accident,  or  of  malice  ?  Anecdote  scrupled  not  to  stat«  that, 
three  parts  mad  already,  he  now  was  in  a  condition  to  attend  mass 
in  shirt  and  nightcap,  and  must  be  removed,  penniless,  to  die  in 
the  hosjiital.  Yet  Lebret  had  previously  put  the  true  facts  u^xin 
record,  Cyrano  had  languished  for  many  months  in  the  house  of 
one  of  his  warm  admirers,  the  Grand  Provost  of  Burgundy,  not 
without  complaints,  indeed,  against  the  patron  who  had  abandoned 
him,  A  week  before  his  death,  desiring  change  of  air,  after  the 
manner  of  dying  men,  he  had  himself  borne  to  the  house  of  a 
cousin,  M.  de  Cyrano,  And  during  his  illness,  according  to  the 
worthy  lebret,  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  his  sentiments. 
He  was  attended  by  a  relative,  the  pious  Baroness  of  Neuvilette, 
and  the  Heverend  Mother  Marguerite,  who  had  ever  esteemed 
him  highly.  These  gave  their  solace.  He  manifests  the  a\'ersion 
he  has  conceived  against  that  libertinage  '  of  which  young  people 
for  the  moat  part  are  suspected.'  Had  he  not  told  his  friend  one 
day,  when  he  was  reproached  with  his  new  and  unaccustomed 
melancholy,  that  at  length  he  had  come  to  know  the  world  and 
its  vanity  ;  and  that,  serious  of  mind  and  sure  of  coming  death,  he 
regretted  in  chief  the  ill  employment  of  his  days  ?  And  did  he 
not  quote  Tibullus  to  this  effect,  declaring  that  TibuUua  had 
prophesied  of  him  ? 
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It   is   in   the   tvo   poBthumous  and  fragmentary  works,  the 
'  Comic  History,  or  Travels  in  the  Moon,'  and  the  '  Comic  History    i 
of  the  States  and  Empires  of  the  Sun,'  that  we  mnst  study  Cyrano  J 
seriously.     Daring  his  illness  he  had  commissioned  Lebret  to  give  I 
the  Travels  t«  Ihe  public,  '  along  with,'  as  the  book  ends,  '  the  " 
History  of  the  Sun,  the  Spark,  and  several  other  works  of  the 
kind,  if  those  wbo  have  robbed  me  of  them  will  restore  them  to 
him,  as  I  implore  with  ail  my  heart.'     It  seems  likely  that  his 
friends  had  secreted  the  papers  for  better  security.     Lebret  pub- 
lisheci  the  Travels ;  and  another  friend,  anonymous,  but  jx)8sibly 
Jat-ques  Rohault,  first  a  Gassendist  and  then  a  Cartesian,  X'ublisbed 
the  '  Sun,'  with  a  Fragment  of  Physics,  the  schematic  analysis  of  J 
which  itt  followed  closely  by  this  Hohault  in  the  treatise  on  the  I 
same   subject   he   gave   to   the   world   some  thirty   years  later.  I 
The  '  Spark,'  in  which  Lebret  says  thai;  Cyrano  '  proved  the  feeling  m 
of  stones,  the  instinct  of  plants,  and  the  reaaon  of  animals,'  has  I 
entirely  disappeared,  I 

It  is  of  little  importance  whether  the  laciintE  in  the  Travels  1 
were  omissions   made  by  the  timid  Lebret,  or  were  due  to  an  I 
unfinished  manuscript.     The  editor  of  the  '  Sun '  was  more  bold ;  i 
and  Lebret  himself  let  jiass  more  heresies  than  lie  knew.     What, 
then,  was  Cyrano's  purpose  in  these  medleys  of  physical  theories 
and  fantastic  satires?     The  question  of  the  plurality  of  inhabited 
worlds  had  exercised  Galileo,  and  Campanella,  and  Gassendi ;  he 
may  have  read  the  French  translation  of  Francis  Goodwin's  recent 
'  Man  in  the  Moon,'  or  the  Moon  newly  discovered  and  visited  by  a 
Spanish  adventurer  ;  or  simply,  after  his  own  report,  he  had  chanced  J 
to  maintain  one  night  in  conversation,  that  the  moon  was  a  world  J 
to  which  our  own  was  but  a  moon.     The  boldness  of  the  conceit,  n 
strengthened  by  contradiction,  as  he  says,  pleased  his  hnmoor, 
and  served  him  for  his  starting-point.     Lebret,  praising  the  merry 
btimour  of  his  '  illustrious  friend,  who  had  none  but  extraordinary 
sentimental'  is  sure  that  Cyrano's  single  aim  was  to  amuse  himself 
and  others  by  the  free  play  of  an  irresponsible  imagination.     At 
the  same  time,  he  begs  Lu  draw  up  ii  list  of  ancient  philosophers, 
who  had  allowed  the  possibility  of  an  inhabited  moon,  whereby  it  J 
might  be  seen  his  friend's  chimerical  fancy  was  not  so  absolutely! 
devoid  of  likelihood,     h'or  himself,  he  is  content  to  know  Ihafc^ 
'  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.'     The  editor  of  the  '  Hun ' 
in  also  sure   that  the  reader  bos  only  to  deal  with  '  agreeable 
rercri«e.'    IHn  friend  knew  that  there  was  no  opinion  so  ridiculous 
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as  not  to  be  anthorised  by  some  philosopher  or  other  in  aoQt 
earnest,  whereas  his  friend  could  smile,  Kemembering  the  study 
of  Lucretius,  so  constantly  pursued  among  the  disciples  of  Gas- 
sendi,  he  advances  another  tentative  reason  ;  perhaps,  as  Lucretius 
eipounded  the  doctrine  of  Epicunis  in  verse  for  the  benefit  of  his 
countrymen,  so  Cyrano  believed  the  present  public  might  be 
induced  to  consider  high  questions,  if  set  forth  to  them  in  the 
guise  of  romances. 

Take  away  the  disquisitions  upon  physics,  and  yon  have  a 
precursor  of  Gulliver,  one  of  those  trial  pieces  which  always 
precede  the  masterpiece  and  classic  of  its  genre.  Cyrano,  girdled 
with  flasks  of  dew.  exposes  himself  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  He  is 
drawn  straight  aloft,  breaks  some  of  the  flasks,  and  finds  himself 
in  Canada.  The  world  has  plainly  turned  upon  its  axis,  despite 
Ptolemy  and  though  your  French  Governor  fears  to  believe  it. 
He  then  essays  a  flying-machine,  and  achieves  bruises.  Anointed 
with  marrow-fat,  he  hastens  at  nightfall  to  save  hia  machine, 
which  the  soldiers  have  taken  for  a  war-engine.  They  are  con- 
ducting esperiments  with  rockets  attached  to  it ;  he  leaps  inside. 
T^Tien  the  force  of  the  explosions  has  subsided,  the  moon  acts 
upon  the  marrow.  Landing,  he  finds  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon 
are  giants,  who  go  on  all  fours.  He  is  seized  upon,  and  used  as  a 
raree-show.  What  is  he  ?  He  must  be  taken  to  the  capital,  to 
make  a  pair  with  the  Queen's  ape — a  Spaniard,  as  it  turns  out,  who 
had  fled  '  to  the  only  country  where  even  so  much  as  imagination 
is  free.'  The  servants  of  the  capital  dispute  among  themselves 
as  to  his  species,  and  decide  at  length  that  he  is  a  sort  of  feather- 
less  parrot.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  defends  his  human  dignity  upon 
the  principles  of  the  scholastic  Aristotle ;  an  edict  is  issued  for- 
bidding belief  that  this  strange  animal  possesses  reason,  or  any- 
thing more  than  instinct.  Cyrano  has  further  dared  to  state  that 
the  moon  from  which  he  has  come  is  a  world.  The  case  is  a 
hanging  matter,  and  is  transferred  before  the  king,  who  mildly 
allows  a  public  recantation  and  apology  for  such  scandalous 
opinions.  Cyrano  returns  to  earth  and  Rome,  with  the  help  of  a 
Solarian,  the  Djemon  of  Socrates,  who  can  occasionally  endure  to 
sojourn  on  earth,  and  has  been  the  familiar  spirit  of  Cato,  among 
others,  and  Faust,  and  Gassendi. 

The  narrative  realism,  the  charming  plausibility  of  Swift,  are 
not  to  be  expected,  nor  yet  Swift's  biting  misanthropy ;  but,  at 
least,  there  is  no  lack  of  pleasant  fancy  and  ingenious  irony.  The 
Lianarians,  for  example,  have  two  methods  of  speech  ;  the  higher 
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classes  use  songs  without  words,  whereby  even  argumentation 
delights  the  ear  as  if  one  were  at  a  concert ;  while  the  populace 
employ  speech  of  limbs,  vastly  pretty  to  watch.  Abstemious,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moon  nourish  themselves  upon  odours ;  the 
very  vegetarians  among  them  take  care  that  their  food  shall  have 
died  a  natural  death.  The  currency  consists  in  couplets  and 
quatrains,  only  these  must  first  pass  the  mint  as  of  true  stamp 
and  metal.  The  doctors  judge  your  case  by  your  physiognomy ; 
euthanasia  and  cremation  are  practised.  Such  infants  as  do  not 
promise  greatness  of  nose,  and  consequently  of  talent,  are  treated 
after  the  fashion  of  Spartan  weaklings.  You  have  floating  towns, 
if  no  floating  island  of  Laputa.  A  Lunarian  philosopher  discourses 
upon  fielativity  much  in  the  manner  of  Baphael  ben  Ezra  in 
*  Hypatia  ; '  the  dying  appeal  and  defence  made  by  a  cabbage  to  its 
less  happy  and  less  noble  executioner  is  worthy  of  rank  among  the 
various  apologues  which  philosophers  have  felt  constrained  to  write 
against  anthropomorphism.  The  slender  reach  of  human  senses, 
which  is  the  subject  of  Voltaire's  *  Micromegas,'  is  touched  upon  ; 
the  explanation  given  why  the  aged  Lunarians  pay  respect  and  de- 
ference to  the  young,  and  parents  obey  their  children,  might  have 
supplied  philosophical  arguments  to  Mr.  Anstey  for  his  *  Vice  Versa.' 
The  fragment  of  *The  States  and  Empires  of  the  Sun'  is 
linked  to  the  preceding  work  by  an  admirable  piece  of  good- 
humoured  and  realistic  narrative.  Cyrano,  returning  from  Rome 
to  Toulouse,  finds  himself  much  too  famous  for  his  safety.  His 
portrait  and  the  account  of  his  travels  are  known  and  exhibited. 
What  he  has  written  plainly  smells  of  the  faggot.  He  takes 
refuge  with  a  friend  in  a  neighbouring  chateau,  since  he  is 
'  doubly  enraged  to  die  for  a  matter  he  barely  credits  himself.* 
A  deputation  of  long  robes  promise  this  friend  that,  out  of  love 
for  him,  they  will  engage  their  honour  to  bum  his  guest  'without 
scandal.'  Cyrano  is  captured  by  accident,  and  put  into  prison  ; 
escapes,  and,  after  hair-breadth  adventures,  is  captured  again.  On 
the  roof  of  his  prison  he  constructs  a  new  machine,  being  this  time 
more  jealous  of  M.  Jules  Verne's  scientific  plausibility.  Coming 
to  a  body  neighbouring  the  sun,  he  finds  a  little  man  super- 
intending the  birth  of  a  brother  from  a  hillock.  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  of  the  'Religio  Medici'  would  have  delighted  to  have 
been  present.  The  little  man  speaks  in  an  unknown  but  readily 
intelligible  tongue ;  for,  he  explains,  as  there  is  but  one  Truth  in 
all  sciences,  so  the  instinctive  voice  of  Nature  should  be  intelligible 
to  all  children.     Cyrano  is  thus  in  possession  of  the  language  of 
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flowers  and  birds.  He  proceeds  to  the  sun — finding  himself  grow- 
ing transparent  by  the  way,  and  proof  against  the  law  of  gravity — 
and  meets  with  a  company  of  spirits  whose  power  of  imagination 
is  so  great  that,  with  them,  thought  becoroew  act  on  the  spot. 
These  behave  themselves  as  they  might  in  one  of  Hoffmann's 
fantastic  tales.  But,  unfortunately,  he  chances  upon  the  Land 
of  Birdu,  who,  as  Aristophaneji  previously  reported,  scorn  men 
even  more  than  they  hat«  them.  That  these  human  L-reatures 
should  dare  to  usurp  authority  over  their  betters,  and  suppose 
they  can  attain  truth  with  the  help  of  their  senses,  which  in 
quality  are  manifestly  inferior  to  those  of  their  victims !  Cyrano, 
to  save  himself,  gives  it  out  that  he  is  an  ape.  This  does  not 
serve,  for  he  is  speedily  convicted  of  not  being  imitative  to  the 
true  apish  degree.  He  is  preserved  by  a  charitable  parrot,  whom 
he  had  restored  to  liberty  while  on  earth.  The  whole  episode 
comes  near  to  be  a  masterpiece.  Voltaire  would  have  Uttle  to 
remove  or  add  in  the  counter-pleas  offered  in  the  Parliament 
of  Birds  '  against  an  animal  accused  of  being  a  man.'  Thence  he 
passes  into  a  woodland  region,  and  is  able  to  report  the  conversa- 
tions held  by  the  trees.  Campanella  joins  him,  and  proceeds 
to  show  him  that  death  is  but  the  road  to  a  higher  perfection ; 
and  that  the  soula  of  philosophers,  being  '  more  delicate  than  the 
instruments  which  serve  to  torture  them,'  form  the  chief  inhabi- 
tants of  the  sun.  They  are  interrupted  by  a  couple  from  the 
Realm  of  Lovers.  This,  as  Cyrano  hears  from  the  lady,  is  a  land 
liable  to  inundations,  since  its  inhabitants  are  given  to  shed 
oceans  of  tears.  Under  one  of  these  disasters,  '  one  of  my  lovers, 
whom  they  called  the  Jealous,  urged  me  to  pluck  out  my  heart, 
and  then  to  embark  in  it ;  for  it  would  hold  me,  as  it  had  held  so 
many  already ;  and  would  not  sink,  because  it  was  too  light.  He 
assured  me  that  all  I  need  fear  was  a  conflagration,  especially  as 
the  substance  of  such  a  vessel  was  very  subject  to  fire.  All  that 
I  had  to  do  was  to  set  sail  upon  the  sea  of  his  tears,  with  the 
blindfold  of  his  love  for  a  sail ;  the  favouring  breeze  of  his  sighs, 
in  spite  of  the  storm  of  his  rivals,  would  waft  me  safely  to  haven.' 
She  had  been  on  the  point  of  taking  him  at  his  word,  when  this 
jealous  lover  was  seized  and  condemned  to  end  his  days  in  the 
Republic  of  Truth  for  abuse  of  metaphors.  Cyrano,  the  writer 
now  of  good  honest  prose,  manages  at  once  to  satirise  the  '  galant' 
style  of  his  contemporaries  and  his  old  self.  And  after  a  joint 
visit  to  the  Rivers  of  Memory,  Imagination,  and  Judgment,  and 
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Ive  Fountains  of  the  .Senses  wiich  feed  the  Lake  of  Sleep — 
which  wonld  have  funuBhed  a  number  of  Addison's  '  Spectator' — 
Campanella  is  on  the  point  of  introducing  him  to  Descartes, 
when  the  fragment  ends  abruptly. 

The  contemporaries  of  Cyrano  had  no  call  for  the  severe  brow 
in  their  judgment  of  his  philosophical  opinions.  It  was  not  long 
since  the  condemnation  of  Galileo;  but  in  Paris,  Gassendi  taught 
in  security,  and  Campanella — whom  Cyrano  may  well  have  met  in 
his  master's  house — had  found  a  refuge  after  his  twenty-seven 
years  of  an  Italian  jirison.  Descartes  must  complain  that  hia 
works  were  put  npon  the' Index;  but  presently  they  became  the 
'Shakespeare  and  musical  glasses*  of  the  blue-stockinga  of  the 
period.  Cyrano,  indeed,  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  any 
official  persecution.  It  would  have  been  quite  another  matter  if 
he  had  expressed  an  ethical  doctrine.  That  true,  if  imperfect, 
poet  Thi^'ophile  de  Viau,  suilered  his  prison  but  a  few  years  before, 
because  he  proclaimed  free  morals  all  too  energetically. 

But  Cyrano  had  no  ethical  doctrine  to  urge.     Young  and 

turbulent,  he  may  well  have  sown  bis  wild  oats,  and  have  been  all 

too  free  of  a  jesting  tongue.     There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he 

associated   with  the  noisy  'esprits  forts'  of  the  period.     At  all 

events,  the  fantastic  wit  and  formidable  swordsman  of  tongue  and 

■pen  reveals  himself,  in  his  later  years,  as  the  devotee  of  physics 

'ho  tampered  his  severe  studies  with  smiling  doubts  and  merry 

'fancies.     He  died  immature.     With  age,  you  would  possibly,  or  in 

likelihood,  have  had  him  passing  from  a  sensual  toan  idealistic 

;pliilof"ophy,  from  Gassendi  to  Descartes,  though  he  could  never 

^e  forgiven  Descartes  for  regarding  animals  as  mere  automata. 

1  personal  worth  is  perhaps  better  attested  by  the  friendship  of 

le  honourable  I^bret  than  by   the  long  list  of  admirers  upon 

fhich  Lebret  relies.     It  is  certain  that  he  desired  to  be  remem- 

by  posterity ;  it  is  certain  also  that  he  would  have  accom- 

tliahcd  his  denire  if  he  had  but  placed  on  record  his  own  true  life, 

aiiventtires  in  action  and  thought,  after  the  lively  manner  of 

[the  }iages  winch  preface  his  fragment  of  the  '  Sun.'     As  it  is,  two 

[■words  of  incomplete  criticism  have  done  more  for  him  than  his  two 

lumps  of  creative  miscellanies.     Dictator  Boileau,  in  a  lenient 

it,  laid  down  that  he  preferred  the  'audacious  burlesque'  of 

[Cyrano  to  the  frigid  verses  of  an  unknown  Mottin,     It  is  by  this, 

id  by  this  alone,  until  M.  Kontand  used  the  name  for  hia  poetical 

ilay,  tlmt  Cyrano's  countxymen  remembered  him,  if  they  remem- 

•ed  him  at  all.  Garnet  Smith. 
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A    QUACK'S   TRIUMPH. 

Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  a  considerable  section  of  Society 
— that  Society  which  is  now  occupied  in  discussing  Dunlop  tyres 
and  patent  saddles — was  suddenly  electrified  by  accounts  of  the 
doings  of  a  famous  foreign  *  quack.' 

Now  there  are  quacks  and  quacks ;  but  above  and  beyond  the 
mass  of  dishonest  and  incompetent  pretenders  who  are  usually 
denoted  by  that  name — ^above  even  the  respectable  class  of  ortho- 
dox and  properly  trained  physicians,  there  are  usually  two  or 
three  practitioners  to  be  heard  of  with  whom  the  name,  originally 
given  in  contempt,  remains  as  an  ironical  title  of  distinction. 

Such,  for  example,  was  Kotzau,  the  Polish  dropsy  specialist ; 
and  such  was  Von  Eberstein,  the  aurist,  ennobled,  oddly  enough, 
by  the  most  unmusical  of  Grerman  monarchs  for  enabling  His 
Majesty  to  hear  the  operas  of  Wagner. 

Such,  in  fine,  was  M.  Anatole  Lavergne,  the  Swiss-French 
pastor,  village  doctor,  '  magnetist,'  and  seer,  the  fame  of  whose 
cures  became  first  known  in  England  at  one  of  our  leading 
universities.  Stories  about  him  were  related,  only  at  second  or 
third  hand,  with  circumstantial  care  and  sometimes  with  bated 
breath  in  half  the  common  rooms ;  while  his  methods  effectually 
set  the  most  learned  by  the  ears.  The  most  wonderful  thing 
about  him,  by  all  accounts,  was  the  power  of  touch.  This,  as 
has  been  since  explained  in  a  scientific  periodical,  was  first 
revealed  to  him,  when  quite  a  young  man,  in  a  singular  and 
striking  manner  by  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  his  fingers  upon 
the  growth  of  vegetation.  The  tree,  the  bough  that  he  handled, 
bore  fruit  as  if  by  magic,  where  others  remained  almost  barren. 
The  mere  contact  of  his  sensitive  hands  seemed  to  give  him  a 
mystic  knowledge  like  that  of  the  fairies  who  could  hear  the  sap 
rise  and  the  grass  grow. 

A  little  later  the  simple  Grod-fearing  pastor  had  been  awe- 
struck by  the  discovery  that  the  touch  of  a  human  hand  or  body 
roused  in  his  brain  a  host  of  impressions  he  had  first  put  aside 
as  visionary  fancies,  but  which  he  gradually  learnt  to  be  physical 
and  scientific  truths. 

He  had  clasped  the  hand  of  many  a  sick  or  suffering  peasant. 
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and  before  the  man  opened  his  mouth  had  described  the  acci- 
dent or  the  malady,  even  when  its  nature  had  puzzled  a  trained 
physician.  The  very  past  lives  of  the  sufferers — so  £eu:  at  least  as 
spiritual  or  physical  suffering  was  concerned — seemed  to  lie  open 
to  his  gaze.  Nay,  he  had  found  the  power,  unaided  and  unim- 
peded by  any  effort  or  feeling  of  his  own,  extending  or  displaying 
itself  still  further.  His  actual  presence  he  found  to  be  unnecessary. 
A  coat,  a  kerchief,  or  a  ring  worn  by  the  patient  and  brought 
to  him  seemed  to  convey  all  that  was  necessary  to  his  diagnosis 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  case. 

No  account  of  M.  Lavergne's  singular  powers  attracted  more 
attention  in  the  University  than  that  brought  home  by  Lady 
Aubrey  Valleson,  the  stately  autocratic  dame  who,  from  her 
fastness  in  the  country  hard  by,  regulated  so  many  of  our  social 
and  connubial  affairs. 

By  way  of  antidote  to  the  amdous  and  medical  element  in 
the  mission,  she  took  with  her  as  a  companion  Ida  Houldsworth, 
the  most  splendidly  athletic  girl  who  ever,  by  a  sudden  freak  of 
industry,  passed  a  university  examination — Ida  Houldsworth, 
who  had  been  known  to  hunt  the  whole  day  and  dance  the  whole 
night  afterwards  without  a  sign  of  exhaustion. 

Lady  Aubrey,  in  fetct,  took  the  girl  off  to  Switzerland  in  the 
full  swing  of  the  October  term,  as  a  sort  of  penance,  it  was 
believed,  for  some  kind  of  insubordination.  It  was  certain  that 
Miss  Houldsworth,  who  was  a  considerable  heiress  in  her  own 
right,  had  offended  the  old  lady  by  refusing  to  marry  Golightly, 
the  Greek  Verse  Prizeman  of  St.  Muriel's,  and  also  by  smiling  at 
her  prophetic  excursions  on  the  appalling  dangers  of  over-exercise. 

On  similar  grounds  Lady  Aubrey  abused  GoHghtly,  a  man 
known  to  be  delicate,  who  insisted  on  knocking  himself  up  every 
year  by  expeditions  in  the  High  Alps.  People  at  a  university, 
even  those  old  enough  to  know  better,  seemed  positively  to  require 
some  one  like  herself  to  look  after  them. 

....... 

Lady  Aubrey's  mission — at  least,  the  more  ostensible  part  of 
it — ^was  quickly  and  successfully  accomplished. 

Her  own  health,  she  was  assured  in  spite  of  a  something  in  the 
breath  that  had  alarmed  her  West  End  doctor,  need  give  her 
ladyship  no  anxiety. 

From  a  friend,  about  whom  she  was  still  more  anxious,  but 
who  had  contemptuously  declined  to  present  himself  before  a 
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foreign  quack,  ahe  had  surreptitioosiy  borrowed  a  silk  handker- 
chief  onmarked,  which  she  showed  to  M.  I^avergoe. 

The  pastor  examined  it  with  an  irrepressihle  display  of  intereet. 
Indeed,  he  seemed  to  check  himself  on  the  verge  of  some  intensely 
iiit€resting  communication,  and  handing  hack  the  handkerchief 
merely  resumed  his  professional  tone  of  quiet  confidence.  No, 
it  wag  not  consumption,  he  said,  but  a  form  of  malady  not  weJl 
understood  by  English  doctors.  He  recommended  a  German 
treatment,  and  gave  the  necessary  address  in  I^ndon,  Farther 
directions  he  would  write. 

The  designing  Ijady  Aubrey  well  knew  the  patient  she  had  to 
do  with.  The  opinion,  the  advice  would  have  to  come  ostensibly 
from  some  other  source  than  M,  I^avergne.  A  pious  fraud  might 
auhatitute  an  accredited  German  doctor,  living  in  the  metropolis, 
as  a  greater  authority. 

The  next  afternoon  was  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  two 
ladies.  There  could  be  no  question  of  offering  or  accepting 
further  hospitality,  since  the  small  country  house  could  only 
admit  four  guests  or  patients  at  a  time,  and  appointments  had 
been  made  for  many  months  in  advance. 

As  it  was,  they  had  barely  been  in  the  house  twenty-four 
hours,  and  Miss  Houldsworth  had  scarcely  had  five  minutes'  talk 
with  the  pastor  during  that  time,  Ha^-ing  strapped  np  her 
Gladstone  bag,  she  went  downstairs  to  await  Lady  Aubrey,  and 
had  just  thrown  herself  into  a  lounge-chair,  in  the  imrlour  of  the 
chalet,  which  served  as  ante-room  for  patients,  when  M.  Lavergne 
strolled  in. 

Ida  Houldsworth,  as  a  young  person  fond  of  dining  out  and 
anxious  to  keep  her  small  talk  well  up  to  date,  would  have  been 
sorry  to  miss  an  interview  with  the  European  celebrity. 

But,  truth  to  tell,  her  curiosity  was  strongly  leavened  with  a 
less  pleasurable  feeling.  As  h  supremely  healthy  specimen  who 
had  never  been  anybody's  'patient,'  and,  indeed,  had  little  of 
the  virtue  required  for  sustaining  that  rdle,  she  cherished  a 
decided  dislike  for  everything  that  had  to  do  with  sickness  or  its 
discovery. 

Secondly,  she  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  this  great  seer  and 
healer,  to  whom  eye  and  hand  were  so  far  more  than  scalpel  and 
stethoscope  to  other  physicians,  of  the  atmosphere  of  lofly 
seriousness  and  beneficence— so  far  removed  from  the  careless 
pleasure-loving   world^in  which   he  lived  x»nd  worked,  of  thfr 
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dread  simplicity  with  whicb  he  had  revealed  to  gome  the  hidden 
secretB  of  their  lives. 

He  seemed  to  speak  English  with  tolerable  fluency.     They 
exchanged  a  few  conveDtional  phrases  about  the  scenery  of  the  i 
place  and  the  latest  accidents  in  tie  Alps. 

Then  Misa  Ilouldsworth  found  the  doctor  leaking  at  her  with  | 
ft  new  and  more  serious  interest,  as  if  the  temptation  of  a  diagnosis  T 
were  too  much  for  one  who  hardly  knew  how  to  be  idle  for  five  I 
minutes. 

Then  he  rose  and  took  her  engloved  hand,  as  if  to  Kay  good- 
bye. In  her  secret  heart  she  would  have  liked  to  withhold  it, 
knowing  the  method  by  which  his  wondrous  power  usually  asserted 
itself.  Bat  common  courtesy  forbade  this,  and  the  shame  of 
admitting  to  herself  that  she  feared  anything  the  Pastor  could 
tell  her. 

She  shook  hands  with  him  warmly,  drawing  herself  up  to  her  ; 
fall  height — she  did  not  quite  know  why — and  looking  the  old 
man  full  in  the  face,  with  something  of  an  air  of  self-defence.  ■ 
As  she  had  expected,  he  did  not  let  go  her  hand  at  once,  after 
the  conventional  gesticulation,  but  met  her  bright  glance  with 
one  of  tranquil  melancholy,  which  she  felt  it  might  be  difficult 
lo  face  for  many  seconds. 

'And  you  alao,  mademoiselle,'  he  said,  'you  have  something? 
...  All  is  not  quite  well  .  .  .  within  .  .  .  around  you  ? ' 

'Thank  you,'  Baid  Mi^s  Houldsworth — while  her  appearance 
seemed  to  say  it  even  more  clearly — '  I  am  in  the  most  excellent 
health." 

•  Then  you  will  pardon  me,  mademoiselle,'  he  said  softly, 
releasing  her  hand  and  relapsing  into  silence. 

She  felt  strangely  impelled  to  say  something. 

'Perhaps  you  mean — morally  or  epiritually  ?  '  she  asked,  with  i 
a  light  langh. 

'  The  body  and  the  soul,  mademoiselle,  are  much  more  closely  i 
connected  than  many  people  suppose.  There  at  least  is  an  idea 
of  my  own,  medical  philosophy — a  matter  for  discussion,  liut  as 
to  my  own  power,  I  may  tell  you  that^once  the  material  contact 
liAfl  taken  place— I  ?ee  the  nature  of  a  human  being,  of  a  patient 
— ([  cannot  explain  it  better — I  cannot  make  you  understand  me, 
for  I  do  not  understand  myself) — as  a  glass,  a  mirror  h«ld 
befote  me.  If  the  mirror,  so  to  6peak,  is  blurred — it  is  almost 
always  blurred — then  there   is   Koroe  evil.     It  may  be  disease, 

vou  v.— HO.  as,  K,S.  5 
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physical  danger  ...  or  it  may  be  .  .  .  something  else.  If  t 
look  close,  if  the  subject  is  favourable,  I  can  see  what  the  disease, 
what  the  trouble  is,  though  I  cannot  always  remove  it.  Only  the 
good  (.rod  can  do  that.  I  can  correct  the  diagnoses  of  other 
physicians  by  what  is  borne  in — I  cannot  make  them  see  how 
— upon  my  spiritual  eye,' 

Miss  Houldsworth  seemed  to  drink  in  his  every  word  with 
intense  sensational  curiosity. 

He  stopped  a  moment,  and  smiled  lightly,  fearful  of  perhapa 
exciting  a  nervous  temperament;  then  resumed  quietly,  'It  is 
a  sort  of  picture- language,  mademoiseUe,  like  that  which  some- 
times comes  in  dreams.  Th«  forms  of  certain  evils  translate 
themselves.  The  forms  of  people  that  are  much  in  the  patient's 
mind — why,  I  see  them  sometimes  as  clearly  as  he  does.' 

Ida  Houldsworth's  magni&cent  figiure  had  shrunk  somewhat, 
and  she  was  sitting  uneasily  on  the  arm  of  a  chair.  But,  being 
past  the  stage  of  affectation,  her  actual  courage  and  animal 
spirits  came  to  her  aid. 

'Well,'  she  said,  buttoning  one  of  her  gloves,  'what  do  yon 


For  all  answer,  M,  I^avergne  sat  himself  down  at  a  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  and  crooked  his  feet  inside  the  chair-legs, 
after  a  fashion  once  said  to  be  characteristic  of  graduates  of  a 
certain  university;  then,  folding  his  arms  on  his  breast,  he 
threw  his  head  back  with  a  peculiar  movement,  and  gnawed  the 
tail-end  of  a  penholder.  Then  he  rose  and  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  table,  leaning  upon  it  with  one  elbow,  the  hand  supporting 
his  head,  while  the  forefinger  inapatiently  tapped  his  forehead,  and 
smiled  up  at  her. 

Miss  Houldsworth  smiled  too,  but  her  breath  came  in  quick 
gusts,  and  her  eyes  opened  wide. 

'  I  could  see  him  sitting  there,'  said  the  pastor,  resuming  his 
natural  self,  'when  first  I  saw  you.  I  could  see  him  rise  and 
lean  on  his  elbow.  He  does  not  smile  often,  not  now.  He  is  a 
hard  worker,  a  scholar '^ — his  glance  seemed  to  sweep  across  her 
handsome  face,  bust,  and  muscular  arms  with  a  Boupfon  of 
contempt  for  a  mere  pleas  ere- bun  ting  beauty.  '  His  hair,  hia 
whiskers  are  grizzled ;  his  features  clearly  cut.  The  face  is  the 
face  of  a  thinker,  a  learned  man.  He  has  little  money,  and  does 
not  want  more,  not  for  himself.  But,' the  speaker's  voice  dropped, 
'he  has  delicate  health,  and  ,  ,  ,  he  is  in  trouble  .  .  .  the 
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dread  simplicity  nith  wLIclj  he  h&d  revealed  to  ! 
Becretfl  of  their  lives. 

He  seemed  to  speak  English  with  tolerable  fluency.     They  ^ 
exchanged  a  few  conventional  phrases  about  the  scenery  of  the 
place  and  the  latest  accidents  in  the  Alps. 

Then  Sliaa  llouldsworth  found  the  doctor  looking  at  her  with   , 
a  new  and  more  serious  interest,  as  if  the  temptation  ofa  diagnosis  i 
were  too  much  for  one  who  hardly  knew  how  to  be  idle  for  five 
minutes. 

Then  he  rose  and  took  her  engloved  hand,  as  if  to  say  good- 
bye- In  her  secret  heart  she  would  have  liked  to  withhold  it, 
knowing  the  method  by  which  his  wondrous  power  usually  asserted 
itself.  But  common  courtesy  forbade  this,  and  the  shame  of  ' 
admitting  to  herself  that  she  feared  anything  the  Pastor  could 
tell  her. 

She  shook  hands  with  him  warmly,  drawing  herself  up  to  her 
full  height — she  did  not  quite  know  why — and  looking  the  old 
nan  full  in  the  face,  with  something  of  an  air  of  self-defence. 
A«  she  had  expected,  he  did  not  let  go  her  hand  at  once,  after 
the  conventional  gesticulation,  bat  met  her  bright  glance  with 
one  of  tranquil  melancholy,  which  she  felt  it  might  be  difficult 
to  face  for  many  seconds. 

'  And  you  alao,  mademoiselle,'  he  said,  '  yon  have  something  ? 
...  All  is  not  quite  well  .  .  .  within  .  .  .  around  you  ? ' 

'Thank  you,'  said  Miss  Houldsworth — while  her  appearance 
seemed  to  aay  it  even  more  clearly — '  I  am  in  the  most  excellent 
health.' 

Then  you  will  pardon  me,  mademoiselle,'  he  said  softly, 
teleasing  her  hand  and  relapsing  into  silence. 

She  felt  strangely  impelled  to  say  something. 

'  Perhaps  you  mean — morally  or  spiritually  ? '  she  asked,  with 
t  tight  laugh. 

The  body  and  the  soul,  mademoiselle,  are  much  more  closely 
eonseded  than  many  people  suppose.  There  at  least  is  an  idea 
of  my  own,  medical  philosophy— a  matter  for  discussion.  Hut  aa 
to  my  own  power,  I  may  tell  you  that  —once  the  material  contact 
lias  taken  place — I  see  the  nature  of  a  human  being,  of  a  patient 
(I  cannot  explain  it  better — I  cannot  make  you  understand  me, 
fcr  I  do  not  understand  myself; — as  a  glass,  a  mirror  held  I 
befoft!  mo.  If  the  mirror,  so  to  6peak,  is  blurred — it  is  almost 
always  hlorred— then  there   is   some  evil.     It  may  be  disease, 
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which  she  might  talk  for  ever  afterwards ;  not  to  be  frightened  by 
the  predictions  of  a  foreign  quack,  who  very  likely  knew  a  good 
deal  more  about  a  few  rare  and  curious  diseases  than  he  did  of 
English  health  and  sanity. 

Then,  as  the  thought  of  his  great  name  and  his  mysterious  and 
astonishing  successes  overpowered  her,  reason  and  instinct  effected 
a  rapid  compromise.  His  specialised  acumen,  she  said  to  her- 
self, had  laid  hold  of  some  passing  accidental  symptom  and 
exaggerated  it  .  .  .  into  an  opinion  which  it  was  no  less  than  an 
outrage  to  put  into  words.  She  had  heard,  she  thought,  of  people 
wrongfully  convicted  of  heart-disease  through  consulting  a  doctor 
just  after  running  upstairs  or  something  of  the  kind.  She  felt  her 
own  heart ;  it  was  beating  fearfully.  That  was  mere  excitement ; 
but  she  might  as  well  ask  a  more  detailed  opinion.  '  Le  coeur,' 
she  said  huriedly,  *  ai-je  quelque  mal  la  ?  *  *  Oui,  mademoiselle/ 
was  the  answer,  'c'est  vrai  .  .  ,*  and  before  she  could  put 
another  question  there  was  Lady  Aubrey  Valleson's  foot  on  the 
stairs,  her  hand  at  the  door.  Besolved  not  to  discuss  such 
nonsense  in  public,  Ida  Houldsworth  made  her  adieux  quickly 
and  coldly. 

*  You  have  not  mentioned  this  to  any  one  ?  Please  never  do 
so,*  she  said  in  a  tone  of  icy  contempt. 

*  No,  mademoiselle ;  certainly  not,'  assented  the  doctor's  voice, 
while  his  mind  concluded  a  train  of  reflection  almost  as  anxious 
as  hers.  *  Yes,'  he  mused,  *  it  was  a  great  risk  ...  a  great.re- 
sponsibility  either  way  .  .  .  but  it  seemed  he  had  done  no  harm. 
The  girl  had  overrated  her  own  fortitude  a  little,  but  that 
momentary  pallor  meant  only  physical  fear.*  With  a  sense  of 
relief  he  watched  her  fine  figure  sweep  from  the  room  by  a  door 
opening  on  the  front  hall,  while  Lady  Aubrey  entered  by  the 
other. 

*  I  have  seen  INIiss  Houldsworth,*  said  the  pastor,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  the  old  lady. 

*  Oh ! '  said  the  latter  shortly — her  usual  manner  of  acknow" 
led  gin  g  the  occurrence  of  any  event  not  expressly  designed  and 
executed  by  herself — and  continued,  as  if  only  anxious  to  anticipate 
possible  information,  *  I  wish  that  she  would  change  her  way  of 
life.  She  takes  far  too  much  exercise — golfing,  riding,  bicycling, 
tennis,  all  day  and  every  day.* 

'  I  can  well  believe  it,  madame,'  said  the  doctor  ambiguously. 
'  You  told  her  so  ?  *  said  the  old  lady,  putting  up  her  glasses* 
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*  I  told  her  what  I  thought  of  her  case/  said  M.  Lavergne 
quietly. 

*  Humph ! '  ejaculated  Lady  Aubrey ;  and  mentally  added, '  He 
has  told  the  girl  she  is  overdoing  it,  precisely  as  I  have  told  her 
hundreds  of  times.  Possibly  she  will  believe  it  now.*  A  minute 
later  both  ladies  were  on  their  way  back  to  England, 

•  •••••• 

In  most  human  natures  where  the  animal  is  strongly  developed 
there  is  a  certain  leaven  of  superstition,  certain  unreasoned  hopes 
and  fears  that  are  made  and  unmade  by  changes  of  temperament. 
But  for  this,  Ida  Houldsworth  would  have  shaken  off  more  easily 
the  depression  caused  by  the  doctor's  warning.  As  it  was,  she 
went  off  at  once  for  her  usual  visit  to  a  sporting  uncle  in  Butland- 
shire,  defying  both  him  and  Lady  Aubrey. 

But  a  secret  fear  of  some  mysterious  strain  unconsciously 
effected  by  excessive  gymnastics  had  visited  her  once  or  twice 
before.  It  was  nonsense  fussing  about  such  things  when  she 
knew  she  was  perfectly  well  and  had  such  a  splendid  appetite. 
But  it  was  a  simple  unpalatable  fact  that  her  nerve  did  fail  her 
once  or  twice  at  fences,  and  that  the  last  time  she  barely  escaped 
what  might  have  been  a.  nasty  accident. 

There  happened  to  be  rather  a  number  of  accidents  at  the 
opening  of  that  particular  season,  and  an  evening  paper  collected 
them  in  a  cheerful  column  headed  *  Victims  of  the  Chase,'  which 
enlarged  upon  the  dangers  of  ladies  riding  to  hounds. 

Ida  Houldsworth,  who  did  not  read  the  newspapers  very 
regularly,  was  rather  struck  by  the  logic  of  that  article  (which 
I^y  Aubrey  had  kindly  sent  her  marked  in  blue  chalk),  and 
thought  she  would  give  up  her  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  shires  for 
that  season.  After  all,  golf  suited  her  better — and  was  not 
dangerous.  In  fact,  she  could  drive  as  good  a  ball — and  that  in 
days  when  golf  was  not  played  by  everj  body — as  nine  out  of  ten 
undergraduates.  Great,  then,  was  her  disgust  when  at  a  critical 
moment  in  the  ladies'  handicap  her  oldest  and  most  trusted  club, 
after  scooping  up  a  shovelful  of  turf,  sprang  in  two  pieces  at  her 
feet.  Bystanders  said  it  was  a  really  painful  scene.  The 
magnificent  Ida  Houldsworth  in  tears  was  a  thing  undreamed  of. 

A  week  or  two  later  she  began  telling  people  she  met  (in  a 
manner  which  envious  rivals  said  it  had  taken  all  that  time  to 
rehearse)  that  her  *  eye  '  was  somehow  *  out '  this  term.  The  rest 
of  the  winter,  it  is  to  be  feared,  she  moped,  and  probably,  being  a 
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person  of  active  habit  of  body,  got  oat  of  condition  ;  for 
forward  spring  brought  the  earliest  tennlis-parties  she  was  beaten 
in  her  first  single  set  by  a  positively  third-class  player,  and  showed 
a  little  temper,  of  which  she  was  properly  ashamed  afterwards. 
'I  could  beat  that  girl  with  a  battledore  left-handed,'  she  said. 
But  she  played  with  her  right  and  with  a  racquet — which  seemed 
to  have  unusually  large  holes  in  it — and  every  one  remarked  that 
Ida  Ilouldsworth  had  lost  her  form  of  last  season. 

Then  one  afternoon  in  April,  on  one  of  the  Bolitary  walks  she 
had  never  been  known  to  take  before  this  time,  she  met  some 
friends,  who  said  simply,  '  Ida.  you're  not  looking  at  all  well.' 
That  night,  after  an  explosion  of  tears,  she  struggled  to  bring  herself 
to  task^to  settle  accounts,  as  it  were,  with  Fate.  What  could  it 
all  mean  ? 

The  problem  kept  her  awake  all  night,  and  her  maid  found 
her  in  the  morning  with  a  hectic  flush  on  her  pale  cheeks,  in  an 
unmistakable  fever.  This,  then,  she  thought  to  herself,  was 
what  it  meant.  .  .  .  People  might  be  cured  now  and  then  in  a 
sadden  miraculous  manner,  but  they  did  not  usually  die  that 
way.  They  became  ill  first  ....  as  she  had  become  ill  .  .  from 
neglecting  some  simple  precaution  .  ,  from  overheating  or 
Bome  other  accident  unnoticed  at  the  time  ....  and  they  died 
— slowly  and  naturally,  as  she  would  die  in  a  few  months,  or  it 
might  be  weeks,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  preparing  for  the 
pageant  of  siunmer,  and  the  nightingales  were  singing  in  the 
■  backs,' 

Magnificent  people  have  commonly  a  certain  amount  of  selfish- 
ness about  them.  They  have  to  think  of  keeping  up  their  own 
magnificence  as  a  sort  of  spectacle  due  to  the  public,  and  thus 
sometimes  forget  their  plain  moral  duty  as  private  individuals. 
Ida  Houldsworth  was  consunaed  for  about  a  week  by  a  purely 
selfish  misery,  which  complicated  what  was  otherwise  an  ordinary 
ease  of  influenza,  and  at  first  alarmed  her  doctor  and  her  relatives. 
'Influenza,'  he  said,  and  an  aunt  of  the  patient  imprudently 
repeated  it  in  her  hearing,  '  is  never  to  be  trifled  with.  It  brings 
out  any  latent  weakness  in  the  system.' 

Actually  deposited  on  a  sick-bed,  with  nil  the  disadvantages  of 
one  who  bad  scarcely  known  a  twinge  of  suffering  in  her  life,  she 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  melancholy  current  of  thought  that  had 
Bet  in.  Over  her  young  life,  oppressed  by  the  novel  sense  of  actual 
physical  weakness,  hung  the  dark  cloud  of  Lavergne's  prediction. 
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In  her  first  momentB  of  hours  of  leisure,  on  the  journey  borne, 
(he  had  robustly  scoffed  the  terror  into  a  retired  corner  of  her 
mind.  To  tell  a  young  and  healthy  person  like  herself  that  she 
was  about  to  die  was  to  assume  a  miraculous  gift  of  prophecy — 
and  this  was  not  the  age  of  miracles.  .  .  .  Was  it  not  ?  .  .  ,  The 
terror  crept  back  easily,  and  seemed  to  smile  pityingly  upon  her. 
What  other  words  had  the  ordinary  world  apphed  to  the  score  of 
cures  wrought  by  the  Swiss  pastor? — cases  recorded  in  hooks,  sup- 
ported by  abundant  evidence.  Not  once,  but  a  dozen  times,  he 
had  read  the  past  in  the  face  of  man  and  woman — had  known  it 
even  without  reading.  Was  it  more  wonderful  to  read  the — the 
iiear  future  ?  Or  suppose  the  predictiou  had  merely  meant  the 
discovery  of  the  germ  of  some  disease.  She  was  tired  now  of 
trying  to  explain  it  away.  In  the  first  place,  he  with  his  wondrous 
insight  was  sure  to  be  right,  quite  as  sure  as  the  great  Loudon 
physicians  who  sentenced  half  a  dozen  patients  every  year  to  '  six 
months  of  hopeless  existence.'  In  the  second,  he  would  never  have 
told  her  had  it  not  been  for  her  good.  Was  not  his  most  wondrous 
gift,  exhibited  in  two  or  three  caees  that  were  on  the  lips  of  all 
the  world,  that  of '  ministering  to  the  mind  diseased'?  Discerning 
her  worldliness  and  frivolity,  he  bad  nobly  dared  to  prepare  her 
for  an  early  death.  J 

Under  the  shadow  of  it  the  things  by  which  her  Ufe  was  so  J 
engrossed,  thL>  things  which  she  could  do  and  had  been  so  much.  I 
5dmired  for  doing,  seemed  suddenly  to  have  become  very  small  \ 
indeed ;  though,  oddly  enough  (not  that  this  affected  her  judgment), 
dhe  seemed  of  late  to  have  somehow  lost  her  power  of  doing  them. 
She  even  underrated  the  self-denial  and  real  industry  that  had 
trained   ber   hand   and   eye  to    so  many  games,  the  masculine 
courage  tiiat  had  so  often  carried  her  straight  across  country,  the 
acut«  sense  and  humour  that  had  made  her  society  so  valued  by 
tbe  nicest  of  men. 

Then  her  mind  reverted,  not  unnaturally,  to  Golightly.  She 
had  often  thought  of  him,  thongh  they  had  not  met  for  four  or 
five  months,  and  had  heard  that  his  health  was  improved  and 
improving,  if  he  would  only  not  overwork  himself.  A  German 
(pecialist,  recommended  by  a  friend  in  London,  had  done  wonders 
for  him  in  a  few  months ;  while  in  scholarship  and  reputation  he 
was  coming  up  the  academic  ladder  hand  over  hand.  On  the 
whole,  considering  the  difference  in  their  conceptions  of  life  so 
fiu,  it  vas  rather  singular  that  he  should  ever  have  fallen  in  lov9 
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with  her.  .  .  .  That  he  was  in  love  with  her  had  been  an 
unquestionable  fact  for  a  year  past.  The  prominent  consciousness 
of  it  in  her  own  mind  made  even  Lavergne's  wondroiis  knowledge 
of  it  seem  like  the  ordinary  insight  of  an  observant  man.  Bat 
I^avergne  might  know  that  fact,  she  said  to  herself — the  man's 
presence  in  her  thoughts — without  really  knowing  that  their  two 
lives  were  in  any  mysterious  way  linked  together.  Besides  .  .  . 
had  he  said  that  they  were  ?  The  terror  of  the  doom  pronounced 
upon  her  had  somehow  driven  out  of  her  head  the  words  imme- 
diately preceding  it.  In  any  case,  she  could  not  marry  him,  aa 
she  had  said — as  she  had  told  Golightly  himself — simply  because 
she  did  not  love  him.  There  would  have  been  nothing  remarkable  in 
her  loving  him— only,  as  a  matter  of  £Eu;t,  she  did  not.  And  why  ? 
The  question  seized  hold  of  her  in  her  present  state  with  irresist- 
ible force.  Why  ?  .  .  .  Not  for  some  preposterously  inadequate 
reason?-  jATot because  the  man,  with  his  transcendent  truthfulness, 
his  lofty  aims  and  heroic  industry,  had  still  about  him  some 
trivial  flavour  of  harmless  pedantry,  some  whiff  of  the  scholastic 
lamp,  that  offended  the  country-bred  taste  inherited  from  her 
blue-blooded  sporting  forebears,  something  to  which  she  herself 
was  the  natural  antidote,  which  vanished  before  her  presence? 
No,  indeed ;  that  question  answered  itself. 

Why,  then,  had  she  tortured  him  for  so  long  ?  What  was  it 
that  she  had  been  vaguely  looking  for  all  this  time  ?  .  .  .  A  &iry 
prince — a  good-looking  young  nincompoop  with  a  title  and,  say, 
35,0002.  a  year,  who  would  provide  a  palace  of  delights,  in  which 
she  with  her  practical  mother-wit,  her  judgment  of  people — and 
of  distances — her  splendid  physique,  should  be  safely  protected 
from  contact  with  the  actual,  living,  breathing  world,  and  tread 
on  air ! 

The  amount  of  truth  in  the  answer  made  her  sick  of  herself. 
And  the  man  who  offered  her  the  fullest  scope  for  all  her  capacities 
for  the  struggle  of  life,  whose  existence  her  own  little  wealth 
would  just  brightly  gild,  who  would  welcome  and  worship  her,  she 
now  saw,  as  a  Seabreeze  and  a  glorious  sunset  are  welcomed  and 
worshipped  by  the  brain  weary  of  poring  *  over  miserable  books' — 
could  she  not  love  him  ? 

What  hideous  nonsense !  Why,  she  did  love  him,  with  aspiritual 
enthusiasm  no  man  had  ever  roused  in  her  before — an  enthusiasm 
which  there  was  really  nothing  to  resist  but  her  idle  anxiety  not 
to  leave  any  of  the  pleasures  of  youth  untested  before  settling 
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down  to  face  its  realities,  to  sow  a  sort  of  girlish  wild  oats,  to 
have  a  *  good  time,'  to  *  see  life.'  .  .  .  And  now,  how  much  of 
life  would  she  see  before  the  dark  curtain  fell  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  this  mood  might  have  lasted ; 
but  in  this  mood  it  chanced  that  she  met  Grolightly. 

It  was  a  mild  and  balmy  afternoon,  the  occasion  of  her  first 
outing  after  the  influenza. 

The  local  doctor,  mildly  surprised  by  her  exultation  at  his 
successful  treatment,  did  not  enlarge  to  her  upon  the  assistance 
contributed  by  the  forces  of  Nature,  bribed  as  they  had  been  now 
and  then  by  a  gentle  opiate  to  ignore  the  troubles  of  her  mind. 
The  disturbing  element  he  could  not  understand,  and  in  so  short 
a  case  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  inquire.  The  patient's 
temperature  had  run  briskly  up  to  the  superficially  alarming 
degree  often  registered  in  this  complaint ;  but  there  was  not  the 
slightest  necessity  for  calling  in  the  London  physician,  whose 
presence  had  attracted  attention  to  a  case  not  otherwise  remarkable. 
This,  again,  was  the  doctor's  view — not  Miss  Houldsworth's. 
When  she  spoke  to  him  of  an  appalling  sense  of  feebleness,  he 
had  smiled  half  comically,  as  if  all  his  patients  felt  what  she  felt. 
Ah !  he  did  not  know. 

The  prediction  had  not  lost  its  force,  although  it  weighed  less 
heavily  upon  her.  It  made  the  giddy  world  seem  a  degree  or  two 
further  oflF — but  somehow  the  giddy  world  seemed,  quite  apart 
from  this,  to  attract  her  less. 

Golightly,  as  it  happened,  was  precisely  the  kind  of  man  she 
felt  she  would  most  care  to  meet;  and  there  he  was,  striding 
down  the  lime  avenue,  with  his  head  bent  forward.  They  had  not 
met  for  half  a  year ;  and  he  could  not  liave  sought  the  meeting 
now.  His  face  was  pale  and  careworn.  His  glance,  as  it  turned 
upon  her,  was  that  of  a  strong  man  wounded,  and  his  voice  sur- 
prised her  by  an  accent  of  tenderness  which  she  could  not  at  first 
understand. 

When  she  said  simply,  *  I  am  going  home,'  he  turned,  entranced 
with  delight,  to  accompany  her. 

Conversation,  so  long  suspended,  felt  its  way  back  to  intimacy, 
struggling  to  forget  the  misery  of  their  last  interview.  They 
were  passing  through  a  secluded  corner  of  the  college  grounds. 

*  You  are  better  again  ? '  he  said  awkwardly,  but  in  the  same 
softened  tone. 

*  Oh,  much  better ;  quite  well,'  she  said. 

5—5 
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<  I  am  so  thankful,'  he  answered.  '  I  was  afiradd  ...  I  had 
heard  .  .  .  ' 

The  words  slipped  ont  before  he  had  quite  framed  such  an 
inqniry  about  her  general  health  as  might,  without  giving  pain, 
allay  his  own  deep  anxiety. 

The  &ct  was  that  upon  the  sick-bed  Ida  had  confided  her 
secret,  with  the  indistinctness  which  is  a  spur  of  alarm  to  some 
minds,  to  a  solitary  confidante. 

The  sensational  news — gossip  of  the  kind  travels  quickly  in 
college  society — ^had  been  dropped  by  some  ignorant  or  thouj^t- 
less  person  into  Golightly's  ears  in  the  following  form : — *  That 
tall  Miss  Houldsworth's  awfidly  bad,  too.  There's  no  judging  by 
appearances.  Sir  Douglas  Penrose  says  she  can't  live  another 
year.* 

In  an  instant,  watching  his  haggard  &ce,  she  divined  that 
something  of  this  kind  might  have  happened.  She  did  not 
exactly  realise  how.  What  was  ever  present  to  her  own  mind 
might,  she  femcied,  be  almost  patent  to  the  world. 

Oddly  enough,  too,  she  was  struck  by  the  contrast  between 
this  meeting  and — the  last.  On  that  occasi(m  she,  who  had 
everjrthing,  as  it  seemed,  to  give,  when  asked  to  devote  it  all  to 
one  who  might  turn  out  to  be  an  invalid  for  life — he  had  made 
no  secret  of  that — ^had  been  thinking  only  of  herselfl  Now,  with 
this  secret  fear  consuming  her,  she  was  only  lost  in  pity  {(xr  him. 
With  tender  gentleness,  as  if  he  and  not  herself  were  the  sufferer, 
she  asked :  '  What  have  you  heard  ? ' 

'  Ida,'  he  stammered,  '  dearest  Ida,'  and  stopped,  leaning  one 
hand,  as  if  for  support,  on  the  back  of  a  garden  seat  that  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  path,  and  looking  full  into  the  lovely  fsu^e  turned 
towards  him. 

Its  complexion  beneath  the  wavy  brown  hair  was  of  that 
perfect  and  delicate  purity  that  is  firom  its  very  perfection 
ambiguous  in  significance,  the  hue  of  untroubled  childhood 
waking  from  a  first  sleep,  or — ^the  sign-manual  of  the  wasting 
fiend  that  preys  on  youth  and  beauty. 

He  could  not  answer,  and  was  relieved  when  she  continued 
quietly,  *  I  will  tell  you  myself.  Shall  we  sit  down  here  for  a 
minute  ?  .  .  .  No ;  it  will  do  me  no  harm.'  In  feet,  she  was  glad 
to  rest.  This  appalling  inability  and  indisposition  to  walk  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  must,  she  reflect^  1)6  the  merciful  preparation 
of  Providence  for  a  day  wheUi^STe  would  no  longer  care  to  live. 
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very  miserable  about ' — a  g! 
her  face — '  but  I  know  now  that 
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'  It  is  nothing,'  she  said, '  to  b 
of  the  old  brightness  flashed  ov» 
I  have  not  long  to  ...  to  live.' 

Was  it  possible  that  the  words  seemed  infinitely  more  terrible 
to  the  man  sitting  by  her  side  than  to  herself,  Ida  Houldsworth, 
who  bad  hot  repeated  aloud  what  she  had  been  long  repeating  to 
herself  as  her  destiny — a  thing  sbe  was  firmly  prejtared  to  face  ? 
Waa  it  possible  that  the  repetition  of  them  aloud  in  the  open  air, 
with  the  spring  sun  shining  and  the  birds  singing  about  her, 
made  the  words  seem  suddenly  an  outrage  upon  Nature  and  common 
sense,  a  hideous  unbearable  impossibility  ? 

She  was  sure  of  nothing  but  that  GoUghtly  had  seized  her 
hand  and  covered  it  with  kissea, 

'  Darling,'  he  cried  to  her,  '  it  czn't  be  true.  Yon  imiat  live. 
0  Ida,  Ida,  if  it  be  but  a  day  ...  an  hour  ...  0  my  darling, 
live  it  with  me.' 

For  s  full  minute— regardlefis  of  time,  eternity,  and  the 
possibility  of  catohing  cold — the  learned  Golightlyand  the  magni- 
iicent  Ida  Houldsworth  sat  side  by  side  on  the  secluded  garden 
Beat,  holding  each  other's  hands  in  blissful  silence. 

Then  the  pent-up  tide  of  confidences  within  him  began  to 
trickle  through  the  broken  barrier.  '  Darling,'  he  said,  ■  if  you 
only  knew  what  the  last  seven  months  have  been  to  me  ! ' 

'  0  Phil,'  she  said,  clasping  hie  hand  as  one  clasps  a  sufferer's, 
'  I  have  been  very  wicked.     I  know  ...  I  knew.' 

'I^vergne  told  you — sometliing?"  he  »aid.  'Dearest,  he 
went  on,  '  you  didn't  lake  offence  at  what  he  said  ?  You  know 
we  were  great  friends  years  ago  ?  We  met  one  "  Long  "  in  the 
Alps,  and  I  stayed  with  him  three  or  four  summers  .  .  .  till  at 
last  we  had  .  .  .  well,  a  sort  of  quarrel.'  His  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  ground,  and  he  could  not  see  her  face  of  blank  inquiring 
wonder.  '  It  was  my  fault,  really  ...  I  suppose  I  couldn't 
believe  in  him — in  his  wonderful  powers,  I  mean — not  at  first.  He 
was  always  an  eccentric  man' — GoUghtly  finished  excavating  a 
Btone  with  the  toe  of  his  boot — '  and  I  thought  he  was  deceiving 
himself  in  some  pious  way.  .  .  Before  that  we  used  to  correspond 
.  .  .  oh !  about  everything  .  .  .  And  then,  when  he  had  seen  you 
by  chance  with  Lady  Aubrey,  he  wrote  me  .  .  .  ob,  such  a  good 
letter  .  .  .  about  you.     So  I  thought ' 

As  he  turned  his  face  toward-i  her.  Ida  Houldsworth's  pale 
cheeks  were  suffused  wilb  colour 
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^DarliDg,  you  have  forgiven  him  for  ,  .  •  for  pleading  my 
cause?  I  can  tell  you  all  myself  now.  You  must  forgive  him, 
for  he  has  saved  my  life — (Do  you  know,  he  said  he  would  pay 
me  out  for  my  infidelity?) — saved  it  for  you.  .  .  And  you,  my 
darling  Ida— you  will  live  •  .  .  for  me.  .  .  I  see  it — I  know  it. 
Oh,  you  couldn't  leave  me  now.^  His  hot  tears  rained  upon  the 
hand  clasped  in  his,  but  she  scarcely  heard  one  word  of  his 
impassioned  utterance. 

*  Ida,'  he  hurried  on,  *  you  will  not  die.  Tell  me  what  they 
.  .  •  the  doctors  .  .  .  what  Sir  Douglas  Penrose  said.  I'm  sure 
it  cannot  mean •' 

*  What  he  said,'  she  interposed,  in  the  voice  of  one  slowly 
waking  from  a  strange  dream.  *  It  was  not  he.*  (Golightly  had 
a  moment  of  that  rapid  guesswork  so  familiar  to  the  practised 
examiner  and  examinee.)  *  He  only  said — ^he's  rather  a  pompous 
old  thing,  you  know,  Phil' — she  smiled  faintly.  ^ He  only  said 
there  was  **  no  immediate  danger,"  but  "  I  must  take  great  care." 
Doctors  seldom  tell  one  the  truth.' 

*  No  ? '  he  answered  in  puzzled  abstraction.  *  But  Lavergne 
did.     It  was  his  advice  .  .  . ' 

*  You  mean  his  advice  to  me  ? '  she  asked  quickly. 

*  No,  darling.  He  didn't  lecture  you,  did  he  ?  How  could  he 
dare  to  ?  He  didn't  know  you,  darling.  He  thought  you  were 
given  up  to  the  world.  But  he  had  no  right  to  tell  you  such  a 
thing.     From  his  letter  I  could  only  guess  what  he  really  said.'    , 

*  0  Phil,''  she  burst  in,  with  a  new  radiance  in  her  eyes,  and 
in  a  voice  recalling  the  vigorous  Ida  of  years  past,  *  what  did 
he  write  f ' 

*  Oh,'  was  the  light  answer,  *  only  some  "  improving  "  nonsense. 
*'  /  told  her  something  I  thought  she  had  forgotten"  ' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence ;  and  then  the  two,  still  clasping 
hands,  leant  back  on  the  seat  and  laughed  the  deep,  quiet,  bubbling 
laugh  of  infancy  when  the  sun  first  shines  on  its  cradle. 
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We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  phrase  *  There  are  two  points  of 
view  to  everything/  for  it  happens  to  be  one  of  those  time-hallowed 
and  maddening  commonplaces  of  which  some  one  is  invariably 
delivered,  no  matter  what  the  subject  under  discussion. 

I  once  heard  a  woman  say,  *  I  like  Mr.  Brown.  Of  course, 
no  one  quite  knows  what  became  of  his  wife,  and  there  certainly 
were  odd  stories,  very  odd  stories  about  the  way  he  made  his 
money ;  but — I  like  Mr.  Brown.*  This  last  in  a  tone  of  voice  that 
in  some  subtle  way  conveyed  to  you  that  to  diflFer  from  her  was 
equivalent  to  labelling  yourself  an  idiot  pure  and  simple.  I 
believe  that  on  that  occasion  I  also  remarked  that  there  were  ^  two 
points  of  view  to  everything.'  For  who  am  I  that  I  should  rise 
superior  to  the  rest  of  humanity  ? 

It  is  certainly  a  stock  phrase  with  the  musical  publisher,  as 
every  composer  knows  who  has  been  barefaced  enough  to  try  and 
persuade  him  that  a  composition  in  six  flats  is  quite  as  likely  to 
sell  as  well  as,  if  not  a  great  deal  better  than,  one  in  which  there 
are  no  flats  at  all.  In  fact,  in  the  composer's  humble  opinion,  those 
six  flats  are  the  cream  of  the  whole  thing,  and  he  suggests  as  politely 
as  possible  that  the  publisher  is  a  Goth  for  daring  to  insinuate 
that  anything  could  possibly  improve  his  manuscript.  He  assures 
him  (if  the  composition  be  a  song)  that  to  change  the  signature 
from  G  flat  into  G  natural  will  bring  down  upon  him  the 
anathema  of  Mr.  Plunket  Greene,  for  whom  it  has  been  specially 
composed,  and  whose  high  D  flat,  as  every  one  ifansi  allow  (here  a 
sb'ghtly  defiant  tone  colours  the  composer's  voice — he  has  very 
decided  opinions  of  his  own !),  is  a  dream  of  beauty — he  is  sorry 
for  the  publisher  if  he  does  not  think  so  too!  He  nervously 
turns  over  the  pages  and  draws  attention  to  ten  bars  which  would 
stagger  Paderewski  himself,  but  during  which  the  singer  has  a 
splendid  innings  on  his  best  note,  the  celebrated  D  flat  in 
question.  He  tries  to  impress  upon  the  publisher's  mind  that 
spontaneous  combustion  will  be  the  inevitable  result  if  the  un- 
fortunate gentleman  is  condemned  to  sing  for  such  a  length  of 
time  on  any  note  higher  than  the  one  originally  written.     And  at 
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this  juncture  the  publisher,  not  altogether  unnaturallj,  Bnggeats 
trauBposing  the  song  into  a  lower  key,  whereupon  the  composer 
has  a  fit  there  and  then  !  The  publisher's  next  proposition  (for 
publishers  are  men  of  resource,  1  can  tell  you)  is  that  the  passage 
be  cut  out  altogether  and  something  simpler  substituted — some- 
thing that  every  singer  could  sing  without  danger  of  bringing 
Qpon  himself  the  appalling  calamity  hinted  at  in  the  first  instance 
with  regard  to  Mi.  Plunket  Greene.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  it 
strikes  him  ^'ery  forcibly  (and  he  is  sure  that  on  further  reflection 
the  composer  will  certainly  come  round  to  his  way  of  thinking) 
tliat,  however  effective  the  singer's  part  maj  be,  the  accompani- 
ment is  distinctly  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  average  young 
lady,  without  whose  patronage  it  seems  that  musical  publishers 
may  as  well  shut  up  shop  altogether !  And  at  last  the  poor 
worried  composer  gives  in,  and  the  song  is  mutilated,  here,  there, 
and  everywhere  ;  and  he  doesn't  swear,  but  he  feels  inclined  to, 
and  if  he  leaves  that  shop  able  to  get  bis  hat  on,  all  I  can  say  is, 
it  isn't  fair,  for  he  deserves  to  have  a  halo  round  his  head,  which 
ought  to  make  it  quite  impossible  ! 

But  one  must  be  just.  There  have  been  occasions  when,  as 
regards  tiiis  question,  a  publisher  has  allowed  himself  to  be  talked 
over  by  some  honey-tongued  composer  of  the  petticoated  sex.  I 
am  afraid,  however,  that  twice  a  year  at  least  he  heaves  a  por- 
tentous sigh,  and  that  the  sigh  is  not  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  royalty  accounts  of  the  lady,  which  are  anything  but  ex- 
hilarating. And  as  to  the  lady  herself  (who,  after  all,  has  to  pay 
bakers'  and  butchers'  bills  hke  every  one  else,  and  dressmakers' 
bills  into  the  bargain,  to  say  nothing  of  misfits,  which,  as  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  do  not  play  the  sinister  role  in  men's  hves  that 
they  do  in  women's),  who  can  say  whether  twice  a  year — but  only 
twice  a  year,  and  let  this  be  clearly  understood — she  does  not 
regret  those  sis  fiats,  when,  instead  of  the  usual  cheque,  she 
receives  a  letter  beginning,  ■  Please  find  enclosed  postal  order  for 
38.  &d.'?  (If  I  were  '  tiyp,'  I  would  here  insert  in  brackets, 
'  Tite  du  compositeur ' ! !) 

There  is  nothing  funnier  than  the  musician  who  takes  himself 
tremendously  seriously.  I  mean  '  himself,'  not  music,  which  is  a 
very  different  thing.  Empires  may  totter,  repubhcs  rise  up  in 
their  places,  but  the  musician  of  whom  I  am  speaking  is  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  either.  A  wholesale  massacre  does  not  impress 
him  half  as  painfully  as  being  relegated  to  a  bad  place  in  a  pro- 
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I  gramme.     And  when  the  newspapers  are  ringing  with  thrilling 
accounts  of  wars  and  deeds  of  heroism,  our  friend  is  quite  satisfied 
to  cast  a  glance  over  the  first  page  of  the  Daily  Telf{frnph,  where 
he  no  doubt  reads  to  his  entire  satisfaction  that  he  will  aing  '  The  j 
Corsair's  Lament'  in  Shepherd's  BusboQ  the  11th  instant,  and  in  I 
Wormwood  Scrubs  on  the  1 5th. 

I  once  heard  an  amusing  story  of  an  obscure  American  singer, 
who  flourished  a  good  many  years  ago.  and  who  was  enormously 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  own  importance.  He  rarely  got  an 
engagement,  and  when  he  did  hia  wife  was  reduced  to  tears  till 
the  concert  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  arrangements  of  the 
whole  household  were  upset.  He  invariably  insisted  on  going  to 
the  seaside  for  at  least  three  days  before  the  concert,  on  account 
of  the  immense  advantage  to  be  got  out  of  sleeping  for  three 
nights  in  pure  air.  Nothing  that  was  provided  for  the  meals  of 
the  rest  of  the  family  would  do  for  bim.  Mysterious-looking 
dishes  were  brought  to  table,  of  which  the  great  man  alone  was 
allowed  to  partake,  whilst  at  regular  intervals  be  drank  some 
Btrange  fluid  from  an  enormous  bottle,  which  liis  children  were 
forbidden  to  touch  unless  they  were  specially  desirous  of  being 
whipped  and  sent  to  bed  supperless.  He  also  made  a  point  of 
resting  for  three  hours  every  afternoon  previous  to  the  all- 
important  event,  an  arrangement  which  one  would  have  hardly  I 
thought  necessary  seeing  that  no  power  on  earth  could  ever  drag 
bim  out  of  bed  before  midday.  He  wouldn't  even  practise  for 
fear  of  tiring  his  voice  !  His  reperloire  consisted  of  four  songs, 
which  he  had  learned  in  a  fit  of  tremendous  energy  when  he  was 
a  young  man.  'The  Death  of  Nelson  '  was  bis  great  card.  He 
bad  a  little  money  of  bis  own,  and  on  one  occasion  literally  took 
bis  wife's  breath  away  by  announcing  that  he  was  so  utterly 
played  out  that  he  intended  to  disappear  from  the  busy  haunts  of 
men  for  at  least  six  weeks.  No  doubt  he  ran  the  risk  of  losing 
many  a  good  engagement  (his  average  was  one  every  three 
months),  but  what  was  that,  he  should  like  to  know,  in  com- 
parison with  the  complete  rest  he  owed  his  weary  overtaxed  brain  ?  I 
He  bad  taken  medical  advice,  and  he  meant  to  follow  it  to  thei 
letter— he  was  n  man  who  did  Ihings  thowagh\y—qne  diobU  ! 
But  Ihings  don't  always  turn  out  as  we  hope ;  it  isn't  so  easy  to 
Ktiake  off  the  carking  cares  of  thia  life;  in  fact,  it  ia  always  the 
onforeBeen  that  hapr»ens.  And,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  Women 
are  a  miatake,  sir — women  are  a  mietake.     I  hadn't  lieen  gone 
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twenty-four  hours  when  that  blaiik  blank  wife  of  mine  sends  me 
a  telegram,  eayiDg,  "  Where's  the  key  of  the  clock  ?  " ' 

This  gentleman's  unBattering  opinion  of  women  was  evidently 
eliared  by  a  certain  French  impresario  of  whom  I  once  heard. 
His  'prima  donna  having  caught  cold  during  a  provincial  tour, 
he  thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  of  '  giving  a 
chance '  to  her  younger  and  prettier  understudy.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  from  the  moment  he  suggeeted  this,  the  poor  man's  life 
was  anything  hut  a  bed  of  roses,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
pi-ima  (laitna  had  been  more  than  usually  impossible,  he  threw 
up  his  hands  and  cried  :  "  Ah,  eapristi !  Ce  que  je  lui  en  veux, 
ce  sacre  Adam !  Ce  n'est  pas  moi  qui  aurait  demande  une  femme 
au  bon  Dieu !     Funeste  cotelette — va ! ' 

There  is  one  man  whose  acquaintance  I  long  to  make.  N( 
snob  ever  pined  for  an  introduction  to  royalty  as  I  pine  to  coma" 
across  this  man.  But,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  my  wish  bids 
fair  to  prove  '  the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star,'  for  I  don't 
know  who  he  is  nor  where  he  is  to  he  found,  I  am  told,  however, 
that  this  individual,  unable  to  turn  an  honest  penny  in  any  other 
way,  hit  upon  the  eitremely  rieky  expedient  of  opening  a  music 
ehop  in  Camberwell,  The  business  could  hardly  be  described  as 
flourishing,  for  according  to  his  own  account  he  stood  behind  the 
counter  for  six  mortal  weeks  without  selling  a  thing.  At  last,  on 
one  never-to-be-forgotten  day,  a  customer  presented  herself,  and 
asked:  'Have  you  got  "The  Bleeding  Heart"?'  It  was  about 
the  one  thing  not  included  in  the  horrible  catalogue  of  musical 
deadly  sins  so  dear  to  the  Briti&h  pubhc. 

There  are  inoments  when  tlie  use  of  what  I  shall  call  iierrowe 
English,  for  want  of  a  better  expression,  is  distinctly  excusable. 
But  my  hero  was  too  crushed  to  make  a  spirited  rejoinder.  He 
merely  said,  in  a  dejected  voice,  what  the  French  call  une  voix 
blanche,  *  No,  miss,  I  'aven't  got  the  bleeding  'eart,  but  I  'ave  got 
the  blooming  'urap.' 

Pupils  are  a  fruitful  source  of  amusement,  I  once  had  an 
American  pupil  who  refused  point  blank  to  do  a  single  thing  I 
told  her.  She  knew  everything  far  better  than  I  did,  and  talked 
in  the  most  scientific  way  about  the  structure  of  her  hands,  which, 
as  far  as  I  could  see,  differed  in  no  way  from  those  of  any  one  else. 
I  humbly  suggested  that  it  wasn't  necessary  to  be  a  professor  of 
anatomy  in  order  to  teach  Chopin's  nocturnes.  But  my  remark 
made  no  impression  whatsoever.    I  have  never  been  so  thoroughly 
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snubbed  in  all  my  life.  I  was,  however,  to  have  my  revenge. 
One  day  she  arrived  at  my  house  rather  earlier  than  usual,  and 
began  looking  over  my  books.  Amongst  those  lying  on  the  table 
was  a  volume  of  poems  by  Matthew  Arnold,  which  he  had  given 
me  himself,  and  in  which  he  had  written  a  few  very  charming 
words  of  dedication.  As  I  came  into  the  room  she  addressed  me 
in  a  voice  in  which  I  thought  I  detected  a  tone  of  respect  hitherto 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  *  Well,  I  nev^er  ! '  she  said.  *  So  you 
know  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold !  Well,  I  declare !  I  guess  he  thought 
a  good  deal  of  you,  or  he  wouldn't  have  paid  you  such  a  stunning 
compliment.  I  presume  you  know  several  distinguished  people. 
Well,  I  didn't  think  you  did,  that's  all.  I  presume  you're  proud 
of  that  book  ? '  I  told  her  she  presumed  perfectly  correctly,  and 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  during  the  rest  of  the  lessons  she  behaved 
most  politely  to  me.  I  shone  with  a  borrowed  h'ght,  but  what  did 
that  matter  ? 

I  had  another  American  pupil  last  year  whom  I  distinctly 
preferred,  i.e.  my  next-door  neighbour  Madame  de  Navarro,  Mary 
Anderson  that  was.  After  a  few  lessons,  she  sang  my  song  '  The 
Throstle '  as  well  as  I  ever  wish  to  hear  it  sung.  There  is  one 
phrase  in  the  song  which  I  shall  always  connect  with  her,  firstly 
because  she  sang  it  really  beautifully,  and  secondly  because  once 
when  I  suggested  that  she  wasn't  singing  it  lightly  enough  for 
the  English  throstle  she  said  I  was  quite  right,  it  certainly  was 
a  good  deal  more  like  the  American  eagle ! 

The  worst  pupils  are  those  who  are  offended  for  life  unless  you 
start  them  off  with  the  mad  scene  in  Lucia  or  some  other  florid 
horror  of  the  same  sort.  They  are  generally  the  daughters  of 
very  fashionable  ladies  indeed,  with  whom  I  have  had  many  an 
interview  something  like  this : 

'  Your  daughter  tells  me  she  wishes  to  learn  some  of  my  songs.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  we  heard  one  at  Lady  Blank's  the  other  day — a  sweet 
thing.  I  don't  quite  remember  what  it  was — something  about  love, 
I  fancy — or  was  it  the  moon  ? — yes,  I  think  it  was  the  moon.  Lady 
So-and-so's  girl  sang  it.  She  is  a  splendid  musician,  goes  to  the 
opera  and  comes  back  and  plays  the  whole  thing  from  ear  next 
day  ! '  (This  is  a  feat  I  have  often  heard  about,  but  I  can't  say  it 
has  ever  been  performed  in  my  presence !)  *  And  she  can  take  the 
high  A.  Now,  my  dear  Miss  White,  do  you  think  if  Alicia  had 
half  a  dozen  lessons  with  you — I'm  afraid  there  isn't  time  for  more 
— you  could  get  her  up  a  note  or  two  higher  ?     Dear  Alicia  is  so 
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ambitious.'  Well !  one  has  to  make  some  sort  of  answer. 
thankful  I  can't  remember  what  I  ever  said  on  those  occasions, 
for,  if  I  did,  I  should  certainly,  as  Henry  James  says  in  one  of  his 
books,  '  lose  the  flower  of  my  self-respect '  for  ever  and  a  day. 

Then  there  are  the  people  who  come  to  have  their  voices  tried 
or  to  consult  you  as  to  their  chances  of  succeeding  in  the  profes- 
sion. Sometimes,  in  telling  the  truth,  you  spend  a  man  vais  quart 
d'heure—hxit  sometimes  things  take  so  comical  a  turn,  that  joo 
have  to  laugh,  even  when  you  are  feeling  '  weepy '  to  the  last 
degree ! 

A  friend  of  mine  was  once  visited  by  a  lady  who  told  bim  she 
wished  to  become  a  professional  singer,  and  would  he  try  her 
voice  ?  Of  course,  he  said  Yes,  and  asked  her  whether  she  was  a 
soprano  or  contralto.  '  I  really  don't  know,'  she  answered.  '  I 
haven't  got  a  voice  yet.'  My  friend  was  considerably  puzzled,  and 
asked  her  what  she  meant.  '  Well,'  she  said,  '  I'm  a  widow,  I'm 
forty-eight,  and  I've  never  sung  a  note  in  my  life.  I've  only  got 
251.  a  year — oite  can't  live  on  that.  I  can't  say  I'm  fond  of  music 
- — I  never  was.  But  I've  been  told  that  singing  is  a  lucrative 
business,  and  so  I  wish  to  become  a  professional  singer.  How  long 
will  it  take  to  learn  ? ' 

Of  course,  my  friend  told  her  the  simple  hopeless  truth  which 
appeared  to  surprise  her  very  much.  She  had  contemplated  learn- 
ing singing,  as  other  people  learn  typewriting,  and  had  imagined 
that  in  three  or  four  months  she  would  have  as  many  engagements 
as  she  could  manage.  My  friend  told  me  he  felt  horribly  depressed 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  wondering  what  on  earth  was  going  to 
become  of  her. 

I  wonder  if  any  one  ever  had  as  musical  a  cook  as  I  had  about 
eighteen  months  ago.  She  was  a  French  girl,  and  she  bad  a  very 
pretty  voice.  I  used  to  hear  her  singing  my  songs  in  the  kitchen. 
She  couldn't  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  used  to  waylay  me 
whenever  it  was  possible,  so  as  to  have  a  talk ;  one  day  she  came 
to  my  study,  and  after  she  had  delivered  her  message  she  said 
point  blank,  '  Moi,  j'adore  la  musique ;  a  Paris  je  vais  tres  souvent 
jl  I'opera.  Connaissez-vous  Samson  et  Dalila,  mamzelle?  Cest 
Q  beftute !  eortout  cette  phrase  : 


>^>^''r  rj-e^^^k^sm^^^^^^^i^ 


ponds   i  nut  tm-dnenk 
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It  was  irresistible.  And,  before  I  knew  where  I  was,  I  was  accom- 
panying my  cook  in  the  big  love  scene  of  Saint-Saens's  cele- 
brated opera.  And  I  am  bound  to  say  I  saw  nothing  particularly 
grotesque  in  the  situation  till  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  a  friend 
next  day,  who  laughed  till  tears  the  size  of  plums  rolled  down  her 
cheeks*  They  would  have  been  the  size  of  apples  had  she  heard 
the  cook's  enthusiastic  comments  on  the  composer  after  winding 
up  the  song  with  a  tremendous  flourish.  She  was  quite  flushed 
and  excited.  '  Ah,  ce  brave  bonhomme  de  Saint-Saens !  Sait-il 
faire  des  melodies,  celui-la  ?  C'est  epatant.  Voyez-vous,  mamzelle, 
j'ai  la  musique  dans  le  sang?  JTai  un  mide  quijoue  du  violon 
dans  un  orcheatreJ 

My  big  collie  dog,  Jumbo,  who  happened  to  be  paying  me  a 
visit  in  the  study  that  day,  did  not  appreciate  the  performance  to 
the  same  extent  as  myself,  for  he  howled  from  beginning  to  end 
of  the  song,  and  I  forgot  to  say  that  every  now  and  again  the  flow 
of  melody  was  interrupted  by  *  VoyoDS,  Grimbault  (her  version  of 
Jumbo),  veux-tu  bien  te  taire,  esp^ce  d'imb^cile ! !  Non,voyez-vous, 
mamzelle,  la  musique  n'est  pas  possible  dans  ces  conditions-la ! ' 

She  has  left  me  to  be  married  to  a  military  gentleman,  but  I 
was  more  sorry  than  I  can  say  to  part  with  her.  Liszt  had  his 
Soirees  de  Vienne  I  Why  should  I  be  done  out  of  my  Soirees  de 
Broadway  ?  She  once  altered  one  of  my  melodies  to  suit  her  own 
voice,  and  did  it  so  successfully  that,  as  my  nephew  would  say,  I 
*  bagged '  the  version  and  consigned  my  own  to  the  waste-paper 
basket.  But  I  had  better  not  go  on  with  this  confession,  or  else 
before  I  know  where  I  am  I  shall  find  myself  face  to  face  with  a 
rumour  that  *  She  acknowledges  it  herself,  my  dear.  She  doesn't 
write  a  note  of  those  compositions,  but  pays  her  French  cook  an 
enormous  salary  to  do  them  for  her ! '  Anyhow,  many  a  start- 
ling story  has  had  no  more  solid  a  foundation — of  that  I  am 
very  sure.  I  now  contemplate  engaging  a  German  cook  in  the 
hopes  that  she  may  turn  out  an  enthusiastic  Wagnerite,  and 
that  we  may  spend  pleasant  winter  evenings  together,  '  am 
stillen  Herd,'  running  through  the  *  Meistersinger,'  which  will  be 
better  still ! 

I  suppose  all  composers  have  had  a  laugh  over  the  extraordi- 
nary mistakes  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  first  proofs  of  their 
songs.  I  remember,  years  ago,  writing  a  very  sentimental  love 
song  in  which  the  lines  occurred — 

I*ve  never  once  regretted  the  vow  I  made  that  day. 
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My  feelings  may  be  imagined  when  I  found  they  had  printed 

IVe  never  once  regretted  the  row  I  made  that  day. 

And  once,  when  I  set  Shelley's  *  Widow-bird  '  to  music,  the  first 
proof  actually  arrived  with  a  deep  mourning  border  round  the  pages ! 
In  Herrick's  lovely  poem  *  To  Blossoms,'  the  lines  beginning 

But  ye  are  lovely  leaves,  where  wo 

May  read  how  soon  things  have  their  ecd, 


were  printed 


But  ye  are  lovely  loaves,  where  we 

May  read  how  soon  things  have  their  end. 


I  suppose  the  printer's  devil  had  been  hurried  over  his  breakfast 
that  morning — at  least  there  was  a  comically  hungry  ring  about 
hia  edition  of  the  celebrated  little  poem,  which  made  me  long  to 
return  the  proofs  inside  a  hamper  !  And  once  the  following 
amusing  mistake  occurred  in  the  programme  of  one  of  my  own 
concerts,  A  well-known  singer  and  very  good  friend  of  mine 
was  down  to  sing  my  two  songs,  *  To  Mary,'  and  *  Crabbed  Age 
and  Youth.'  But  the  newspaper  announced  something  very 
diflferent!  Not  content  with  drawing  up  a  programme  of  my 
concert,  it  drew  up  a  programme  of  my  future,  for  I  read  as 
follows : — 

Mr.  Blank 

To  Marry  Maude  Val6rie  White. 

Crabbed  Age  and  Touth. 

As  I  am  a  good  many  years  older  than  the  friend  in  question, 
the  coincidence  struck  me  as  particularly  funny,  and  I  cut  the 
programme  out  of  the  newspaper  and  sent  it  to  him.  By  the 
first  post  next  morning  I  received  an  identical  cutting  from  him 
with  an  inquiry  whether  he  was  to  take  this  as  a  formal  announce<- 
ment  of  our  engagement,  and  expressing  a  mild  surprise  that  he 
had  not  been  consulted  in  the  matter. 

I  think  one  of  the  worst  ordeals  composers  have  to  go  through 
is  endeavouring  to  find  suitable  answers  to  the  inane  questions 
which  they  are  asked  with  regard  to  *  how  they  compose.'  *  I 
suppose  you  often  leap  out  of  bed  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
unable  to  keep  away  from  your  beloved  piano  ? '  (how  pleasant  for 
the  rest  of  the  household  were  this  indeed  the  case !)  I  assure 
you  this  is  quite  a  usual  remark. 

And  what  a  fool  one  feels  when  somebody  asks  one  in  an  intense 
tone  of  voice,  *  Po  teU  us  what  it  fe^ls  like  to  be  inspired.     It 
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must  be  80  interesting  !  Ouldn't  you  compose  something  now  ? ' 
This  at  an  evening  party  with  a  room  crammed  full  of  people  all 
dying  to  talk!  I  am  quite  certain  that  every  artist  who  has 
ever  loved  his  work,  who  has  tried  to  do  his  best  according  to  his 
lights,  will  agree  with  me,  that  nothing  in  the  world  humiliates 
him  so  much  as  the  foolish  and  exaggerated  praise  of  people  who 
don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  and  to  whom  it  is  un- 
commonly difficult  to  give  an  answer  without  being  downright 
rude. 

But  some  of  one's  admirers  are  so  funny  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  bear  them  any  malice.  I  remember  once,  after  an 
illness,  taking  a  tiny  house  in  the  country  and  choosing  a  village 
where  neither  my  family  nor  myself  knew  any  one,  as  we  all 
thought  (like  the  conceited  American  baritone !)  that  it  would  be 
deb'ghtful  to  be  all  by  ourselves  for  a  few  weeks.  But  there  is  no 
peace  for  the  wicked.  We  had  scarcely  settled  down  when  an 
old  woman  in  the  village  wrote  and  told  me  that,  as  her  daughter 
was  a  professional  (delightfully  elastic  term  !),  she  would  like  to 
know  me !  She  wrote  such  extremely  friendly  letters  that  I  was 
embarrassed  to  the  last  degree.  She  proposed  that  we  should 
spend  nice  long  afternoons  together,  '  talking  about  old  times ! ' 
As  we  did  not  know  each  other  from  Adam,  I  can't  say  that  the 
prospect  was  one  which  exactly  thrilled  me !  And  as  I  really 
didn't  want  to  know  any  one  in  the  place,  as  I  was  tired  and  ill,  I 
thought  the  best  way  was  to  pretend  I  had  never  received  the 
letter  at  all,  and  for  a  week  or  two  lived  in  the  hope  that  she 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  her  letter  had  miscarried.  One 
day,  however,  the  village  butcher  arrived  with  a  leg  of  mutton 
that  was  expected,  and  a  voluminous  letter  that  was  not  The 
friendly  old  woman  had  entrusted  it  to  him  with  instructions  to 
see  it  safely  delivered  into  my  own  hands !  As  may  be  imagined, 
I  was  unmercifully  chaffed  by  every  member  of  the  household  on 
the  brilliant  way  she  had  outwitted  me,  and  every  time  we  had 
roast  beef  or  a  leg  of  mutton,  some  one  would  carefully  examine 
the  joint  to  see  if  there  was  a  note  tied  to  it.  This  plan  might  be 
recommended  to  those  desirous  of  carrying  on  a  clandestine  cor- 
respondence. Imagine  the  excitement  of  fixing  the  hour  of  a 
rendezvous  via  the  undercut  of  a  sirloin  !  or  the  joy  of  discovering 
that  your  cutlets  were  piqvA  a  la  love  letter !  And  what  funny 
mistakes  people  make  1  I  have  a  dear  old  relative  who  once  intro- 
duced me  to  her  friends  as  the  composer  of  the  '  devoted  husband ' 
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(i.fi.  'The  devout  lover').  Another 'friend  of  mine,  who  har^^l 
knows  one  note  from  another,  was  overheard  trying  to  persuade  a 
common  friend  of  our  acquaintance  (a  musical  lady)  to  go  and 
Lear  an  orchestral  piece  of  mine,  that  years  ago  was  performed  at 
a  concert  given  by  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
'  I  haven't  beard  the  piece  myself,'  she  said,  '  hut  one  thing  I 
can  tell  you,  there's  a  beautiful  duet  in  it  for  the  drum  and  flut«  j 
if  you  make  haste  you  will  get  down  to  the  hall  just  in  time  to 
hear  it.'  The  musical  lady  fehot  into  her  out-of-door  clothes  like 
forked  lightning,  and  hurried  down  to  St.  James's  Hall,  for  that 
wag  an  original  orchestral  eflfect  with  which,  for  all  her  faithful 
attendance  at  the  Richter  concerts,  she  was  unfamiliar. 

Talking  of  originality,  I  have  a  good  friend,  a  singer,  a 
foreigner,  who  is  quite  the  most  original  human  being  I  ever  hope 
to  come  across ;  and  as  he  once  gave  me  permission  to  laugh  at 
hia  funny  English  as  much  as  I  like,  I  really  can't  resist  the 
temptation  of  chronicling  a  few  of  his  quaint  expressions.  I  once 
received  a  letter  from  him  beginning  : 

'Deak  FmENi), — M'^ill  you  pour  upon  me  the  basin  of  your 
kindness  and  accompany  me  at  a  frightful  concert  next  week  ? ' 

I  promptly  answered  that  the  hip-hath  of  my  sincere  friend- 
ship was  entirely  at  his  disposal,  and  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
plunge  about,  in  it  to  his  heart's  content ! 

On  another  occasion,  when  I  had  written  tfl  inquire  after  hia 
health  (he  had  been  dreadfully  ill),  he  answered:  'Dear 
Friend, — Not  so  very  much  better  am  1,  lame  and  miserable ;  but 
my  monstrous  doctor  thinks  I  hft\'e  made  a  siipperlendid  (splendid) 
cure,  and  sends  me  next  week  to  Ostend  to  dip  the  marble- white- 
ness of  my  left  leg  in  the  North  Sea.' 

It's  all  very  fine  to  be  making  copy  so  gaily  out  of  my 
good  friend,  hut  it's  time  I  turned  the  laugh  against  myself,  for 
on  one  occasion  he  distinctly  scored  off  me.  I  had  been  ordered 
to  Carlsbad  by  my  doctor,  and  was  very  anxious  to  go  there  on  my 
way  from  Petersburg  to  Paris.  My  sister  and  I  had  been  spending 
part  of  the  winter  in  Russia ;  I  did  not  know  whether  the  bathing 
establishment  in  Carlsbad  was  open  as  early  as  March,  and  wrote 
and  asked  him  to  send  me  all  necessary  information,  as  I  knew  he 
had  often  been  there,  I  was  very  much  amused  when  I  received 
the  following  letter:— 'Dear  Friend, — Certainly  you  can  go  to 
Carlsbad  whenever  you  like.  Carlsbad  is  always  ready  and  happy 
to  receive  roundish  ladies.'     Perhaps  I  had  better  explain  that 
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no 


Bhoulil  any  one  ever  insisi  on  ray  jaining  a  party  to  go  on  tour  aa 
the  living  skeleton'  I  shall  do  bo  tmder  proteEt. 

There  is  a  Gennaa  proverb,  '  Was  sich  neckt.,  das  liebt  sich,' 
and  certainly,  as  children  say,  amongst  my  '  first  favourite '  friends 
I  shall  almays  reckon  the  fine  artist  whose  delicious  sense  of 
hamour  has  made  many  a  dui!  day  seem  bright,  and  whose  singing 
has  so  often  roused  my  enthusiasm  and  touched  me  to  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  And  there  is  another  '  first  favourite '  friend  of  mine 
in  the  same  profession,  who  will  certainly  recognise  his  portrait 
when  he  reads  here  that  he  has  considerably  reduced  the  fortune 
of  two  of  his  best  friends  by  the  enormous  sums  he  has  obb"ged 
them  to  spend  on  bacon  and  eggs.  "When  he  comes  to  stay  with 
them  in  the  country  he  insists  upon  being  called  every  morning 
at  8  and  8.30,  though  it  never  dawns  upon  him  to  get  up  till  10 ! 
Notwithstanding  which,  if  his  beloved  bacon  and  eggs  (for  he 
Tefases  to  breakfast  on  anything  else)  are  not  on  the  table  by  9 
o'clock  punctually  he  is  perfectly  furious,  Xeedless  to  say  that 
towards  10  o'clock  they  present  so  unappetising  an  appearance 
that  a  fresh  lot  has  to  be  ordered.  His  hostesses'  one  fear  is,  that 
iome  day  they  will  ran  short  of  eggs.  But  this  perhaps  might 
be  avoided  if,  on  his  nest  visit  to  them,  they  posted  up  a  notice 
&  In  Nelson  in  their  respective  henhouses,  'Mrs.  and  Miss  Blank 
expect  that  every  hen  this  week  shall  do  her  dutyl'  He  has  been 
talked  to — like  a  mother — by  Miss  Blank  (I  can  vouch  for  that), 
but  all  in  vain.  He  is  still  master  of  the  situation,  and,  if  the 
itire  truth  must  be  told,  he  has  gradually  hypnotised  her  into 
iding  this  strange  conduct  quite  oatural. 

The  public  may  not  know  the  good  story,  which  has  been  a  joy 
T  many  a  long  day  amongst  musicians,  which  tells  how  a  oele- 
ited  conductor,  admired  and  beloved  by  every  one  who  knows 
m,  accused  his  wife,  in  broken  English,  of  conduct  the  reverse  of 
.mirable(to  put  it  mildly).  He  was  refusing  an  invitation  to  an 
irnoon  party  for  her  on  the  plea  of  her  delicate  health ;  but  he 
idently  got  a  little  mixed  during  his  explanations,  for  he  made 
le  following  astounding  statement,  which  was  news  indeed  to  the 
irld  in  general,  *  My  wife  lies  in  the  afternoon  ;  if  she  docs  not 
then  she  swindles  ! '  N.B. — '  Schwindeln  '  is  the  equivalent 
ID  German  for  "  feeling  giddy.' 

Many  years  ago  I  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  winning  the 
Hendelmohn  scholarship,  and  I  have  always  remembered  one 
wntuing  incident  in  connection  with  it.    There  wag  only  one 
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other  lady  competitor  besides  myself,  and  a  lot  of  young  men.  We 
spent  about  as  unenviable  an  afternoon  as  can  be  imagined,  shut 
up  in  the  dining-room  of  the  late  Sir  W.  Cr.  Cusins's  house.  For 
after  all,  we  could  not  expect  our  examiners  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  good-natured  kindergarten  teacher,  whose  heart  went  out 
to  the  babies  on  breaking-up  day  and  who,  unwilling  to  cause  any 
unhappiness,  rushed  into  the  room  saying,  '  Good  news,  children ! 
Everybody  is  first,  and  everybody  has  won  the  prize  ! '  I  remem- 
ber how  my  heart  beat  when,  for  the  second  time  that  afternoon, 
I  was  asked  to  go  up  and  see  the  examiners.  I  had  a  sort  of  fiEunt 
hope  then  that  perhaps  I  had  won  it,  and  I  felt  pretty  certain  that 
this  was  the  case  when  they  asked  me  if  I  would  consent  to  go  and 
study  abroad.  Consent !  I  would  have  agreed  to  go  and  live  in 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  with  nothing  but  a  trombone  for 
company  on  condition  of  winning  that  scholarship!  But  I 
suppose,  as  it  had  not  been  won  before  by  a  young  girl,  they 
didn't  know  quite  what  to  do  with  me.  At  least  I  got  rather 
nervous,  when  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  who  was  one  of  my  examiners, 
turned  round  and  said  rather  thoughtfully,  '  You  are  very  young, 
I'm  afraid — very  young.'  (How  I  wish  that  were  as  true  now  as 
it  was  then !)  For  one  moment  my  heart  sank  as  I  thought, 
'  They  will  give  it  to  a  boy  after  all,'  and  the  next  moment  I 
was  struggliDg  with  a  wellnigh  irresistible  temptation  to  say, 
*  Yes,  I  dare  say  I  am  very  young,  but  I'm  out  of  PinaforeSy 
and  that  is  more  than  you  can  say,  anyhow ! '  {Pinafore  was 
having  a  tremendous  success  just  then  and  drawing  crowded  houses 
every  night.)  However,  I  resisted ;  I  thought  it  would  be  too 
impertinent  altogether ;  and  as  a  reward  for  my  self-repression  the 
much-coveted  scholarship  fell  to  my  lot.  In  spite  of  which  my 
unqualified  sympathies  belong  to  the  sporting  person  who  owned 
frankly  that  really,  if  it  came  to  choosing  between  the  two,  he 
would  rather  lose  his  life  than  his  joke.  My  only  consolation  is 
that  if  he  had  been  placed  in  my  position  he  would  probably  have 
behaved  with  the  same  contemptible  want  of  spirit  which  dis- 
tinguished my  conduct  on  that  memorable  day  in  February. 

Well,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  musical  life  has 
its  humorous  sides,  and  that  however  hard  one  may  work  one's 
entire  income  is  not  spent  exclusively  on  midnight  oil,  though 
all  honour  to  the  good  old  lamp  that  has  burned  so  steadily  during 
many  a  long  night  that  would  have  been  miserably  dark  without  it ! 

*  Oh,  les  beaux  jours  quand  on  etait  si  malheureux  ! '     When 
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one  was  so  hard  up  that  one  could  not  even  aflFord  a  seat  among  the 
gods  of  Co  vent  Garden  to  hear  the  *Meistersinger,'  and  consequently, 
or  rather  most  inconsequently,  one  was  reduced  (!)  to  accepting 
an  invitation  to  the  royal  box  and  to  hearing  it  from  there.  For 
if  any  life  presents  a  series  of  contrasts  it  is  the  artist's  life,  with 
its  strong  lights  and  shadows,  its  ups  and  downs,  its  insight  into 
every  sort  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  associating 
one  moment  with  the  most  desperate  Philistines  and  the  next 
with  the  kindest,  cheeriest  Bohemians.  What  a  happy  life  it  is 
after  all !  How  full  of  gladness  and  congenial  work  !  It  is  a  life 
which  I  for  one  would  not  exchange  were  I  offered  the  choice  of  a 
hundred  others.  For  it  is  a  life  in  which  friendship  plays  a 
splendid  r6le,  a  rdle  worthy  of  its  name.  I  don't  believe  any 
friends  love  each  other  better  than  we  do,  or  are  more  willing  to 
help  each  other,  or  to  see  each  other  through  bad  times,  or,  when 
all  is  well,  to  rejoice  more  imfeignedly  in  each  other's  success,  or 
to  forgive  each  other  more  tenderly  and  absolutely  when  we  have 
fallen  out — which  isn't  often.  I  suppose  we  are -horribly  casual 
and  erratic,  and  we  lose  the  umbrellas  our  friends  lend  us,  and 
dine  at  one  house  when  we  are  expected  at  another  (this  actually 
happened  to  me  once),  and  when  we  are  asked  to  stay  in  the 
country  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  we  send  a  telegram  to  say,  *  So 
sorry — impossible — writing ; '  but  that  letter  somehow  or  other 
never  gets  posted !  And  we  even  lose  our  cheque  books  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  only  thing  we  all  of  us  do  with  unfailing 
regularity  is  to  overdraw  our  accounts  at  the  various  long-suflfering 
banks  who  are  kind  pnough  to  have  anything  to  do  with  us.  I 
once  received  a  letter  from  my  bank  that  argued  considerable 
knowledge  of  my  character ;  it  began,  *  Dear  Miss  WTiite, — Have  a 
hunt  for  your  pass-book.'  It  never  even  occurred  to  the  writer 
that  I  should  be  able  to  find  it  without  ransacking  the  house  from 
garret  to  cellar!  And  he  was  perfectly  right.  I  hadn't  the 
vaguest  idea  where  it  was. 

Ah,  well,  they  say  *  whom  the  gods  love  die  young ; '  but  I'm 
not  so  sure  of  that.  It's  my  belief  that  *  der  liebe  Gott '  has 
reserved  a  very,  very  soft  comer  of  His  heart  for  those  of  His 
children  who  grow  to  a  good  old  age,  and  who,  whatever  happens, 
are  willing  to  look  on  the  humorous  side  of  things,  whether  the 
black  night  of  sorrow  fall  to  their  lot  or  the  glorious  summer  day 
of  dearest  hopes  fulfilled. 

Maude  Valerie  White. 

VOL.  v.— NO.  2^,  N.S.  6 
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BY  STANLEY  WEYMAN. 
CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CUTTING  FOR  THE   QUEEN. 

It  was  a  suggestion  so  purely  in  the  spirit  of  a  day  when  men 
betted  on  every  contingency  in  life,  public  or  private,  decorous  or 
the  reverse,  from  the  fecundity  of  a  sister  to  the  longevity  of  a 
sire,  that  it  soimded  less  indecent  in  the  ears  of  Lord  Almeric's 
companions  than  it  does  in  ours.  Mr.  Thomasson  indeed,  who 
was  only  so  far  a  gamester  as  every  man  who  had  pretensions  to 
be  a  gentleman  was  one  at  that  time,  and  who  had  seldom,  since 
the  days  of  Lady  Harrington's  faro  bank,  staked  more  than  he 
could  aflford,  hesitated  and  looked  dubious.  But  Mr.  Pomeroy, 
a  reckless  and  hardened  gambler,  gave  a  boisterous  assent,  and 
in  the  face  of  that  the  tutor's  objections  went  for  nothing.  In 
a  trice,  all  the  cards  and  half  the  glasses  were  swept  pell  mell  to 
the  floor,  a  new  pack  was  torn  open,  the  candles  were  snuffed,  and 
Mr.  Pomeroy,  smacking  him  heartily  on  the  back,  was  bidding 
him  draw  up. 

*  Sit  down,  man !  Sit  down  ! '  cried  that  gentleman,  who  had 
regained  his  jovial  humour  as  quickly  as  he  had  lost  it,  and  whom 
the  prospect  of  the  stake  appeared  to  intoxicate.  *  May  I  bum  if 
I  ever  played  for  a  girl  before !  Hang  it !  man,  look  cheerful. 
We'll  toast  her  first — and  a  daintier  bit  never  swam  in  a  bowl — 
and  play  for  her  afterwards !  Come,  no  heel-taps,  my  lord. 
Drink  her !     Drink  her !     Here's  to  the  Mistress  of  Bastwick ! ' 

*  Lady  Almeric  Doyley  ! '  my  lord  said,  rising,  and  bowing 
with  his  hand  to  his  heart,  while  he  ogled  the  door  through  which 
she  had  disappeared,  ^  I  drink  you  !  Here's  to  your  pretty  face, 
my  dear ! ' 

*  Mrs.  Thomasson ! '  said  the  tutor,  *  I  drink  to  you.     But ' 

*  But  what  shall  it  be,  you  mean  ? '  Pomeroy  cried  briskly. 
*Loo,  Quinze,  Faro,  Lansquenet?     Or   cribbage,  all-fours,  put, 

'  Copyright,  1898,  by  Stanley  J.  Woyman,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Mr.  Parson,  if  you  like !  It's  all  one  to  me.  Name  jour  game 
and  I  am  your  man ! ' 

'  Then  let  us  shuffle  and  cut,  and  the  highest  takes/  said  the 
tutor. 

*Sho!  man,  where  is  the  sport  in  that?'  Pomeroy  cried, 
receiving  the  suggestion  with  disgust. 

'  It  is  what  Lord  Almeric  proposed,'  Mr.  Thomasson  answered. 
The  two  glasses  of  wine  he  had  taken  had  given  him  courage.  '  I 
am  no  player,  and  at  games  of  skill  I  am  no  match  for  you.' 

A  shadow  crossed  Mr.  Pomeroy's  fiwe ;  but  he  recovered  him- 
self immediately.  '  As  you  please,'  he  said  shrugging  his  shoulders 
with  a  show  of  carelessness.  '  I'll  match  any  man  at  anything. 
Let's  to  it ! ' 

But  the  tutor  kept  his  hands  on  the  cards,  which  lay  in  a  heap 
face  do?mwards  on  the  table.  '  There  is  a  thing  to  be  settled,'  he 
said,  hesitating  somewhat,  '  before  we  draw.  If  she  will  not  take 
the  winner— what  then  ? ' 

•What  then?' 

'  Yes,  what  then  ? ' 

Mr.  Pomeroy  grinned.  '  Why,  then  number  two  will  try,  and 
if  he  fifitil,  number  three !  There,  my  bully  boy,  that  is  settled. 
It  seems  simple  enough,  don't  it  ?  ' 

*  But  how  long  is  each  to  have  ? '  the  tutor  asked  in  a  low 
voice.  The  three  were  bending  over  the  cards,  their  faces  near 
one  another.  Lord  Almeric's  eyes  turned  from  one  to  the  other  of 
the  speakers. 

*  How  long  ? '  Mr.  Pomeroy  answered,  raising  his  eyebrows. 
*  Ah.     Well,  let's  say — what  do  you  think  ?     Two  days  ? ' 

*  And  if  he  fail,  two  days  for  the  second  ? ' 

*  There  will  be  no  second  if  I  am  first,'  Pomeroy  answered 
grimly. 

*  But  otherwise,'  the  tutor  persisted ;  *  two  days  for  the  second  ?  ' 
Bully  Pomeroy  nodded. 

*  But  then,  the  question  is,  can  we  keep  her  here  ? ' 
'  Four  days  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

Mr.  Pomeroy  laughed  harshly.  *  Ay,'  he  said,  *  or  six  if  needs 
be  and  I  lose.  You  may  leave  that  to  me.  We'll  shift  her  to  the 
nursery  to-morrow.* 

*  The  nursery  ? '  my  lord  said,  and  stared. 

*  Leave  that  to  me.' 

6—2 
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The  tutor  turned  a  shade  paler,  and  his  eyes  sank  slyly  to  the 
table.  *  There'll — there'll  be  no  violence,  of  course,'  he  said,  his 
voice  a  trifle  unsteady. 

*  Violence  ?  Oh,  no,  there  will  be  no  violence,'  Mr.  Pomeroy 
answered  with  an  unpleasant  sneer.  And  they  all  laughed ;  Mr. 
Thomasson  tremulously,  Lord  Almeric  as  if  he  scarcely  entered 
into  the  other's  meaning  and  laughed  that  he  might  not  seem 
outside  it.  Then,  *  There  is  another  thing  that  must  not  be,' 
Pomeroy  continued,  tapping  softly  on  the  table  with  his  fore- 
finger, as  much  to  command  attention  as  to  emphasise  his  words, 

*  and  that  is  peaching !  Peaching !  We'll  have  no  Jeremy 
Twitcher  here,  if  you  please.' 

'  No,  no  ! '  Mr.  Thomasson  stammered.     *  Of  course  not.' 

*  No,  damme ! '  said  my  lord  grandly.     *  No  peaching ! ' 

*  No,'  said  Mr.  Pomeroy,  glancing  keenly  from  one  to  the  other, 

*  and  by  token  I  have  a  thought  that  will  cure  it.  D'ye  see  here, 
my  lord !  What  do  you  say  to  the  losers  taking  five  thousand 
each  out  of  Madam's  money  ?  That  should  bind  all  together  if 
anything  will — ^though  I  say  it  that  will  have  to  pay  it,'  he  con- 
tinued boastfully. 

My  lord  was  full  of  admiration.  *  Uncommon  handsome ! '  he 
said.  *  Pom,  that  does  you  credit.  You  have  a  head !  I  always 
said  you  had  a  head  ! ' 

'  You  are  agreeable  to  that,  my  lord  ? ' 

'  Burn  me,  if  I  am  not.' 

*  Then  shake  hands  upon  it.     And  what  say  you.  Parson  ? ' 
Mr.  Thomasson  proflFered  an  assent  fully  as  enthusiastic  as 

Lord  Almeric's,  but  for  a  different  reason.  The  tutor's  nerves, 
never  strong,  were  none  the  better  for  the  rough  treatment  he 
had  undergone,  his  long  drive,  and  his  longer  fast.  He  had  taken 
enough  wine  to  obscure  remoter  terrors,  but  not  the  image  of 
Mr.  Dunborough — impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilisj  acer — Dun- 
borough  doubly  and  trebly  offended !  That  image  recurred  when 
the  glass  was  not  at  his  lips ;  and  behind  it,  sometimes  the  angry 
spectre  of  Sir  George,  sometimes  the  face  of  the  girl,  blazing  with 
rage,  slaying  him  with  the  lightning  of  her  contempt. 

He  thought  it  would  not  suit  him  ill,  therefore,  though  it  was 
a  sacrifice,  if  Mr.  Pomeroy  took  the  fortune,  the  wife,  and  the 
risk,  and  five  thousand  only  fell  to  him.  True,  the  risk,  apart 
from  that  of  Mr.  Dunborough's  vengeance,  might  be  small;  no 
one  of  the  three  had  had  art  or  part  in  the  abduction  of  the  girl. 
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True,  too,  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  unfamiliar  house — into  which 
he  had  been  transported  as  suddenly  as  Bedreddin  Hassan  to  the 
palace  in  the  fairy  tale — ^with  the  fumes  of  wine  and  the  glamour 
of  beauty  in  his  head,  he  was  in  a  mood  to  minimise  even  that 
risk.  But  under  the  jovial  good-fellowship  which  Mr.  Pomeroy 
affected,  and  strove  to  instil  into  the  party,  he  discerned  at  odd 
moments  a  something  sinister  that  turned  his  craven  heart  to 
water  and  loosened  the  joints  of  his  knees. 

The  lights  and  cards  and  jests,  the  toasts  and  laughter  were 
a  mask  that  sometimes  slipped  and  let  him  see  the  death's  head 
that  grinned  behind  it.  They  were  three  men,  alone  with  the 
girl  in  a  country  house,  of  which  the  reputation,  Mr,  Thomas- 
son  had  a  shrewd  idea,  was  no  better  than  its  master's.  No  one 
outside  knew  that  she  was  there ;  as  far  as  her  friends  were  con- 
cerned, she  had  vanished  from  the  earth.  She  was  a  woman,  and 
she  was  in  their  power.  What  was  to  prevent  them  bending  her 
to  their  purpose  ? 

It  is  probable  that  had  she  been  of  their  rank  from  the 
beginning,  bred  and  trained,  as  well  as  born,  a  Soane,  it  would  not 
have  occurred  even  to  a  broken  and  desperate  man  to  frame  so 
audacious  a  plan.  But  scruples  grew  weak,  and  virtue — the  virtue 
of  Vauzhall  and  the  masquerades — languished  where  it  was  a 
question  of  a  woman  who  a  month  before  had  been  fair  game  for 
undergraduate  gallantly,  and  who  now  carried  fifty  thousand 
pounds  in  her  hand. 

Mr.  Pomero^s  next  words  showed  that  this  aspect  of  the  case 
was  in  his  mind.  *  Damme,  she  ought  to  be  glad  to  marry  any 
one  of  us  ! '  he  said,  as  he  packed  the  cards  and  handed  them  to 
the  others  that  each  might  shuffle  them.  '  If  she  is  not,  the 
worse  for  her !  We'll  put  her  on  bread  and  water  until  she  sees 
reason ! ' 

*  D'you  think  Dunborough  knew.  Tommy  ?  '  said  Lord  Almeric, 
grinning  at  the  thought  of  his  friend's  disappointment.  *  That 
she  had  the  money  ? ' 

Dunborough's  name  turned  the  tutor  grave.  He  shook  his 
head. 

*  He'll  be  monstrous  mad !  Monstrous  ! '  Lord  Almeric  said 
with  a  chuckle ;  the  wine  he  bad  drunk  was  beginning  to  affect 
him.  *  He  has  paid  the  postboys  and  we  ride.  Well,  are  you 
ready  ?     Ready  all  ?     Hallo  !     Who  is  to  draw  first  ? ' 

*  Let's  draw  for  first,'  said  Mr.  Pomeroy.     *  All  together ! ' 
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'  All  together ! ' 

*  For  it's  be  J,  deny  down,  and  it's  orer  the  lea. 
And  it*s  out  with  the  fox  in  the  dawning ! ' 

eang  my  lord  in  an  nncertain  voice.     And  then,  *  Lord !  Vve  a 

d d  deoce !     Tommy  has  it !     Tommy's  Pam  has  it !     No,  by 

Gad !  Pomeroy,  you  have  won  it !     Your  Qneen  takes ! ' 

'  And  I  shall  take  the  Queen ! '  qnoth  Mr.  Pomeroy.  Then 
ceremomoosly,  *  My  first  draw,  I  think  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Thomasson,  nervously. 

'  Yes,'  said  Lord  Almmc,  gloating  with  flushed  &ce  on  the 
mind  backs  of  the  cards  as  they  lay  extended  in  a  long  row  before 
him.    *  Draw  away ! ' 

'Then  here's  for  a  wife  and  five  thousand  a  year!'  cried 
Pomeroy.  *  One,  two,  three — Oh,  hang  and  sink  the  cards ! '  he 
continued  with  a  violent  execration,  as  he  flung  down  the  card  he 
had  drawn.  'Seven's  the  main!  I  have  no  luck!  Now,  Mr. 
Parson,  get  on  !     Can  you  do  better  ? ' 

3Ir.  Thomasson,  a  damp  flush  on  his  brow,  chose  his  card  gin- 
gerly, and  turned  it  with  trembling  .fingers.  Mr.  Pomeroy  greeted 
it  with  a  savage  oath.  Lord  Almeric  with  a  yell  of  tipsy  laughter. 
It  was  an  eight. 

'  It  is  bad  to  be  crabbed,  but  to  be  crabbed  by  a  smug  like 
you !  *  Mr.  Pomeroy  cried  churlishly.  Then,  *  Go  on,  man ! '  he 
said  to  his  lordship.     *  Don't  keep  us  all  night.' 

Lord  Almeric,  thus  adjured,  turned  a  card  with  a  flourish.  It 
was  a  King ! 

'  Fal'lal-lal,  lal-lal-la ! '  he  sang,  rising  with  a  sweep  of  the  arm 
that  brought  down  two  candlesticks.  Then,  seizing  a  glass  and 
filling  it  from  the  punch-bowl,  *  Here's  your  health  once  more,  my 
lady.  And  drink  her,  you  envious  beggars !  Drink  her !  You 
shall  throw  the  stocking  for  us.  Lord,  we'll  have  a  right  royal 
wedding  !     And  then ^ 

'  Don't  you  forget  the  five  thousand,'  said  Pomeroy  sulkily. 
He  kept  his  seat,  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  breeches  pockets  ; 
he  looked  the  picture  of  disappointment. 

*  Not  I,  dear  lad !  Not  I !  Lord,  it  is  as  safe  as  if  your  banker 
had  it.     Just  as  safe ! ' 

'  Umph !  She  has  not  taken  you  yet ! '  Pomeroy  muttered, 
watcliiDg  him  ;  and  his  &ce  relaxed.     '  No,  hang  me !  she  has  not ! ' 

continued  in  a  tone  but  half  aixdible.     *  And  it  is  even  betting 
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she  will  not.     She  might  take  you  drunk,  but  d n  me  if  she 

will  take  you  sober ! '  And,  cheered  by  the  reflection,  he  pulled  the 
bowl  to  him,  and,  filling  a  glass,  *  Here's  to  her,  my  lord,'  he  said, 
raising  it  to  his  lips.     *  But  remember  you  have  only  two  days/ 

'Two  days!'  my  lord  cried,  reeling  slightly;  the  last  glass 
had  been  too  much  for  him.  *  We'll  be  married  in  two  days.  See 
if  we  are  not.' 

'  The  Act  notwithstanding  ? '  Mr.  Pomeroy  said,  with  a  sneer. 

*  Oh,  sink  the  Act ! '  his  lordship  retorted.  *  But  where's — 
Where's  the  door  ?  I  shall  go,'  he  continued,  gazing  vacantly 
about  him,  *  go  to  her  at  once,  and  tell  her — tell  her  I  shall  marry 
her !  You — you  fellows  are  hiding  the  door !  You  are — you  are 
all  jealous  !  Oh,  yes !  Such  a  shape  and  such  eyes  !  You  are 
jealous,  hang  you ! ' 

Mr.  Pomeroy  leaned  forward  and  leered  at  the  tutor.  *  Shall 
we  let  him  go  ? '  he  whispered.  *  It  will  mend  somebody's  chance. 
What  say  you,  Parson  ?  You  stand  next.  Make  it  six  thousand 
instead  of  five,  and  I'll  see  to  it.' 

*  Let  me  go  to  her ! '  my  lord  hiccoughed  fretfully.  He  was 
standing  holding  by  the  bacl;  of  a  chair.  *  I  tell  you — I — where 
is  she  ?  You  are  jealous !  That's  what  you  are !  Jealous !  She 
is  fond  of  me — pretty  charmer — and  I  shall  go  to  her ! ' 

But  Mr.  Thomasson  shook  his  head  ;  not  so  much  because  he 
shrank  from  the  outrage  which  the  other  contemplated  with  a 
grin,  as  because  he  now  wished  Lord  Almeric  to  succeed.  He 
thought  it  possible  and  even  likely  that  the  girl,  dazzled  by  his 
title,  would  be  willing  to  take  the  young  sprig  of  nobility.  And 
the  influence  of  the  Doyley  family  was  great. 

He  shook  his  head  therefore,  and  Mr.  Pomeroy  thus  rebuffed 
solaced  himself  with  a  couple  of  glasses  of  punch.  After  that,  Mr. 
Thomasson  pleading  fatigue  as  his  reason  for  declining  to  take  a 
hand  at  any  game  whatever,  and  my  lord  continuing  to  maunder 
and  flourish  and  stagger,  the  host  reluctantly  suggested  bed  ;  and 
going  to  the  door  bawled  for  Jarvey  and  his  lordship's  man. 
They  came,  but  were  found  to  be  incapable  of  standing  when 
apart.  The  tutor  and  Mr.  Pomeroy,  therefore,  took  my  lord  by 
the  arms  and  partly  shoved  and  partly  supported  him  to  his  room. 

There  was  a  second  bed  in  the  chamber.  *  You  had  better 
tumble  in  there.  Parson,'  said  Mr.  Pomeroy.  'What  say  you? 
Wiirt  do  ? ' 

'Finely,'  Tommy  answered.     *I  am  obliged   to  you.'    And 
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when  they  had  jointly  loosened  his  lordship's  cravat,  and  removed 
his  wig  and  set  the  cool  jug  of  small  beer  within  his  reach,  Mr. 
Pomeroy  bade  the  other  a  curt  good  night,  and  took  himself  off. 

Mr.  Thomasson  waited  until  his  footsteps  ceased  to  echo  in 
the  gallery,  and  then  he  scarcely  knew  why  he  furtively  opened 
the  door  and  peeped  out.  All  was  dark ;  and  save  for  the  regular 
tick  of  the  pendulum  on  the  stairs,  the  house  was  still.  Mr. 
Thomasson,  wondering  which  way  Julia's  room  lay,  stood  listening 
until  a  stair  creaked ;  and  then,  retiring  precipitately,  locked  his 
door. 

Lord  Almeric,  in  the  gloom  of  the  green  moreen  curtains  that 
draped  his  huge  four-poster,  had  fallen  into  a  drunken  slumber. 
The  shadow  of  his  wig,  which  Pomeroy  had  clapped  on  the  wig- 
stand  by  the  bed,  nodded  on  the  wall,  as  the  draught  moved  the 
tails.  Mr.  Thomasson  shivered,  and,  removing  the  candle — as 
was  his  prudent  habit  of  nights — to  the  hearth,  muttered  that  a 
goose  was  walking  over  his  grave,  imdressed  quickly,  and  jumped 
into  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

LORD  ALMERIC'S  SUIT. 

When  Julia  awoke  in  the  morning,  without  start  or  shock,  to  the 
dreary  consciousness  of  all  she  had  lost,  she  was  still  under  the 
influence  of  the  despair  which  had  settled  on  her  spirits  overnight, 
and  had  run  like  a  dark  stain  through  her  troubled  dreams. 
Fatigue  of  body  and  lassitude  of  mind,  the  natural  consequences 
of  the  passion  and  excitement  of  her  adventure,  combined  to 
deaden  her  faculties.  She  rose  aching  in  all  her  limbs — ^yet  most 
at  heart — and  wearily  dressed  herself ;  but  neither  saw  nor  heeded 
the  objects  round  her.  The  room  to  which  poor  puzzled  Mrs. 
Olney  had  hastily  consigned  her  looked  over  a  sunny  stretch  of 
park,  sprinkled  with  gnarled  thorn-trees  that  poorly  filled  the 
places  of  the  oaks  and  chestnuts  which  the  gaming-table  had  con- 
sumed. Still,  the  outlook  pleased  the  eye,  nor  was  the  chamber 
itself  lacking  in  liveliness.  The  panels  on  the  walls,  wherein 
needlework  cockatoos  and  flamingoes,  wrought  under  Queen  Anne, 
strutted  in  the  care  of  needlework  blackboys,  were  faded  and  dull ; 
but  the  pleasant  white  dimity  with  which  the  bed  was  hung 
relieved  and  lightened  them. 
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To  Julia  it  was  all  one.  Wrapped  in  bitter  thoughts  and 
reminiscences,  her  bosom  heaving  &om  time  to  time  with  ill- 
restrained  grief,  she  gave  no  thought  to  such  things,  or  even  to 
her  position,  until  Mrs.  Olney  appeared  and  informed  her  that 
breakfast  awaited  her  in  another  room. 

Then,  *  Can  I  not  take  it  here? '  she  asked,  shrinking  painfully 
from  the  prospect  of  meeting  any  one. 

'  Here  ? '  Mrs.  Olney  repeated.  The  housekeeper  never  closed 
her  mouth,  except  when  she  spoke ;  for  which  reason,  perhaps,  her 
£Etce  faithfully  mirrored  the  weakness  of  her  mind. 

*  Yes,'  said  Julia.  *  Can  I  not  take  it  here,  if  you  please  ?  I 
suppose  —  we  shall  have  to  start  by  and  by?'  she  added, 
shivering. 

'  By  and  by,  ma'am  ? '  Mrs.  Olney  answered.     *  Oh,  yes.' 

*  Then  I  can  have  it  here.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  if  you  will  please  to  follow  me,  ma'am.'  And  she 
held  the  door  open. 

Julia  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and,  contesting  the  matter  no 
farther,  followed  the  good  woman  along  a  corridor  and  through  a 
door  which  shut  off  a  second  and  shorter  passage.  From  this 
three  doors  opened,  apparently  into  as  many  apartments.  Mrs. 
Olney  threw  one  wide  and  ushered  her  into  a  room  damp-smelling 
and  hung  with  drab,  but  of  good  size  and  otherwise  comfortable. 
The  windows  looked  over  a  neglected  Dutch  garden,  which  was 
so  rankly  overgrown  that  the  box  hedges  scarce  rose  above  the 
wilderness  of  parterres.  Beyond  this,  and  divided  from  it  by  a 
deep  sunk-fence,  a  pool  fringed  with  sedges  and  marsh-weeds 
carried  the  eye  to  an  alder-thicket  that  closed  the  prospect. 

Julia,  in  her  relief  on  finding  that  the  table  was  laid  for  one 
only,  paid  no  heed  to  the  outlook  or  to  the  bars  that  crossed  the 
windows,  but  sank  into  a  chair  and  mechanically  ate  and  drank. 
Apprised  after  a  while  that  Mrs.  Olney  had  returned  and  was 
watching  her  with  fatuous  good-nature,  she  asked  her  if  she  knew 
at  what  hour  she  was  to  leave. 

*To  leave?'  said  the  housekeeper,  whose  almost  invariable 
custom  it  was  to  repeat  the  last  words  addressed  to  her.  *  Oh, 
yes,  to  leave.     Of  course.' 

'But  at  what  time?'  Julia  asked,  wondering  whether  the 
woman  were  as  dull  as  she  seemed. 

*  Yes,  at  what  time  ?'  Then,  after  a  pause  and  with  a  pheno- 
menal effort,  *  I  will  go  and  see — if  you  please.' 

6—5 
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She  returned  presently,  *  There  are  no  horses,'  she  said. 
*  When  they  are  ready  the  gentleman  will  let  you  know.' 

*  They  have  sent  for  some  ? ' 

*  Sent  for  some,'  repeated  Mrs.  Olney,  and  nodded,  but  whether 
in  assent  or  imbecility  it  was  hard  to  say. 

After  that  Julia  troubled  her  no  more,  but  rising  from  her 
meal  had  recourse  to  the  window  and  her  own  thoughts.  These 
were  in  unison  with  the  neglected  garden  and  the  sullen  pool, 
which  even  the  sunshine  failed  to  enliven.  Her  heart  was  torn 
between  the  sense  of  Sir  George's  treachery — which  now  benumbed 
her  brain  and  now  awoke  it  to  a  fury  of  resentment — and  fond 
memories  of  words  and  looks  and  gestures,  that  shook  her  very 
frame  and  left  her  sick — love-sick  and  trembling.  She  did  not 
look  forward  or  form  plans ;  nor,  in  the  dull  lethargy  in  which 
she  was  for  the  most  part  sunk,  was  she  aware  of  the  passage 
of  time  until  Mrs.  Olney  came  in  with  mouth  and  eyes  a  little 
wider  than  usual,  and  announced  that  the  gentleman  was  coming 
up. 

Julia  supposed  that  the  woman  referred  to  Mr.  Thomasson, 
and,  recalled  to  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Marlborough,  gave  a 
reluctant  permission.  Great  was  her  astonishment  when,  a  moment 
later,  not  the  tutor,  but  Lord  Almeric,  fanning  himself  with  a  laced 
handkerchief  and  carrying  his  little  French  hat  under  his  arm, 
appeared  on  the  threshold,  and  entered  simpering  and  bowing.  He 
was  extravagantly  dressed  in  a  mixed  silk  coat,  pink  satin  waistcoat, 
and  a  mushroom  stock,  with  breeches  of  silver  net  and  white  silk 
stockings;  and  had  a  large  pearl  pin  thrust  through  his  wig. 
But,  unhappily,  his  splendour,  designed  to  captivate  the  porter's 
daughter,  only  served  to  exhibit  more  plainly  the  nerveless  hand 
and  sickly  cheeks  which  he  owed  to  last  night's  debauch. 

Apparently  he  was  aware  of  this,  for  his  first  words  were,  *  Oh, 
Lord !  what  a  twitter  I  am  in  !  I  vow  and  protest,  ma'am,  I  don't 
know  where  you  get  your  roses  of  a  morning.  But  I  wish  you 
would  give  me  the  secret.' 

*  Sir ! '  she  said,  interrupting  him,  surprise  in  her  face.  *  Or — ' 
with  a  momentary  flush  of  confusion — *  I  should  say,  my  lord, 
surely  there  must  be  some  mistake  here.' 

*  None,  I  swear,'  Lord  Almeric  answered,  bowing  gallantly. 
'  But  I  am  in  such  a  twitter ' — he  dropped  his  hat  and  picked  it 
up  again — '  I  hardly  know  what  I  am  saying.  To  be  sure,  I  was 
devilish  cut  last  night !     I  hope  nothing  was  said  to — to — oh. 
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Lord  1 1  mean  I  hope  you  were  not  much  incommoded  by  the  night* 
air,  ma'am/ 

*  The  night-air  has  not  hurt  me,  I  thank  you/  said  Julia,  who 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  hide  her  impatience. 

However,  my  lord,  nothing  daunted,  expressed  himself  mon- 
strous glad  to  hear  it ;  monstrous  glad.  And  after  looking  about 
him  and  humming  and  hawing,  '  Won't  you  sit  ? '  he  said,  with  a 
killing  glance. 

*  I  am  leaving  inmiediately,'  Julia  answered,  and  declined  with 
coldness  the  chair  which  he  pushed  forward.  At  another  time 
his  foppish  dress  might  have  moved  her  to  smiles,  or  his  feebleness 
and  vapid  oaths  to  pity.  This  morning  she  needed  her  pity  for 
herself,  and  was  in  no  smiling  mood.  Her  world  had  crashed  round 
her ;  she  would  sit  and  weep  among  the  ruins,  and  this  butterfly 
insect  flitted  between.  After  a  moment,  as  he  did  not  speak,  '  I 
will  not  detain  your  lordship,'  she  continued,  curtseying  firigidly. 

*  Cruel  beauty  ! '  my  lord  answered,  dropping  his  hat  and  clasp- 
ing his  hands  in  an  attitude.  And  then,  to  her  astonishment, 
'  Look,  ma*am,'  he  cried,  '  look,  I  beseech  you,  on  the  least  worthy 
of  your  admirers  and  deign  to  listen  to  him.  Listen  to  him  while 
— and  don't,  oh,  I  say,  don't  stare  at  me  like  that/  he  continued 
hurriedly,  plaintiveness  suddenly  taking  the  place  of  grandilo- 
quence.    '  I  vow  and  protest  I  am  in  earnest/ 

*  Then  you  must  be  mad ! '  Julia  cried  in  great  wrath.  *  You 
can  have  no  other  excuse,  sir,  for  talking  to  me  like  that ! ' 

*  Excuse ! '  he  cried  rapturously.  *  Your  eyes  are  my  excuse, 
your  lips,  your  shape !  Whom  would  they  not  madden,  ma'am  ? 
Whom  would  they  not  charm — insanitate — intoxicate?  What 
man  of  sensibility,  seeing  them  at  an  immeasurable  distance, 
would  not  hasten  to  lay  his  homage  at  the  feet  of  so  divine,  so 
perfect  a  creature,  whom  even  to  see  is  to  taste  of  bliss !     Deign, 

madam,  to Oh,  I  say,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  really 

of — offended  ? '  Jjord  Almeric  stuttered  in  amazement,  again  fall- 
ing lamentably  from  the  standard  of  address  which  he  had  conned 
while  his  man  was  shaving  him.     '  You — ^you — look  here ' 

'  You  must  be  mad ! '  Jolia  cried,  her  eyes  flashing  b'ghtning 
on  the  unhappy  beau.  '  If  you  do  not  leave  me,  I  will  call  for 
some  one  to  put  you  out !  How  dare  you  insult  me  ?  If  there 
were  a  bell  I  could  reach ' 

Lord  Almeric  stared  in  the  utmost  perplexity ;  and  Mien  from 
his  high  horse,  alighted  on  a  kind  of  dignity.     '  Madam,'  he  said 
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with  a  little  bow  and  a  strut/  *  'tis  the  first  time  an  oflFer  of 
marriage  &om  one  of  my  family  has  been  called  an  insult !  And 
I  don't  understand  it.  Hang  me !  if  we  have  married  fools,  we 
have  married  high !  * 

It  was  Julia's  turn  to  be  overwhelmed  with  confusion.  Having 
nothing  less  in  her  mind  than  marriage,  and  least  of  all  an  offer 
of  marriage  from  such  a  person,  she  had  set  do?m  all  he  had  said 
to  impudence  and  her  unguarded  situation.  Apprised  of  his  mean- 
ing, she  experienced  a  degree  of  shame,  and  muttered  that  she 
had  not  understood ;  she  craved  his  pardon, 

'  Beauty  asks  and  beauty  has ! '  Lord  Almeric  answered,  bowing 
and  kissing  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  his  self-esteem  perfectly 
restored. 

Julia  frowned.     *  You  cannot  be  in  earnest/  she  said. 

'  Never  more  in  earnest  in  my  life  ! '  he  replied.  *  Say  the 
word,  say  you'll  have  me,'  he  continued,  pressing  his  little  hat  to 
his  breast  and  gazing  over  it  with  melting  looks,  '  most  adorable 
of  your  sex,  and  I'll  call  up  Pomeroy,  I'll  call  up  Tommy,  the  old 
woman,  too,  if  you  choose,  and  tell  'em  !     Tell  'em  all ! ' 

'  I  must  be  dreaming,'  Julia  murmured,  gazing  at  him  in  a 
kind  of  fascination. 

'  Then  if  to  dream  is  to  assent,  dream  on,  &ir  love ! '  his  lord- 
ship spouted  with  a  grand  air.  And  then,  *  Hang  it !  that's — ^that's 
rather  clever  of  me,'  he  continued.  *  And  I  mean  it,  too !  Oh, 
depend  upon  it,  there's  nothing  that  a  man  won't  think  of  when 
he's  in  love !  And  I  am  feUen  confoundedly  in  love  with — ^with 
you,  ma'am.' 

*But  very  suddenly,'  Julia  replied.  She  was  beginning  to 
recover  from  her  amazement. 

*  You  don't  think  that  I  am  sincere  ? '  he  protested  plaintively. 

'You  doubt  me!     Then '  he  advanced  a  pace  towards  her 

with  hat  and  arms  extended,  *  let  the  eloquence  of  a — ^a  feeling 
heart  plead  for  me ;  a  heart,  too — yes,  too  sensible  of  your  charms, 
and — and  your  many  merits,  ma'am !  Yes,  most  adorable  of  your 
sex.  But  there,'  he  added,  breaking  off  abruptly,  *  I  said  that 
before,  didn't  I  ?  Yes.  Lord  !  what  a  memory  I  have  got !  I  am 
all  of  a  twitter.  I  was  so  cut  last  night,  I  don't  know  what  I  am 
saying.' 

'  That  I  believe,'  Julia  said  with  chilling  severity. 

*Eh,  but — but  you  do  believe  I  am  in  earnest?'  he  cried 
anxiously.     *  Shall  I  kneel  to  you  ?    Shall  I  call  up  the  servants 
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and  tell  them?  Shall  I  swear  that  I  mean  honourably?  Lord ! 
I  am  no  Mr.  Thomhill !  Ill  make  it  as  pnblic  as  you  like/  he 
continued  eagerly.    *  I'll  send  for  a  bishop        * 

*  Spare  me  the  bishop/  Julia  rejoined  with  a  fiednt  smile,  ^  and 
any  fiurther  appeals.  They  come,  I  am  convinced,  my  lord,  rather 
from  your  head  than  your  heart.' 

'  Oh,  Lord,  no ! '  he  cried. 

^  Oh,  Lord,  yes,'  she  answered  with  a  spice  of  her  old  archness. 
'  I  may  have-  a  tolerable  opinion  of  my  own  attractions — ^womeh 
commonly  have,  it  is  said.  But  I  am  not  so  foolish,  my  lord,  as  to 
suppose  that  on  the  three  or  four  occasions  on  which  I  have  seen 
you  I  can  have  gained  your  heart.  To  what  I  am  to  attribute 
your  sudden — shall  I  call  it  whim  or  £Emcy — '  Julia  continued  with 
a  fednt  blush,  *  I  do  not  know.  I  am  willing  to  suppose  that  you 
do  not  mean  to  insult  me.' 

Lord  Almeric  denied  it  with  a  woeful  feu^e. 

'  Or  to  deceive  me.  I  am  wilh'ng  to  suppose,'  she  repeated, 
stopping  him  by  a  gesture  as  he  tried  to  speak,  *  that  you  are  in 
earnest  for  the  time,  my  lord,  in  desiring  to  make  me  your  wife, 
strange  and  sudden  as  the  desire  appears.  It  is  a  great  honour, 
but  it  is  one  which  I  must  as  earnestly  and  positively  decline.' 

*  Why  ? '  he  cried,  gaping,  and  then,  *  0  'swounds,  ma'am,  you 
don't  mean  it  ? '  he  continued  piteously.  '  Not  have  me  ?  Not 
have  me  ?    And  why  ? ' 

'  Because,'  she  said  modestly^  *  I  do  not  love  you,  my  lord.' 
'  Oh,  but — ^but  when  we  are  married,'  he  answered  eagerly, 

rallying  his  scattered  forces,  *  when  we  are  one,  sweet  maid ' 

'  That  time  will  never  come,'  she  replied  cruelly.  And  then 
gloom  overspreading  her  feu^e,  '  I  shall  never  marry,  my  lord.  If 
it  be  any  consolation  to  you,  no  one  shall  be  preferred  to  you.' 

*  Oh,  but,  danmie,  the  desert  air  and  all  that ! '  Lord  Almeric 
cried,  fanning  himself  violently  with  his  hat.  *  I — oh,  you  mustn't 
talk  like  that,  you  know.  Lord !  you  might  be  some  queer  old 
put  of  a  dowager ! '  And  then,  with  a  burst  of  sincere  feeling,  for 
his  little  heart  was  inflamed  by  her  beauty,  and  his  manhood — 
or  such  of  it  as  had  survived  the  lessons  of  Yauxhall,  and  Mr. 
Thomasson — rose  in  arms  at  sight  of  her  trouble,  'See  here, 
child,'  he  said  in  his  natural  voice,  '  say  yes,  and  111  swear  I'll  be 
kind  to  you!  Sinkmeif  I  am  not!  And,  mind  you,  youll  be  my 
lady.  Youll  go  to  Banelagh  and  the  masquerades  with  the  best. 
You  shall  have  your  box  at  the  opera  and  the  King's  House ;  you 
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shall  have  your  frolic  in  the  pit  when  you  please,  and  your  own 
money  for  loo  and  brag,  and  keep  your  own  woman  and  have  her 
as  ugly  as  the  bearded  lady,  for  what  I  care — I  want  nobody's  lips 
but  yours,  sweet,  if  you'll  be  kind.  And,  so  help  me,  I'll  stop  at 
one  bottle,  my  lady,  and  play  as  small  as  a  Churchwarden's  club ! 
And,  Lord,  I  don't  see  why  we  should  not  be  as  happy  together  as 
James  and  Betty ! ' 

She  shook  her  head  ;  but  kindly,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  a 
trembling  lip.  She  was  thinking  of  another  who  'might  have 
given  her  all  this,  or  as  much  as  was  to  her  taste ;  one  with  whom 
she  had  looked  to  be  as  happy  as  any  James  and  Betty.  '  It  is 
impossible,  my  lord,'  she  said, 

*  Honest  Abram  ? '  he  cried,  very  downcast. 

*  Oh,  yes,  yes  ! ' 

*  S'help  me,  you  are  melting  ! ' 

*  No,  no ! '  she  cried,  '  it  is  not — it  is  not  that !  It  is  impos- 
sible, I  tell  you.  You  don't  know  what  you  ask,'  she  continued, 
struggling  with  the  emotion  that  almost  mastered  her. 

*  But,  curse  me,  I  know  what  I  want ! '  he  answered  gloomily, 
*  You  may  go  farther  and  fare  worse  !  'S wounds!  I  swear  you 
may.    I'd  be  kind  to  you,  and  it  is  not  everybody  would  be  that !  * 

She  had  turned  from  him  that  he  might  not  see  her  fisice, 
and  she  did  not  answer.  He  waited  a  moment,  twiddling  his 
hat;  his  face  was  overcast,  his  mood  hung  between  spite  and 
pity.  At  last,  *  Well,  'tisn't  my  fault,'  he  said ;  and  then,  relent- 
ing again,  *  But  there,  I  know  what  women  are — vapours  one  day, 
kissing  the  next.     I'll  try  again,  my  lady.     I  am  not  proud.' 

She  flung  him  a  gesture  that  meant  assent,  dissent,  dismissal, 
as  he  pleased  to  interpret  it.  He  took  it  to  mean  the  first,  and 
muttering,  *  Well,  well,  have  it  your  own  way.  I'll  go  for  this 
time.  But  hang  all  prudes,  say  I,'  he  withdrew  reluctantly,  and 
slowly  closed  the  door  on  her. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  the  temjDest,  which  Julia's  pride  had 
enabled  her  to  stem  for  a  time,  broke  forth  in  a  passion  of  tears 
and  sobs,  and,  throwing  herself  on  the  shabby  window-seat,  she 
gave  free  vent  to  her  grief.  The  happy  future  which  the  little 
beau  had  dangled  before  her  eyes,  absurdly  as  he  had  fashioned 
and  bedecked  it,  reminded  her  too  sharply  of  that  which  she 
had  promised  herself  with  one,  in  whose  affections  she  had  fancied 
herself  secure,  despite  the  attacks  of  the  prettiest  Abigail  in  the 
world.     How  fondly  had  she  depicted  life  with  him  !     With  what 
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happy  blushes,  what  joyfal  tremors !  And  now  ?  What  wonder 
that  at  the  thought  a  fresh  burst  of  grief  convulsed  her  frame,  or 
that  she  presently  passed  from  the  extremity  of  grief  to  the 
extremity  of  rage,  and,  realising  anew  Sir  George's  heartless 
desertion  and  more  cruel  perfidy,  ground  her  tear-stained  face  in 
the  dusty  chintz  of  the  window-seat — that  had  known  so  many 
childish  sorrows — and  there  choked  the  fierce,  hysterical  words 
that  rose  to  her  lips  ? 

Or  what  wonder  that  her  next  thought  was  revenge  ?  She 
sat  up,  her  back  to  the  window  and  the  imkempt  garden,  whence 
the  light  stole  through  the  disordered  masses  of  her  hair;  her 
face  to  the  empty  room.  Bevenge?  Yes,  she  could  punish 
him ;  she  could  take  this  money  from  him,  she  could  pursue  him 
with  a  woman's  unrelenting  spite,  she  could  hound  him  from  the 
country,  she  could  have  all  but  his  life.  But  none  of  these  things 
would  restore  her  maiden  pride ;  would  remove  from  her  the  stain 
of  his  false  love,  or  rebut  the  insolent  taimt  of  the  eyes  to  which 
she  had  bowed  herself  captive.  If  she  could  so  beat  him  with  his 
own  weapons  that  he  should  doubt  his  conquest,  doubt  her  love ; 
if  she  could  effect  that,  there  was  no  method  she  would  not  adopt, 
no  way  she  would  not  take. 

Pique  in  a  woman's  mind,  even  in  the  best,  finds  in  a  rival  the 
tool  readiest  to  hand.  A  wave  of  crimson  swept  across  Julia's  pale 
face,  and  she  stood  up  on  her  feet.  Lady  Almeric !  Lady  Almeric 
Doyley !  Here  was  a  revenge,  the  fittest  of  revenges,  ready  to  her 
hand,  if  she  could  bring  herself  to  take  it.  What  if,  in  the  same 
hour  in  which  he  heard  that  his  plan  had  gone  amiss,  he  heard 
that  she  was  to  marry  another?  and  such  another  that  marry 
almost  whom  he  might  she  would  take  precedence  of  his  wife. 
That  last  was  a  small  thought,  a  petty  thought,  worthy  of  a  smaller 
mind  than  Julia's ;  but  she  was  a  woman,  and  passionate,  and  the 
charms  of  such  a  revenge  in  the  general,  came  home  to  her.  It 
would  show  him  that  others  valued  what  he  had  cast  away ;  it 
would  convince  him — she  hoped,  and  yet,  alas !  she  doubted — 
that  she  had  taken  his  suit  as  lightly  as  he  had  meant  it.  It 
would  give  her  a  home,  a  place,  a  settled  position  in  the  world. 

She  followed  it  no  faitheT ;  perhaps  because  she  wished  to  act 
on  impulse  rather  than  on  reason,  blindly  rather  than  on  foresight. 
In  haste,  with  trembling  fingers,«she  set  a  chair  below  the  broken, 
frayed  end  of  a  beU-rope  that  hung  on  the  wall.  Having  reached 
it,  as  if  she  feared  her  resolution  might  fail  before  the  event, 
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she  pulled  and  pulled  frantically,  until  hurrying  footBteps  came 
along  the  passage,  and  Mrs.  Olney  with  a  foolish  face  of  alarm 
entered  the  room. 

*  Fetch — tell  the  gentleman  to  come  back/  Julia  cried,  breath* 
ing  quickly. 

*  To  come  back  ? ' 

*  Yes  !     The  gentleman  who  was  here  now.' 

*0h,  yes,  the  gentleman,'  Mrs.  Olney  murmured.  *Your 
ladyship  wishes  him  ? ' 

Julia's  very  brow  turned  crimson ;  but  her  resolution  held. 

*  Yes,  I  wish  to  see  him,'  she  said,  imperiously.  *  Tell  him  to 
come  to  me ! ' 

She  stood  erect,  panting  and  defiant,  her  eyes  on  the  door  while 
the  woman  went  to  do  her  bidding-r-waited  erect,  refusing  to  think, 
her  face  set  hard,  until  far  down  the  outer  passage — Mrs.  Olney 
had  left  the  door  open — the  sound  of  shuMng  feet  and  a  shrill 
prattle  of  words  heralded  Lord  Almeric's  return.  Presently  he 
came  tripping  in  with  a  smirk  and  a  bow,  the  inevitable  little  hat 
under  his  arm.  Before  he  had  recovered  the  breath  the  ascent  of 
the  stairs  had  cost  him,  he  was  in  an  attitude  that  made  the  best 
of  his  white  silk  stockings. 

*  See  at  your  feet  the  most  obedient  of  your  slaves,  ma'am ! ' 
he  cried.  *  To  hear  was  to  obey,  to  obey  was  to  fly !  If  it's  Pitt's 
diamond  you  need,  or  Lady  Mary's  soap-box,  or  a  new  conundrum, 
or — hang  it  all !  I  cannot  think  of  anything  else,  but  command 
me !     I'll  forth  and  get  it,  stap  me  if  I  won't ! ' 

*  My  lord,  it  is  nothing  of  that  kind,'  Julia  answered,  her  voice 
steady,  though  her  cheeks  burned. 

'Eh?  what?  It's  not!'  he  babbled.  'Then  what  is  it? 
Command  me,  whatever  it  is.' 

*  I  believe,  my  lord,'  she  said,  smiling  faintly,  '  that  a  woman 
is  always  privileged  to  change  her  mind — once.' 

My  lord  stared.  Then,  gathering  her  meaning  as  much  firom 
her  heightened  colour  as  from  her  words,  '  What ! '  he  screamed. 

*  Eh  ?  0  Lord !  Do  you  mean  that  you  will  have  me  ?  Eh  ?  Have 
you  sent  for  me  for  that  ?  Do  you  really  mean  that  ? '  And  he 
fumbled  for  his  spy-glass  that  he  might  see  her  face  more  clearly. 

*  I  mean,'  JuUa  began ;  and  then,  more  firmly,  *  Yes,  I  do 
mean  that,'  she  said,  *  if  you  are  of  the  same  mind,  my  lord,  as 
you  were  half  an  hour  ago.' 

'  Crikey,  but  I  am !  *  Lord  Almeric  cried,  fairly  skipping  in 
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his  joy.  '  By  jingo  t  I  am  I  Here's  to  yon,  my  lady !  Here's  to 
yon,  dncky  I  Oh,  Lord !  bnt  I  was  fit  to  kill  myself  five  minntes 
ago,  and  those  fellows  wonld  have  done  nanght  bnt  roast  me. 
And  now  I  am  in  the  seventh  heaven.  Ho !  ho ! '  he  continned, 
with  a  comical  pironette  of  trinmph,  '  he  laughs  best  who  langhs 
last.  Bnt  there,  yon  are  not  afraid  of  me,  pretty  ?  Yonll  let 
me  boss  yon  ? ' 

Bat  Jnlia,  with  a  face  grown  suddenly  white,  shrank  back  and 
held  out  her  hand. 

'Sakes!  but  to  seal  the  bargain,  child,'  he  remonstrated, 
trying  to  get  near  her. 

She  forced  a  fidnt  smile,  and,  still  retreating,  gave  him  her 
hand  to  kiss.  ^  Seal  it  on  that/  she  said  graciously.  Then, '  Your 
lordship  wiU  pardon  me,  I  am  sure.  I  am  not  very  well,  and — 
and  yesterday  has  shaken  me.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  leave 
me  now,  untfl  to-morrow? ' 

*  To-morrow !' he  cried.  'To-morrowl  Why ,  it  is  an  age !  An 
eternity  1 ' 

But  she  was  determined  to  have  untQ  to-morrow — Crod  knows 
why.  And,  with  a  little  firmness,  she  persuaded  him,  and  he 
went. 

CHAPTER   XXVI. 

BOON      COMPANIONS. 

Lord  Albiebig,  flying  down  the  stairs  on  the  wings  of  triumph, 
rehearsed  at  each  comer  the  words  in  which  he  would  announce 
his  conquest.  He  found  his  host  and  the  tutor  in  the  parlour,  in 
the  middle  of  a  game  of  shilling  hazard,  which  they  were  playing, 
the  former  with  as  much  enjoyment  and  the  latter  with  as  much 
good  humour  as  consisted  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fomeroy  was 
losing,  and  Mr.  Thomasson  played  against  his  will.  The  weather 
had  changed  for  the  worse  since  morning.  The  sky  was  leaden, 
the  trees  were  dripping,  the  rain  himg  in  rows  of  drops  along  the 
rails  that  flanked  the  avenue.  Mr.  Fomeroy  cursed  the  damp 
hole  he  owned  and  sighed  for  town  and  the  Cocoa  Tree.  The  tutor 
wished  he  were  quit  of  the  company — and  his  debts.  And  both 
were  so  fietr  from  suspecting  what  had  happened  upstairs,  though 
the  tutor  had  his  hopes,  that  Mr.  Fomeroy  was  ofifering  three  to 
one  against  his  friend,  when  Lord  Almeric  danced  in  upon  them. 

*  Give  me  joy  1 '  he  cried  breathless.    *  D'you  hear,  Fom  ? 
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She'll  take  me,  and  I  have  bussed  her !  March  could  not  have 
done  it  quicker!  She's  mine,  and  the  pool!  She  is  mine! 
Give  me  joy ! ' 

Mr.  Thomasson  lost  not  a  minute  in  rising  and  shaking  him  by 
the  hand.  *  My  dear  lord,'  he  said  in  a  voice  rendered  unusually 
rich  and  mellow  by  the  prospect  of  five  thousand  pounds,  *  you  make 
me  infinitely  happy.  You  do  indeed !  I  give  your  lordship  joy ! 
I  assure  you  that  it  will  ever  be  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
satisfaction  to  me  that  I  was  the  cause  under  Providence  of  her 
presence  here  !  A  fine  woman,  my  lord,  and  a — a  commensurate 
fortune ! ' 

*  A  fine  woman  ?  Gad !  you'd  say  so  if  you  had  held  her  in 
your  arms ! '  cried  my  lord,  strutting  and  lying. 

*  I  am  sure,'  Mr.  Thomasson  hastened  to  say,  *  your  lordship  is 
every  way  to  be  congratulated.' 

*  Gad !  you'd  say  so,  Tommy  I '  the  other  repeated  with  a  wink. 
He  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight. 

So  far  all  went  swimmingly,  neither  of  them  remarking  that 
Mr.  Pomeroy  kept  silence.  But  at  this  point  the  tutor,  whose 
temper  it  was  to  be  uneasy  unless  all  were  on  his  side,  happened 
to  turn,  saw  that  he  kept  his  seat,  and  was  struck  with  the  black- 
ness of  his  look.  Anxious  to  smooth  over  any  unpleasantness, 
and  to  recall  him  to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion,  '  CJome,  Mr. 
Pomeroy,'  he  cried  jestingly,  *  shall  we  drink  her  ladyship,  or  is  it 
too  early  in  the  day  ? ' 

Bully  Pomeroy  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his  breeches  pockets 
and  did  not  budge.  *  'Twill  be  time  to  drink  her  when  the  ring 
is  on ! '  he  said,  with  an  ugly  sneer. 

*  Oh,  I  vow  and  protest  that's  ungenteel,'  my  lord  complained. 
*  I  vow  and  protest  it  is  I '  he  repeated  querulously.  *  See  here. 
Pom,  if  you  had  won  her  I'd  not  treat  you  like  this  !  * 

*  Your  lordship  has  not  won  her  yet,'  was  the  churlish  answer. 

*  But  she  has  said  it,  I  tell  you.     She  said  she'd  have  me.' 

*  She  won't  be  the  first  woman  has  altered  her  mind,  nor 
the  last,'  Mr.  Pomeroy  retorted  with  an  oath.  *  You  may  be 
amazingly  sure  of  that,  my  lord.'  And  muttering  something 
about  a  woman  and  a  fool  being  akin,  he  spumed  a  dog  out  of  his 
way,  overset  a  chair,  and  strode  cursing  from  the  room. 

Lord  Almeric  stared  after  him,  his  face  a  queer  mixture  of 
vanity  and  dismay.  At  last,  *  Strikes  me,  Tommy,  he's  uncommon 
hard  hit,'  he  said  with  a  simper.     *  He  must  have  made  surprising 
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Biure  of  her.  Ah ! '  he  continaed  with  a  chncUe  as  he  passed  his 
hand  delioately  over  his  well-curled  wig,  and  glanced  at  a  narrow 
black-firamed  mirror  that  stood  between  the  windows.  'He  is 
a  bit  too  old  for  the  women,  is  Pom.  They  run  to  something 
lighter  in  hand.  Besides,  there's  a— a  way  with  the  pretty 
creatnreSi  if  yon  take  me,  and  Pom  has  not  got  it.  Now  I 
flatter  myself  I  haTe,  Tommy,  and  Julia — ^it  is  a  sweet  name, 
Jolia,  don't  yon  think  ? — Julia  is  of  that  way  of  thinking.  Lord ! 
I  know  women/  his  lordship  continned,  growing  the  happier  the 
longer  he  talked.  '  It  is  not  what  a  man  has,  or  what  he  has  done, 
or  even  his  taste  in  a  coat  or  a  wig — ^though,  mind  you,  a  French 
friseur  does  a  lot  to  help  men  to  honTvea  fortumea — ^but  it  is  a  sort 
of  a  way  one  has  got.  The  silly  creatures  cannot  stand  against  it.' 

Mr.  Thomasson  hastened  to  agr^,  and  to  vouch  her  future 
ladyship's  flame  in  proof  of  my  lord's  prowess.  But  the  tutor  was  a 
timid  man ;  and  the  mora  pcnf ect  the  contentment  with  which  he 
viewed  the  turn  things  had  taken,  and  the  more  nearly  within  his 
grasp  seemed  his  five  thousand,  the  graver  was  the  misgiving  with 
which  he  r^arded  Mr.  Pomero/s  attitude.  He  had  no  notion 
what  shape  that  gentleman's  hostility  might  take,  nor  how  far  his 
truculenoe  might  aspire.  But  he  guessed  that  Lord  Almeric's 
victory  had  convinced  the  elder  man  that  his  task  would  have 
been  easy  had  the  cards  favoured  him ;  and  when  a  little  later  in 
the  day  he  saw  Pomeroy  walking  in  the  park  in  the  drenchlDg 
rain,  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  the  pockets  of  his  wrap-rascal  and 
his  chin  bent  on  his  breast,  he  trembled.  He  knew  that  when  men 
of  Mr.  Pomeroy's  class  take  to  thinking,  some  one  is  likely  to  lose. 

At  dinner  the  tutor's  fears  were  temporarily  lulled.  Mr. 
Pomeroy  put  in  a  sulky  appearance,  but  his  gloom,  it  was 
presently  manifest,  was  due  to  the  burden  of  an  apology ;  which 
being  lamely  ofifered  and  readily  accepted,  he  relapsed  into  his 
ordinary  brusque  and  reckless  mood,  swearing  that  they  would 
have  the  lady  down  and  drink  her,  or  if  that  were  not  pleasing, 
'  Damme,  we'll  drink  her  any  way  ! '  he  continued.  '  I  was  a  toad 
this  morning.  No  ofifence  meant,  my  lord.  Lover's  license,  you 
know.     You  can  afford  to  be  generous,  having  won  the  pool.' 

'  And  the  maid,'  said  my  lord  with  a  simper.  '  Burn  me  I 
you  are  a  good  fellow.  Pom.  Crive  me  your  hand.  You  shall  see 
her  after  dinner.   She  said  to-morrow ;  but,  hang  me !  I'll  to  her.' 

Mr.  Pomeroy  expressed  himself  properly  gratified,  adding 
demurely  that  be  would  play  no  tricks. 
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QO  tricks ! '  my  lord  cried  somewhat  alarmi 


'  No,  hang  me ! 

'  Not  that ' 

'  Not  that  I  am  likely  to  displace  your  lordship,  her  affections 

once  gained,'  said  Mr.  Pomeroy. 

He  lowered  his  face  to  hide  a  smile  of  bitter  derision,  but  he 
Lad  only  the  tutor  to  fear ;  for  Lord  Almeric,  never  very  wise,  was 
blinded  by  vanity.  '  No,  I  should  think  not,'  he  said,  with  a 
conceit  which  came  near  to  deserving  the  other's  contempt.  '  I 
should  think  not.  Tommy.  Give  me  twenty  minutes  of  a  start., 
as  Jack  Wilkes  says,  and  you  may  follow  as  you  please.  I  rather 
fancy  I  brought  down  the  bird  at  the  first  shot  ? ' 

'  Certainly,  my  lord.' 

'  I  did,  didn't  I  ? ' 

'  Most  certainly,  your  lordship  did,'  repeated  the  obsequious 
tutor ;  who,  basking  in  the  smiles  of  hia  host's  good-humour,  began 
to  think  that  things  would  run  smoothly  after  all.  So  the  lady 
was  toasted,  and  toasted  agaia.  Nay,  so  great  was  Mr.  Pomeroy's 
complaisance  and  so  easy  his  mood,  he  must  needs  have  up  three 
or  four  bottles  of  Brook  &  Hellier  that  had  lain  in  the  cellar  half 
a  century — the  last  of  a  batch — and  gave  her  a  third  time  in 
bumpers  and  no  heel-taps. 

But  that  opened  Mr.  Thomasson'a  eyes.  He  saw  that 
Pomeroy  had  reverted  to  hia  idea  of  the  night  before,  and  was 
bent  on  making  the  young  fop  drunk,  and  exposing  him  in 
that  state  to  his  mistress ;  p&rhaps  had  even  the  notion  of  push- 
ing him  on  some  rudeness  that,  unless  she  proved  very  compliant 
indeed,  must  rain  him  for  ever  with  her.  Three  was  their  dinner 
hour ;  it  was  not  yet  four,  yet  the  young  lord  was  already  flushed 
and  a  little  ffustered,  talked  fast,  swore  at  Jarvey,  and  bragged 
of  the  girl  lightly  and  without  reserve.  By  six  o'clock,  if  some- 
thing were  not  done,  he  would  be  unmanageable. 

The  tutor  stood  in  no  httle  awe  of  his  host.  He  had  tremors 
down  his  back  when  he  thought  of  his  violence ;  nor  was  this 
dogged  persistence  in  a  design,  as  cruel  as  it  was  cunning,  calcu- 
lated to  lessen  the  feeling.  But  he  had  five  thousand  pounds  at 
stake,  a  fortune  on  which  he  had  been  pluming  himself  since 
noon ;  it  was  no  time  for  hesitation.  They  were  dining  in  the 
hall  at  the  table  at  which  they  had  played  cards  the  night  before, 
Jarvey  and  Lord  Almeric's  servant  attending  fhem.  Between 
the  table  and  the  staircase  was  a  screen.  The  next  time  Lord 
Almeric's  glass  was  iilled,  the  tutor,  in  reaching  something,  upset 
the  glass  and  its  contents  over  his  own  breeches,  and  amid  the 
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laughter  of  the  other  two  retired  behind  the  screen  to  be  wiped. 
There  he  slipped  a  crown  into  the  servant's  hand,  and  whispered 
him  to  keep  his  master  .sober  and  he  should  have  another. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  saw  nothing  and  heard  nothing,  and  for  a  time 
suspected  nothing.  The  servant  was  a  crafty  fellow,  a  London 
rascal,  deft  at  whipping  away  full  bottles.  He  was  an  age  fint^ing 
a  clean  glass,  and  slow  in  drawing  the  next  cork.  He  filled  the 
host's  bumper,  and  Mr.  Thomasson's,  and  had  but  half  a  glass  for 
his  master.  The  next  bottle  he  impudently  pronounced  corked, 
and  when  Pomeroy  cursed  him  for  a  liar,  brought  him  some  in  an 
unwashed  glass  that  had  been  used  for  Bordeaux.  The  wine  was 
condemned,  and  went  out ;  and  though  Pomeroy,  with  unflagging 
spirits,  roared  to  Jarvey  to  open  the  other  bottles,  the  butler  had 
got  the  office,  and  was  slow  to  bring  it.  The  cheese  came  and 
went,  and  left  Lord  Almeric  cooler  than  it  found  him.  The  tutor 
was  overjoyed  at  the  success  of  his  tactics. 

But  when  the  board  was  cleared,  and  the  bottles  were  set  on, 
and  the  men  withdrawn.  Bully  Pomeroy  began  to  push  what 
remained  of  the  Brooks  &  HeUier  after  a  fiishion  that  boded  an 
early  defeat  to  the  tutor's  precautions.  It  was  in  vain  Thomasson 
clung  to  the  bottle  and  sometimes  returned  it  Hertfordshire 
&shion.  The  only  result  was  that  Mr.  Pomeroy  smelt  a  rat,  gave 
Lord  Almeric  a  back-hander,  and  sent  the  bottle  on  again,  with 
a  grin  that  told  the  tutor  he  was  understood. 

After  that  Mr.  Thomasson  had  the  choice  between  sitting  still 
and  taking  his  own  part.  It  was  neck  or  nothing.  Lord  Almeric 
was  already  hiccoughing  and  would  soon  be  talking  thickly.  The 
next  time  the  bottle  came  round,  the  tutor  retained  it,  and  when 
Lord  Almeric  reached  for  it,  *  No,  my  lord/  he  said,  laughing ; 
<  Venus  first  and  Bacchus  afterwards.  Your  lordship  has  to  wait 
on  the  lady.  When  you  come  down,  with  Mr.  Pomeroy's  leave, 
we'll  crack  another  bottle.' 

My  lord  withdrew  his  hand  more  readily  than  the  other  had 
hoped.  *  Right,  Tonmiy,'  he  said.  *  I'll  wait  till  I  come  down. 
What's  that  song,  ''  Bich  the  treasure,  sweet  the  pleasure,  sweet 
is  pleasure  after  pain  "  ?  Oh,  no,  damme !  I  don't  mean  that,'  he 
continued.     *  No.     How  does  it  go  ? ' 

Mr.  Pomeroy  thrust  the  bottle  into  his  hands,  looking  daggers 
the  while  at  the  tutor.  'Take  another  glass,'  he  cried  bois- 
terously.    '  'S wounds,  the  girl  will  like  you  the  better  for  it.' 

•  D'ye  think  so,  Pom ?    Honest?' 

•  Sure  of  it.    Twill  give  you  spirit,  my  lord.' 
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'  So  it  wUi; 

*  At  her  and  kiss  her  !  Are  you  going  to  be  governed  all  your 
life  by  that  whey-faced  old  Methodist  ?  Or  be  your  own  man  ? 
Tell  me  that.' 

*  My  lord,  there's  fifty  thousand  pounds  upon  it,'  said  Thomas- 
son,  his  face  red.  And  he  pushed  back  the  bottle.  The  setting 
sun,  peeping  a  moment  through  the  rain  clouds,  flung  an  angry 
yellow  light  on  the  board  and  the  three  flushed  faces  round  it. 
*  Fifty  thousand  pounds,'  repeated  Mr.  Thomasson  firmly. 

^  Damme !  so  there  is  ! '  my  lord  answered,  settling  his  chin  in 
his  cravat  and  dusting  the  crumbs  from  his  breeches.  '  Til  take 
no  more.     So  there ! ' 

'  I  thought  your  lordship  was  a  good-humoured  man  and  no 
flincher,'  Mr.  Pomeroy  retorted  with  a  sneer. 

*  Oh,  I  vow  and  protest — if  you  put  it  that  way/  the  weakling 
answered,  once  more  extending  his  hand,  the  fingers  of  which 
closed  lovingly  round  the  bottle,  *  I  cannot  refuse.  Positively  I 
cannot.' 

'Fifty  thousand  pounds!'  said  the  tutor,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

Lord  Almeric  drew  back  his  hand. 

*  Why,  she'll  like  you  the  better ! '  Pomeroy  cried  fiercely,  as 
he  thrust  the  bottle  back  again.  '  D'you  think  a  woman  doesn't 
love  an  easy  husband  ?  And  wouldn't  rather  have  a  good  fellow 
than  a  thread- paper  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Pomeroy !  Mr.  Pomeroy  ! '  the  tutor  said.  Such  words 
used  of  a  lord  shocked  him. 

*  A  milksop !     A  thing  of  curds  and  whey  ! ' 

'After  marriage,  yes,'  the  tutor  muttered,  pitching  his  voice 
cleverly  in  Lord  Almeric's  ear,  and  winking  as  he  leant  towards 
him.  *  But  your  lordship  has  a  great  stake  in't ;  and  to  abstain 
one  night — why,  sure,  my  lord,  it's  a  small  thing  to  do  for  a  fine 
woman  and  a  fortune.' 

*  Hang  me !  so  it  is  ! '  Lord  Almeric  answered.  *  You  are  a 
good  friend  to  me.  Tommy.'  And  he  flung  his  glass  crashing  into 
the  fireplace.  '  No,  Pom ;  you'd  bubble  me.  You  want  the 
pretty  charmer  yourself.  But  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  shall  have  her. 
I'll  walk,  my  boy,  I'll  walk,  and  at  six  I'll  go  to  her,  and  take  you 
too.  And  mind  you,  no  tricks.  Pom.  Lord  !  I  know  women  as 
well  as  I  know  my  own  head  in  the  glass.     You  don't  bite  me.' 

Pomeroy,  with  a  face  like  thunder,  did  not  answer;  and  Lord 
Almeric,  walking  a  little  unsteadily,  went  to   the  door,  and  a 
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moment  later  became  visible  through  one  of  the  mullioned 
windows.  He  stood  awhile,  his  back  towards  them,  now  sniffing 
the  evening  air,  and  now,  with  due  regard  to  his  mixed  silk  coat, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

Mr.  Thomasson,  his  heart  beating,  wished  he  had  had  the 
courage  to  go  with  him.  But  this  would  have  been  to  break 
with  his  host  beyond  mending ;  and  it  was  now  too  late.  He  was 
still  seeking  a  propitiatory  phrase  with  which  to  break  the 
oppressive  silence,  when  Pomeroy  anticipated  him. 

*  You  think  yourself  vastly  clever,  Mr.  Tutor,'  he  growled,  his 
voice  hoarse  with  anger.  *  You  think  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush,  I  see.' 

'  Ten  in  the  bush,'  said  Mr.  Thomasson,  affecting  an  easiness 
he  did  not  feel.     *  Ten  fives  are  fifty.' 

*  Two  in  the  bush  I  said,  and  two  in  the  bush  I  mean,'  the 
other  retorted,  his  voice  still  low.  *  Take  it  or  leave  it,'  he 
continued,  with  a  muttered  oath  and  a  swift  side  glance  at 
the  windows,  through  which  Lord  Almeric  was  still  visible, 
walking  slowly  to  and  fro,  and  often  standing.  *  If  you  want  it 
firm,  I'll  put  it  in  black  and  white.  Ten  thousand,  or  security, 
the  day  after  we  come  from  church.' 

The  tutor  was  silent  a  moment.  Then,  *  It  is  too  far  in  the 
bush,'  he  answered  in  a  low  voice.  *  I  am  willing  enough  to  serve 
you,  Mr.  Pomeroy.  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  I  desire  nothing 
better.  But  if — if  his  lordship  were  dismissed,  you'd  be  as  far  off 
as  ever.     And  I  should  lose  my  bird  in  hand.' 

*  She  took  him.     Why  should  she  not  take  me  ? ' 

*  He  has — no  offence — a  title,  Mr.  Pomeroy.' 

*  And  is  a  fool.' 

Mr.  Thomasson  raised  his  hands  in  deprecation.  Such  a 
saying,  spoken  of  a  lord,  really  offended  him.  But  his  words  went 
to  another  point.  *  Besides,  it's  a  marriage-brocage  contract,  and 
void,'  he  muttered. 

*  You  don't  trust  me  ? ' 

*  'Twould  be  of  no  use,  Mr.  Pomeroy,'  the  tutor  answered, 
gently  shaking  his  head,  and  avoiding  the  issue  presented  to  him. 
*  You  could  not  persuade  her.  She  was  in  such  a  humour  to-day, 
my  lord  had  special  advantages.  Break  it  off  with  him,  and  she'll 
come  to  herself.  And  she  is  wilful — Lord !  you  don't  know  ! 
Petruchio  could  not  tame  her.' 

*  I  know  nothing  about  Petruchio,'   Mr.  Pomeroy  answered 
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grimly.   '  Nor  who  the  gentleman  was.   Bat  I've  ways  of  my  own. 
You  can  leave  that  to  me.' 

Bat  Mr.  Thomasson,  who  had  only  parleyed  out  of  compliance, 
took  fright  at  that,  and  rose  fit>m  the  table,  shaking  his  head. 
'  You  won't  do  it  ? '  said  Mr.  Pomeroy . 

The  tator  shook  his  head  again,  with  a  sickly  smile.  *  'Tis  too 
{jBur  in  the  bosh/  he  said. 

'  Ten  thousand,'  Mr.  Pomeroy  persisted,  his  eyes  on  the  other^s 
&ce.  *  Man,'  he  continued,  forcibly,  'do  you  think  you  will  ever 
have  such  a  chance  again?  Ten  thousand!  Why,  'tis  eight 
hundred  a  year.    'Tis  a  gentleman's  fortune.' 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Thomasson  did  waver.  Then  he  put  the 
temptati<m  from  him,  and  shook  his  head.  '  You  must  pardon 
me,  Mr.  Pomeroy/  he  said.    *  I  cannot  do  it,' 

'  Will  not  I '  Pomeroy  cried  harshly.    'Will  not!'    And  would 
have  said  more,  but  at  that  moment  Jarvey  entered  behind  hinu 
'  Please,  your  h<mour,'  the  man  said,  '  the  lady  would  see  my 
lord.' 

*0h!'  said  Pomeroy.  coarsdy,  'she  is  impatient,  is  she? 
Devil  take  her  for  me !  And  him  too!'  And  he  sat  sulldly  in  hia 
place. 

But  the  intenruption  suited  Mr.  Thomassoii  perfectly.  He 
went  to  the  outer  door,  and,  op^ung  it,  called  Lord  jAJmeric, 
whoy  hearing  what  was  afoot>  hurried  in. 

*  s^nt  for  me ! '  he  cried,  in  a  rapture,  pressing  his  bat  to  his. 
bnM$t«  ^ Dear  cieatuie ! '  And  he  kissed  hisfingers  to  thegaUery. 
'  Po^tively^s^e  is  the  kindest,  sweetest  moisel!  The  most  amiaUe 
ohanuor  ever  won^  a  petticoat !  I  vow  and  protest  I  am  in  love 
\^  ith  her !  It  wei>^  brutal  not  to  be^  and  she  <o  fond !  IH  to  her 
at  once !  Tell  her  I  fly !  I  stay  for  a  dash  of  bcflgamol>  and  I 
am  with  her!* 

'  I  thought  that  you  were  g^oing  to  take  us  with  you,'  said 
Mr.  lVmeTvn\  watching  him  sour)v« 

^  I  will!^  IVn  honour.  I  wiU!^  refOied  the  delighted  bera. 
« l^ut  she  will  s<NMi  find  a  way  to  di$ani^  yoa.  the  cunning  bag- 
gagt^!  axul  then.  '^Sw^^m  is  i>leasui>^  after  pain.*  Ha!  ha!  I 
Ixavx^  it  aright  this  time^  Sweet  is  Plea  oh !  the  doting  little 
r,^^\^l !  But  k^t  us  to  her !  I  w>w^  if  she  is  not  civil  to  yon, 
I ::     I U  be  c<4vl  to  h<^r  r 
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MARLBOROUGH  AT  BLENHEIM. 

AUGUST  18,  1704. 

<  It  was  the  English/  Easpar  cried, 

•  Who  pat  the  French  to  rout ; 
But  what  they  fought  each  other  for, 

I  could  not  well  make  out. 
But  everybody  said/  quoth  he, 
•  That  'twas  a  famous  victory.' — Southey. 

Among  the  historical  treasures  of  Blenheim  House  is  a  slip  of 
paper  on  which  are  scribbled  a  dozen  lines  in  pencil.  Those  lines 
were  written  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  close  of  the 
ferce  death-wrestle  at  Blenheim.  The  tumult  of  battle  was 
rolling  westward,  where  French  and  Bavarians  were  in  disordered 
retreat,  with  Marlborough's  cavalry  riding  fiercely  on  their  rear. 
The  smoke  of  the  great  fight  yet  hung  black  in  the  heavens. 
The  slopes  of  the  hills  to  the  right,  where  Prince  Eugene  had 
four  times  over  made  his  fiery  onset,  and  the  marshy  plain  in  the 
centre  where  Marlborough  himself,  by  a  cavalry  charge  worthy  of 
IVIurat — 8,000  cavalry  joined  in  one  furious  onset  of  galloping 
hoofs — had  broken  through  the  French  centre,  were  strewn  with 
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nearly  30,000  killed  and  wounded.  But  Marlborough,  with  the 
rapture  of  the  great  fight  still  dancing  in  his  blood,  pulled  up  hia 
horse  on  one  of  the  little  rustic  bridges  across  the  Schwanbuch 
and  scribbled  these  dozen  lines  to  his  imperious  and  bitter- 
tempered  wife  in  London  to  tell  her  of  the  great  event. 

Marlborough,  apparently,  borrowed  the  scrap  of  paper  irom 
some  member  of  his  staff,  for  on  the  back  of  it  are  the  &ded  items 
of  a  tavern  bill.  He  used  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  for  a  writing- 
desk  ;  he  had  been  seventeen  hours  in  the  saddle,  most  of  that 
time  riding  in  the  very  heart  of  one  of  the  greatest  battles  in  all 
history ;  yet  the  firm  shape  of  the  letters  is  a  curious  testimony 
to  that  serenely  unshakeable  temperament  which  was  Marlborough's 
most  striking  characteristic.  This  scrap  of  paper,  tavern  bill  on 
one  side,  martial  despatch  on  the  other,  with  its  few  lines  scrib- 
bled on  the  parapet  of  a  German  bridge,  is  the  record  of  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  in  British  history — a  victory  which  has  profoundly 
affected  the  development  of  the  British  Empire.  Southey,  it 
is  true,  affects  to  doubt  whether  Blenheim  has  any  genuine  his- 
torical value : — 

*  With  fire  and  sword,  the  coontiy  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide  ; 
And  many  a  childing  mother  then, 

And  new-bom  baby  died ; 
But  things  like  that,  yon  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  And  everybody  praised  the  duke. 

Who  this  great  fight  did  win.' 

*  But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last  7 ' 

Quoth  little  Peterkin. 

*  Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,*  said  he, 
But  'twas  a  famous  victory.' 

But  then  Southey's  politics  coloured  his  poetry.  Creasy,  with 
justice,  places  Blenheim  amongst  the  fifteen  decisive  battles  of 
the  world.  It  was  a  battle  in  the  seventeenth  century  which,  for 
a  time  at  least,  destroyed  the  military  hme  and  power  of  France 
almost  as  completely  as  Sedan  did  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
*  A  hundred  victories  since  Rocroi,'  says  Green  the  historian,  *  had 
taught  the  world  to  regard  the  French  army  as  invincible  when 
Blenheim,  and  the  surrender  of  the  flower  of  the  French  soldiery, 
broke  the  spell.'  But  this  was  the  least  result  of  Blenheim.  Its 
great  merit  is  that  it  shattered  absolutely  and  finally  the  attempt 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  establish  a  sort  of  universal  empire.     Louis  XIV. 
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is  looked  at  to-day  throagh  the  lens  of  his  defeated  and  inglorious 
old  age,  and  the  true  scale  of  his  intellect,  and  of  his  ambition,  is 
not  realised.  Bat  in  the  qualities  ot  an  imperious  will,  a  master- 
ful intellect,  and  an  ambition  which  vexed  the  peace  and  threat- 
ened the  freedom  of  the  world,  Louis  XIV.  comes  nearer  Napoleon 
than  not  merely  any  other  character  in  French  history,  but  any 
other  character  in  modem  European  history.  'To  concentrate 
Europe  in  France,  France  in  Paris,  and  Paris  in  himself,'  was  the 
ideal  of  Louis  XIV.,  exactly  as  it  was  of  Napoleon.  The  two  best 
remembered  epigrams  of  Louis — '  L'^tat  c'est  moi/  and  '  There 
are  no  longer  any  Pyrenees,'  perfectly  express  the  temper  of  his 
intellect  and  the  daring  of  his  schemes.  And  he  came  almost  as 
near  achieving  success  as  Napoleon  did.  The  great  Bourbon  had 
forty  years  of  nearly  unbroken  triumph.  He  had  at  least  one 
fEU^ulty  of  genius,  that  of  choosing  fit  instruments.  Louvois 
organised  his  finances,  Yauban  built  his  fortifications,  Turenne 
and  Villars  and  Berwick  led  his  armies.  Louis'  ambition  was  not 
less  perilous  to  the  world  because  through  it  ran  a  leaven  of 
religious  intolerance.  His  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
drove  400,000  of  the  best  citizens  of  France  into  exile,  while  an- 
other 100,000  perished  of  hardship,  or  of  imprisonment,  or  on  the 
scaffold.  When  his  grandson  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies,  it  seemed  as  if  the  French  King's  dream  of  a  world 
monarchy  was  about  to  be  realised.  The  *  Spain '  of  that  date,  it 
must  be  remembered,  included  the  Netherlands,  Sicily,  Naples, 
Milan,  half  Italy,  in  a  word,  and  more  than  half  America.  Here, 
then,  was  the  menace  of  an  empire  which  in  scale  exceeded  that 
of  Caesar,  and  in  temper  was  inspired  by  the  policy  which  drove 
the  Huguenots  into  exile,  and  would  have  kept  the  Stuarts,  as 
French  pensioners,  on  the  throne  of  England.  As  Alison  puts  it, 
^  Spain  had  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  France  had  all  but  overthrown  them  in  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth.'  What  hope  was  there  for  the  world  if 
the  Spain  that  launched  the  Armada  against  England,  and  the 
France  which  drove  the  Huguenots  into  exile,  were  united  under 
a  monarch  like  Louis  XIV.,  with  his  motto,  '  L'^tat  c'est  moi '  ? 

Our  own  William  III.  headed,  with  much  ill  fortune,  but  with 
quenchless  courage,  the  confederacy  of  England,  Holland,  Austria, 
and  the  other  independent  powers  against  the  ambition  of 
Louis  XIV.  When  he  died,  Marlborough  brought  to  the  same 
great  task  a  happier  fortune,  and  yet  more  splendid  abilities ;  and 
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Blenheim  is  the  victory  which  changed  the  face  of  history,  tamed 
to  thinnest  air  the  ambitious  dreams  of  Louis  XlV.,  saved  ftrotes- 
tantism  throughout  Europe,  and  secured  for  the  English-speaking 
race  that  freedom  of  development  it  could  never  have  found  under 
a  Stuart  dynasty,  and  which  has  made  possible  the  British  Empire 
of  to-day. 

In  1703  Bavaria  joined  France  as  an  ally,  and  opened  the 
door  for  the  French  generals  into  the  very  heart  of  Germany. 
At  the  beginning  of  1704  Louis  had  no  less  than  eight  separate 
armies  on  foot,  and  his  field  of  war  stretched  from  Portugal  to 
Italy.  But  Louis  himself  shaped  the  lines  of  a  campaign  which, 
in  boldness  of  conception,  is  worthy  to  stand  beside  almost  any  of 
Napoleon's.  One  French  army  was  already  wintering  in  Bavaria 
in  combination  with  the  army  of  the  Elector  there.  Louis'  plan 
was  to  wage  a  purely  defensive  war  at  all  other  points  ;  a  second 
French  army,  under  Marshal  Tallard,  on  the  Upper  Ehine,  was  to 
march  through  the  Black  Forest  into  Bavaria;  Villeroy,  with 
forty  battalions  and  thirty-nine  squadrons,  was  to  move  from 
Flanders  on  the  Moselle,  and  thence  to  the  Danube ;  Vendome, 
with  the  army  of  Italy,  was  to  penetrate  through  the  Tyrol  to 
Salzburg.  Thus  four  great  armies  were  to  converge  to  a  given 
point  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  march  upon  Vienna,  and 
there  finally  overthrow  the  Confederacy. 

Marlborough  penetrated  this  design.  To  be  waging  a  few 
more  or  less  inglorious  sieges  in  Flanders,  while  the  French 
generals  were  marching  on  Vienna,  was,  he  clearly  saw,  to  suffer 
hopeless  and  final  defeat.  He  met  Louis'  strategy  by  a  great 
counterstroke :  a  march  from  Flanders  through  the  rough  country 
of  the  Upper  Khine  to  the  Danube,  gathering  as  he  went  rein- 
forcements from  every  side.  But  the  British  general  had  to  win 
a  victory  in  half  a  dozen  Cabinets  before  he  could  put  a  single 
soldier  on  the  march.  He  had  to  persuade  Dutch  deputies, 
English  ministers,  and  Imperial  statesmen  to  consent  to  his 
strategy,  and  he  obtained  that  consent  by  concealing  its  real 
scale  from  them  almost  as  completely  as  he  did  from  Louis  XIV. 
himself.  Only,  perhaps,  to  Prince  Eugene,  a  soldier  of  like  spirit 
to  himself,  now  in  command  of  the  Austrian  armies,  to  Heinsius, 
his  faithful  ally  in  Holland,  and  to  Godolphin,  his  brother-in-law 
at  the  English  Treasury,  did  Marlborough  unfold  his  complete 
design.  The  Dutch  would  never  have  consented  to  fight  the 
French  on  the  remote  Danube;  but  they  were  lured  into  the 
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scheme  of  a  inarch  to  Coblentz,  for  the  purpose  of  a  campaign  on 
the  Moselle. 

Marlborough's  movements  curiously  puzzled  the  French 
generals.  When  he  reached  Coblentz,  everybody  believed  he  was 
going  to  fight  on  the  Moselle.  When  he  reached  Mayence  it  was 
guessed  that  he  was  about  to  attack  Alsace.  But  when  he  crossed 
the  Neckar,  and  kept  on  his  steadfast  march  through  Wiirtem- 
berg,  his  plan  stood  disclosed.  There  was  wrath  in  Holland,  alarm 
in  Paris,  and  much  agitated  riding  to  and  fro  betwixt  the  head- 
quarters of  the  various  French  armies  ;  but  it  was  too  late  for  the 
Dutch  to  object,  and  also  too  late  for  the  French  generals  to 
intercept  his  movement,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  combination  of 
three  French  armies  under  Tallard,  Marsin,  and  the  Bavarian 
Elector,  Max  Emanuel,  on  the  Danube  would  be  met  by  a  counter 
concentration  of  three  armies  under  Marlborough,  Prince  Eugene, 
and  the  Margrave  Louis. 

Marlborough's  march  to  the  Danube  was  a  grand  scheme 
grandly  executed.  Part  of  the  route  crossed  the  great  chain  of 
rugged  hills  in  Wiirtemberg  known  by  the  name  of  the  Eauhe 
Alp — the  rugged  Alps — ^but  through  wild  passes,  across  swift 
rivers,  and  in  spite  of  tempestuous  weather,  the  steadfast  English- 
man pressed  on.  The  strength  of  Marlborough's  force  consisted  of 
16,000  British,  sturdy  infantry,  equal  in  endurance  and  warlike 
temper  to  Wellington's  Light  Division  in  the  Peninsula,  or  to  the 
foot-guards  who  held  the  Sand-bag  battery  at  Inkerman.  Amongst 
the  British  cavalry  was  a  regiment  of  Scots  Greys  and  another  of 
Koyal  Dragoons,  equal  in  valour  to  those  who,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury afterwards,  charged  across  the  sunken  road  upon  the  French 
cuirassiers  at  Waterloo.  Their  officers  were  men  like  Cutts  and 
Rowe  and  Kane  and  Ingoldsby,  not,  perhaps,  great  generals,  but 
soldiers  who,  in  fighting  quality,  in  the  stubborn  bull-dog  pluck 
that  never  recognises  defeat,  were  equal  to  the  Pictons,  and 
Craufurds,  and  Colin  Campbells  of  a  later  date. 

Marlborough  crossed  the  Ehine  on  May  2G  ;  on  June  10,  at 
Mondelsheim,  he  met  Prince  Eugene,  and  began  one  of  the  most 
loyal  and  memorable  friendships  in  military  history.  Three  days 
later  the  junction  with  Margrave  Louis  was  efifected  at  Gross- 
heppach. 

The  tree  still  stands  under  which,  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago,  the  three  commanders  sat  and  planned  the  campaign  which 
ended  at  Blenheim.    Of  that  historic  three  the  Englishman  was, 
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no  doubt,  infellectuolly  the  greatest,  and  certainly  etanda  highest 
in  fame.  He  was  fifty-four  years  of  age ;  he  had  won  no  first- 
class  battle  yet,  but  during  the  next  seven  years  he  was  to  win  a 
series  of  the  greatest  victories  in  British  history.  He  lacked, 
perhaps,  \\'^elIingt.on's  fighting  impulse.  Marlborough,  during 
ten  campaigns,  fought  only  five  pitched  battles ;  Wellington,  in 
seven,  fought  fifteen.  But  Marlborough  never  fought  a  battle 
he  did  not  win,  nor  besieged  a  fortress  he  did  not  take,  and  in 
many  respects  he  is  the  greatest  military  genius  the  British  race 
has  produced. 

The  Margrave  Louis  of  Eaden  owed  bis  place  in  the  group 
under  the  historic  tree  at  Grossheppach  rather  to  his  rank 
than  to  his  military  skill ;  but  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  was  in 
every  respect  a  great  soldier.  As  Stanhope  puts  it,  he  was  an 
Italian  by  descent,  a  Frenchman  by  training,  and  a  German  by 
adoption  ;  and  in  his  signature,  '  Eogenio  von  Savoye,'  he  used  to 
combine  the  tliree  languages.  A  little  man,  black-haired,  black- 
compleiioned,  with  lips  curiously  pendulous,  and  mouth  semi- 
open  ;  but  with  eyes  through  which  looked  a  great  and  daring 
spirit.  Eugene  was  a  soldier  as  daring  as  Ney  or  Murat,  and  with 
their  delight  in  the  rapture  of  the  onfall,  the  thunder  of  gallop- 
ing hoofs,  and  the  loud  challenge  of  the  cannon.  But  he  was 
also  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  generous  of  men,  and  if  Marlborough 
was  the  brain  of  the  great  campaign  just  beginning,  Eugene  was 
its  sword. 

There  is  no  space  to  dwell  on  the  intermediate  movements, 
nor  even  on  the  desperate  fight  round  the  Schellenberg,  and  the 
stern  courage  with  which  the  British  at  last  carried  it,  but  carried 
it  at  a  loss  of  nearly  one-third  their  number.  On  August  11, 
1704,  the  two  great  armies  confronted  each  other  at  Blenheim. 

Blenheim  is  a  little  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube;  a 
stream  called  the  Nebel,  gathering  its  sources  from  the  roots  of 
the  wooded  hills  to  the  west,  runs  in  its  front,  and,  cur\-ing  round, 
so  that  its  course  is  almost  from  north  to  south,  falls  into  the 
Danube.  From  Lutzingen,  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  bills,  to 
Blenheim  on  the  Danube,  is  a  distance  of  four  and  a  half  miles. 
Blenheim  formed  the  right  wing  of  the  French,  and  in  it  Tallard 
had  packed  nearly  16,000  infantry,  the  flower  of  his  troops, 
fortifying  the  village  with  strong  palisades.  Lutzingen,  on  the 
extreme  left,  was  held  by  Marsin  and  the  Bavarian  Elector,  and, 
^ftom  the  nature  of  the  ground,  was  almost  impregnable.    Betwixt 
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these  two  positions  was  a  marshy  plain  through  which  the  Nebel 
flowed ;  in  the  middle  of  it  stood  a  village  called  Oberglanh,  held 
by  fourteen  battalions,  amongst  which  were  three  Irish  regiments 
destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  fight.  Tallard  covered  his 
centre  by  a  long  screen  of  cavalry,  strengthened  by  two  brigades 
of  infrntry.  His  position  thus  was  of  great  strength  at  either 
extremity,  but  his  centre,  though  covered  by  the  Nebel,  and 
strengthened  by  the  village  of  Oberglauh,  was  of  fatal  weakness, 
and  through  it  Marlborough  burst  late  in  the  fight,  winning  his 
great  victory  by  a  stupendous  cavalry  charge.  It  is  curious, 
however,  that  Marlborough,  though  he  had  a  military  glance  of 
singular  keenness,  did  not  discover  the  flaw  in  his  opponent's 
line  till  the  battle  had  been  raging  some  hours. 

Eugene,  with  18,000  men,  was  to  attack  Tallard's  left ;  Marl- 
borough himself,  with  his  best  troops,  nearly  30,000  strong — 
9,000  of  them  being  British — was  to  attack  Blenheim  and  try 
and  turn  the  French  right.  His  cavalry  was  to  menace  the  centre. 
Tallard  had  under  his  command  60,000  men,  with  ninety  guns ; 
Marlborough  had  56,000  men  and  sixty-six  guns.  Marlborough's 
weakness  lay  in  the  strangely  composite  character  of  his  forces. 
The  battle,  in  this  respect,  has  scarcely  any  parallel  in  history. 
To  quote  the  historian  Green,  *  The  whole  of  the  Teutonic  race 
was  represented  in  the  strange  medley  of  Englishmen,  Dutchmen, 
Hanoverians,  Danes,  Wiirtembergers,  and  Austrians  who  followed 
Marlborough  and  Eugene.'  Nothing  less  than  the  warlike  genius 
and  masterful  will  of  Marlborough  could  have  welded  into 
eflectiveness  an  army  made  up  of  such  diverse  elements. 

Day  broke  on  August  13  heavy  with  mist;  and  under  its 
cover  the  allied  forces  moved  forward  to  the  attack,  Tallard  was 
quite  unprepared  for  an  engagement,  when  the  fog,  lifting  for  a 
moment,  showed  the  whole  landscape  before  him  peopled  with 
moving  battalions  and  fretted  with  the  gleam  of  steel.  Marl- 
borough waited  till  Eugene  could  launch  his  assault  on  the  left 
wing  of  the  French,  and  so  diflBcult  was  the  ground  that  not  till 
nearly  twelve  o'clock  did  an  aide-de-camp,  galloping  at  speed, 
announce  that  the  Prince  was  ready  to  engage.  The  fighting  on 
the  wooded  ridges  round  Lutzingen  was  of  the  fiercest.  Four 
times  Eugene  launched  his  troops  in  furious  onset  on  the  enemy, 
but  such  was  the  strength  of  the  position  held  by  the  French  and 
Bavarians,  and  with  such  steady  valour  did  they  fight,  that 
Eugene's  assaults  were  all  repulsed,  and  he  himself  was  only 
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saved  from  disaster  by  the  iron  steadfastness  of  the  Prussian 
infantry,  on  whose  disciplined  ranks  the  Bavarian  cavaky  flung 
themselves  in  vain. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  fight  belongs  to  the  left  wing  and 
centre,  where  Marlborough  commanded  in  person.  He  first 
attempted  to  turn  Tallard's  right  by  assailing  Blenheim.  He 
launched  against  it  a  great  infantry  attack,  consistiug  of  five 
British  battalions,  with  one  Hessian  battalion,  under  Bowe, 
supported  by  eleven  battalions  and  fifteen  squadrons  under  Cutts. 

Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  onfall  of  the  British.  They 
carried  with  a  single  rush  some  mills  which  acted  as  a  sort  of 
outpost  to  Blenheim ;  then,  dressing  their  ranks  afresh,  they 
moved  coolly  forward  to  attack  the  broad  front  of  palisades  which 
covered  Blenheim.  The  village  was  crowded  with  16,000  of 
Tallard's  best  troops,  behind  the  palisades  knelt  long  lines  of 
infantry,  while  a  second  line  standing  erect  fired  over  the  heads 
of  their  kneeling  comrades. 

The  broad  red  column,  its  general,  Bowe,  leading,  came  on 
with  iron  steadiness,  the  tramp  of  the  disciplined  battalions  every 
moment  sounded  nearer  and  more  menacing.  When  the  British 
were  within  thirty  yards  the  French  fired.  The  loug  front  of 
palisades  sparkled  with  flame,  a  furious  whirlwind  of  white  smoke 
covered  the  whole  front,  and  this  was  pierced  again,  and  yet 
again,  by  the  darting  flames  of  new  volleys.  The  British  front 
seemed  to  crumble  under  that  tempest  of  shot;  yet  it  never 
swerved  or  faltered.  On  through  smoke  and  flame  it  came. 
Bowe  led  it,  moving  straight  forward,  till  he  struck  the  palisades 
with  his  sword,  and  bade  his  men  fire.  The  whole  British  front 
broke  at  the  word  into  flame.  Then  the  men,  their  officers 
leading,  tried  to  carry  the  palisades  with  the  bayonet.  The 
great  breach  at  Badajos  did  not  witness  a  more  fiery  valour  ;  but 
Blenheim  was  held  by  a  force  double  in  strength  to  that  attack- 
ing it,  with  every  advantage  of  position,  and  a  front  of  fire  more 
than  double  that  of  the  British,  and  the  attempt  was  hopeless 
from  the  outset.  Bowe  fell  badly  wounded ;  the  two  officers  in 
succession  who  took  command  after  he  fell,  were  slain.  The  men, 
under  the  whirling  smoke,  and  scorched  with  the  flames  of 
incessant  volleys,  were  trying  to  tear  up  the  palisades  with  their 
hands,  or  clamber  over  them  by  mounting  on  each  other's 
shoulders. 

Suddenly  through  the  smofe^  op  th^i^  left  came  the  thunder 
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of  galloping  hoofs,  and  with  a  long-sustained  crash  twenty 
squadrons  of  French  horse  broke  in  on  the  British  flank.  The 
men  fought  in  broken  clusters  and  with  desperate  courage,  but 
Rowe's  regiment  was  almost  destroyed,  and  its  colours  fell  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  Cutts,  however — nicknamed  by  his  men 
*  the  Salamander,'  from  his  lust  of  fighting  and  habit  of  always 
being  found  where  the  fire  was  hottest — had  brought  up  the 
second  line,  and  the  French  cavalry  recoiled  before  the  stem 
valour  with  which  the  infantry  fought.  As  they  recoiled  some 
squadrons  under  Lumley  came  upon  them  in  a  gallop,  recaptured 
the  colours  of  Eowe's  regiment,  and  drove  the  Frenchmen  in  dis- 
order back  to  their  lines. 

Marlborough  watched  the  furious  strife  around  Blenheim  with 
steady  eye,  and  was  satisfied  that  in  Blenheim  itself  Tallard  was 
impregnable.  He  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  attack,  the  men 
falling  sullenly  back,  full  of  unsatisfied  eagerness  for  a  new 
assault;  but  Marlborough  had  discovered  the  flaw  in  Tallard's 
centre.  He  kept  up  the  feint  of  aii  attack  on  Blenheim,  but 
commenced  to  push  his  cavalry  and  some  battalions  of  infantry 
through  the  marshy  ground  and  across  the  Nebel  which  covered 
Tallard's  centre. 

It  was  a  difficult  feat.  Tracks  through  the  marshy  bottom 
had  to  be  made  with  fascines  and  planks,  and  along  these  the 
mud-splashed  cavalry  crept,  in  single  file,  and  floundered  through 
the  Nebel,  or  crossed  by  temporary  bridges.  Tallard  committed 
the  fatal  mistake  of  not  charging  them  till  they  had  crossed  in 
great  numbers ;  then,  while  they  were  busy  re-forming,  he  flung 
his  squadrons  upon  them.  But  Marlborough  had  stiffened  his 
cavalry  with  some  battalions  of  infantry,  and  while  the  French 
and  Bavarian  cavalry  broke  in  furious  waves  of  assault  upon  them, 
these  stood,  like  steadfast  islets  ringed  with  steel  and  fire,  with 
exactly  the  same  immovable  valour  the  British  squares  showed  at 
Waterloo  more  than  a  century  afterwards.  Tallard's  horse  recoiled, 
Marlborough's  squadrons  re-formed,  and  the  moment  for  the  great 
cavalry  assault,  which  was  to  break  the  French  centre  and  win 
Blenheim,  came. 

First,  however,  the  village  of  Oberglauh,  which  stood  as  a  sort 
of  rocky  barrier  in  the  line  of  the  coming  charge,  and  was  strongly 
held  by  an  infantry  force,  had  to  be  carried.  Marlborough 
launched  the  Prince  of  Holstein-Beck,  with  eleven  battalions  of 
Hanoverians,  against  the  village  ;  but  part  of  the  force  which  held 
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the  village  consisted  of  the  celebrated  Irish  brigade,  the  last 
survivors  of  the  gallant  and  ill-fated  battalions  who  followed 
Sarsfield  into  France.  Their  departure  was  long  remembered  in 
Ireland  itself  as  *the  flight  of  the  wild  geese,'  but  the  Irish 
regiments  played  a  brilliant  part  in  continental  battles.  After 
Fontenoy,  where  the  Irish  regiments  alone  proved  equal  to  the 
task  of  arresting  the  terrible  British  column,  George  II.  is  reported 
to  have  said,  'Cursed  be  the  laws  which  deprive  me  of  such 
subjects.'  And  at  Blenheim  the  Irish  regiments  seemed  likely,  at 
one  moment,  to  play  a  part  as  great  as  at  Fontenoy.  They  broke 
from  Oberglauh  upon  the  Prince  of  Holstein's  column,  tumbled  it 
into  ruin,  took  the  Prince  himself  a  prisoner,  and  hurled  his  men 
a  mere  wreck  down  the  slope.  For  the  moment  Marlborough's 
centre  was  broken  by  that  wild  charge. 

The  Irish,  with  characteristic  recklessness,  were  pursuing  the 
routed  Hanoverians,  when  Marlborough  broke  upon  their  flank 
with  some  squadrons  of  British  cavalry.  The  Hanoverians  them- 
selves, a  mere  tumult  of  flying  men,  swept  round  the  flank  of  a 
line  of  steady  British  foot,  drawn  across  the  line  of  their  retreat, 
and  this,  too,  opened  a  close  and  deadly  fire  on  the  Irish  brigade 
as,  breathless  and  disordered,  it  came  down  the  slope.  With 
horsemen  on  its  flank,  and  unbroken  infantry  scourging  it  with 
fire  in  front,  the  Irish  brigade  was  flung  back  in  defeat  to  Ober- 
glauh. Then  came  the  great  cavalry  charge  which  decided  the 
fight. 

Marlborough  resembled  Hannibal  in  his  use  of  cavalry  for  the 
deciding  stroke  in  a  great  battle,  and  he  had  now  no  less  than 
8,000  horse,  a  long  line  of  nodding  plumes  and  gleaming  swords, 
ready  to  launch  on  Tallard's  centre.  Behind  were  steady  batttilions 
of  infantry,  under  the  cover  of  whose  fire  the  horsemen  might  re- 
form if  the  attack  failed.  In  front  was  the  long  slope,  soft  with 
grass  and  elastic  to  the  stroke  of  the  galloping  hoofs,  an  ideal 
field  for  a  great  cavalry  charge.  Tallard  had  drawn  up  his  cavalry 
in  two  lines,  and  had  interlaced  them  with  batteries  of  artillery 
and  squares  of  infantry.  These  were  drawn  up  slightly  below  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  so  as  to  exactly  cover  the  summit  with  their 
fire. 

At  five  o'clock  Marlborough  launched  the  great  attack.  Slowly 
at  first,  but  gathering  momentum  as  they  advanced,  the  long 
lines  of  horsemen  came  on.  The  air  was  full  of  the  clangour  of 
scabbard  on  stirrup,  the  squadrons  were  just  stretching  themselves 
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out  into  a  gallop,  as  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  when 
they  were  smitten  by  the  fire  of  the  French  infantry  and  artillery. 
So  deadly  and  close  was  the  volley  that  the  leading  squadrons 
went  down  before  it,  and  for  a  few  wild  minutes,  under  the  canopy 
of  whirling  smoke,  Marlborough's  horsemen  were  in  fierce  con- 
fusion. That  was  the  moment  for  a  counterstroke !  Tallard  saw 
it,  and  gave  the  word  to  his  cavalry  to  charge.  They  were  more 
numerous  than  the  British,  yet  they  faltered.  *  I  saw  an  instant,' 
wrote  the  unfortunate  Tallard  afterwards,  *  in  which  the  battle 

was  gained  if '  his  cavalry,  in  brief,  had  charged !    But  it  failed 

to  charge.  The  moment  of  possible  victory  vanished,  and  over 
the  crest,  with  bent  heads  and  wind-blown  crests,  the  gleam  of  a 
thousand  swords  and  the  thunder  of  innumerable  galloping  hoofs, 
came  the  British  cavalry. 

Tallard's  centre  was  broken  as  with  the  stroke  of  a  thunder- 
bolt !  His  in&ntry  was  swept  into  ruin,  his  cavalry  hurled  into 
disordered  flight,  and  his  army  fairly  cut  in  twain.  His  left  wing 
fell  back,  fighting  desperately ;  but  his  right,  the  elite  of  his 
army,  was  hopelessly  shut  up  in  Blenheim  itself.  As  night  fell 
Marlborough  drew  his  lines  closely  round  the  village.  Webb, 
with  the  Queen's  regiment,  blocked  one  avenue  of  escape,  a 
cavalry  force — one  regiment  of  which  consisted  of  Scots  Greys — 
guarded  the  other.  The  French  general  in  command  of  Blenheim, 
believing  the  situation  to  be  desperate,  ignobly  abandoned  his 
men  and  tried  to  swim  his  horse  across  the  Danube,  and  was  very 
properly  drowned  in  the  attempt.  For  a  time  the  fight  round 
Blenheim  was  furious.  Part  of  the  village  took  fire,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  red  flames  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  fought  hand 
to  hand  with  fiery  valour.  But  with  the  centre  destroyed,  and 
the  left  wing  in  full  retreat,  the  condition  of  Tallard's  right,  shut 
up  in  Blenheim,  was  hopeless,  and  11,000  French  infantry  laid 
down  their  arms  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  great  French  army, 
60,000  strong,  composed  in  the  main  of  veterans  and  familiar 
with  victory,  practically  ceased  to  exist. 

That  battle  changed  the  course  of  history.  It  destroyed  the 
dream  of  a  universal  empire  which  Louis  XIV.  had  cherished  so 
long;  it  secured  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that  opportunity 
of  free  development  which  has  made  the  Empire  of  to-day 
possible. 
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SIR  JOHN  MOORE  IN  '98. 

A    FORGOTTEN   PAGE    IN   HISTORY. 

To  examine  the  bloodstained  records  of  '98  is  no  pleasant  task, 
and  duly  to  apportion  blame  to  either  side  is  extremely  difficult. 

Boughly  speaking,  the  atrocities  upon  both  sides  may  be  taken 
as  balancing  one  another.  At  the  same  time,  fair  allowance  onght 
to  be  made  for  the  position  in  which  the  British  Gh>vemment  was 
placed,  a  position  probably  more  dangerous  than  any  in  which  the 
Empire  had  ever  found  itself.  It  seemed  as  if '  the  silver  streak ' 
were  playing  false,  as  if  our  wooden  walls  were  for  the  first  time 
to  be  an  instrument  of  destruction,  and  not  of  salvation.  The 
Mutiny  of  the  Nore  was  intimately  connected  with  the  Rebellion 
of  '98.  The  illegal  practice,  initiated  in  1795  by  Greneral  Lord 
Carhampton,  of  sending  suspected  persons  on  board  the  fleet, 
and  the  Insurrection  Act  subseqaently  passed,  had  thrust  into 
the  Navy  numbers  of  the  disaffected,  and  no  doubt  the  brutal 
severity  with  which  sailors  and  soldiers  were  treated  in  those 
days  did  not  tend  to  convert  them  to  loyalty.  And,  consequent 
on  the  danger  with  which  Great  Britain  was  threatened,  and  the 
many  demands  upon  her  limited  Army,  it  followed  that  the  amount 
of  regulartroops  in  Ireland  was  very  low — had,  indeed,  been  reduced 
much  below  the  number  fixed  by  law.  Hence  reliance  had  to  be 
placed  upon  the  Militia,  as  a  rule  officered  by  men  of  a  very  low 
standard  of  efficiency  and  morality,  with  its  rank  and  file  in  too 
many  instances  thoroughly  disloyal  in  many  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  regiments,  and  in  some,  at  least,  of  the  Northern 
imbued  with  furious  party  and  reb'gious  animosities.  The  writer 
has  been  unable  to  trace  in  various  narratives  of  the  Rebellion  the 
numbers  of  more  than  ten  cavalry  and  nine  infiEintry  regiments  of 
the  Line,^  and  it  seems  doubtful  if  at  the  outbreak  (May  23) 

»  Military  readers  may  perhaps  like  to  know  their  numbers :  Dragoon  Guards, 
4th,  5th,  7th;  Dragoons,  4th,  6th,  6th,  9th,  22nd,  23rd,  24th.  Infantry,  2nd 
(Queen's),  Gth  (skeleton),  13th,  29th,  41st,  60th,  64th,  89th  100th.*  A  battalion  of 
each  of  the  regiments  of  Guards  appear  to  have  left  London  on  June  10,  1798, 
but  did  not  land  at  Waterford  till  after  Vinegar  Hill  bad  been  fought  on  the  21st. 

*  Gordon  Highlanders,  renumbered  92nd. 
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there  were  more  than  5,000  regulars  in  Ireland.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  added  that  there  were  some  excellent  English  and  Scotch 
Fencible  corps,  such  as  the  Durham  Fencibles,  a  regiment  which 
unquestionably  decided  the  day  at  Arklow,  on  June  9,  and 
probably  saved  Dublin  from  capture.  After  the  back  of  the 
Eebellion  was  broken  on  Vinegar  Hill  (June  21),  a  force  of  12,000 
eflScient  English  Militia,  when  the  consent  of  Parliament  had 
been  obtained,  was  poured  in  through  the  month  of  July ;  and  five 
regiments  of  the  Line  landed  at  Waterford  on  June  15,  six  days 
before  Vinegar  Hill  was  fought,  and  no  doubt  took  part  in  the 
operations.  In  addition  to  the  Irish  Militia,  and  still  more  as  the 
formidable  nature  of  the  struggle  developed,  the  Government  had 
to  depend  upon  the  Yeomanry,  a  force  almost  extemporised,  in- 
tensely loyal,  but  animated  with  all  the  passions  which,  natural  as 
they  are,  make  civil  war  so  horrible.  Had  there  been  an  adequate 
force  of  regulars  in  Ireland,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Ancient  Britons  (a  Welsh  cavalry 
corps  commanded  by  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn),  Baron  Ferdinand  Hom- 
pesch's  (Jlessian)  Dragoons,  and  some  of  the  Yeomanry  corps  after 
the  worst  of  the  Eebellion  was  over. 

However,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  discuss 
the  virtues  or  crimes  of  loyalist  or  rebel.  They  have  all  gone, 
long  since,  before  a  tribunal  stricter  and  yet  more  merciful  than 
man's.  Its  purpose  is  faintly  and  imperfectly  to  recall  the  image 
of  the  hero  who  looks  upon  us  from  the  canvas  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  contemplate  the  handsome  face, 
the  thoughtful  brow,  the  searching  eyes,  and  yet  the  almost 
feminine  tenderness  of  the  mouth,  of  the  great  general  under 
whom  Wellington  himself,  cold  and  ambitious  as  he  was,  was 
willing  to  have  served,  and  who  by  his  masterly,  though,  by  no 
fault  of  his  own,  unfortunate  march  dislocated  the  plans  of  the 
mighty  magician  of  war,  bafi9ing  Napoleon  himself. 

Most  probably  very  few,  even  among  well-educated  people,  are 
aware  that  John  Moore  (not  yet  Sir  John)  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  Irish  Eebellion,  or  had  ever  been  in  Ireland  at  all. 
Probably  numbers  have  read  Mr.  Lecky's  full,  and  on  the  whole 
impartial,  account  of  the  Eebellion  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his 
History  without  discovering  the  fact,  for  it  is  only  in  a  footnote 
(p.  168)  that  the  name  Sir  John  Moore  is  given,  and  that  not 
prominently,  while  he  is  often  referred  to  as  Moore  and  General 
Moore. 
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The  son  of  an  eminent  Scotch  physician,  the  author  of  a  once 
famous  novel,  *  Zeluco,'  the  grandson  of  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
he  was  only  thirty-seven  years  of  age  in  '98,  and  was  already 
brigadier-general.*  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  the  hero  of  Aboukir, 
had  a  high  opinion  of  Moore,  and  when  he  was  about  to  enter 
upon  his  brief  and  somewhat  unfortunate  tenure  of  the  office  of 
Commander-in-Chief  in  Ireland,  selected  Moore  to  accompany  him. 
They  landed  together  in  Dublin  on  December  2,  1797,  little  more 
than  five  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Bebellion. 

Moore  was  quartered  at  Bandon,  co.  Cork,  in  command  of 
about  3,000  men,  chiefly  composed  of  Irish  Militia,  whom  he 
found  much  disorganised,  and  in  many  instances  disaffected. 
With  his  usual  kindliness  and  conciliatory  disposition  he  forbade 
all  party  music,  and  ordered  the  troops  to  march  to  church  with- 
out band- playing.  Along  with  Abercromby  he  made  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  coast  defences  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and 
found  them  exceedingly  defective,  and  discipline  in  some  corps 
loose  in  the  extreme.  As  an  example,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
they  came  across  a  corps  of  Yeomanry  dressed  in  French  uniform, 
for  which,  after  a  sharp  reprimand,  an  odd  apology  was  tendered 
by  the  commanding  officer,  that  he  was  not  aware  that  it  was 
French ! 

p  Passing  on  to  the  actual  Rebellion,  when  the  English  Govern- 
ment, after  delays  which  were  preventable,  and  which  entailed 
frightful  consequences  of  outrage  and  misery  on  both  sides, 
despatched  troops  of  the  Line  and  Fencible  regiments  from  across 
the  Channel,  General  Gerard  Lake,  afterwards  Lord  Lake  of  Delhi 
and  Laswarree,  the  Irish  Commander-in-Chief,  found  himself  in  a 
position  to  draw  a  cordon  of  fire  round  the  Wexford  insurgents. 
They  had  fought  with  courage  and  persistency  unknown  to  other 
parts  of  Ireland ;  except  perhaps  at  Ballinahinch  and  Antrim,  where 
the  northern  Presbyterians,  though  they  soon  became  disgusted 
with  the  hideous  and  sectarian  form  that  the  insurrection  had 
assumed  in  the  south,  vindicated  the  dogged  valour  of  their  Scot- 
tish ancestors,  without  the  atrocious  crimes  which  have  cast  a 

*  The  child  is  father  to  the  man.  When  he  was  only  thirteen,  his  father  took 
him  abroad  for  education,  when  he  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  were  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  Swiss  pastor  at  Geneva.  His  father  writes  home,  *  Jack  is  really  a 
pretty  youth  :  his  face  is  of  a  manly  beauty,  his  person  is  strong,  and  his  figure 
very  elegant.  He  dances,  fences,  and  rides  with  uncommon  address.  He  is  often 
operating  in  the  fields,  and  informs  me  how  he  would  attack  Geneva,  and  shows 
me  the  weak  parts  of  the  fortification.* 
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terrible  shade  on  Vinegar  Hill,  Scollabogue  Bam,  and  Wexford 
Bridge.^ 

Moore  was  ordered  to  join  Lake  by  forced  marches  from  Cork, 
where  his  invalid  and  nervous  superior,  Sir  James  Stewart,  would 
have  detained  him.  With  the  light  companies  of  his  Militia 
regiments  he  joined  General  JohnsoD,^  who  had  displayed  such 
conspicuous  courage  in  his  defence  of  New  Boss  on  June  5,  and 
who  probably  saved  the  south  of  Ireland  from  universal  insur- 
rection. On  June  18,  Johnson  and  Moore  advanced  against  a 
mass  of  rebels  posted  on  Lacken  Hill,  near  where  Scullabogue 
Bam  had  stood.  They  were  under  the  leadership  of  Father 
Philip  Boche,'  who  had  been  appointed  generalissimo  vice  poor, 
weak,  well-meaning  Bagenal  Harvey,  deposed.  Boche  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  attack  on  Colonel  Walpole's  column, 
when  that  courtly  and  incompetent  soldier  fell  into  his  fatal 
ambuscade  on  June  4,  and  in  his  brief  command  of  the  rebels 
displayed  not  only  courage,  but  military  talents  of  a  high  order. 
His  army,  surprised  and  compelled  to  retreat,  divided  itself  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which  moved  on  to  the  north-west  to  Vinegar 
Hill,  while  the  other  and  larger  portion,  after  fighting  in  which 
^  more  than  usual  skill  was  shown  by  the  rebels,'  withdrew  under 
Boche  to  the  Three  Bocks  near  Wexford.  The  whole  armed 
population  of  the  town  was  summoned  by  Boche  in  person  to  join 
him  in  an  assault  on  Moore,  now  marching  towards  Taghmon  ^  to 

*  The  Wexford  people  are  largely  Anglo-Saxon  by  origin,  as  their  names  show. 

'  Johnson  (afterwards  Sir  Henry,  G.C.B.,  and  colonel  of  the  5th  Northumber- 
land Fusiliers)  is  described  by  Lord  Comwallis  as  '  a  wrong-headed  blockhead/ 
bat  he  was,  all  the  same,  a  most  gallant  Irish  soldier  (born  at  Kilternan,  near 
Dublin),  and  apparently  a  very  competent  general. 

■  Dr.  Canlfield,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ferns,  who  was  in  Wexford  all 
through  the  Rebellion,  gives  a  very  bad  account  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
engaged  in  it.  He  says  in  his  reply  to  Sir  R.  Musgrave  (p.  6) : '  The  few  renegade, 
abandoned,  reprobate  priests  who  perverted  their  ministry  and  joined  or  headed 
the  Rebellion  might  have  had  influence  over  the  rebels/  but  not  the  parochial 
clergy ;  and  again,  in  his  letter  to  Archbishop  Troy  (Dublin)— Flowden  (vol.  iii. 
p.  717)— he  gives  a  list  of  nine  priests  implicated,  curiously  enough  omitting  the 
famous  Father  Michael  Murphy,  who  fell  at  Arklow.  Of  these  only  two  had  a 
fairly  good  character ;  the  others  had  been  suspended  for  various  offences.  Of 
Father  Philip  Roche  he  writes :  He  *  had  been  a  proper  man,  would  be  useful  (sic), 
I  but  indulging  in  excess  of  drinking,  and  beginning  to  agitate,  had  become 
obnoxiout  and  was  removed'  (from  the  curacy  of  Grorey).  Of  Father  John 
Murphy  (Boolavogue),  another  noted  general,  he  writes,  *  Ever  giddy,  but  not  noted 
for  immorality.* 

*  Irish  pronunciation  is  a  fearful  puzzle  to  the  benighted  Saxon.  The  Wex- 
ford Taghmon  is  pronounced  Tftmtln,  but  there  is  a  parish  of  the  name  of  Taghmon 
in  CO.  Westmeath  which  is  pronounced  Tackmon. 
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join  in  the  combined  assault  on  Vinegar  Hill.  This  left  the  ill- 
fated  Protestant  prisoners  at  the  mercy  of  an  infuriated,  fanatical, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  intoxicated,  mob  of  country  folk,  who 
had  fled  into  Wexford,  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  full  of  their  own 
private  wrongs  and  sufferings.  The  result  was  that  in  a  three- 
hours'  agony  at  least  ninety-seven  prisoners  were  on  June  20 
piked  and  flung  into  the  Slaney,  and  Wexford  Bridge  ran  so  deep 
in  blood  that  the  horses  of  the  monster  Dixon,  a  seafaring  man, 
and  his  sanguinary  wife,  the  instigators  of  the  atrocity,  refused  to 
advance. 

Moore  had  with  him  about  1,000,  or  possibly  1,200  men,  with 
six  field-pieces  of  the  Eoyal  Artillery.  The  bulk  of  his  forces 
consisted  of  light  companies  of  Irish  Militia,  brought  with  him 
from  his  Bandon  headquarters ;  but  he  had  certainly  the  famous 
60th  Bifles,  originally  the  Royal  Americans,  Major  Duncan  Hey- 
ward's  regiment  in  the  *  Last  of  the  Mohicans.'  He  had  also  some 
of  the  infamous  Hompesch  Dragoons. 

Suddenly  a  great  cloud  of  dust  was  seen,  and  the  rebels  ap- 
peared, advanciug  in  considerable  force.  Moore  was  no  Walpole. 
Unexpected  as  the  attack  was,  he  was  prepared  for  it.  He  had 
already  reconnoitred  the  ground.  He  was  eminent  for  this  cha- 
racteristic of  a  careful  general,  and  had  remarkably  keen  eyes. 
He  sent  the  60th,  his  Yager  Riflemen  (as  they  are  called  in  his 
Life),^  to  skirmish  in  advance,  placed  his  artillery  on  an  eminence, 
and  drew  up  his  light  troops  on  each  side  of  the  road.  The  rebels 
rushed  upon  his  right  with  great  resolution,  in  spite  of  his  artillery 
fire  from  the  commanding  position,  and  his  men,  all  probably  in- 
experienced in  war,  who  did  not  relish  their  baptism  of  fire  at  the 
hands  of  the  expert  wildfowl-shooters  of  the  sea  coast,  and  who 
dreaded  the  pike,  a  most  formidable  weapon  at  close  quarters, 
began  to  waver.  Moore  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  leaped  over 
a  high  ditch  on  the  right  of  the  road,  restored  the  spirit  of  his 
troops,  and  at  their  head  drove  the  rebels  down  a  hill  and  over 
Gough's  Bridge.  After  achieving  this  success  he  was  informed 
that  his  left  was  seriously  compromised.  Roche,  who  was  *  a  bom 
general,'  as  some  military  men  declared  who  conversed  with  him 
before  his  execution  on  Wexford  Bridge,  had  made  a  desperate 
efibrt  to  turn  his  left.  Moore  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  post  on 
*he  right,  as  the  rebels  threatened  to  repass  the  bridge,  and  accord- 

I  have  seen  a  letter  from  the  War  Office  stating  that  they  landed  in  AprU 
,  and  were  aU  foreigners,  hence  perhaps  the  name.  ^ 
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ingly  sent  a  reinforcement  of  infantry  with  a  field-piece.  But 
Major  Anderson  hurried  up  with  startling  news  that  the  day  was 
nearly  lost.  Now  was  the  time  for  Moore  to  prove  the  sterling 
stuff  he  was  made  of.  He  galloped  to  the  left,  and  found  to  his 
astonishment  all  in  confusion,  Yagers  (60th),  infantry  and  dragoons, 
'  dabbed '  together,  falling  back  in  what  would  have  soon  been  a 
panic  flight,  the  enemy  with  their  formidable  pikes  close  at  hand. 
He  rallied  his  men,  drawing  them  to  each  side  of  the  road,  charged 
and  drove  back  the  foe,  '  not  without  the  loss  of  several  gallant 
officers  and  a  number  of  brave  men.' 

finch  was  the  action  of  Foulke's  Mill,  '  the  best-fought  battle 
npon  both  sides,'  according  to  the  Bev.  James  Gordon,  the  im- 
partial historian  of  the  Bebellion,  a  Wexford  Sector  of  the  time. 

It  is  said  that  Boche  intended  to  have  attacked  again  in  the 
night,  and  with  fiEur  chances  of  success,  had  not  he  seen  the  2nd 
(Queen's)  and  the  29th  Begiments,  under  Lord  Dalhousie,  after- 
wards a  distinguished  lieutenant  of  Wellington's  in  the  Peninsula, 
advancing  from  the  direction  of  the  coast.  It  is  stated  that  they 
only  landed  that  morning  from  England. 

This  severe  action  lasted  from  about  3  p.m.  till  near  8  p.m.  on 
the  20th.  After  their  repulse,  Boche  and  his  men  retreated  to 
their  position  on  the  Three  Bocks.  It  was  too  late  in  the  evening 
to  pursue,  even  if  Moore  had  been  strong  enough  to  do  so ;  and  on 
the  2lst  he  resumed  his  interrupted  march  towards  Vinegar  Hill, 
to  take  his  appointed  place,  no  doubt,  in  assistiog  his  chief, 
Johnson,  in  the  attack  on  Enniscorthy.  But  on  his  march 
momentous  reports  reached  him.  He  heard  of  the  atrocious  mas- 
sacre on  Wexford  Bridge  upon  the  day  before,  and  that  there 
was  the  greatest  danger  of  the  many  Protestants  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebels  being  murdered  by  the  thousands,  infuriated  by  their 
defeat  in  the  early  morning  upon  Vinegar  Hill,  who  were  pouring 
into  Wexford ;  that  Lake's  soldiers,  who  were  in  hot  pursuit,  would 
in  that  event  slay  indiscriminately,  and  that  the  town  would  be 
set  on  fire.  He  took  a  bold  step.  Brave  and  humane  as  he  was 
all  his  too  short  life,  he  deviated  from  his  orders,  as  none,  perhaps, 
except  himself  among  the  Boyal  generals  would  have  dared  to  do, 
and  moved  promptly  upon  Wexford.*     To  do  Lake  justice,  he 

*  A  characteristic  story  is  told  of  Inm  on  this  march.  With  the  care  which 
has  been  noticed,  he  climbed  np  on  a  bank  with  two  of  his  staff  to  examine  the 
country.  Looking  down,  they  saw  in  the  ditch  '  six  stout  rebels  larking.*  One 
of  his  officers  foolishly  jumped  down,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  rashness  by  a 
pike  woun4.    Moore  actually  ordered  \ih  soldiers  not  to  ^r^,  an4  let  t^e  si;^ 
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warmly  approved  of  this  conduct,  as  appears  from  his  despatch 
from  Wexford  to  Lord  Castlereagh  dated  June  22.  Encamping 
above  the  town,  and  probably  not  trusting  his  ill-regulated  forces, 
he  sent  in  during  the  evening  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  2nd 
(Queen's)  to  secure  it,  Captain  Boyd,  the  member  for  the  town, 
having,  with  or  without  orders  from  Moore,  entered  it  with  his 
Yeomanry  shortly  before,  to  the  unspeakable  relief  of  the  Loyalists, 
who  were  indeed  at  death's  door. 

Before  passing  from  the  black  Wexford  tragedy  it  only  remains 
to  tell  the  sad  story  of  Matthew  Keugh,  or  Eeogh,  the  rebel 
Governor  of  Wexford,  and  to  describe  Moore's  generous  efforts  to 
save  him  from  Lake's  perhaps  just  retribution.  Eeogh  was  a 
Protestant,  but,  like  many  of  that  &ith  who  were  more  or  less 
concerned  in  the  Bebellion,  was  strongly  imbued  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  French  Bevolution.  He  had  served  in  the  ranks, 
though  of  good  family,  and  having  distinguished  himself  in  the 
American  War,  had  risen  to  the  position  of  captain  in  the  6th,  or 
65th,  Begiment.*  When  the  Bebellion  broke  out  he  was  in 
receipt  of  half-pay,  though  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace  some  time  before.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
forttme,  married  to  a  wealthy  wife,  well  connected,  most  popular, 
very  eloquent,  and  of  great  personal  beauty.  The  use  that  he 
made  of  his  terrible  position  as  Grovemor,  with  infuriated  multi- 
tudes surging  around  him,  no  matter  whether  he  sought  it  or 
whether  it  was  thrust  on  him,  is,  as  Mr.  Lecky  writes,  *  one  of  the 
few  bright  spots  in  the  dark  and  shameful  story.' 

Lord  Kingsborough  (afterwards  Earl  of  Kingston,  colonel  of 
the  hated  North  Cork  Militia,  who,  trying  to  rejoin  his  regiment, 
had  been  captured  in  a  boat  with  two  of  his  officers)  and  several 
others  gave  evidence  before  the  court-martial  of  his  un&iling 
humanity,  and  of  his  successful  efforts  to  save  their  lives  at  the 
ripk  of  his  own ;  and  even  Sir  E.  Musgrave,  though  in  the  some- 
what stilted  language  of  the  end  of  last  century,  is  constrained  to 
acknowledge  his  very  able  and  manly  defence  before  the  court- 
rnartial,  during  the  whole  of  which  he  was  '  cool  and  deliberate, 
Httd  so  eloquent  and  pathetic  as  to  excite  the  most  tender  emotions 
in  the  breasts  of  his  auditors.'  Moore,  who  was  present,  was  so 
j/rofoundly  moved  in  the  depths  of  his  affectionate  nature  that 

Wr,    liftkc  rery  likely  would  have  pronounced  this  to  be  quixotic  humanity, 
wa«  like  Mome. 
n^^rnyts  nzjn  fm^i  Plowdcn  the  other. 
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he  ordered  the  officer  in  command  to  delay  the  execution,  and  ran 
at  the  top  of  his  speed  to  Lake,  to  entreat  of  him  to  respite  the 
prisoner.  But  no !  Lake  was  of  sterner  stuff,  and  declared  that 
he  had  ample  proofs  of  Keogh's  complicity  in  the  Bebellion.  No 
doubt  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  fact  that  he  held  in  his 
hands  the  &te  of  a  half-pay  officer  of  the  King,  and  refused.  So 
poor  Mat  Keogh,  attended  to  the  last  by  the  excellent  rector  of 
Wexford,  Mr.  Elgee,  whose  life  he  had  saved,  i)assed  to  his  death 
on  Wexford  Bridge,  in  company  with  Father  Philip  Roche, 
dronken,  truculent,  dauntless,  sullen,  and  probably  humane.  Un- 
flinching to  the  last,  he  was  hxmg  from  the  ironwork  of  the  newly 
erected  bridge,  his  head  cut  off  according  to  the  barbarous  usage 
of  the  day,  and  his  body,  as  was  the  case  with  his  other  com- 
panions in  tribulation,  flung  into  the  Slaney.  His  head  was 
fixed  upon  a  pike  in  front  of  the  Court  House,  and  on  either  side, 
a  few  days  after,  the  heads  of  Colclough  and  Harvey.  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  who  came  to  Wexford  shortly  after  the  Bebellion, 
notes  the  strange  fact  that  while  Colclough's  and  Harvey's  heads 
were  but  as  black  lumps,  that  of  Keogh  was  unchanged.  ^  His 
comely  and  respect-inspiring  &ce  (except  the  pale  hue,  scarcely  to 
be  called  livid)  was  the  same  as  in  life.'  In  his  death  speech  he 
himself  told,  and  thereby  moved  his  audience  to  tears,  how  his 
aged  brother  died.  He,  too,  had  served  his  King  in  the  Army  ; 
but,  unlike  his  brother,  he  remained  loyal  to  the  last,  and  in  sore 
affliction  at  the  evil  course  into  which  Matthew  had  turned,  and 
when  he  heard  of  the  fearful  massacre  of  the  20th,  begged  to  be 
carried  to  his  bed,  being  unable  from  infirmity  to  move ;  and  on 
the  following  morning,  before  the  distant  guns  from  Vinegar  Hill 
b^an  their  ominous  roar,  contrived  to  crawl  into  his  brother's 
room,  got  hold  of  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  tragically  ended  his  life. 

Another  pathetic  incident  of  the  Rebellion  is  the  fate  of 
Cornelius  Grogan,  an  infirm,  almost  half-witted,  but  very  wealthy 
Protestant  country  gentleman,  of  whom  Barrington  says  that  he 
was  ^  no  more  a  rebel  than  his  brothers,  who  signalised  them- 
selves in  battle  as  loyalists,'  and  of  whom  one,  indeed,  Captain 
Grogan  Knox,  fell  at  Arklow  at  the  head  of  his  Yeomanry  corps. 
It  would  furnish  a  striking  subject  to  a  painter  to  depict  *  the 
feeble  old  man,  with  his  long  white  hair  streaming  over  his 
shoulders,  wrapped  in  flannels,  and  tottering  on  his  crutches 
painfrdly,  but  very  placidly,  to  the  gallows.  Like  Sir  Edward 
Crosbie,  he  had  an  old  and  faithful  servant,  who  stole  his  head  from 
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the  pike  on  which  it  was  transfixed,  and  secured  for  it  a  Christian 
burial/ 

Lake  returned  to  Dublin  speedily,  where  he  was  badly  wanted 
as  Commander-in-Chief.  His  place  was  taken  by  Creneral  Hunter, 
who  in  his  painful  duty '  acted  with  humanity  and  skill.'  Besides 
Moore,  other  Boyalist  officers  have  been  noted  for  their  humanity 
to  the  wretched  people  who,  innocent  or  guilty,  rebels  or  not, 
were  enduring  a  fesurful,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  an  iniquitous 
retribution.  Such  were  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,'  with  his  newly 
raised  feunous  Crordon  Highlanders  (the  old  92nd),  then  the  100th 
Regiment,  whose  conduct  was  exemplary  in  their  treatment  of  the 
peasantry ;  Colonel  Skerrett,  who  had  fought  so  well  at  Arklow, 
and  who  was  so  distinguished  in  the  Peninsula  afterwards,  and 
his  Durham  Fencibles ;  the  young  Earl  of  Tyrone ;  Colonel  Cras- 
coigne,  commanding  the  Coldstream  Guards ;  Lord  Ancram,  Creneral 
Grose,  and  Colonel  Fowlis. 

Moore  followed  Lake  to  Dublin,  and  was  soon  appointed  to  an 
important  command,  with  his  headquarters  at  Blessington,  charged 
with  the  pacification  of  the  County  Wicklow.  There,  among  the 
mountains  with  which  the  county  abounds,  a  guerilla  warfare  was 
continued  for  some  months  under  Hacket  and  Holt.  Hacket  was 
a  ruthless  fellow,  who  broke  away  from  Holt  because  he  would 
not  allow  indiscriminate  plunder.  Holt  was  a  Protestant,  a  large 
fsurmer,  whose  house  had  been  burned  on  mere  suspicion.  In  fieu^t, 
he  states  in  his  Memoirs  that  his  sympathies  were  on  the  other 
side,  but,  driven  from  house  and  home,  he  had  no  refuge  but  the 
mountains.  He  had  with  him  many  of  Father  Philip  Roche's 
dispersed  *  Army ; '  amongst  them  the  remains  of  the  redoubtable 
Shilmalier  wildfowl-shooters,  'with  their  long  guns  and  deadly 
aim,'  deserters  firom  no  less  than  thirteen  Militia  regiments,  who 
knew  the  scant  mercy  they  would  obtain,  and  peasants  whose 
houses  had  been  burned  by  the  Yeomen.  Moore  did  his  best,  in 
the  genuine  pity  he  felt  for  the  misery  that  he  saw  all  around — 
outrages  on  the  one  side  provoking  worse  upon  the  other  in  a 
terrible  circle  of  crime — to  induce  the  country  people  to  submit, 
surrender  their  arms,  and  return  to  their  peaceful  avocations.  He 
was  accustomed,  we  are  told  in  his  Life,  to  speak  kindly  to  them, 
and  no  doubt  his  position  at  the  head  of  several  thousand  men, 

'  The  fifth  and  last  Dake  of  Gordon,  brother  to  the  Dachess  of  Bichmond 
who  gave  the  famous  Brussels  Ball  on  June  15,  1815,  and  whose  daughter,  who 
danced  at  the  ball,  and  is  said  to  have  buckled  on  •  the  Duke's  *  sword  after  it, 
still  survives^in  extreme  old  age^(Lady  Lowa  Tighe,  of  Woodstock,  co.  Kilkenny), 
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anned  with  tremendous  powers,  added  force  to  his  arguments. 
But  he  could  also  act  with  promptness  and  just  severity.  He 
devised  an  elaborate  system  for  the  subjugation  of  the  rebel 
bands,  which  proved  effectual,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  surrender 
of  Holt,  who  escaped  with  his  life,  was  transported  to  Botany  Bay, 
and  was  permitted  after  a  few  years  to  return  to  Ireland.  The 
system  was  of  this  kind.  He  divided  his  forces  into  four  parts, 
each  in  touch  with  the  other,  and  thus,  gradually  enclosing  the 
rebels  in  a  huge  drag  net,  cleared  the  country  in  three  weeks. 
But  not  without  injury  to  himself.  Sharing  his  soldiers'  hard- 
ships, and  lying  on  the  wet  ground  at  night  with  no  other 
covering  than  *  his  martial  cloak  around  him,'  as  in  death,  so  in 
life,  the  warrior  took  his  rest,  and  contracted  a  fever,  from 
which  he  suffered  for  some  time.  Lord  Comwallis  had  so  high  an 
opinion  of  him  that  he  sent  down  from  Dublin  his  own  physician 
to  attend  him. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  him  in  the  remainder  of  his 
career  in  Ireland.  He  was  not  in  action  again,  though  he  com- 
manded a  considerable  force  under  Lord  Comwallis,  and  aided  in 
the  capture  of  Humbert's  gallant  little  army  on  September  8  at 
Ballinamuck,  co.  Leitrim. 

In  1799  he  was  invited  by  his  former  chief  in  Ireland,  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby,  to  accompany  him  in  what  proved  the 
disastrous  campaign  in  Holland,  under  the  incompetent  Duke 
of  York.  He  also  served  under  Abercromby  in  the  Egyptian 
campaign,  and  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  was  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath.  All  the  world  knows  of  the  glorious  ending 
of  his  stainless  life,  when  in  the  hour  of  victory,  terminating  a 
necessary  but  disastrous  retreat,  he,  like  James  Wolfe  on  the 
heights  of  Quebec,  lived  long  enough  to  hear  that  all  was  well 
with  his  army.  But  perhaps  all  the  world  does  not  know  how 
he  retained  to  the  last  the  same  thoughtful,  considerate,  loving 
spirit  that  he  had  manifested  in  his  forty-eight  years  of  human 
life.  Fearfully  mangled  by  the  round  shot  that  struck  him  full 
on  the  left  breast,  he  was  the  same  John  Moore  that  we  have  found 
him  in  '98.  *  Are  my  aides-de-camp  all  safe  ? '  was  his  inquiry. 
Colonel  Anderson,  who  was  on  his  staff  at  the  fierce  fight  of 
Foulke's  Mill,  as  we  have  seen,  had  to  signal  with  his  finger  for 
silence,  for  one  of  them — Captain  Burrard' — had  fallen.  *  I  hope  the 

'  Son   of   Sir  Harry    Barrard,  who  forbade  Wellesley   to    advance   after 
Yimiera. 
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people  of  England  will  be  satisfied.  I  hope  my  dear  country  will 
do  me  justice.  Anderson,  you  will  see  my  friends  at  home ;  tell 
them  everything.  My  dear  mother !  my  dear  mother ! '  and  then 
at  last  he  broke  down,  and,  evidently  unable  to  trust  himself 
further,  tried  to  speak  of  Hope  (afterwards  Sir  John,  and  finally 
Lord  Hopetoun),  who  succeeded  him  in  command.  The  last  words 
that  passed  his  dying  lips  were  a  message  to  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope,  the  niece  of  Pitt,  afterwards  so  famous  for  her  eccen- 
tricity, as  her  fS&ther  had  been  before  her.  To  her,  to  whom  fae  is 
said  to  have  been  deeply  attached,  if  not  engaged,  he  sent  his 
dying  remembrances  by  her  brother,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  and 
then  passed  peacefully  into  the  presence  of  his  God.  Strange 
that  one  of  the  noblest  lyrics  in  our  world-wide  language,  the 
work  of  an  Irish  clergyman,  should  enshrine- in  immortal  verse  the 
memory  of  the  hero  who  helped  so  largely  to  suppress  the  rebd- 
lion  of  '98 ;  while  another,  almost  as  noble,  written  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  by  an  Irishman  also,  who  is  still  living,  though  we  dare 
not  draw  aside  the  thin  veil  that  hides  its  authorship,  should  give 
(it  may  be)  an  exaggerated  glory  to  *  the  Memory  of  the  Bead.' 
Their  country,  at  any  rate,  is  proud  of  the  authors.  'Not  a 
dram  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note,'  and  *  Who  fears  to  speak  of 
Ninety  Eight  ?  *  are  works  of  inspiration  in  which  not  alone 
Ireland,  but  all  the  great  English-speaking  world,  may  well 
rejoice. 

EoBKRT  Statelet. 
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V. 

From  Mis8  Elizahdh  Etchingham,  83  Hans  Place,  London, 
S.Tf.,  to  Sir  Richard  Etchingham,  Bart,  Tolcatme,  Much 
BueUandf  Weaaex. 

Dear,  deabest  Bichard, — Thank  you  very  much  for  the  vege- 
tables,  but,  oh,  the  irony  of  life.  The  vegetables  waited  to  come 
till  a  time  when  my  spirit  refused  to  feed  upon  Wessex  beetroot 
or  to  find  solace  and  refreshment  in  a  Tolcame  Brussels-sprout. 

I  am  about  to  issue  a  writ  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Sir 
Augustus  Pampesford's  mind.  You  will  say  that  the  proceeding 
is  not  premature  when  I  tell  you  that  since  Monday  my  time  has 
been  fully  occupied  in  refusing  the  proffered  hand  and  heart  of 
the  honest  man  who  condones  mental  inferiority  for  the  sake  of 
respectable  birth.  And  there  seems  no  end  to  the  business.  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  I  have  been  driven  to  hint  that  I  would  rather — 
80  low  are  my  tastes — tramp  the  country  selling  baskets  than  live 
or  die  as  Lady  Pampesford  of  Pampesford-Eoyal ;  but  nothing 
penetrates,  and  notes  still  come  on  the  thickest,  glossiest  paper 
emblazoned  with  the  Pampesford  crest  and  motto  (crest — a  crowned 
peacock,  motto — *  I  lead  *)  in  the  When-you-have-duly-considered- 
the-matter  strain.  '  An  alliance  between  two  ancient  and  honour- 
able fiEunilies,'  '  The  houses  of  Etchingham  and  Pampesford ' — no, 
*  Pampesford  and  Etchingham.'  It  is  more  than  I  can  cope  with, 
and  I  beg  and  implore  you  to  write  to  him  yourself  and  tell  him — 
tell  him  that  I  am  a  Katherine  Shrew  sort  of  person ;  that  I  am  a 
certified  lunatic,  and  only  at  large  for  the  Easter  vacation  and  to 
help  my  fieunily  settle  themselves  in  London  (the  very  task  for  a 
lunatic) ;  that  we  are  not  the  real  Etchinghams,  after  all,  of  Tol- 
came, Wessex,  and  Heddingley,  East  Anglia,  with  a  forbear  who 
represented  his  county  in  Edward  II/s  Parliament,  but  mere 
mushrooms,  who  took  the  name  and  arms  of  the  original  stock. 
Tell  him,  too,  that  though  I  accepted  a  copy  of  *  The  Armorial 
Families  of  the  Universe,'  and  wrote  and  thanked  him  for  the  book 
before  I  cut  the  pages  (a  plan  I  learnt  from  you,  when  doubtful 

to  the  matter  to  be  found  therein),  I  did  not  look  upon  the 
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acceptation  of  the  volume  as  a  preamble  to  marriage  with  the  man. 
Tell  him  that  I  am  married  already :  so  I  am — to  a  memory. 

You  see  I  have  no  one  here  to  whom  to  speak  of  this  absurd 
aflfair.  Good  Harry's  fidelity  of  nature  extends  to  his  jokes,  and 
did  this  subject  for  ridicule  reach  him,  he  would  not  have  done 
with  chaffing  till  Doomsday.  Experience,  in  fact,  teaches  that 
the  longer  he  has  a  joke  about  him  the  more  valuable  and 
serviceable  it  becomes.  And  did  I  confide  in  Laura,  not  only 
would  she  weep  over  me  as  I  broke  the  news,  but  for  days  after  I 
should  see  tears  gathering  in  her  eyes  whenever  she  looked  in  my 
direction.  Laura  has  always  held  tears  to  be  the  fit  environment 
of  marriage  engagements,  and  even  tidings  of  a  Pampesford  pro- 
posal would  unnerve  her  at  once. 

Later. — Your  letter  has  just  come.  Would  it  be  judicious  or 
not,  under  the  circumstances,  to  make  over  the  baronite-lore  to  Sir 
Augustus  ?  Were  my  heart  as  bad  as  my  temper  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  wish  that  he  would  take  to  a  *  Koly-Poly  Cycle  '  himself. 
Doctors  no  longer  required,  only  gravediggers.  I  never  saw  a 
man  who  looked  to  me  as  if  he  would,  if  he  could,  so  thoroughly 
enjoy  his  own  funeral  as  does  Sir  Augustus.  I  am  not  really 
brutal  enough  to  desire  his  removal  by  death,  but  he  is  making 
my  life  a  burden  to  me  at  present,  and  I  think  Jem's  ingenious 
friend  might  be  less  usefully  employed  than  in  producing  an 
apocryphal  Book  of  Job  for  my  recitation. 

How  these  days  that  seem  to  have  something  of  spring  about 
them  make  me  wish  to  shake  the  dust  of  London  ofif  my  feet  and 
take  tickets  to  Much  Buckland  for  poor  country-loving  Tracy  and 
myself.  I  long  to  see  the  blowing  of  the  daflFodils,  the  Wessex 
*  Lent-roses,*  in  Little  Buckland  meadow,  and  the  flitting  to  and 
fro  of  the  long-tailed  tits,  to  whom  the  aWers  by  the  river  serve  as 
withdrawing-rooms.  (Birds  are  conservative,  I  think,  in  their 
vocabulary.)  The  first  breath  of  spring  when  it  reaches  one  in  a 
town  is  depressing.  It  is  at  least  to  me,  and  gives  me,  with  its 
suggestion  of  the  unattainable,  a  doleful,  Amiel-melancholy.  But 
stay  here  I  must,  for  Laura  cannot  be  left.  If  you  ever  see  in 
your  sister  any  sign  of  this  inconvenient  inability,  please  crush  it 
out  at  once.  People  who  cannot  be  left  and  who,  therefore,  must 
be  provided  with  constant  companionship  levy  a  rather  hard  tax 
upon  their  relations.  But  Laura  is  made  so,  and  I  do  not  feel  it 
my  duty  to  discipline  her  out  of  her  faults.     It  is  impossible  to 
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persuade  her  to  leave  home  herself  daring  the  rheumatism  rSgi/me, 
She  is  starved,  she  complains,  in  her  friends'  houses  for  \rant  of 
proper  food,  poisoned  by  the  strength  of  their  tea,  and  blown  out 
of  window  by  their  draughts.  (Other  people's  draughts  are  draughts ; 
our  own  are  ventilation  all  the  world  over,  you  may  have  noticed.) 
So  here  I  am,  and  here  I  must  remain. 

Laura  now  l^eakfasts  in  her  own  room — the  habit  is  one  to  be 
encouraged — and  when  letters  come  by  the  first  post  I  am  not 
bombarded  with  questions ;  so  write,  write,  write,  write,  Bichard. 
Do  not  fidl  me  in  this  ridiculous  Pampesford  affair. 

Your  loving  Sister, 

Elizabeth, 

P.S. — I  have  the  blues.    Be  very  amiable  when  you  write. 

VL 

Sir  Richard  Etchingham  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Etchvngham. 

My  dear  Elizabeth, — ^This  is  the  most  enormous  joke :  don't 
think  me  unfeeling,  but  read  on  and  understand  why  you  can 
afiford  to  take  Sir  Augustus  with  levity.  Have  I  ever  seen  him  ? 
I  rather  think  not.  Certainly  I  have  not  seen  'The  Armorial 
Families  of  the  Universe,'  but  I  suspect  you  will  find  in  that 
great  work  a  certain  vagueness  about  the  circumstances  attending 
the  succession  of  the  great  Pampesford  family  in  its  present 
branch.  For  now  I  know  what  I  know,  and  what  you  shall  know 
in  a  few  lines  more.  In  short — but  I  think  the  method  of  all 
female  gossips  and  most  male  pleaderti,  namely,  to  begin  from  the 
beginning  in  strict  order  of  time,  will  be  best  in  this  case.  You 
know  old  Mrs.  Tallis  who  lives  by  herself  at  Little  Buckland — at 
least  you  know  about  her — and  how  she  has  wanted  for  years  to 
negotiate  an  exchange  of  two  little  odd-shaped  comers  of  our 
respective  properties  to  round  off  our  boundaries,  and  how  in  my 
father's  time  Laura,  for  no  reason  she  would  assign  except  that 
she  thought  Mrs.  Tallis's  cap  not  suitable  to  her  years,  would  not 
let  him  hear  of  it,  whereby  such  slender  relations  as  Tolcame  ever 
bad  with  Fuchsia  Dene  were  suspended;  or  rather  all  this  is 
better  known  to  you  than  to  me.  Now  you  may  be  guessing 
(with  swift  feminine  skipping  of  all  the  intermediate  diplomatic 
events  and  matters  of  inducement)  that  Mrs.  Tallis  has  a  niece 
with  prior  claims  on  Sir  Augustus,  or  is  even  entitled  by  pre- 

VOL.  v. — KO.  26,  N.8,  8 
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contract,  and  prepared  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  breach  of  j 
actioD,  to  lead  him  to  the  altar  herself;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be 
no  more  than  proper  dramatic  justice — but  it  is  not  that,  A 
shame  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  you  say  ?  Pray  how  often  have 
you  told  me  that  men  always  spoil  a  story  by  leaving  out  all  the 
beginning  and  letting  out  the  end  in  the  middle?  So  please 
attend  to  the  real  story,  which  is  coming. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Mrs.  Tallis  had  been  rather  badly  treated, 
but,  as  an  old  Political,  I  was  afraid  of  starting  an  official  corre- 
spondence without  knowing  the  ground  a  little;  you  see  the  old 
lady  might  have  fired  off  her  accumulated  store  of  temper  in 
some  form  that  would  have  made  further  approaclies  hopeless.  So 
I  betook  myself  to  our  excellent  parson  FoUett,  with  whom  I 
have  now  an  understanding  as  good  as  an  alliance  in  most  things 
that  concern  the  two  Bucklands,  and  authorised  him  to  convey 
my  expressions  of  personal  regret,  and  assure  Mrs.  Tallis  that, 
without  discussing  past  unpleasantness  in  which  I  had  no  share, 
and  which  I  had  no  means  of  preventing,  I  should  be  happy  to 
reconsider  the  affair  in  a  neighbourly  spirit.  At  the  date  of  my 
last  letter  the  parson  had  seen  Mrs.  Tallis,  and  she  said  very  little, 
so  I  did  not  mention  it  to  you  then,  not  knowing  whether  anything 
would  come  of  it.  However,  two  days  later  I  get  a  very  polite  note 
wishing  me  joy  of  being  at  home  for  good,  hoping  to  be  out  and 
about  and  call  at  Tolcarne  when  weather  is  warmer,  though  the 
Buckland  hill  is  hard  work  for  a  small  pony  carriage ;  finally,  asking 
me  if  I  will  not  call  at  Fuchsia  Dene  next  Sunday  and  take  a  dish 
of  tea  without  ceremony.  Not  a  word  of  business,  or  boundaries, 
or  I-iaura.  Mrs.  Tallis  has  not  lived  sixty — or  is  it  seventy  ? — odd 
years  for  nothing.     So  that  looked  promising,  and  I  went. 

Mrs.  Tallis  was  as  gracious  as  might  be  in  a  pretty  old- 
fashioned  way,  and  gave  me  the  best  of  tea — you  know  my  weak- 
ness that  way.  She  wanted  to  know  all  about  the  Indian  Empire, 
including  a  second  cousin  once  removed,  who  had  been  on  railway 
work  in  Travancore  about  ten  years  ago ;  whereby  I  had  humbly 
to  point  out  to  her  that  Travancore  is  a  good  deal  farther  from 
Eajputana  than  Little  Buckland  from  Tbursborough,  and  yet  we 
don't  know  everybody  in  Thuishorough ;  as  also,  one  house  and 
one  division  at  Eton  are  far  enough  from  one  another  to  disable 
Arthur  from  giving  Mrs.  Ginx  full  information  about  her  nephew 
in  the  fourth  form  who  has  just  come  to  Poole's,  a  house  of  which, 
OB  it  happens,  they  don't  think    much  at  Lytewell's,      Luckily 
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Mrs.  Tallis  took  no  offence,  and  we  maffled  and  talked  oli.  Did 
you  not  once  tell  me,  long  ago,  family  history  was  Mrs.  Tallis's 
strong  point?  Anyhow — and  most  luckily — it  is.  We  came 
somehow  to  the  grievances  of  the  baronets,  and  I  mentioned  Sir 
Augustus  Pampesford  as  among  those  who  were  making,  in  my 
opinion,  an  absurd  fuss.  *  Pampesford,  indeed  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Tallis, 
'  he  is  as  much  Pampesford  as  you  and  I  are  De  Coucy :  not  that 
you  or  I,  Sir  Bichard,  have  any  call  to  want  anybody  else's  name.' 
And  out  comes  the  whole  story,  I  little  thinking  how  useful  it 
was  to  be  to  usy  but  taking  it  in  most  attentively,  both  because  it 
was  part  of  my  business  to  appear  amused  and  because  it  really 
amused  me.  You  shall  understand,  then,  in  brief,  that  Isaac 
PfEUidersfmrth  of  Bremen,  merchant,  transferred  his  principal  seat 
of  business  to  England  some  little  time  before  the  French  Eevo- 
lution,  and  prospered.  This  Isaac  had  a  son,  Solomon,  who  in- 
creased the  paternal  wealth  and  became  acceptable,  doubtless  for 
solid  reasons,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Kegent.  Now  at  that  time 
the  Pampesford  estates  were  encumbered,  the  family  on  the  point 
of  extinction,  and  one  fine  day  the  world  learnt  that  Solomon 
Pfondersfurth,  Esq.,  had  become  the  owner  of  Pampesford  Hall 
(it  was  not  *  Royal '  then).  Then  it  was  put  about  that  a  younger 
branch  iPf  the  Pampesfords  had  gone  crusading  against  the  heathen 
Prussians  in  the  fourteenth  century,  perhaps  in  company  with 
Chaucer's  knight,  and  had  left  representatives  in  Germany  whose 
name  had  been  Germanised  for  convenience.  Presently  it  became 
known  that  Solomon  Pampesford,  Esq.,  formerly  Pfandersfurth, 
had,  with  all  proper  licences,  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of 
Pampesford;  and  lastly,  after  a  decent  interval,  his  Majesty 
King  George  IV.  was  pleased  to  create  Sir  Solomon  Pampesford, 
of  Pampesford-Eoyal,  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Sir 
Solomon,  Mrs.  TcJlis  added,  perpetuated  the  testimony  of  his 
Englishry  and  orthodoxy  by  building  a  church  in  the  most 
approved  style  of  early  nineteenth-century  sham  Gothic  just  out- 
side the  park  gates,  and  becoming  a  strict  game  preserver  and  an 
indifferent  shot — an  example  which,  it  is  said,  has  been  piously 
followed  by  his  descendants.  We  have  all  read  these  things  in 
our  classical  novelists,  and  it  seems  they  sometimes  happen. 

Well,  thereupon  I  enclose  you  a  letter  for  Sir  Augustus,  which 
you  may  close  and  forward  if  approved,  making  sure  that  the 
address,  of  which  I  am  a  little  doubtful,  is  quite  correct.  If  you 
think  it  too  risky  I  will  alter  it,  but  I  suppose  you  are  not  over 
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ansiouH  to  keep  up  the  acquaintance.     May  I  trust  that  th*  Hni 
are  dispersed  ? 

As  I  was  taking  leave  of  Mrs,  Tallis  after  this  long  talk,  of 
which  she  had  done  most,  I  a^ked  her  in  a  by-the-waj  manner  if 
she  remembered  that  odd  three-cornered  piece  of  our  east  hams 
that  runs  into  her  land,  and  said  it  had  occurred  to  me  in  walking 
round  that  it  might  be  for  onr  mutual  convenience  to  have  a  little 
adjustment  of  boundaries  on  that  side.  Mrs.  Tallis  answered  that 
she  had  talked  enough  for  one  afternoon,  and  had  no  wits  left  for 
business,  but  she  would  be  pleased  to  think  it  over  and  let  me 
know.  Then  she  caught  sight  of  Margaret  on  her  bicycle,  who 
had  been  round  on  errands  and  came  back  to  convoy  me.  We 
had  meant  Mrs.  Tallis  not  to  Bee  it  the  first  time ;  in  fact, 
Margaret  was  quite  sure  it  would  be  shocking  to  her.  But  she 
was  only  pleased  and  amused,  and  we  rode  off  with  a  blessing 
waved  after  us  from  the  porch,  If  you  have  any  interest  left  for 
my  small  affairs,  know  that  I  had  actually  ridden,  with  exceeding 
caution,  down  the  Little  Bucltland  hill.  Margaret  says  I  begin  to 
do  her  credit.  Jem  may  be  here  any  day  now,  and  will  perhaps 
condescend  to  put  some  toaches  to  our  education.  There  is  a 
shade  of  fomething  amiss  about  Jlargaret  these  last  days ;  she 
looks  worried  at  times,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  the  housekeeping  or 
anxiety  for  her  or  my  improvement  in  cycling.  No  doubt  she  will 
tell  me  in  good  time  if  it  is  really  anything. 

The  FoUetts  are  expecting  one  Shipley,  a  very  learned 
medievalist  from  the  Record  Office,  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the 
Vicarage,  and  examine  some  documents  in  the  neighbourhood,  or 
in  the  Thursborough  archives,  I  am  not  sure  which.  They  have 
hardly  met  Mr.  Shipley,  though  Mr.  Follett  knows  his  work  well, 
Margaret  and  I  are  to  help  to  entertain  him.  We  are  all  rather 
in  fear  of  the  learned  man,  and  try  to  comfort  one  another  with 
the  hope  that  he  may  not  turn  out  altogether  too  weighty,  ot 
otherwise  very  formidable. 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Richard  Etchingham. 


[Enclosure  in  No.  VI.] 

Sir  Riciiard  Etchingham  to  Sii-  Augustus  Pawpesfoyd, 

Dear  Sin  Augdstcs  Pampesford, — My  Bister  haa  communi- 
cated to  me,  (IS  head  of  the  family,  the  substance  of  the  veiy 
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flattering  proposal  you  have  been  pleased  to  make  to  her,  as  well 
as  of  her  own  views  already  expressed  to  you.  She  is,  as  I  need  not 
point  out,  folly  competent  in  age  and  otherwise  to  form  her  own 
judgment,  and  I  must  add,  having  known  her  from  our  childhood, 
that  nothing  I  could  say  would  be  likely  to  affect  her  judgment 
in  such  a  matter.  It  is  not  for  me  to  indulge  my  own  feelings  by 
confirming  your  estimate  of  her  qualities,  and  still  less  to  cast 
doubt  on  your  discernment  by  pretending  to  dispute  it.  However, 
as  your  ancestor,  Sir  Solomon,  the  first  baronet,  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  some  one  who  presumed  to  censure  his  full  and  final 
adoption  of  English  customs,  shekels  are  silver,  but  sovereigns 
are  golden.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  it  will  be  long 
before  your  golden  talents  and  advantages  find  in  some  other 
quarter  metal  as  attractive  and  more  congenial. 
Believe  me,  dear  Sir  Augustus, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

ElCHARD  EtCHINGHAM. 

Sir  Augustus  Pampesford,  Bart.,  &c.  &c., 
Pampesford-Eoyal. 

VII. 

From  Miss  Elizabeth  EtchiiKjham  to  Sir  Richard  Etchingham, 

Dear,  dearest  Dickory, — ^Why  are  not  postmen  who  drop 
letters  into  wrong  letter-boxes  decapitated  on  the  spot,  to  prevent 
like  wrongdoing  in  future  ?  Why  if  postmen  drop  letters  into  wrong 
letter-boxes,  is  it  always  the  wrong  letters  that  are  thus  con- 
signed ?  Why  was  it  not  the  black-edged  appeal  from  a  clergyman 
for  funds  to  repair  a  north-country  church,  of  which  I  had  never 
heard,  or  the  splendidly  gilded  and  blazoned  offer  from  a  money- 
lender to  Harry  of  the  mines  of  Golconda,  or  the  bill  for  Laura's 
Sunday  bonnet,  or  the  invitation  to  Cynthia  to  dance  at  Vivian- 
End  in  Easter  week,  that  the  folly  of  the  postman  delayed  in  trans- 
mission  rather  than  your  Pampesford  epistle  ?  I  will  tell  you— =- 
because  man,  and  woman  also,  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly 
upward,  and  because  desperately  wicked  is  the  heart  of  postmen. 

You  see,  thanks  to  this  postman  folly  and  wickedness,  I  never 
had  the  letter,  which  should  have  come  at  breakfast  time,  till 
the  moment  when  TurnbuU  brought  it  into  the  drawing-room 
ostentatiously  laid  upon  the  tea-tray  and  all  unsheltered  from 
Laura's  eyes.    Never  trust  shortsighted  eyes  not  to  see,  nor  deaf 
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ears  not  to  hear.  Blind  eyes  and  deaf  ears  are  freakish  things, 
and  will  play  yon  false  if  yon  pnt  yonr  tmst  in  them.  Lanra  saw 
in  a  moment  from  whom  the  document  stamped  with  the  Tolcame 
postmark  came,  and  before  I  could  forge  a  reason  for  letting  it  lie 
unopened,  Tumbull  ushered  in  no  other  than  Sir  Augustus 
himself.  Beally  Laura's  policy  of  the  open  door  has  much  to 
answer  for.  (As  is  known  to  you,  we  are  never  allowed  the  pro* 
tection  of  a  '  Not  at  home/  unless  we  are  down  with  an  infectious 
disease,  in  bed,  or  in  the  street,  but  sit  at  the  receipt  of  custom 
the  day  through  at  the  mercy  of  all  the  unemployed  in  Christen- 
dom.) To  fill  up  the  cup  of  my  woes,  our  stepmother  frustraCed 
my  attempts  to  leave  the  room,  and,  alas,  T  can't  take  flight 
through  these  French  windows  into  the  harbour  of  the  shrubbery 
as,  in  such  a  predicament,  would  have  been  my  course  at  Tolcame. 
*  Pour  out  the  tea,  dear  Elizabeth,'  was  my  order ;  *  if  it  stands  too 
long  the  tannin  will  ruin  our  digestions.'  Better  be  tanned 
to  shoe  leather,  I  thought,  than  retain  one's  digestion  in  Sir 
Augustus's  company ;  but  this  reflection  I  had  to  keep  to  myself. 
'  And  now  let  us  hear  the  Tolcame  news,'  Laura  persisted ;  ^  I  am 
sure  Sir  Augustus  will  forgive  my  impatience  when  he  knows  that 
it  is  a  fortnight  since  we  heard  a  word  from  our  old  home.'  (I  have, 
you  will  observe,  treated  your  communications  as  private.)  Alas, 
alack,  from  first  to  last  the  luck  was  against  me,  for,  when  forced  to 
open  the  letter  I  proceeded  to  break  the  seal,  up  leapt  Trelawney 
with  a  robust  purr  to  my  knee  and,  jerking  my  elbow  as  he  leapt, 
jerked  out  the  enclosure,  address  upwards,  to  Sir  Augustus's  feet. 
Alack,  alas,  the  envelope  I  saw  was  open  and  probably  meant  for 
my  perusal  before  delivery.  Means  of  escape,  however,  if  not  of 
victory,  were  at  hand,  and  sweeter  than  the  song  of  nightingale 
was  the  sound  at  that  moment  of  Harry's  hoarse  shout  of  *  Eliza- 
beth!' echoing  through  the  house.  And  never  was  man's  call 
more  quickly  responded  to. 

Harry,  poor  fellow,  has  a  cold  in  his  head,  and,  in  passing,  I 
may  mention  that  far  less  to-do  would  he  make  were  a  gun-shot 
wound  his  complaint.  *  I  could  not  go  to  the  drawing-room  after 
you,'  he  explained,  *  as  Tumbull  told  me  that  ass,  Pampesford,  is 
there  again  ;  and  I  want  to  know  if  the  time  hasn't  come  round 
to  inhale  this  beastly  eucalyptus  stuff".'  So  your  letter  was  read 
whilst  the  bath-towel  that  enveloped  brother  and  inhalation 
shrouded  Harry's  proud  head  :  and  read  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  sufferer's  sighs  aud  piteous  appeals  to  be  told  if  *  it  isn't  long 
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enough.'    And  yet  Harry  without  a  qualm  would  have  stonned 
Dargai's  heights,  and  anything  else  really  fonnidable  that  you  Kke. 

As  to  the  Pampesford  antecedents,  I  am  not  surprised  by  what 
you  tell  me.  The  glitter  points  to  an  origin  of  the  sort.  I  do 
wonder  what  the  enclosed  missive  said.  It  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
effectual,  for  you  are  rightly  held  to  be  an  effectual  person.  Sir. 

Later. — And  what  do  you  think  ?  When — Sir  Augustus  safely 
out  of  the  house — I  went  back  to  the  drawing-room,  there  I 
found  J^aura  bathed  in  tears  and  declaring  herself  to  be  most 
deeply  hurt  by  our  secrecy,  our  duplicity,  our  all  things  imagin- 
able that  are  bad,  in  concealing  from  her  matters  that  concerned 
our  very  heart's  blood.  Sir  Augustus  had  evidently  let  her  know 
that  he  has  spent  his  time  during  the  last  fortnight  in  offering 
what  I  have  not  the  sense  to  accept.  I  fear  that  poor  Laura's 
feelings  are  really  injured,  and,  of  course,  a  la  Tnode  of  Laura,  she 
turns  her  injuries  into  an  instance  of  disrespect  to  our  father's 
memory,  who  put  her  *  in  the  place  of  his  wife.'  Her  sympathies, 
I  need  not  tell  you,  are  entirely  with  Sir  Augustus,  who  is,  she 
says,  *  a  very  good-hearted  man.'  I  dare  say  he  is  good-hearted, 
but  it  is  useless  to  argue  with  her  that  the  absence  of  brutality 
in  his  nature  does  not  establish  his  right  to  marry  any  unwilling 
woman  he  may  fix  upon  as  a  desirable  wife. 

Thursday. — Laura  still  wears  a  stone-wall  face,  and  treats 
me  with  a  sort  of  offended-govemess  air,  as  if  I  were  a  child 
in  disgrace.  '  I  am  not  in  your  confidence,  Elizabeth,  and  there- 
fore am  not  surprised  to  see  you  wearing  your  grey  gown  instead 
of  your  black,  or  buying  new  shoe-laces  without  consulting  me.' 
As  an  olive  branch  I  have  written  to  beg  Mrs.  Carstairs  to  come 
to  tea  this  afternoon,  and  I  shall  retire  to  my  room  early  in  the 
entertainment,  so  as  to  give  the  aggrieved  one  a  good  opportunity 
of  complaining  of  me.     What  more  to  please  can  woman  do  ? 

Harry's  cold,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  is  better,  and  he  is  not 
to  die  of  it.  It  is  an  acknowledged  thing  indeed  that  his  sneezes 
will  not  land  him  this  time  in  Hades,  and  he  talks  of  going  north 
for  a  week  at  Easter,  a-fishi.^g.  The  Vivians  have  invited  Cynthia, 
also  Stephen,  to  stay  with  them  at  Vivian-End,  for  a  hunt  ball 
next  week.  Vivian-End,  you  know,  is  Mr.  Biggleswade's  cure,  and 
I  am  thinking  of  packing  up  Trelawney  with  Cynthia's  dancing 
frock  as  Biggleswade  defence.  I  must  not  again  forget  what  I 
have  intended  to  tell  you  before,  which  is  that  Stephen  would 
v^ry  much  like  aij  invitation  to  Tolpftyne.    H^  is  vriti^g  ^b©  Kfe 
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of  some  west-country  mariner  for  the  *  Naval  Notabilities '  series, 
and  thinks  that  you  or  Mr.  Follett  can  afiford  him  some  valuable 
information  on  Wessex  sailor-lore.  Mrs.  Vivian  aflFronted  him  by 
inquiring  if  Noah  was  to  be  included  in  the  *  NavaJ  Notabilities ' 
series. 

It  is  not  for  the  first  time  that  Jim's  expected  arrival  has  given 
Margaret  a  worried  look ;  but  if  there  is  anything  to  be  told  to 
you  she  will  tell  it  herself. 

I  think  I  know  the  FoUetts'  expected  guest,  Mr.  Shipley.  Is 
he  not  brother  to  my  dear  Alice  Newton  ?  I  think  so.  The 
Newtons  have  taken  a  house  in  Sloane  Street  for  three  months, 
and  I  shall  see  something  of  her,  I  hope.  Her  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Ware,  came  to  see  us  the  other  day,  a  woman  devoid  of  under- 
standing, who  thinks  it  is  time  that  Alice,  whose  child  died  a  year 
ago,  *  roused  herself.'  Prolonged  grief  bores  the  onlookers.  We 
are  all  allowed  to  be  unhappy  for  a  little  while,  you  know,  but 
then  we  have  to  *  begin  to  get  over  it.*  Poor  Alice,  I  think  she 
found  in  her  child  consolation  for  her  marriage.  (It  was  Mrs. 
Ware  who,  in  Indian  days,  finding  that  some  one  she  considered 
a  black  sheep  was  not  tabooed  by  Bombay,  pleased  Harry  by  her 
inquiry,  '  What  is  the  use  of  being  respectable  if  such  people  are 
to  be  asked  to  Government  House  ? ') 

Don't  forget  that  it  is  *  expected  of  you '  to  invite  Charles  and 
Minnie  in  the  course  of  time  to  Tolcaiaie.  I  am  really  sorry  for 
Minnie,  a  propoa  of  the  treatment  she  receives  from  her  mother 
in  the  matter  of  *  Only  a  Woman's  Heart ; '  and  I  feel  that  we 
must  all  be  very  good-natured  about  it,  and  make  the  most  of  our 
liking — or,  rather,  the  least  of  our  disliking — of  the  book,  to 
make  up.  When  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Vivian  the  other  day,  I  was 
followed  into  the  house  by  Minnie,  who  came  in  quite  excited  and 
breathless  over  a  most  polite  newspaper  notice  of  the  novel. 
*  My  dear  Minnie,  these  ridiculous  reviews  are  either  written  by 
people  who  have  not  read  the  book,  or  who  know  me,'  was  Mrs. 
Vivian's  comment.  'And  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  Hugo 
Ennismore  writes  in  the  "Minerva,"  and  there  is  nothing  fooli^ 
that  he  would  not  say  or  do  to  please  me,'  &c.  &c.  This  wSs 
hard  on  Minnie,  and  she  was  all  tears  and  tremors  in  a  moment. 
Blanche,  the  pretty  younger  sister,  is  much  happier  in  her  rela- 
tions with  her  mother.  She  laughs  when  attacked,  and  Mrs. 
Vivian  receives  the  laughter  as  a  tribute  to  her  humour,  and  is 
appeased.    From  Mrs,  Vivian,  on  the  same  occasion,  I  got  the 
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latest  intelligence  in  printers*  blunders.  The  printer  of  a  report 
of  some  philanthropic  work  in  which  she  is  interested  turned 
'L'Union  Internationale  des  Amies  de  la  Jeune  Fille'  into 
*  L'Union  Internationale  des  Ain^iea  de  la  Jeune  Fille.'  What  do 
you  think  of  that  ? 

Whilst  Laura  was  confessing  mj  sins  to  Mrs.  Carstairs  this 
afternoon,  I  read  some  chapters  of  Earle's  '  Microcosmographjr  * — 
the  new  reprint.  Perhaps  I  am  right,  perhaps  I  am  wrong ;  but, 
wrong  or  right,  I  prefer  the  portrait  gallery  of  Theophrastus  to 
that  of  Earle,  and  that  of  old  Fuller  in  his  ^  Holy  and  Profane 
State '  to  either.  For  your  guidance,  as  an  elder  brother,  I  might 
make  over  to  you  an  extract  from  the  character  of  *  The  Elder 
Brother '  in  '  The  Holy  State  :  * 

*He  relieveth  his  distressed  kinred,  yet  so,  as  he  continues 
them  in  their  calling.  Otherwise,  they  will  all  make  his  house 
their  hospitaU,  his  kinred  their  calling*  When  one  being  as 
Husbandman  challenged  kinred  of  Bobert  Grosthead  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  and  thereupon  requested  favour  of  him  to  bestow  an 
office  on  him,  "  Cousen  "  (quoth  the  Bishop)  "  if  your  cart  be 
broken  I'le  mend  it ;  if  your  plough  be  old,  I'le  give  you  a  new 
one,  and  seed  to  sow  your  land,  but  an  Husbandman  I  found  you 
and  an  Husbandman  I'le  leave  you."  It  is  better  to  ease  poore 
kinred  in  their  Profession  than  to  ease  them  from  their  Profes- 
sion.*    Very,  very  true. 

Wars  and  rumours  of  wars  :  what  will  come  of  it  all  ?  I  pity 
those  who  sit  in  kings'  and  presidents'  and  prime  ministers'  places — 

One  would  have  lingering  wars  with  little  cost ; 
Another  would  fly  swift,  but  wanteth  wings ; 
A  third  man  thinks,  without  expense  at  all, 
Bj  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtained. 

So  it  was,  so  it  is,  and  so,  I  suppose,  it  will  always  be. 

Do  not  dock  me  when  you  write  of  the  Tolcame  news,  of  the 
Tolcame  sayings  and  doings.  They  throw  up  the  window  and  freshen 
the  air  of  the  room  (Ventilation,  not  draught).  Is  Enticknap,  as 
usual,  grudging  growing-room  to  everything  but  a  cabbage,  and 
hungering — I  trust  futilely — to  dig  the  borders  ?  Don't  let  him. 
If  he  had  his  way  he  would  destroy  every  vestige  of  blossoming 
vegetation.  The  good  creature  confuses  a  Sahara  and  a  flower- 
garden,  and  all  that  he  does  not  cut  down  he  holds  it  his  privilege 
to  dig  up.  I  wonder  if  Merlin,  poor  old  dog,  still,  every  fine 
morning,  takes  a  sun-bath  on  the  terrace  ?     I  liked  to  see  him 

8—5 
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throw  himself  down  before  the  big  myrtle  with  a  sigh  of  reposeful 
content.  And  tell  me  if  the  cocks  and  hens  flourish  and  if  you 
now  are  called  upon  to  find  names  for  the  infants  of  the  poultry- 
yard.  Great  was  Enticknap's  embarrassment  last  year  when 
Margaret  gave  her  own  name  and  Cynthia's  to  two  of  the 
chickens.  With  *  Miss  Cynthie  the  cock  *  and  *  Miss  Margrot 
the  pullet  *  he  finally  solved  the  etiquette  difficulty. 

My  salutations  empressies  to  you  and  to  everything  at  Tol- 
came,  and  those  of  Trelawney  to  the  birds — robin,  linnet,  thrush. 
Much  does  he  wish,  horrid  fellow,  that  it  were  for  him  to  devastate 
the  nests  this  spring.    Good-bye,  good-bye. 

Your  affectionate  Sister, 

Elizabeth. 

VIII. 
Sir  Richard  Etchingham  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Etchhigham. 

My  dear  Elizabeth, — Laura  may  go  to  Duzakh,  which  is  in 
the  Persian  the  opposite  of  Bihisht ;  and  if  you  don't  know  what 
those  two  places  are  you  may  guess.  Seriously,  can  you  go  on 
living  with  her  much  longer  ?  There  is  a  point  where  self-respect, 
after  a  fair  trial,  sets  limits  to  every  social  duty.  However,  Sir 
Augustus's  exit  is  assured,  and  I  shall  not  break  my  heart  because 
it  was  a  little  more  abrupt  than  we  meant. 

For  once  your  penetration  was  at  fault  about  Margaret.  Her 
little  worry  had  nothing  to  do  with  Jem :  we  have  had  a  refusal 
here  too,  but  of  a  very  different  person.  ]Mr.  Weekes,  the  curate, 
who  began  his  relations  to  me  with  a  rather  exaggerated  version 
of  the  civility  due  from  a  younger  man  to  a  considerably  older 
one,  has  become  more  and  more  obsequious  the  last  week  or  two, 
till  at  last  it  was  positively  oppressive.  Margaret,  regarding  him 
as  an  inoffensive  person  to  whom  it  would  be  a  sin  to  refuse  charity, 
continued  to  instruct  him  in  cycling  along  with  me.  Last 
Thursday  morning  he  came  round  when  I  happened  to  be  well 
occupied  with  letters  and  Enticknap  (I  do  remember  that  Friday 
is  outward  mail  day,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  with  some  old 
colleagues),  and  I  said  that  if  Mr.  Weekes  and  Margaret  would 
start  on  our  usual  run — the  one  approximately  flat  piece  of  the 
Thursborough  road  near  us  which  you  once  complained  of  as  our 
one  dull  walk — I  would  come  after  them  presently  and  overtake 

meet  them.     *  Huzur,'  said  Margaret  (she  will  call  me  Huzur, 
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though  T  have  explained  to  her  that  it  is  quite  pointless),  *  can't 
you  really  come  with  us  ? '  But  I  really  could  not  very  well,  and 
saw  no  need  for  it.  In  about  half  an  hour  I  stepped  out  to  fetch 
my  hired  machine  from  the  portion  of  the  stable  which  Margaret 
has  converted  into  a  cycle-house,  when  Margaret  came  riding  in 
at  the  gi^te,  fisister  tlum  usual,  and  almost  ran  against  me,  with 
Mr.  Weekes  panting  and  wobbling  after  her.  They  dismoxmted 
and  took  their  bicycles  in  (Mr.  Weekes's  lives  here  till  he  can  find 
storage  elsewhere — there  is  no  place  at  all  in  his  lodging  in  the 
village,  and  as  his  and  mine  were  hired  from  the  same  shop  in 
Thursborough  at  the  same  time  it  seemed  the  natural  thing),  and 
as  I  was  moving  in  the  same  direction  there  came  out  in  Mar- 
garet's most  practical  housekeeper's  voice — ^the  one  she  uses  when 
something  stupid  aggravates  her — 'Do  stop  talking  that  nonsense, 
Mr.  Weekes,  and  don't  upset  my  machine.'  Then  a  limp  black 
figure,  dusty  "bb  to  the  knees,  came  scrambling  past  me  with  a 
hasty  salute  most  unlike  Mr.  Weekes's  usual  ceremony,  and  when 
he  was  well  out  of  the  gate  Margaret  emerged  and  half  drew,  half 
drove  me  into  the  study.     '  What,'  said  I,  ^  you  don't  mean  to  tell 

me  he  has ? '    She  looked  as  if  she  did  not  quite  know  whether 

to  laugh  or  to  cry ;  you  know  I  become  imbecile  when  people  cry ; 
but  happily  the  laugh  turned  the  scale,  and,  after  giving  a  little 
choke  or  two,  she  collapsed  on  a  stool  in  a  violent  fit  of  laughter. 
'  Yes,  indeed,'  she  said,  when  she  could  find  words,  '  and  he's  been 
proposing  all  the  time.'  Apparently  Mr.  Weekes  accepted  the 
chance  as  a  providential  omen,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  fedrly 
started  he  began  to  blurt  out  incoherent  compliments,  in  which 
the  virtues  of  Margaret,  Much  Buckland,  and  myself  were  hope- 
lessly tangled,  and  then  reeled  off  what  he  intended  to  be  a  pro- 
posal in  due  form,  with  a  ftdl  exposition  of  the  secular  and  spiritual 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  both  parties,  and  to  the  people  of 
the  Bucklands,  from  Maj^aret  becoming  Mrs.  Septimus  Weekes. 
As  he  is  barely  capable  of  riding  and  talking  at  the  same  time, 
his  discourse  was  adorned  by  narrowly  averted  collisions  with  the 
Squares'  fiunily  coach,  a  farmer's  cart,  a  donkey,  a  wheelbarrow, 
and  Margaret  herself.  All  these  events  gave  Margaret  plenty  to 
do  in  looking  out  for  herself  and  ejaculating  imperative  cautions, 
so  she  could  only  get  out  a  few  words  of  dissent.  When  he  fol- 
lowed her  into  the  stable  he  essayed  to  go  down  on  one  knee,  but 
the  space  being  limited,  he  only  achieved  stumbling  over  Mar- 
garet's machine  and  barking  his  shin  against  the  mud-guard.    Net 
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result — Mr.  Weekes  must  find  quarters  for  his  bicycle  somewhere 
else  without  loss  of  time.  By  good  luck  there  was  Jem's  coming 
— now  come,  in  fact — ^and  I  wrote  a  little  note  explaining  to  poor 
Septimus  that  Jem  was  very  particular  about  having  plenty  of 
room.  So  there  is  another  exit,  and  I  have  escaped,  I  trust,  a 
solemn  letter  or  a  solemn  interview  or  both.  And  Margaret,  I 
think,  now  feels  more  intimate  with  her  half-known  parent  from 
the  Indies.  She  had  been  suspecting  the  catastrophe  for  some 
days,  but  looked,  as  I  should  have  looked,  for  something  much 
more  formal  and  dignified.  She  is  not  exactly  angry  with  the 
man,  but  vexed  at  his  folly.  Such  persons  do  seem  a  blot  on  the 
reasonableness  of  things. 

Now  concerning  the  arrival  of  Jem  and  Mr.  Shipley,  which 
also  has  had  unexpected  elements.  Arthur's  movements  are 
known  to  you,  as  he  did  his  duty  by  calling  on  you  before  he 
came  on  here  for  the  holidays,  and  you  have  verified  for  yourself 
his  healthy  state  of  indiflFerence  to  the  problems  of  the  universe. 
I  don't  think  he  will  turn  out  the  sort  of  young  man  who  con- 
siders that  his  own  opinions  must  be  of  serious  importance  to 
God  Almighty.  Well,  Jem  telegraphed  to  us  on  Tuesday  to 
expect  him  by  the  Thursborough  road,  and  the  three  of  us  set 
off  wheeling  after  lunch  on  the  chance  of  a  meeting.  About  four 
miles  out  we  perceived,  as  the  old-fashioned  first  chapter  used  to 
say,  two  riders  approaching  at  a  swift  and  steady  pace  from  the 
cathedral  to\iii.  Meanwhile,  we  had  been  discussing  the  un- 
known Mr.  Shipley.  My  guess  was  a  dry,  precise  little  man. 
Alargaret's  was  a  tall,  thin,  anaemic  man,  with  a  stoop  and  blinking 
eyes.  '  Oh !  no,'  said  Arthur,  '  that's  not  the  sort.  I  know  those 
awfully  clever  history  chaps ;  we  had  one  to  give  a  lecture  to  the 
School  Society  this  half.  He  was  red  and  smooth  and  just  like 
a  Rugby  football,  and  looked  as  if  he  couldn't  stand  up  by  him- 
self. He  talked  of  nothing  but  common  fields  and  grass-fiurming 
and  mangold-wurzels ;  that's  what  they  make  us  learn  for  history 
now.'  '  Look/  said  Margaret,  '  isn't  that  Jem  ? '  '  Somebody  with 
him,  then,'  said  Arthur.  A  few  minutes  showed  that  it  certainly 
was  Jem,  and  with  him  a  proper  enough  man  of  no  remarkable 
dimensions  any  way  in  excess  or  defect,  and  of  decidedly  cheerful 
aspect,  old  enough  to  wear  a  full  beard  in  defiance  of  the  modem 
fashion  of  youth — that  is,  enormously  old  to  Arthur's  eyes,  and 
in  the  novelist's  'prime  of  life'  to  mine.  *Let  me  introduce 
Air.  Shipley/  said  Jem ;  '  we  met  at  Oxbridge  some  time  since. 
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and  we  have  fiEillen  in  on  the  road.'  Not  a  bit  like  any  of  our 
guesses.  Things  very  seldom  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  people 
never.  So  we  rode  back  to  the  Vicarage  quite  an  imposing  pro- 
cession, and  if  Jem  thought  the  pace  funereal,  he  did  not  say  so. 

To  the  Vicarage,  because  Mr.  Shipley  did  not  know  the  way ; 
and  Mr.  FoUett,  who  was  walking  in  the  garden,  had  us  all  in 
to  tea.  We  took  the  back  way  by  reason  of  our  machines,  and 
thereby  were  surprised.  For  who  should  be  sitting  with  Mrs. 
FoUett  but  poor  Weekes!  She  is  a  motherly  comfortable 
person  (all  the  more  so  to  the  world  from  having  no  children  of 
her  own),  and  he  doubtless  had  come  for  consolation.  !Margaret 
made  herself  a  rampart  of  Jem  and  me.  Mrs.  FoUett  asked  if 
there  was  any  more  talk  of  war  in  London,  but  Jem,  not  having 
been  in  London  for  some  days,  disclaimed  knowledge,  and 
Mr.  Shipley  said  there  was  nothing  certain.  '  Is  it  not  shocking, 
Mrs.  Follett,'  said  Mr.  Weekes,  *  that  war  should  still  be  possible  ? 
My  (riend  Dr.  Woggles,  of  the  Universal  Arbitration  League,  wHtes 
to  me  in  a  truly  painful  state  of  anxiety.'  '  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
Vicar  agrees  with  you,'  said  Mrs.  FoUett.     *  But  on  all  Christian 

principles '   he    replied,  and,   catching  sight    of  Margaret, 

gaped  and  came  to  a  dead  stop.  *  But,'  said  Mr.  FoUett,  who 
of  course  knew  nothing  of  our  late  episode,  '  a  clerk  in  orders 
is  hardly  free  to  deny  that  Christian  men  may  sometimes  lawfully 
bear  arms.  Dr.  Woggles  is  probably  not  bound  by  the  Articles. 
And  there  are  some  other  archaic  writings  which  we  are  bound  at 
least  not  to  dismiss  without  consideration.  Sir  fiichard,  will  you 
kindly  take  down  that  Vulgate  which  is  just  behind  your  head 
on  the  shelf?  Thank  you.  And  you.  Miss  Margaret,  will  you 
read  this  verse  ?  You  learnt  Latin  at  your  High  School,  doubt- 
less with  the  true  Italian  vowels — one  thing  at  least  that  girls  are 
taught  better  than  boys.'  *  Please,  Mr.  Vicar,  I  don't  know  Latin,' 
said  Margaret.  '  Enough  to  read  a  text  in  the  Vulgate,'  said 
Mr.  FoUett,  'and  our  barbarous  English  Latin  is  not  what  the 
Vulgate  deserves.'  *A  good  judgment,'  said  Mr.  Shipley.  *  It 
will  save  you  talking,'  I  whispered  to  Margaret.  So  she  took 
the  book  from  the  Vicar,  and  with  a  ring  in  her  voice  quite 
different  from  the  housekeeper  tone,  and  (it  seemed  to  my  ears, 
which  have  heard  a  good  few  tongues  between  Gibraltar  and 
Bombay)  a  mighty  pretty  Italian  accent,  she  read  out : — 

•  Accingere  gladio  tuo  super  femur  titum,  potentissime.  Specie 
tua  et  pulchritudiiie  tua  iniende,  prospere  procede  et  rejna^ 
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propter  verUaiem  et  Tncmauettidmem  et  iustitiam :  et  deducd  te 
7ni/rabUiter  deostera  tuaj 

*  I  suppose/  said  Mr.  Shipley,  *  those  last  words  are  wrongly 
translated,  but  in  themselves  I  like  them  better  than  the  "  terrible 
things "  of  the  English  version.'  '  That  was  why  I  chose  the 
Latin,'  said  Mr.  FoUett.  Mr,  Weekes  had  vanished.  'Well,* 
said  I,  not  having  attended  much  to  Western  public  affairs  for 
some  years,  and  having  no  clear  or  decided  notions  about  the 
Cuban  question,  *  and  who  is  your  mighty  man  that  is  to  gird 
himself  with  his  sword  upon  his  thigh  ? '  *  The  President  of  the 
United  States,'  said  Mr.  Follett,  *  Et  deducat  ipsum  mi/rabUiter 
dextera  sua!  added  Mr.  Shipley.     '  He's  all  right,'  said  Jem. 

So  there  you  have  incidentally  the  answer  to  your  question 
about  rumours  of  war.  We  are  to  dine  at  the  Vicarage  to-morrow. 
Merlin,  who  you  remember  came  from  Jem's  old  home,  is  quite 
spry  at  seeing  him  again.  Arthur, .  who  patronises  us  all  except 
Jem  in  cycling,  took  out  the  family  and  Mr.  Shipley  for  a  ride 
to-day,  and  on  the  return  was  cautioning  us  about  the  incline 
down  to  the  house,  when  the  learned  man,  remarking  that  the 
slight  breeze  against  us  was  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  brake, 
put  up  his  feet,  and,  drawing  ahead  of  Arthur  by  the  advantage 
of  a  man's  weight  over  a  boy's,  sailed  in  neatly  through  the  one 
open  leaf  of  the  gate  with  just  enough  way  on  to  dismount  easily. 
Whereupon  Arthur  has  confided  to  Margaret  and  me  that  he 
considers  Shipley  an  old  brick,  and  doesn't  believe  he  can  be  an 
historian  at  all. 

I  am  asking  Charles  and  Minnie  to  come  here  for  the  short 
Whitsuntide  vacation.  You  have  never  told  me  your  opinion 
about  the  binding  of  Tod's  Eajasthan — and  lots  of  other  things. 
I  must  contrive  to  see  you  soon,  though  they  have  given  me  an 
infinite  deal  of  nothing  to  do  as  chairman  of  the  Parish  Council, 
and  Wessex  farmers  are  less  manageable  than  Eajput  princes,  and 
trains  at  Buckland  Boad  station  are  few  and  evil.  The  only  fast 
thing  one  sees  there  is  the  Midland  express  running  through  to 
the  north,  which  is  obviously  not  of  much  use  to  a  man  who 
wants  to  go  to  London.  It  is  said  that  it  once  slipped  a  coach  for 
a  director,  which  made  a  nine  days'  wonder  for  all  Buckland  folk. 
Think  of  a  time  to  suit  you,  and  I  will  make  it  out  somehow.  No 
more  at  present  from 

Your  loving  Brother, 

BlCHABD  EtCHINGHAM. 
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THE  L.S.D.   OF  SPORTING  RENTS. 

The  author  of  a  recent  work  on  the  laws  for  the  protection  of 
game  points  out  that,  though  formerly  denounced  as  relics  of  bar- 
barism and  a  means  of  oppression  by  landlords,  they  have  now 
become  a  valuable  source  of  revenue  to  the  country.  So  they 
have,  in  a  sense,  for  the  sum  paid  in  licences  to  kill  game 
amounted  last  year  to  184,4882.  But  this,  though  a  means  of 
public  revenue,  is  not  a  source  of  individual  wealthy  nor  can  the 
sum  paid  to  the  public  Exchequer  for  State  permission  to  kill  game 
be  compared  with  the  vast  rent-roll  now  poured  into  the  pockets 
of  private  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  for  the  practical  exercise 
of  the  same  rights.  Part  of  this  sum  is  contributed  by  sports- 
men who  are  not  owners  of  land ;  but  a  very  large  proi)ortion 
is  paid  by  land  owners  whose  estates  do  not  produce  the 
kind  of  game — ^whether  fur,  fish,  or  feather — which  they  prefer 
to  pursue. 

The  capital  value  of  the  sporting  rents  advertised  by  a  single 
firm  of  land  agents  amounted  last  year  to  8,750,0002.,  reckoning 
the  letting  value  at  4  per  cent.     The  fund  so  expended  elsewhere 
than  in  Scotland  is   now  of  such   magnitude   that  it   deserves 
consideration,  if  only  from  the  economic  side.     The  eflfect  of  this 
increment  of  rent,  first  felt  in  the  Highlands,  where  poor  land- 
owners were  raised  from  penury  to  comfort,  and  then  from  com- 
fort to  wealth,  by  the  demand  for  grouse  moors  and  deer  forests, 
and  the  discovery  that  the  former  could  be  improved  year  by  year 
and  the  latter  *  manufactured,'  has  now  extended  to  the  remotest 
counties  of  England,  where  at  all  points  within  reasonable  distance 
of  London  or  the  larger  towns  prices  for  shooting  and  fishing  are 
ever  on  the  rise,  though  the  quality  of  the  sport,  owing  to  the 
indi£ference  of  many  occupiers  and  their  ignorance  of  the  profits 
which  a  little  care  would  ensure,  tend  to  become  yearly  rather 
worse  than  better.     It  is  with  the  rise  in  the  value  of  English, 
rather  than  of  Scotch,  sporting  rights,  and  the  prices  paid  for 
shooting   and   fishing   in   the  South,   rather   than   that  in  the 
North,  that  this  paper   mainly  deals ;    for  the  values   of   good 
English  shooting  and  fishing  often  stand  now  at  double  and  treble 
what  they  were  even  twenty  years  ago.    But  as  Scotland  has  been 
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the  forerunner  in  this  matter,  a  glance  at  the  present  mine  of 
wealth  in  Scotch  shootings  may  give  some  clue  to  what  is  to  come 
in  the  future  to  English  landed  estates  of  every  degree  of  sporting 
capacity. 

If  anyone  would  measure  the  price  which  the  modern  English- 
man is  willing  to  pay  to  gratify  his  taste  for  sport,  let  him 
take  the  list  of  deer  forests  to  let  for  any  one  season.  The 
number  of  these  *  forests ' — in  great  part  manufactured  to  meet 
the  demand,  and  as  much  commercial  undertakings  as  the  stocking 
of  a  cattle  ranche — is  as  striking  as  the  prices  obtained  are 
astonishing.  Good  and  bad,  ancient  'forest'  or  modem  deer 
ranche,  they  owe  their  value  solely  to  their  sporting  rights, 
and  their  values  are  almost  entirely  an  increment  of  the  present 
reign.  It  is  not,  however,  a  net  gain  to  the  owner,  because 
the  sheep  have  been  displaced.  On  the  other  hand,  as  sheep  no 
longer  pay  as  they  used  to,  and  many  of  the  big  sheep  farmers 
were  ruined,  the  net  gain  is  much  larger  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case. 

As  one  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory,  and  figures 
are  not  so  misleading  as  some  persons  prefer  to  maintain,  let  us 
glance  at  the  prices  asked — and,  we  may  add,  obtained  with- 
out diflBculty — for  Scotch  shootings.  Perhaps  Inverness  is  the 
favourite,  as  it  is  the  most  beautiful,  of  the  deer-producing 
counties.  Here  we  shall  be  in  touch  with  the  best  article  and  the 
highest  prices.  But  the  choice  is  not  limited  to  one  or  two 
counties  ;  for  even  of  deer  forests,  the  dearest  and  scarcest  of  the 
demesnes  on  which  sporting  rights  are  for  hire,  there  are  annually 
from  seventy  to  a  hundred  in  the  market.  The  total  aggregate 
rental  asked  for  seventy  such  estates,  on  which  red  deer,  ranging 
in  numbers  from  six  or  seven  to  150  stags  and  hinds,  may 
be  shot  in  a  season,  amounted  last  year  to  109,000i.  This 
total  is  made  up  of  rentals  varying  from  4,000i.  to  400Z.  But 
in  the  county  of  Inverness  alone,  the  sporting  rights  of  the 
first  twenty  estates  on  one  of  the  large  agents'  lists  amounted  to 
just  under  40,000^.,  while  that  of  the  first  ten  reached  26,000f . 
Five  hundred  and  thirty-niijie  grouse  moors ;  four  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  mixed  shootings,  with  every  kind  of  fowl,  from  grouse 
and  pheasants  to  snipe,  rock  pigeons,  and  Solan  geese ;  fifty-five 
winter  shootings,  yielding  birds  and  beasts  from  snipe  to  red  deer 
hinds ;  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  private  fisheries,  advertised 
by  the  same  firm  in  a  single  season,  testify  to  the  recognition 
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of  this  magnificent  source  of  income  to  landed  proprietors  mainly 
north  of  the  Tweed.  If  we  set  the  total  annual  value  of  the 
above  list  at  250,000i.,  deducting  the  rent  of  houses  let  with  the 
sportings,  we  shall  not  be  much  above  the  mark ;  and  adding  to 
this  another  100,000?.  for  deer  forests,  we  shall  get  3o0,000i.  as 
the  annual  value  of  shootings  let  by  a  single  firm  of  agents 
engaged  in  forwarding  this  pleasant  and  profitable  business  between 
landlord  and  sporting  tenants  across  the  border.  In  other  words, 
as  we  have  said  above,  this  represents  the  interest  at  4  per  cent, 
of  a  capital  value  of  8,750,000?.,  credited  to  the  owners  of  these 
particular  moors,  woods,  and  runs,  as  the  value  of  their  sporting 
rights  alone! 

With  this  incomplete  reference  to  the  value  of  sporting  rights 
in  Scotland,  we  may  proceed  to  the  main  object  of  this  paper, 
which  is  to  give  some  facts  and  forecasts  as  to  the  present  and 
future  values  accruing  to  landlords  from  their  sporting  rights  iu 
England,  and  more,  especially  in  the  southern,  home,  western,  and 
eastern  coimties,  which  have  been  hit  hardest  by  the  decrease  in 
the  agricultural  value  of  land. 

Really  first-class  English  pheasant  shootings  are  more  valuable 
than  grouse  moors,  as  the  following  instances  show :  2,500  acres 
of  good  mixed  shooting,  with  no  house,  a  railway  within  two  miles, 
and  a  thoroughly  good  record  of  game  killed  for  four  seasons,  let 
for  eleven  months,  excluding  January,  the  last  month  of  the 
shooting  season,  for  850  guineas !  The  landlord  paid  all  wages 
and  *  rearing  expenses,'  while  the  tenant  paid  for  the  beaters. 
150?.  would  amply  cover  keepers'  wages  and  hire  of  sitting  hens  for 
so  small  an  area.  So  we  may  set  the  value  of  the  sporting  rights 
of  this  2,500  acres  at  a  clear  700?.  per  annum.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  net  profit  to  the  owner  from  agricultural  rent  for  this  property 
amounted  to  2,000?,  per  annum.  Hence  his  sporting  rights  re- 
present more  than  one-third  of  his  income  from  his  land.  The 
average  bag  of  game  was  about  4,000  head.  In  Hampshire  we 
find  50  guineas  asked  for  the  shooting  of  800  acres  for  the  month 
of  September  alone  ;  and  in  Hertfordshire  1,500  acres  of  partridge 
shooting,  for  which  250?.  is  wanted  for  the  season.  The  bag  ex- 
pected is  250  to  300  head  of  partridges,  200  hares,  and  GOO  rabbits. 
This  price  is  the  highest  we  have  seen  demanded  for  so  small  a 
bag ;  but  as  the  ground  is  within  easy  reach  of  town  it  was  pro- 
bably obtained.     The  rental  gives  38.  4cZ.  per  acre. 

There  can  be  no  better  instance  of  the  increment  from  this 
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source  to  the  occupiers  of  purely  agricultural  farms  than  tha 
recent  history  of  the  renta  for  partridge  Bhooting  in  North 
Norfolk,  On  many  of  the  large  estates  of  thia  district  the 
sporting  rights  have  always  been  reser\-ed  by  the  owners.  But 
on  a  very  large  proportion  the  tenant  farmers  have  the  sporting 
rights  in  their  own  hands,  and  have  so  held  them  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  or  more.  The  greater  part  of  this  land  is  famously 
well  farmed,  not  the  poor,  sandy,  heathy  soil  which  one  sees  round 
Thetford,  and  what  is  called  the  '  breck '  land  of  Norfolk,  much  of 
which  is  hardly  fit  for  anything  else  but  game  farming  and  rabbit 
warrens;  though  there  is  some  of  this  at  Sandringham.  It  is 
light  chalky  soil,  which  drains  itself;  and  though  near  to  the  sea, 
the  crops  never  seem  to  suffer  from  the  sea-fogs.  This  land  is 
divided  into  very  large  fields,  with  small  weak  fences  between 
them,  and  very  little  artificial  cover,  except  the  strips  of  wood  and 
plantations  for  partridges  to  nest  in.  The  big  bare  fields  are  all 
farmed  '  high,'  with  crops  set  like  patterns,  and  great  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  turnip  fields  to  feed  them.  Nothing  whatever  is 
conceded  to  the  needs  of  game.  Not  a  thistle  patch,  or  a  rough 
uncleaned  ditch,  or  a  late  crop  of  thin  barley  is  to  be  seen  to  hold 
birds  late  or  give  them  nesting-places  early.  The  land  is,  in  fact, 
fanned  on  thorough  'business'  principles;  all  the  rabbits  are 
killed  off  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  hares,  and  yet  the 
shooting  rents  are  simply  enormous,  because  this  district  is,  for 
some  cause  not  clearly  understood,  the  second  best  natural  partridge 
ground  in  England.  The  best  is  on  the  Norfolk  '  breck '  lands ; 
but  the  country  from  Wolferton  (the  station  for  Sandringham) 
past  Docking,  Heacham,  Stanhoe,  Holkham,  and  on  to  Cromer, 
swarms  with  partridges ;  and  as  all  of  it  has  the  same  natm-al 
advantages,  except  that  that  which  fringes  the  reclaimed  marshes  of 
the  coast  is  perhaps  the  best,  the  demand  for  shootings  there  is 
keen.  Now  these  stocks  of  partridges  do  not  cost  the  tenant 
farmer  one  single  penny,  either  to  rear  or  to  protect.  The  men 
on  his  farm  give  an  eye  to  the  nests,  and  fortunately  shooting  has 
60  long  been  recognised  as  a  valuable  asset  in  that  j)art  of  the 
country  that  no  one  ventures  an  inch  across  the  border  when 
shooting  neighbouring  land,  and  egg-steahng  is  reported  and 
punished  promptly,  as  it  ought  to  be.  There  are  no  rabbits  left, 
and  the  Crround  Game  Act  enables  the  tenant  to  keep  the  stock 
of  hares  as  low  as  be  likes.  Consequently,  in  letting  thia 
■oting,  he  lete  only  partridge  shooting;  and  to  maintain  this,  as 
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we  have  said,  costs  him  nothing.  Before  seeing  exactly  what 
it  brings  him  in  now,  we  may  go  back  fifteen  years,  when 
&rming  was  at  its  worst,  after  a  period  of  great  prosperity. 
If  he  did  not  hold  the  right  of  sporting  then,  he  probably  received 
it  gratis,  or  plvs  a  big  reduction  of  rent  about  that  time.  This 
was  fietir  enough,  for  times  were  shocking,  and  the  landlord  was 
often  only  too  glad  to  part  with  sporting  rights  in  pl£ice  of  cash. 
Kents  then  went  lower  still,  and  on  these  big  farms  of  from  500  to 
1,200  acres  the  new  tenants  generally  entered  naturally  into  the 
sporting  right.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  attempted  to  be  withheld ; 
times  were  still  too  bad.  Neither  did  the  tenants,  though  anxious 
to  make  all  the  money  they  could,  set  any  high  monetary 
value  on  this  right.  A  very  few  years  ago  hardly  one  of  these 
fanners  let  his  shooting.  They  kept  it  to  amuse  themselves  and 
their  friends.  Then  one  or  two  set  the  example  of  letting ;  and 
the  prices  made,  followed  by  the  steady  increase  in  the  demand 
for  shooting,  and  the  subsequent  rise  of  it«  letting  value  per  acre, 
have  made  this  practice  almost  universal. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  prices  paid  for  this  North  Norfolk 
shooting  are  too  high,  even  in  the  face  of  the  demand  for  it.  One 
ferm  of  1,000  acres,  with  no  wood  on  it  at  all,  purely  partridge 
shooting,  let  for  1102.  The  farm  itself  is  only  rented  at  5402. 
per  annum,  so  for  his  sporting  right  the  occupier  netted  a  little 
over  one-fifth  of  the  rent  he  was  paying.  Three  years  ago  he  did 
not  let  it  at  all,  and  fifteen  years  ago  he  might  perhaps  have 
made  302.  or  402.  for  his  shooting,  a  rent  which  would  have 
entitled  the  shooting  tenant  to  keep  up  enough  rabbits  to  do  102. 
worth  of  damage  at  least.  This  *  unearned  increment  *  represents 
to  such  a  tenant  a  reduction  on  his  rent  of  twenty  per  cent.,  a 
very  welcome  and  real  addition  to  the  value  of  landed  property. 
For  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  the  present  leases  are  re- 
arranged, this  increment  will  be  taken  into  consideration  as  a 
landlord's  asset.  Quite  recently  on  land  in  Norfolk  rented  by  the 
agricultural  tenants  at  68.  per  acre,  the  sporting  rights  were  at 
once  sublet  at  28.  per  acre. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  cheaper  to  rent  English  shooting 
from  the  landlord  than  from  the  tenant.  The  former  does  not 
drive  such  a  hard  bargain.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  case  the 
area  is  often  much  larger  than  that  which  can  be  hired  from 
tenants,  and  it  commonly  happens  that  a  large  bouse  has  to  be 
t^en  as  well. 
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It  is  the  common  experience  of  land  agents  that  the  shooting 
lets  the  house.  Consequently  it  is  usually  reserved  for  the  owner 
in  making  leases  with  tenant  farmers. 

The   valuation  of  sporting  rights  in  this  case  is  somewhat 
difficult,  because  the  rent  of  the  house  has  to  be  deducted  from 
that  of  manor  and  shooting.     Often,  however,  there  is  an  oflfer 
to  let  them  separately.     Whether  these  high  rents   for  mere 
partridge  shooting  will  be  maintained  is  doubtful.     The  logical 
course  would  be  for  them  to  continue  rising,  as  the  rents  of 
grouse  inoors  have  gone  on  rising.     Grouse  moors  now  fetch  on 
the  average   12.  per  brace  of   grouse  killed  in  good   seasons. 
On  the  small   1,000-acre  shooting  above  mentioned  300  brace 
of  partridges  were  killed  in  one  season — at  a  cost  in  rent  of 
llOi.     This  is  something  over  7s.  per  brace,  which  is  unsatis- 
factory enough  when  one  remembers  that  last  season  partridges 
only  averaged  28.  per  brace  to  sell  through  the  season.     But  the 
bag  is  a  large  one,  much  larger  for  the  area  than  on  most  grouse 
moors.     It  would  be  an  exceptionally  good   Scotch  moor  that 
would  yield  anything  approaching  an  average  of  300  brace  to 
each    1,000  acres.      So  comparing  these  bags,  and  taking  the 
rise   in  value  from  shooting  as  the  standard,  there  would  seem 
to  be  room  for  a  rise  in  the  rents  of  partridge  manors  in  England. 
It  may  be  objected  that  as  the  partridge  is  to  the  English 
fields  what  the  grouse  is  to  the  moors  of  Scotland,  the  mainstay 
of  highly  rented  natural  sport,  the  pheasant  being  an  artificial 
product  in  both  countries,  the  partridge  ought  to  be  capable  of 
making  as  rapid  increase  as  the  grouse   have  under   care  and 
preservation,  if   English    sporting  rights  are   to   maintain  their 
rise  in  value.     It  is  not  contended  here  either  that  the  partridge 
will   increase   as    grouse   have,  or  that  the  prices  of  partridge 
shooting  will  reach  the  fancy  price  of  grouse  shooting,  though  it 
is   oiot  impossible  that   they   will   appo^oximate^  possibly  by  a 
lowering  of  the  value  of  grouse  moors,  while  that  of  partridge 
manors  rises.     But  the  partridge   on   land  now  neglected  will 
increase  enormously.     The  writer  has  known  400  birds  killed  on 
600  acres,  where  previous  to  ordinary  care  being  taken  not  100 
were  shot  in  the  season. 

If  the  shooting  rights  of  ordinary  English  land  are  a  potential 
Uver  mine  with  an  increasing  yield,  a  decent  trout  stream  or 

Imon    river  is  a  very  Pactolus;    it    simply    flows    with   gold! 

le  quantity  of  such  fishing,  especially  of  good  trout  fishing, 
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within  reach  of  London  is  so  limited,  and  the  demand  by  wealthy 
fishermen  so  great,  that  no  limit  to  the  prices  asked  is  yet  in 
sight.  SOOl.  was  asked  this  season  for  1^  mile  on  a  trout  stream 
in  Kent,  near  to  London.  I  believe  there  are  reaches  of  the  Test 
and  Itchen  which  let  for  five  shillings  a  fathom,  and  that  before 
long  a  mile  of  Hampshire  trout- stream,  without  an  acre  of  land 
except  the  right  to  fish  from  the  banks,  will  be  a  fair  younger  son's 
provision.  The  price  of  the  short  length  of  the  Itchen  opposite  the 
Hospital  of  St,  Cross  is  always  quoted  as  an  index  to  the  market 
value  of  Hampshire  fishing.  Even  small  and  distant  streams  in  the 
South  fetch  £uicy  rents.  Thus  for  a  fishing  on  the  river  Lamboume, 
above  Newbury,  yielding  175  trout  in  sixteen  days' fishing — which, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  very  pretty  sport — eighty  guineas  are  asked 
for  fix)m  May  15  to  the  end  of  August.  This,  though  only  trout 
fishing,  is  reasonable  enough,  compared  with  the  prices  asked  for 
by  no  means'first^rate  salmon  streams.  For  nine  hundred  yards  of 
the  Tweed  802.  is  required ;  for  two  and  a  half  miles  on  the  same 
river,  300^  On  the  Eden,  for  nine  or  ten  casts,  with  a  prospect  of 
thirty  fish  if  the  water  is  in  good  order,  90i.,  or  (say)  3^.  per  fish  ! 

The  carefully  worded  advertisements  of  fishings  to  let  suggest 
that,  however  shy  the  trout,  there  is  no  fear  of  scaring  the  angler. 
The  following  strikes  us  among  others  taken  at  random : — 
Wales — on  the  banks  of  the  Usk.  A  small  house  with  two  sitting 
rooms  and  five  bedrooms,  also  servants'  room,  and  a  cottage 
adjacent  to  the  river.  The  fishing  to  let  consists  of  about  one  mile 
on  both  banks  of  the  Usk,  with  salmon  and  trout.  The  tenancy 
would  be  from  the  15th  of  February  to  the  2nd  of  November. 
The  maximum  recent  bag  of  salmon  is  stated  to  be  138,  and  the 
lowest  28 — trout  numerous.  For  .this  the  rent  asked  is  490Z. ! 
The  landlord  employs  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  pays  their  wages  ; 
the  man  to  act  as  river  watcher.  But  the  advertiser  warns  the  lessee 
that  the  man  must  not  be  expected  to  work  in  the  day  if  he  is  to 
watch  at  night.  Considerate  man !  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  4901,  would  almost  have  covered  the  expense  of  a  regular 
watcher. 

Betuming  from  Wales  to  Hampshire,  the  following  gives  some 
idea  of  what  is  the  present  value  of  a  really  first-rate  bit  of  water 
on  a  Hampshire  stream.  The  property  advertised  was  on  the 
Test,  with  one  mile  of  first-class  trout  fishing  and  some  side 
streams.  With  this  fishing — by  a  curious  inversion  of  the  usual 
order  of  thought — *  goes'  a  good    ordinary  gentleman's  house, 
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with  four  sitting-rooms,  a  dozen  bed-rooms,  and  pretty  old 
gardens,  also  a  £edr  partridge  manor  with  a  few  pheasants  and  hares ; 
estimated  total  bag,  about  400  partridges  and  250  pheasants, 
hares,  and  rabbits.  By  the  lease  the  tenant  is  to  pay  for  this 
4002.  a  year,  with  a  premium  of  1,8002.,  or  another  3002.  per 
annum  plvs  interest  on  1,8002.  for  six  years,  say  442.  As  such  a 
house  could  be  rented  at  1502.  in  a  very  good  neighbourhood,  the 
annual  price  of  this  bit  of  fishing  and  shooting  may  be  set  at 
6942.  per  annum. 

It  is  di£E[cult  to  hire  sporting  rights  in  England,  when  the 
estate  is  of  large  dimensions,  without  the  mansion  which  naturally 
goes  with  the  land.  Consequently  the  rent  of  the  housie  has  in 
most  cases  to  be  deducted  firom  the  rent  of  the  shooting.  The 
*  capital  residence '  or  '  fine  old  Elizabethan  mansion '  is  a 
dead  weight  to  the  shooting  tenant ;  at  the  same  time  the  tenant 
of  one  of  these  houses  must  have  some  shooting  to  amuse  himself 
with.  Sometimes  the  shooting  and  fishing  is  rather  cheap  as  an 
annexe  to  the  house.  More  often  the  house  is  a  burden  which 
makes  the  sport  abominably  dear.  The  writer  knows  of  a  Scotch 
castle,  let  with  20,000  acres  of  mixed  shooting  and  fishing,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  rent,  cost  on  a  very  modest  scale  3,0002. 
a  year  to  be  decently  comfortable  in,  while  on  the  whole  of 
this  big  area  of  shooting  and  fishing  not  one  good  day's  sport 
was  obtained.  Sometimes  really  first-class  sporting  ground  has 
suffered  from  too  little  shooting.  On  one  very  good  estate  in 
Yorkshire  a  friend  of  the  writer's  took  the  shooting.  It  was 
about  3,000  acres,  250  of  which  was  cover ;  and,  as  things  go,  it 
was  not  dear.  But  the  first  year  there  were  very  few  birds  on  it, 
and  those  mainly  old  ones.  The  head  keeper  explained  matters 
thus :  *  Well,  you  see,  sir,  this  estate  has  never  been  properly 
shot.  There  was  Sir  William ;  he  was  too  old,  and  he  didn't 
shoot.  Then  there  was  his  sister,  Miss  Jane ;  she  come  into  the 
property,  and  she  didn't  shoot.  And  now  there's  Lady  B. ;  she 
don't  shoot  either — and  that's  how  it  comes  we've  so  few  birds.' 

As  a  rule  the  very  best  shootings  do  not  come  into  the  market 
at  all.  People  who  know  their  value  are  always  ready  to  take 
them  when  the  tenant  dies.  Consequently  the  values  of  sporting 
rights  given  above  are  certainly  twenty-five  per  cent,  below  those  of 
the  very  choicest  shootings.  Many  of  these,  belonging  to  the 
great  owners,  are  never  let,  and  probably  never  will  be.  The  same 
holds  good  of  salmon  rivers. 
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Really  firsl-class  waters  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  a  privilege 
to  be  allowed  to  pay  any  price  the  owner  may  want  when  the  last 
tenant  dies  or  retires.  If  the  shooting  of  some  first-class  English 
property  comes  into  the  market,  the  lessor  is  generally  a  lady 
who  has  succeeded  or  is  manager  daring  a  minority.  These 
opportonities  are  worth  taking,  for  the  traditions  on  these  proper- 
ties are  all  in  &your  of  game  preserving,  and  the  lessee  meets 
no  opposition ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  is  fairly  agreeable  and 
considerate,  will  probably  win  golden  opinions. 

The  instances  given  above  are  evidence  both  of  the  actual  and 
possible  money  value  accruing  from  the  letting  of  sporting  rights 
in  England.  But  apart  from  any  fancy  rise  in  these  values  from 
the  increase  of  demand  and  the  limited  supply,  a  very  large  Id- 
crement  could  be  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  good  sense 
and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  occupiers  and  owners  in  districts 
where,  as  the  phrase  goes,  there  is  ^  no  preserving.'  This  phrase 
has  not  the  negative  significance  which  its  form  indicates.  '  No 
preserving '  means,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  entire  neglect  of  any 
precautions  whatever  to  maintain  a  stock  of  game — not  of  artifi- 
cially reared  pheasants,  but  the  game  native  and  natural  to  the 
soil — the  partridge,  the  hare,  and  the  rabbit,  especially  the 
partridge.  It  is  a  form  of  that  laziness  and  narrowness  which  has 
made  the  ordinary  English  agricultural  tenant  the  most  helpless, 
unprogressive,  'stick-in-the-mud'  class  engaged  in  any  com- 
mercial industry  in  this  country.  They  are  now  well  awake  to 
the  fAci  that  they  can  get  good  money  for  their  shooting.  But 
while  always  ready  to  raise  the  rent  on  their  shooting  tenants, 
they  rarely,  very  rarely,  take  any  trouble  to  raise  the  head  of 
game  by  according  the  ordinary  means  of  protection  so  easily 
given  by  the  occupiers.  If  they  would  only  give  directions  to 
their  farm  hands  to  take  care  of  the  nests,  and  pay  a  small  reward 
for  those  that  hatch  oflF,  discourage  dogs  running  loose  on  their 
land  in  the  nesting  and  hatching  time,  and  make  their  labourers 
report  any  cases  of  netting  or  wiring  hares,  they  would  raise  the 
stock  to  double  or  treble  its  present  number.  In  many  parishes 
farm  adjoins  farm  for  miles,  on  which  the  occupiers  do  not 
expend  as  many  shillings  in  protecting  the  valuable  asset  of 
game  as  they  do  in  growing  a  crop  of  geraniums  and  pansies  for 
their  fiower  beds.  Over  these  large  areas  the  shooting  is  almost 
worthless.  Shooting  tenants  now  require  to  see  the  previous 
year's  results ;  and  no  sensible  man  would  even  rent  it,  for  if  he 
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came  down  after  the  first  week  in  the  i 


.  he  would  scare 


{;et  a  shot.  A  little  combination,  a  little  less  of  the  lazy  belief 
that  game  '  cornea  of  itself,'  and  this  kind  of  ground  would  he 
worth  2s.  per  ncre,  instead  of  nt  the  outside  sixpence  or  sevenpence. 
We  knew  an  instance  in  which  one  of  these  neglected  areas  was 
gradually  secured  by  one  enterprising  sportsman,  who  by  taking 
the  shooting  of  different  farms,  and  adding  to  his  area  from  year 
to  year,  secured,  mostly  by  lease,  sixteen  hundred  acres,  for  which 
he  paid  an  average  of  sixpence  per  acre.  It  was  very  feir 
partridge  ground ;  but  when  he  secured  it  there  was  scarcely  a 
bird  or  a  hare  to  be  seen  after  the  first  few  days'  shooting.  None 
of  the  occupiers  gave  a  thought  to  the  game,  and  preferred  six- 
pence per  acre  with  no  trouble  to  28.  per  acre  at  the  cost  of  a 
little  \'igilance.  So  they  let  their  laboiirera  take  what  eggs  there 
were,  to  sell  or  make  puddings  ofj  and  any  villager  who  took  the 
trouble  could  wire  the  hares,  and  often  sold  them  back  to  the 
owners.  Oddly  enough,  this  was  Bear  London.  The  new  shoot- 
ing tenant,  with  the  services  of  one  elderly  keeper,  has  made  a 
good  partridge  manor  of  this  ground.  It  baa  swtirmed  with  birds 
for  the  last  three  seasons,  has  been  regularly  shot  by  four  guns, 
and  could  be  let  to-morrow  for  140i. ;  aud  all  the  men's  wages 
amount  to  40?.  But  this  leaves  a  difference  of  60i.  between 
the  present  value  and  that  which  it  formerly  fetched.  Where 
numbers  of  small  holdings  adjoin,  the  value  of  the  sporting 
right  usually  lapses  entirely.  The  occupiers  are  always  i>ottering 
about  their  fields,  they  all  keep  dogs,  and  few  partridges  ever 
bring  off  a  brood.  This  is  ridiculous  and  wasteful.  The  birds 
sit  so  close  that  unless  the  eggs  are  actually  taken  they  seldom 
desert,  and  the  small  tenant,  being  constantly  present  on  his  land, 
could  easily  see  that  the  nests  are  not  disturbed.  His  small 
patchy  crops  are  capital  cover,  and  if  he  can  get  3J.  for  his  sixty- 
acres  of  shooting  it  means  a  good  de.il  to  him.  But  as  it  is,  he 
prefers  the  company  of  bis  terrier,  even  to  his  possible  Zl.  or  \l., 
and  the  dog  disturbs  in  its  daily  visits  every  partridge's  nest  on 
the  holding.  All  the  adjacent  holdings  are  'messed  about'  in 
the  sameway,and  the  sporting  value  is  nothiug.  They  manage  these 
things  better  in  Germany.  In  Jlecktenburg-Schwerin  there  are 
numbers  of  parishes  in  which  the  whole  area  is  broken  up  into 
small  holdings.  The  owners  combine  to  protect  the  partridges 
and  hares,  shut  up  their  dogs  in  the  nesting  time,  and  the 
official  who  corresponds  to  our  Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council  lets 
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the  whole  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  uses  the  money  to  pay  the 
Toiesl 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Scotland  there  was  a  very  large  pro- 
portioiiate  increase  in  the  return  of  game  killed  when  preserving 
grouse  became  nniversal.  Whole  ranges  of  moorland  formerly 
neglected  were  protected,  the  grouse  being  looked  after  in  the 
nesting  season  and  arrangements  made  to  prevent  wasteful  heather 
burning)  which  injured  the  stock  of  grouse.  When  there  were 
710  neglected  areas,  all  the  adjacent  ground  became  better  stocked, 
and  gave  fax  less  trouble.  As  English  agricultural  holdings  are 
very  small  in  comparison  with  Scotch  moors,  this  extension  of  pre- 
serving is  difficult  to  maintain.  But  if  small  occupiers  will  com- 
bine they  will  find  the  same  good  results  accruing,  and  higher 
rents  paid  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  quality  of  the  sporting. 
Passing  from  small  holdings  and  their  depreciated  sporting  value, 
to  large  ones,  where  inteUigence  and  industry  supplant  indolence 
and  stupidity,  the  following  case  may  be  of  interest :  Some  years 
ago  a  private  company  was  formed  to  take  advantage  of  the  very 
low  rents  of  agricultural  land  on  the  western  line  in  Wiltshire, 
Salisbury  Plain,  and  adjacent  counties.  This  company  is  now 
almost  the  largest  farming  concern  in  England.  It  secured  great 
tracts  of  land,  sometimes  as  low  as  28,  6d,  per  acre.  Much  was 
held  on  long  leases  at  4«.  and  3a.  6d.  per  acre.  For  the  com- 
pany the  good  farmhouses  attached  to  the  dozens  of  farms  held 
by  them  were  no  use.  All  they  needed  were  the  bailiffs'  and 
labourers'  cottages.  Being  ahead  of  the  times  in  more  ways  than 
one,  they  insisted  that  their  managers  should  make  it  part  of  the 
labourers'  duty  to  give  an  eye  to  the  game,  especially  the  part- 
ridges, and  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  regular  assets  of  the 
farm,  just  as  much  as  the  poultry.  There  was  soon  a  good  head 
of  game,  and,  as  much  of  the  land  was  contiguous,  the  company's 
game  preserves  helped  each  other,  according  to  the  obvious  and 
(in  Scotland)  well-recognised  rule,  that  the  more  general  and  wide- 
spread the  care  of  game  the  more  satisfactory  the  results  over  that 
area.  The  company  then  let  all  their  shooting  at  high  prices,  and 
let  all  the  old  farmhouses  for  shooting-boxes.  These  houses  were 
included  in  their  leases  of  the  farms,  and  as  the  *  company '  could 
not  live  in  twenty  houses  the  profit  made  on  them  was  wholly  to 
the  good.  The  result  was  that  the  rent  of  thousands  of  acres, 
held  on  long  leases,  of  this  very  low-rented  land  was  paid  for  by  the 
shooting  rents  and  the  rent  of  the  farmhouses  as  shooting-boxes. 
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The  latter  depends  on  the  existence  of  the  former,  for  no  one 
would  take  these  houses,  often  far  from  a  station  and  in  out-of- 
the-way  places,  unless  they  were  headquarters  for  sport.  Here, 
then,  is  a  very  striking  instance  of  the  economic  part  played  by 
*  sporting  rights '  properly  used. 

So  far  we  have  mainly  indicated  the  profits  accruing  to  owners 
and  occupiers  from  the  new  value  commanded  by  the  letting  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sporting  right.  We  must,  however,  spare  a 
word  to  the  tenant,  who  has  the  privilege  of  paying  on  the  scale 
we  have  indicated.  If  he  is  to  exercise  his  expensive  amusement 
undisturbed,  he  will  do  well  to  treat  the  whole  thing  as  a  business 
matter  in  the  drawing-up  of  leases  and  agreements.  The  law  is 
all  on  the  side,  not  of  the  owner,  but  of  the  occupier  of  the  soil, 
the  farming  tenant.  We  do  not  refer  here  to  ground  game,  but 
to  the  exercise  of  all  sporting  rights  whatever.  The  law  assumes 
these  to  belong,  not  to  the  owner,  but  to  the  occupier.  Unless 
the  latter  gives  them  up  in  his  lease,  he  has  them  as  well  as  his 
farm.  The  owner  has  parted  with  them,  and  cannot  let  them. 
They  belong  to  the  tenant.  Even  if  the  latter  has  agreed  to  give 
up  the  sporting  right  to  his  landlord,  he  cannot  divest  himself 
of  the  right  of  killing  ground  game. 

Further,  any  agreement  made  between  the  shooting  tenant  and 
the  landlord  must  be  by  document  under  seal.  If  it  is  not,  the 
farming  tenant  can  refuse  the  sporting  tenant  permission  to  enter. 
Where  possible,  in  all  English  shootings  it  is  far  preferable,  after 
the  first  year,  to  obtain  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years  following.  The 
times  make  it  likely  that  the  price  of  shootings  will  rise,  so  there 
is  little  chance  of  a  loss ;  while  the  tenant  has  some  chance  of 
recouping  himself  for  *  unexhausted  improvements.' 

C.  J.  Cornish. 
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*  Sennacherib  says  Hepsy  hedn't  ought  to  done  it  'thout  takin' 
his  advice/ 

As  Mrs.  Borrill  thus  spoke  she  sighed,  and  let  herself  down 
into  her  rocking-chair  by  degrees,  as  if  she  had  been  a  badly 
jointed  dolL  She  groaned  when  fairly  seated,  and  after  turning 
and  chewing  the  bit  of  Turkey  rhubarb  in  her  mouth,  as  if  the 
act  of  rumination  cleared  her  thoughts,  she  resumed  her  discourse. 

'  Sennacherib  says  he's  the  only  man  in  the  hull  family,  an' 
that's  the  truth.  You've  be'n  a  widder  nigh  on  to  sixteen  years, 
Jane,  an'  your  boys  aint  quite  seventeen  yit,  an'  twins  at  that. 
Sennacherib  says  twins  aint  never  good  far  ez  much  as  ef  they 
wa'nt  twins.' 

Jane  laughed.  '  I  guess  my  boys  is  equal  to  any,  an'  I  guess 
folks  know  it,'  she  said  comfortably.  She  was  a  stout,  rosy 
woman,  the  very  opposite  of  her  sister  Burrill,  who  was  sallow 
and  bony,  as  well  as  melancholy. 

*  You  always  take  things  so  easy,  Jane !  Thet's  jest  whar  it 
is.  Sennacherib  says  there  don't  nobody  think  of  nothin',  nor 
worry  about  nothin',  only  him  and  me.' 

*  Well,  Elmiry,  you  an'  Sennacherib  kin  worry  ef  you  want  to. 
I  don't  know  about  Aim,  but  you'll  be  down  with  one  of  your  sick 
headaches,  as  sure's  you  live,  ef  you  go  on  this  way.  Hepsy  kin 
take  the  new  minister  to  board  for  all  me.  I've  got  my  own 
work  to  tend  to,  an'  I  calculate  to  tend  right  up  to  it.  Moreover, 
I  expect  Hepsy'll  tend  to  her'n.  Ef  she  don't,  taint  my  fault,  an' 
I  aint  goin'  to  worry  none.  You  goin'  to  the  prayer  meetin'  this 
evenin'  ? ' 

*  Maybe ;  I  don't  know  yit.  Hepsy's  awful  sot  on  havin'  her 
own  way,  don't  you  think  so,  Jane  ?  * 

*  I  don't  know.' 

*  I  guess  I  know,  then.  I  guess  Sennacherib  an*  me  took 
trouble  enough  with  her  long  after  Mehitable  died.  We  calculated 
she'd  ought  to  rented  her  house  this  winter,  an'  come  an'  stop 
'long  of  us.  Sennacherib's  troubled  with  dyspepBy,  an'  Hepsy's  real 
handy  'bout  cookin'.     I  aint  able  to  git  round  as  I  used.  .  .  .  Ef 
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she*d  done  the  way  we  wanted,  we  could  hev  boarded  the  minister 
ez  well  ez  not/ 

Mrs.  Wing  glanced  at  her  sister,  and  repressed  a  smile.  Mrs. 
Burrill  had  twice  tried  to  keep  boarders,  but  had  failed,  and  the 
disappointment  had  worn  upon  her. 

'  Sennacherib  says  seems  ez  ef  she  took  the  minister  to  board 
out  of  spite,'  she  continued.  *  It's  wonderful  how  spiteful  folks 
is,  when  you  come  to  look  into  things.' 

*  I  don't  see  why  Sennacherib  thinks  she  done  it  out  of  spite.* 

*  Don't  see  why  she  done  it  out  of  spite  ?  Aint  she  my  own 
sister's  child,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  An'  aint  she  all  the  niece  we've 
got — ^you  an'  me  ?  You  aint  but  ten  years  older'n  she  is.  You 
aint  never  had  no  care  of  her,  Jane  Wing.' 

*  She  was  twenty-five  year  old,  if  she  was  a  day,  when  Mehitable 
died.' 

*  She  hed  the  typhoid  dysentery  to  our  house,  I  guess,  ef  she 
wa!nt  a  baby,'  answered  Mrs.  Burrill,  with  asperity.  *  An'  ef  she'd 
gone  up  to  cousin  Eliza  Lawson's  right  off,  after  Mehitable  was 
buried,  she'd  hed  the  typhoid  dysentery  thar,  stid  of  to  our 
house.' 

*  I  don't  suppose  she  had  the  dysentery  o'  purpose.' 

*  Wal,  I  don't  know's  she  did,  an'  I  don't  know  as  she  did. 
Seems  ez  ef  everythin'  come  on  Sennacherib  an'  me.  You  seen 
Hepsy  lately,  Jane  ? ' 

*  I  see  her  now,  comin'  up  through  the  ten-acre  lot.' 

*I  want  to  know!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Burrill.  'She's  comin' 
along  real  fast,'  she  continued,  looking  out  of  the  window  with 
interest.  *  She's  comin'  to  borry  somethin',  Jane,  sure's  you 
live ! ' 

*  You  there,  Aunt  Jane  ? '  called  a  sharp  voice  outside,  and  a 
tall  gaunt  woman  of  forty  came  in  hurriedly.  Her  sallow,  wedge- 
shaped  face  became  suffused  with  a  deep  crimson  when  she  saw 
Mrs.  Burrill. 

*  I  come  over  to  see  ef  you  hed  any  white  Indian  meal,  Aunt 
Jane.     I  haven't  time  to  go  to  the  store.' 

*  I  guess  I  have,  a  little — about  a  cupful.' 

*  That'll  do.     I'll  bring  it  back  to-morrow.' 

Hepsy  followed  Mrs.  Wing  into  the  inner  kitchen,  as  if  she 
dreaded  to  be  alone  with  her  Aunt  Elmira.  But  that  lady  lifted 
up  her  voice,  and  spoke. 

'  Wal,  Hepsy  Ghoate,  you've  got  holt  of  the  new  minister  I 
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hear ;  but  I  guess  you  aint  goin'  to  find  it  none  too  easy  to  keep 
him.  They  say  he's  awful  partickler  about  his  victuals.  I  heerd 
so  when  I  was  to  Nantick  last  week,' 

Hepsy  flushed.  *  I  guess  I  know  how  to  cook's  well's  some, 
Aunt  Elmiry/  she  rejoined. 

*  Wal,  mebbe  you  kin.  Mebbe  you  kin  take  keer  of  folks  ez 
aint  noways  related  to  you  ;  but  your  Uncle  Sennacherib  says  you 
aint  ben  none  too  thoughtful  of  them's  looked  after  you.  He 
says  'twas  real  mean  of  you  not  to  come  an'  ask  his  advice  fore 
you  rented  rooms  to  the  minister.' 

Hepzibah  took  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  door.  '  I  guess  I 
aint  got  time  to  stand  here  talkin',  Aunt  Elmiry.' 

Mrs.  Burrill  lifted  her  forefinger.  *  I'm  goin'  to  give  you  a 
piece  of  my  mind,  Hepsy  Choate,  whether  you  want  it  or  not. 
You're  jest  ez  tickled  cause  you  got  Mr.  Mason  to  board  with  you, 
an*  you  would  take  him,  'thout  askin'  advice.  Ye'll  sup  sorrer  yit, 
now  I  tell  ye,  if  ye  don't  look  out.  He's  awful  peaked  an'  pinin', 
Mr.  Mason  is,  an'  he'll  eat  you  out  of  house  an'  home.  Them 
pinin',  ailin'  folks  allers  do.  HovJ  WAich  is  he  goin'  to  pay? 
Your  Uncle  Sennacherib  says  you  won't  be  able  to  lay  by  nothin', 
so  now  you  know.     He's  allers  right,  Sennacherib  is.' 

Mrs.  Burrill  always  quoted  her  husband.     To  do  him  justice, 
he  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  command  which  must  have  belonged 
to  the  great  Assyrian  captain  whose  name  he  bore ;  but  he  had  no 
scope  for  the  development  of  these  qualities,  and  had  become  irri- 
table and  fault-finding  in  consequence.   He  was  a  dry,  spare,  hard, 
little  man,  who  farmed  his  own  land  successfully,  ruled  despotically 
over  his  wife  (they  had  never  had  any  children),  and  would  fain  have 
extended  his  rule  to  her  relatives.     But  here  he  met  with  stub- 
bom  opposition.     Hepzibah's  grim,  sour  face  grew  bitter  when 
his  name  was  mentioned,  and  without  vouchsafing  a  reply  to  her 
aunt,  she  opened  the  door  and  ran  home.     *  Home '  was  a  tiny 
house,  situated  in  a  small  but  flourishing  and  well-kept  garden. 
Hepzibah  had  inherited  a  small,  empty,  unfinished,  unfurnished, 
and  heavily  mortgaged  house  from  her  father.      It  stood  in  a 
barren,  desolate  piece  of  ground.     Now  the  ground  was  carefully 
cultivated,  and  rich  in  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers ;  the  mortgage 
was  paid  off" ;  the  house  neatly  finished  and  painted,  and  within 
it  was  decently  furnished.     To  furnish  the  upper  rooms  and  take 
one  or  two  boarders  had  long  been  Hepzibah's  desire.     Now  she 
had  accomplished  it.      The  sour  hard  look  left  her   fece  for  a 
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moment  as  she  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  npstaiis  rooms^  and 
passed  in  review  the  preparations  she  had  made  for  the  minister's 
onnfort.  '  It  doos  look  pretty  neat ! '  she  mnrmured  to  horself. 
ETeiTthing  glittered  with  cleanliness  and  much  mbfaing.  The 
fdmitnre  was  very  plain,  bat  the  big  ^  rocker '  with  its  patchwork 
cushions,  the  dimity  curtains,  the  rag  carpets,  and  flag-bottomed 
chairs,  represented  so  many  precipices  of  desire  triumphantly  scaled 
bj  toil  and  economy.  That  the  *  boarder '  she  had  often  wished 
for  should  be  the  '  minister/  was  an  event  in  her  life — the 
realisation  of  an  ambition.  3Ar.  Mason  esteemed  liiinaAlf  fortunate 
in  his  boarding-place,  and  was  so,  for  besides  being  an  exqnisitdy 
clean  and  neat  honsekeeper,  Hepzibah  was  an  excellent  cook,  from 
the  village  point  of  view,  and  possessed  a  traisure  of  devotedneas 
in  her  natnre — a  traisure  quite  unsuspected,  because  no  one  had 
ever  cared  to  look  for  it. 

The  two  years  which  followed  Mr.  Mason's  arrival  were  the 
happiest  of  her  life.  He  was  very  delicate,  and  fidled  gradually, 
and  grew  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  his  landlady,  and  she 
cared  for  him  as  if  she  had  been  mother,  sister,  wife,  all  in  one. 

The  third  year  began  badly.  Mr.  Mason  was  pero^tihly 
feebler,  and  in  December  had  an  attack  of  inflammaHon  of  the 
lungs  which  lasted  long,  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  nmaing, 
left  him  fiail  and  shadowy.  The  day  the  doctor  pronounced  him 
out  of  danger  he  also  ordered  him  to  go  to  a  wanner  dimate. 

'  Is is Am  I  to  understand  that  it  is  indispensable? ' 

filtered  the  poor  young  man. 

'Quite  so/  said  the  doctor.  ^And  the  sooner  you  go  the 
better,'  he  added  gruffly,  for  he  was  a  kindhearted  man,  and 
still  so  young  as  not  to  be  able  to  give  a  death  warrant  with 
indifference. 

As  he  went  downstairs  Hepzibah  waylaid  him.  Her  f&ce  was 
white  and  pinched. 

'  Mr.  Mason's  real  well  now,  ain't  he  ? '  she  said  sharply. 

'He's  better  than  he  was,'  answered  the  doctor,  glancing 
instinctively  at  the  door  which  led  to  the  staircase. 

Hepzibah  closed  it  firmly  and  repeated,  '  Mr.  Mason's  real  well 
now,  ain't  he  ?  £f  he  goes  on  gittin'  better  he  don't  need  to  go 
down  South,  does  he  ? ' 

'  Yes,  he  does,  it's  the  only  chance  he's  got,  not  to  be  well — 
he'll  never  be  that — ^bat  to  live  a  few  months  longer.'  And  the 
doctor  nodded  hastily,  jumped  into  his  sleigh,  and  drove  off. 
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Left  to  herself,  Hepzibab'a  first  care  was  to  see  that  the  stair  J 
door  was  still  ebut.  Then  she  washed  her  face,  smoothed  her  I 
hair,  and  prepared  the  aick  man's  dinner,  on  a  little  tray,  which  I 
she  carried  upstairs  with  a  smiling  conntenance, 

'Oh,  dear!  Mise  Choate,  I  must  go  down  South;  did  yoa  I 
know  it  ? ' 

'  It'll  do  you  a  heap  of  good,'  answered  Hepzibab  cheerfully.  ■ 
'  Now  yoa  just  eat  your  dinner,  Mr.  Mason,  an'  I'll  look  out  your 
things.     It'a  real  pretty  down  South,  I've  heerd  tell,' 

•  Perhaps  it  is,'  answered  the  eick  man,  '  but  I  wish  I  didn't 
have  to  go.     There's  a  little  sum  laid  by  that  my  mother  left  me. 
It  will  come  in  very  well  now.     Poor  mother  always  wanted  to 
go  South.     Maybe  she  would  have  been  alive  now  if  she 
Yea,  I  suppose  I  must  go,  but  it  will  be  very  lonely.     I've  got  j 
nobody  in  the  world  belonging  to  me.     I  wish  you  conld  go  with  I 
me.  Miss  Choate.' 

Hepzibah  wished  it  also,  but  in  vain,  She  spent  q  fortnight 
in  feverish  preparation,  saw  Mr.Mason  ofFwithagrim  countenance 
and  a  quaking  heart,  came  back  alone  to  her  desolate  home, 
threw  open  the  upper  windows,  took  down  curtains  and  roller 
blinds,  and  began  n  thorough  clearing  of  the  empty  rooms.  The 
village  women  often  said  of  her  that  she  '  was  a  real  steam  engine 
to  work.'  and  it  is  certain  that  she  had  never  before  toiled  as  on 
that  cold  winter's  day.  By  nine  o'clock  at  night  the  minister's 
rooms  were  again  in  perfect  order  and  glittering  with  cleanliness, 
as  if  ready  for  the  return  which  he  flattered  himself  he  would 
make  in  May.  The  wind  blew  icy  cold  outside,  and  heaped  the 
bst  falling  mow  into  deep  drifts.  Hepzibah  had  locked  up  the 
house  at  sundown,  and  when,  having  finished  her  work,  she  came 
into  the  kitchen  shortly  after  nine  o'clock,  she  noticed  that  the 
panes  in  the  doable  windows  were  frosted  thick,  but  still  she  let 
down  the  green  roller  blinds,  and  fastened  them  tight.  Then 
'  the  agony  that  could  neither  be  put  off,  nor  avoided,  came  upon 
her."  She  shut  the  door  carefully,  and  sat  down  stiffly,  on  a  chair 
{)laced  against  the  wail  next  the  stove ;  but  she  could  not  keep 
gniet.  She  began  to  move  about  from  one  part  of  the  room 
to  another,  like  a  dumb  creature  stung  by  a  pitiless  lash.  At 
Ia*t  she  spoke.  '  0  Lord !  O  Lord  !  He's  gone  I  The  minister's 
gone !  He  won't  never  come  lack  !  I  try  to  think  he  will,  but  i 
he  won't ;  he  won't  I  Oh  dear  !  dear !  dear  !  He's  all  I've  got  ( 
in  the  world.     He  is.     I  don't  care !     I  will  say  it.     I  aint  ( 
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nobody,  and  he  aint  got  nobody.     If  I  could  jest  take  care  of  . 
him ;  keep  on  takin'  care  of  him !     There  won't  nobody  do  that 
where   he's   goin'.     They  don't  care   nothin'  about  him.     They 
don't !      He's   all  I've  got !     Oh,  oh,  oh !     0  Lord !  have  some 
mercy ! ' 

The  winter  night  wore  itself  away  while  she  wailed  and 
wept,  and  the  first  grey  February  dawn  surprised  her  still  pacing 
the  room  and  crying.  But  with  the  dawn,  her  New  England 
sense  of  dignity  and  reserve  came  to  her  aid.  The  night  of  pain 
and  tears  seemed  a  disgraceful  orgie,  as  to  which  she  had  no 
feeling  but  shame,  now  that  it  was  day. 

Still,  when  her  Uncle  Sennacherib  came  over  in  the  morning 
to  say  *  I  told  ye  so,*  and  *  Ye  see  it's  all  turned  out  jest 's  I  said 
it  would,'  and  *  Guess  you  aint  laid  up  nothin',  eh,  Hepsy  ?  How 
you  goin'  to  git  along  now,  hey  ? '  she  bore  an  undaunted  front, 
and  only  in  pallor  did  her  wedge-shaped  face  differ  from  its  usual 
aspect.  She  answered,  too,  with  all  her  habitual  asperity,  and  her 
Uncle  Sennacherib  failed  to  draw  a  tear,  and  went  away  discomfited. 
It  was  one  of  the  good  man's  characteristics,  or  rather  habits,  . 
thus  to  pour  forth  home  truths  and  gloomy  prophecies,  until  his 
audience  (generally  a  feminine  one)  gave  way  to  tears.  On  such 
occasions  he  would  push  his  hat  back  (he  always  wore  it,  even  in 
the  house)  and  survey  his  hearers  from  the  vantage  ground  of  ■ 
the  chair  in  which  he  sat,  tilted  back  against  the  wall.  Then,  in 
a  high  nasal  drawl,  he  would  say  : 

*  Wal,  of  all  the  weak,  whinin'  creeturs  !  What  you  all  cryin* 
about,  hey  ?     /  aint  said  nothin*.' 

Hepzibah,  however,  generally  refused  him  this  satisfaction. 
But  Uncle  Sennacherib  had  his  revenge  three  weeks  later,  when 
she  suddenly  burst  in  upon  him  and  her  aunt  as  they  sat  at 
supper.     She  was  deadly  pale,  and  she  panted  heavily. 

*  Laud  sakes  !  Child  !  What's  the  matter  ? '  exclaimed  her 
aunt  in  real  alarm,  as  she  rose  from  the  table.  *  Be  you  took  with 
spasms  in  the  stummick,  Hepsy  ?  I'll  make  you  some  peppermint 
tea  in  a  minnit.' 

Hepsy  shook  her  head,  and  gasped  for  breath.  Sennacherib 
looked  on  calmly  over  his  saucer  of  hot  tea. 

*  What's  to  do,  Hepsy  ? '  he  said  incisively. 

'  I'm  goin'  away — right  now,'  gasped  Hepzibah.  *  I'm  goin' 
away  in  the  ten  o'clock  train.  I  came  to  ask  if  I  might  leave  my 
cat  here,  Aunt  Elmiry  ? j  I'm  goin -' 
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She  stopped,  trembling. 

*  Groin'  over  to  Nantick,  I  s'pose?  Got  a  job  of  tailorin'?* 
said  Sennacherib,  with  a  show  of  amiability. 

*  No,  I  aint  goin'  to  Nantick.' 

'  Where  be  you  goin'  ?    To  Ware  ? ' 

*  No,  I'm  goin'  down  South.    He's  telegraphed  fur  me.* 

*  Who*8  telegraphed  fur  ye  ?  Fur  the  Lord's  sake  sit  still, 
can't  ye  ? ' 

'  He  has  !  Our  minister,  Mr.  Mason  !  He's  took  sick,  an'  he 
wants  me,  an'  I'm  goin' ! '  Hepzibah  looked  as  if  she  would  have 
rushed  upon  serried  lances. 

*  Be  you  goin'  oflF  there  down  South  alone  ? '  gasped  Mrs.  Burrill, 
astonished. 

Sennacherib  drank  his  tea  slowly.     Then  he  spoke. 

'  Wal,  Hepsy  Choate,  I  told  ye  ye'd  sup  sorrer,  an'  ye  hev,  an' 
yit  ye  aint  hed  enough.  Fur  the  Lord's  sake !  Goin'  ofif  thar 
down  South,  whar  none  of  your  folks  hez  ever  bin,  an'  whar  you 
aint  got  no  call  to  go,  fur  the  minister  aint  nothin'  to  you,  nor 
never  will  be.  He's  mighty  high  an'  mighty,  seems  to  me,  tele- 
graphin'  you  to  come  to  him.  I'm  all  the  uncle  you've  got,  an'  I 
say  you  hedn't  ought  to  go.  I  know  's  well 's  I  want  to,  you  aint 
got  none  too  much  money  laid  by,  for  all  you  look  so  toppin'. 
Hez  Mr.  Mason  sent  money  to  pay  your  travellin'  expenses  ? ' 
he  concluded,  fixing  Hepzibah  with  an  eye  like  a  gimlet. 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but  extended  her  hand  to  her  aunt 
for  the  limp  hand  shake  which  was  all  that  ever  passed  between 
them,  nodded  to  her  uncle  with  neither  more  nor  less  than  her 
usual  grim  stiffness,  and  hurried  away,  without  asking  for  the 
loan  which  he  had  prepared  himself  to  refuse.  She  left  the  key 
of  her  house  with  her  aunt  Jane  Wing,  and  at  ten  o'clock  took 
the  train  for  the  South.  Her  aunts  and  Sennacherib  discussed 
her  impetuous  conduct  in  various  notes  of  disapprobation,  but 
they  did  not  feel  the  least  anxiety  as  to  how  she  fared  on  her  long 
journey,  nor  did  she  write  to  them.  It  was  fully  six  weeks  before 
Mrs.  Burrill  received  a  telegram,  which  startled  her  not  a  little. 
It  was  from  a  place  in  the  South  of  Georgia,  and  ran  thus  : 

*  My  husband  died  last  night. 

Hepzibah  Mason.' 

*  Hepsy  sent  that  to  you,  eh  ? '  said  Sennacherib,  when  he 
returned  an  hour  later,  and  sat  tilted  against  the  wall,  as  usual. 
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'  Wal,  Hepzibah  Choate  never  did  do  the  right  thing,  accordin' 
to  roy  way  of  thinkin'.  She'd  ought  to  sent  that  telegraph  to  me. 
The  woman  aint  the  head  of  the  man,  I  gueps.  But  the  man's 
the  head  of  the  woman,  Thet's  Scriptur,  if  it  aint  Hepay's  view. 
I'm  your  head,  I  guess,  Mis'  Burrill,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  be.  Thar 
aint  no  letters  goin'  to  be  writ  to  Ilepsy  Choate,  not  ef  I  know  it. 
She's  a  durn  fool,  ef  thar  ever  was  one.  Wal,  she's  got  a  husband 
at  last,  ef  he  did  die  right  off  1 '  And  he  smiled  sardonically. 
But  two  days  later  a  telegram  carae  to  Sennacherib  himeelu 
'  Iletuming  with  remains.      Please  meet  on  Monday. 

Hepzibah  Mason.' 

Sennacherib  imparted  this  to  his  wife  with  his  own  comment 
and  then  stepped  over  to  Mrs,  Wing's  with  the  tidings,  which  h 
announced  thus  i 

'  Seems  Hepsy  aint  spent  money  enough  yit.  She's  bringi 
his  body  home  now.  He  didn't  have  nothin'  to  leave,  I  guess. 
She'll  hev  to  mortgage  that  house  of  hem  now,  sure.  Might  jest 
ez  well  hev  buried  her  husband  down  thar  whar  he  died.  Wal, 
she  wanted  to  kinder  show  off,  I  guess,  now  she's  a  widder.  She 
aint  be'n  married  jest  but  a  minnit.' 

When  poor  Hepzibah  arrived  in  widow's  weeds,  and  with  her 
sad  burden,  her  relatives  did  not  conceal  their  opinion  that  she 
bad  done  a  foolish  thing.  She  had  come  back  poorer  than  she 
went,  having  spent  her  little  all  in  the  journey.  The  '  rainiater,' 
as  she  still  called  him,  even  in  her  thoughts,  had  interpreted  her 
wistful  looks  at  him,  and  bad  given  her  all  he  bad  to  give,  his 
name,  and  the  small  sum  of  money  which  had  suiRced  to  carry 
bis  dead  body  back  to  the  village,  but  not  to  bury  it.  When  she 
stepped  out  of  the  cars,  she  had  just  fifty  cents  in  her  pocket. 
Still,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  select  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  expeusive  '  lota '  in  the  cemetery,  high  up  on  a  hill,  where 
one  or  two  weeping  willows  had  been  planted.  She  thought  it  a 
beautiful  place.  Standing  by  the  open  grave,  in  her  widow's 
gown  and  veil,  and  receiving  the  respect  accorded  to  a  minister's 
widow,  she  felt  herself  set  apart  by  a  great  sorrow,  and  a  great 
honour,  as  well. 

The  next  day  Sennacherib  came  to  tell  her  that  the  '  lot '  must 
be  paid  for  '  right  off.'  He  waa  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  cemetery. 
He  looked  hard  at  her  while  he  spoke,  but  she  did  not  flinch,  as  she 
promised  to  have  the  money  ready  the  next  day.     And  she  paid 


it  punctually.  It  had  not  been  kard  to  raise,  but  the  manner  of^ 
raising  it  cost  her  great  anxiety.  Still,  it  was  done.  Then  the 
old  life  began  again.  She  had  little  difGcuIty  in  letting  her 
rooms,  but  she  took  no  naore  boarders.  She  worked  hard  at  plain 
sewing  and  tailoring,  and  sold  the  produce  of  her  garden  to  any 
one  who  was  willing  to  buy  it.  No  one  was  sorry  for  her,  or 
condoled  with  her.  Her  own  relatives  thought  her  foolish  and 
imprudent,  and  to  most  of  the  village  people  she  appeared  a 
ridiculous  old  maid,  who  had  wanted  to  rush  into  matrimony  at 
any  cost.  Her  Uncle  Sennacherib  said  biting  things  on  the 
subject  at  the  country  store,  and  amused  all  the  loungers  who  ' 
frequented  it,  thus  giving  a  cue  to  the  tone  to  be  taken  in  regard 
to  her.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  village  people  would,  in  any 
case,  have  acted  otherwise  than  as  they  did.  The  facts  were 
laughable,  and  it  is  not  very  often  that  the  general  public  looks 
beyond  bare  facts.  When  Sennacherib  said,  '  Wal,  Hepsy  wanted 
to  have  the  hull  thing  complete.  She  wanted  to  show  off  kinder, 
that  she  was  a  wife  an"  a  widder,  an'  so  she  brought  the  body 
along  to  do  things  up  fair  and  square,'  people  laughed,  and  did 
not  think  of  her  possible  suffering.  She  did  suffer  a  good  deal ; 
her  heart  was  full  of  pain,  and  her  hands  emptied  of  their  service 
of  love,  though,  fortunately  for  her,  she  had  still  to  toil  for  her 
daily  bread.  It  was  a  bitter  diaappointment  to  her,  too,  not  to 
be  condoled  with.  '  I  guess  I  feel  about  'b  bad  as  anybody  could 
feel,  ef  I  aint  be'n  married  but  an  hour  I '  she  sobbed  sometimes, 
when  she  was  alone.  On  Sundays  &he  invariably  went  to  the 
ceinet«ry  with  a  wreath  for  the  grave. 

Uer  garden  was  unusually  flourishing  that  year,  and  she  sold, 
not  only  vegetables  and  fruit,  but  flowers  and  plants.  She  added 
to  her  work  also.  Formerly  she  had  worked  only  at  tailoring  and 
plain  sewing  ;  now  she  took  quilts  to  piece  and  made  rag  carpets. 
'She'll  be  goin'  out  cleauin'  next,'  Mrs,  Eorrill  said  mournfully. 
But,  with  all  her  toil,  Hepzibah  could  save  very  little,  and  her 
heart  sank  when  she  counted  her  little  hoard  and  saw  how  slowly 
it  increased. 

One  June  morning,  when  she  bad  been  two  years  a  widow,  siie 
went  into  her  garden  at  three  o'clock,  and  began  to  dig  up  plants 
with  feverish  energy.  Although  she  was  a  very  quick  worker, 
the  sun  had  risen  before  she  had  finished  the  task  she  had  assigned 
to  herself,  had  put  away  her  gardening  implements,  and  had 
placed  her  baskets  outside  of  the  gate.     As  she  stood  waiting,  a 
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wagon  came  in  sight.  A  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves  was  driving  it. 
He  was  a  fieurmer,  who  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 

'No  hurry,  no  hurry,  Mis'  Mason,*  he  said  a&bly,  as  he 
stopped  his  wagon,  and  Hepzibah  began  to  put  in  her  baskets 
with  nervous  haste. 

^  You're  awful  fore  handed,'  he  continued.  '  But  it's  jest  ez 
well,  I  guess.  When  we  git  to  the  cemetery,  I'll  help  you  with 
them  plants.     It'l  be  a  tug,  gittin'  on  'em  up  the  hill.' 

'I'll  be  real  obliged,'  said  Hepzibah,  as  she  took  her  seat 
beside  him.  *  You're  sure  you'll  be  back  from  Ware  by  eight 
o'clock,  Mr.  Wiggin  ? ' 

'Course  I'm  sure.  Ef  you  leave  them  baskits  behind  the 
fence  thar,  I'll  stop  an'  git  'em,  an'  leave  'em  to  our  house  'fore 
I  come  for  you.  Mother,  she's  cleared  out  the  room,  and  cleaned 
it  nice,  and  I  guess  your  things  will  fit  in  real  well.  Here  we  be ; 
I'll  come  fur  you  by  eight  o'clock,  sure/ 

When  Mr.  Wiggin  left  her,  Hepzibah  went  to  work  ener- 
getically in  her  lot.  By  half-past  seven  she  had  finished  planting, 
had  piled  the  empty  baskets  behind  the  fence,  and  was  walking 
rapidly  home. 

Mrs.  Bates,  the  woman  who  rented  the  upstairs  rooms,  was 
looking  out  for  her,  and  came  down  immediately  to  help,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 

'Why!  you  must  have  worked  all  night!'  she  exclaimed, 
looking  round  the  room. 

'  Yes,  I  did.  It's  real  good  of  you.  Mis'  Bates,  but  there  aint 
nothin'  to  be  done.  I've  spoke  to  Mr.  Lawson,  an'  he  says  you 
can  stay  on  till  Thursday,  when  your  half-year's  up.  I'll  bid  you 
good-bye  now ;  I  guess  I  hear  the  wagon  a-comin'.' 

Mrs.  Bates  hesitated,  but  Hepzibah  held  the  door  so  resolutely, 
that  she  was  conquered,  and  went  upstairs  without  telling  her,  as 
she  had  intended,  how  sorry  she  was  for  her  trouble. 

At  eight  o'clock  Mr.  Wiggin  came,  and,  with  his  help, 
Hepzibah's  household  goods  were  packed  into  the  wagon.  Her 
face  was  so  sharp,  and  hard  and  white,  and  she  worked  in  such 
stony  silence,  that  the  kindly  man  did  not  venture  to  speak  to 
her.  As  she  turned  the  key  in  the  door,  he  stepped  aside  for  a 
moment. 

'  My  Land ! '  he  exclaimed,  as  they  drove  oflF.  *  You've  took 
the  hull  lot  of  your  plants  up  to  the  cemetery  ! ' 

*  If  I  did,  I  had  a  right  to,  I  guess,'  answered  Hepzibah. 
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*  Thar  wa'nt  no  mortgage  on  them  flowers.' 

The  mortgage  was  to  be  foreclosed  on  Tuesday:  this  was 
Monday.  Hepzibah  worked  hard  all  day  patting  her  room  in 
order.  Every  now  and  then  she  started  and  looked  round 
nervously.  At  five  o'clock  her  Aunt  Elmira  and  her  Uncle 
Sennacherib  stepped  in,  and  sat  down  without  waiting  to  be 
asked. 

'  Ah  !  dear,  dear  me  !  dear,  dear  me ! '  began  Mrs.  Burrill 
mournfully. 

*  You  jest  shet  up,  an'  let  me  talk,  Mis'  Burrill,'  interrupted 
her  spouse.  *  Wal,  Hepsy  Choate,  or  Hepsy  Mason,  it  don't  make 
much  odds  which  'tis  now,  I  guess ;  you've  supped  sorrer,  jest 's  I 
told  ye.  Ef  you'd  mortgaged  that  ere  house  of  youm  to  me, 
mebbe  I  shouldn't  ha'  foreclosed  so  soon.  Mebbe  I  shouldn't,  I 
dunno.     But  you  won't  never  hear  to  no  one.' 

Hepzibah  stood  up  rigid  and  stiff.  '  I  guess  you'd  ha'  foreclosed 
sooner.  Uncle  Sennacherib.  Thar  aint  no  use  in  talkin'  about 
it  now.' 

*  Aint  no  use.  Wal,  I  guess  your  Aunt  Elmiry  an'  me's 
goin'  to  speak  out  what  we  think.  You'd  ought  to  come  to  us 
an'  took  advice,  fore  you  went  to  all  them  fullish  expenses  down 
South ' — even  Sennacherib  hesitated  before  the  fire  of  Hepzibah's 
eye.     Then  he  concluded — bravely — *  an'  bought  that  lot.' 

*  I  guess  advice  wouldn't  paid  my  mortgage.  I  guess  I  shouldn't 
got  anythin'  more  but  jest  advice.  It  aint  never  helped  folks 
much,  's  fur  as  I  know.  I  aint  never  come  on  my  folks  for 
nothin',  an'  I  aint  goin'  to  now.  An'  I  aint  goin'  to  talk  no  more 
about  it.' 

*  H'm,'  said  her  uncle  rising,  *  /  guess  thar  aint  nothin'  more 
to  talk  about,  's  fur  's  I  know.  I  guess  your  Aunt  Elmiry  an'  me 
know  that 's  well 's  you.  Your  Aunt  Jane  's  over  to  Ware  to- 
day, but  she'd  say  the  same  if  she  was  here.' 

*  Come  an'  see  us,  Hepsy,'  faltered  her  aunt,  as  she  followed  her 
triumphant  husband  from  the  room.  *  Your  uncle  means  well. 
We  sha'nt  lay  up  nothin'  against  you.' 

'  Well.' 

That  evening  Hepzibah  slowly  climbed  the  hill  to  the 
cemetery.  The  flowers  she  had  planted  were  already  blooming 
and  flourishing.  Her  husband's  grave  was  surrounded  by  a  broad 
border,  composed  of  three  rows  of  flowers,  one  of  pansies,  one  of 
white  gillyflowers,  one  of  pinks.     A  few  commoner  plants  were 
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disposed,  but  without  much  arrangement,  on  the  grassy  strip 
beside  Mr.  Mason's  grave,  where  her  last  resting-place  would  be 
made  one  day.  The  lot  was  surrounded  by  a  low  wooden  railing, 
painted  white,  and  already  Well  draped  in  ivy.  Hepzibah  watered 
the  plants  carefully,  then  she  took  a  little  feather  duster  from 
her  basket  and  dusted  the  ivy.  She  did  not  miss  a  leaf  or  a 
twig.  When  all  was  done,  she  put  away  her  duster,  folded  her 
arms,  and  looked  long  at  the  grave. 

Sennacherib,  returning  from  the  £Eu:m  with  his  cart  and  oxen, 
saw  the  gaunt  figure  on  the  hill. 

*  Ef  wimmen  aint  the  fools ! '  he  muttered.  '  Gree !  Haw ! 
Griang!  Massy  to  me!  Thar's  Hepsy  gone  an'  lost  all  the 
house  she  bed,  for  the  sake  of  bein'  the  minister's  widder,  an' 
mighty  glad  to  be  married  for  an  hour  or  so,  to  that  peak'd,  pinin' 
creetur,  an'  then  luggin'  the  corpse  up  here  when  she  might — yis^ 
an'  had  ought  to  left  it  down  in  Georgy.  Wal  1  .  .  .  Gree !  haw. 
Buck !  Git  along,  ye  darned  creetur !  Wal !  thar's  one  comfort. 
She  knows  she's  be'n  a  fool,  now  she's  gone  an'  lost  everythin* ! ' 

While  Sennacherib  moralised,  Hepzibah  was  whispering  softly 
to  herself.  * "  Thou  shaft  rest,  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of 
thy  days."  It's  fixed  up  nice  his  grave  is,  and  my  place  right 
alongside.  Wial,  ef  I  hev  lost  everythin',  I've  got  a  real  pretty 
lot,  the  best  in  the  hull  cemetery !  * 

M.  L.  T. 
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What  do  you  read,  my  lord  ? 
Words,  words,  words ! 

There  is  much  good  reading  in  a  dictionary.  Even  where  you 
find  but  an  alphabetic  list  of  words,  with  their  meaning  set  over 
against  them,  like  the  terms  of  an  equation,  it  appeals  to  the  con- 
templative spirit ;  it  moves  imagination ;  it  is  like  running  one's 
fingers  over  the  keys  of  a  noble  instrument,  striking  a  chord  here 
and  there,  evoking  a  bar  or  two  of  slumbering  music. 

But  when,  seeking  perhaps  for  the  delicate  shades  of  meaning  of 
some  word,  you  have  deposited  before  you  the  great  armful  of  a  book 
that  ventures  upon  etymologies,  and  gives  illustrative  quotations 
from  authors  ancient  and  modem,  the  interest  grows  tenfold ;  you 
are  lured  pleasantly  on  from  word  to  word,  as  a  butterfly  in  a  garden 
from  flower  to  flower.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  that  monumental 
work,  the  Nefw  English  Dictionary,  catered  for  by  legions  of 
patient  scholars — those  myrmidons  who  have  ranged,  ant-like,  for 
prey  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  language ;  and  edited 
by  their  great  Achilles,  the  indefatigable  Murray  ?  Here,  at  last, 
we  shall  have  a  dictionary  which  will  be  to  all  other  English 
dictionaries  as  the  British  Museum  Library  to  a  private  collection 
— a  compendious  history  of  English  diction ;  a  great  organ  where- 
in are  marshalled  in  goodly  rows  all  the  stops  of  the  English 
language.  Henceforward  an  author  shall  have  no  excuse  for  the 
careless  and  unscholarly  use  of  his  mother  tongue.  To  read  a 
dictionary  such  as  this  is  indeed  a  liberal  education. 

Yet,  for  the  butterfly  reader  whose  aim  is  imaginative 
pleasure,  who  would  range  in  a  moment  from  A  to  Z,  sipping  each 
word  daintily  like  a  wine,  to  taste  the  delicacy  of  its  bouquet  and 
flavour,  the  field  it  opens  before  him  is  somewhat  too  vast.  It 
may,  no  doubt,  present  *  a  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets,'  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  '  no  crude  surfeit  reigns '  therein.  There  are 
whole  acres  sown  with  those  terms  of  modem  science  which  appal 
the  cursory  reader,  to  whom  his  dictionary  is,  for  the  nonce,  as 
some  Blue  or  Yellow  Fairy  Book  to  a  child,  the  gate  of  fairyland. 
For  him  the  pages  of  old  Johnson,  so  redolent  of  *  the  Sage's ' 
own  burly  personality,  are  more  to  his  mind.   Nevertheless,  an  occa- 
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Eional  plnnge  into  this  huge  book,  extensive  as  a  jangle,  and  vi 
arranged  as  a  botanic  garden,  is  not  without  its  attractions.  It 
reveals  to  the  flitting  reader  his  enormous  ignorance  ;  and,  if  igno- 
rance be  bliss,  how  enormous  should  be  the  blibs  of  that  revelation  I 

Hamlet's  irritable  reply  to  I'olonius  :  '  Words,  words,  words ! ' 
goes  to  the  root  of '  the  matter  that  you  read ; '  for  words  are  '  the 
abstract  and  brief  chronicle'  of  all  human  wisdom — and  folly. 
Words  are  not  merely,  as  has  been  said,  '  fossil  history ; '  they  are 
fossil  poetry,  fossil  science,  or  what  you  will.  But,  indeed,  if  they 
be  fossils,  they  are  such  fossils  as  roots  and  earth-garnered  seeds 
— things  wherein  the  heart  of  life  but  slumbers.  They  are  dried 
bulbs  out  of  which  will  spring  at  the  touch  of  imagination  a  lily 
or  hyacinth ;  eggs  of  reptiles  whence  an  asp  may  dart  and  sting. 
Do  not  some  words  look  you  honestly  in  the  face  ?  Do  not  others 
wriggle  and  tie  ?  Are  not  some  of  ancient  lineage,  some  of  yes- 
terday's creation ;  some  pure-blooded,  eomebut  bastards ;  some  cour- 
tiers, some  plain  yeomen ;  some  grave  with  wisdom,  some  mere 
pedants ;  one  a  ribald  jester,  one  a  more  dainty  humourist ;  each 
with  his  own  role  in  the  tragi-comedy  of  the  mind's  evolution  ? 

Open  your  Johnson  at  haphazard  and  run  your  eyes  down  the 
page.  What  arrests  you  ?  Speech,  speed,  and  spell,  all  threads 
of  the  homespun  woof  of  the  language.  The  sortes  JokiiSimianK 
have  given  us  no  ill-omened  teat.  The  first  word,  speech,  echoes 
through  the  caverns  of  memory,  and  brings  to  mind  that  majestic 
Nineteenth  Psalm  : 

'  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firnuunent 
showeth  His  handiwork . 

'  Day  unto  day  utteieth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  ehoweth 
knowledge.' 

There  is  no  lyrical  poetry  of  such  divine  quality  in  any  other 
literature.  It  is  so  nobly  sensuous  in  its  spirituality,  so  snbUmely 
spiritual  in  its  sensuousness.  The  men  who  wrote  these  Psalms 
lived  like  children  in  the  perpetual  presence  of  God ;  not  blindly 
and  dumbly  as  we  do,  but  seeing  and  singing.  They  rose  up  and 
lay  down  in  the  I^ord ;  they  rejoiced,  they  sorrowed,  they  wept 
unto  the  Lord,  They  sinned  full  in  His  sight,  guilelessly  as 
children,  and  like  children  repented  before  Him,  and  came  crying 
to  Him  to  be  made  good  and  comforted,  when  the  froward  fit  was 
past :  for  was  not  He  their  Heavenly  >'ather,  knowing  their  frame 
1  remembering  that  they  were  dust  ?  ■  Lift  up  your  heads,  O 
e  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors :  and  the  King  of 
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Glory  shall  come  in ! '  Were  not  these  old  singers  the  gates  and 
everlasting  doors  by  which  the  King  of  Glory  entered  into  His 
sanctuary,  the  human  heart,  and  man  first  beheld  the  majesty  of 
God,  and  the  beauty  of  holiness  ? 

Speed  is  also  a  good  word  by  the  wayside  of  life.  What  better 
word  to  hear  when  a  loyal  friend  grips  your  hand  as  you  falter  at 
the  foot  of  the  *  Hill  Difficulty/  and  gives  you  a  hearty  '  God 
speed '  ?  Very  pleasantly,  too,  it  greets  you  in  field  or  hedgerow, 
in  its  compound  form  Speedwell,  the  workday  name  of  that  flower 
which,  with  its  deep-blue  or  *  clear  germander '  eye,  seeming  to 
reflect  the  hue  of  the  skies  after  a  sunshiny  shower,  peeps  all  the 
summer  long  from  the  shadowy  grass.  The  old  herbalists  often 
had  gracious  fancies  in  their  naming  of  plants.  It  was,  more- 
over, a  pious  thought  of  the  more  learned  botanist  who  gave  the 
blue-eyed  flower  her  saint's  name  of  Veronica,  which  saw  in  this 
heaven-gazing  child  of  the  fields  a  type  of  the  sympathetic  virgin 
who  caught  on  her  '  vernicle,'  as  Chaucer  calls  it,  an  impress  of 
the  Saviour's  face  as  He  passed  on  His  destined  way  from  the 
solitary  agony  of  Gethsemane  to  the  public  ignominy  of  Golgotha. 

To  pass  from  plants  and  flowers  to  spells  is  an  easy  transition, 
for  the  powers  of  the  plant  have  of  old  been  connected  in 
imagination  with  the  influences  of  the  planet,  and  both  with  those 
mysterious  potencies  of  nature  which  have  held  the  human  spirit 
in  awe,  and  tempted  sorcerers  to  woo  the  gods  of  darkness  with 
unhallowed  rites.  This  word  spell  is  fraught  with  all  the  poetry 
of  what  the  scientist  calls  *  superstition.'  But  Poetry  is  the  elder 
sister  of  Science,  and  not  to  be  excommunicated  by  her.  Like 
Love,  if  thrust  out  at  the  door,  she  will  fly  back  through  the  window. 
And  why,  may  one  ask,  should  our  scientists  be  so  supercilious 
over  the  superstitions  of  their  predecessors  in  groping  after  truth? 
For,  to  quote  Bacon,  *  there  is  a  superstition  in  avoiding  super- 
stition, when  men  think  to  do  best  if  they  go  farthest  from  the 
superstition  they  formerly  received.' 

The  word  supeo^atition  itself  is  a  curious  one.  How  did  it 
come  to  carry  the  weight  of  meaning  that  has  been  thrust  upon 
it?  It  comes  from  super,  over,  and  sto,  I  stand,  and  literally 
means  a  standing  over.  Now,  if  it  stands,  it  must  surely — and 
here,  I  hope,  is  sound  logic — have  at  least  one  leg  to  stand  on, 
whatever  the  men  of  science  may  say ;  and  something  which  may 
serve  as  a  rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot — that  *  whereon  to  stand ' — 
demanded  by  the  old  mechanist  when  he  desired  to  move  the 
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world.  Now  finperstitioDB  have  moved  the  world,  argal  they" 
must  have  found  a  vou  o-tco,  albeit  that  may  have  been  a  mere 
piece  of  human  nature,  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of.  That 
was  a  fine  epigrammatic  definition  of  faith  given  by  a  well- 
instmcted  modem  child  :  '  Believing  what  you  know  isn't  true  ; ' 
though,  for  scientific  purposes,  it  is  somewhat  too  narrow.  That 
robust  faculty  of  the  mind  which  we  call  faith,  in  believing  what 
it  desires  to  find  true,  does  not  necessarily  believe  what  is  not  true, 
but  what  is  not  proven.  Superstition  iiseM  is  tm  Aberglauhe,  a 
but-after-all  belief— a  belief  in  spite  of  the  marshalling  against  it 
of  those  pieces  of  imagination  crystallised  by  experience  which  we 
call  facts.  A  superstition  may  be  but  the  fantastic  looming  up  of 
a  truth  which  may  yet  appear  in  a  less  distorted  form,  and  be  what 
we  call  proven.  Yet  many  delightful  imaginations  remain  un- 
proven,  and  are  Ukely  to  remain  so. 

Here  is  a  digression  !  But  what  of  that  ?  Oue  of  the  charms 
of  reading  a  dictionary,  indeed  its  most  fascinating  charm,  is  that 
it  inevitably  leads  to  that  volatile  discourse  of  reason  which  induces 
healthy  respiration  in  the  mind.  Eater  into  conversation  with 
any  word  of  plump  and  attractive  appearance — ay,  or  even  one 
that  seems  at  first  sight  but  beggarly  and  ill-nourished ;  and  you 
Boon  find  yourself  wandering  in  a  circle  whose  centre  is  every- 
where, and  its  circumference  nowhere — a  strayed  reveller  in  the 
green  pastures  of  imagination,  beside  the  still  waters  of  thought. 
We  shall  wander  back  to  the  dictionary,  through  some  easy  bye- 
way,  soon  enough. 

Bat  our  latter-day  Science,  to  do  her  justice,  is  magnanimous. 
She  has  become  a  diligent  student  of  superstitions  :  myths,  folk- 
lore, primitive  religion,  rites,  mysteries,  ancient  customs.  She 
even  begins  herself  to  grow  transcendental.  She  has  '  conveyed  ' 
that  mystical  concept  of  the  old  alchemists,  the  Mysienurti 
Ma/pium. ;  cutting  its  venerable  hair  and  be^rd,  robing  it  in  a  more 
modish  dress,  like  Faust  in  the  opera,  and  rebaptising  it  eOter. 
She  has  reduced  matter  itself  to  a  series  of  vortex-rings  in  this 
ether,  and  has  come  to  hold  that  all  the  sensible  qualities,  by 
which  we  perceive  the  phenomenal  world,  are  but  translations  from 
the  language  of  those  ethereal  vibrations  wherein  the  universe  exists 
into  the  language  of  consciousness.  Those  telegraphic  clerks,  the 
nerve-ends,  forward  the  vibratory  message  from  the  palpitating 
something  outside  us ;  those  poets,  the  special  senses,  amuse  i 
with  their  free  and  easy  para.phrase  of  that  message  into  f 
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tales  about  feelings  and  sounds,  colours  and  odours,  and  other 
things,  delightful  or  undelightful.  The  scientist  thus  comes  to 
the  same  general  conclusion  as  that  of  the  mystic  :  Vida  es  8V£no 
— ^life's  a  dream.  They  differ  as  to  the  significance  of  this  dream ; 
and  our  dream-world  rings  with  the  controversy  between  them. 

But  when  we  come  to  think  about  a  criterion  of  ultimate  truth, 
we  are  in  danger  of  being  swept  away  by  thoughts  beyond  the 
reaches  of  our  souls*  And,  indeed,  three  or  four  words  out  of  the 
mighty  hosts  that  range  the  forests  or  highways  of  English  speech 
have  led  us  &r  in  our  pursuit  of  them.  Let  us  leave  speculation 
and  get  back  to  the  solid  earth. 

This  word  ea/rth  is  a  good  and  comfortable  one  to  come  back 
to,  and  find  rest  for  the  foot  of  one's  soul ;  and  now,  not  this  time 
plunging  between  the  well-worn  leathern  covers  of  Johnson,  let 
us  see  what  our  myrmidons  have  laid  up  for  us  in  their  New 
English  granary. 

Here  is  a  whole  history,  in  some  two  or  more  closely  printed 
pages.  And,  first,  we  must  abandon  that  obvious  and  plausible 
derivation  which  connected  the  word  with  the  root  ar^  to  plough. 
We  must  not,  for  the  future,  follow  Thomas  Carlyle  in  ringing 
changes  on  the  notion  that  our  ancestors  regarded  the  earth  as 
the  thing  that  was  eared^  or  ploughed,  and  named  it  accordingly. 
There  is,  however,  a  word  of  similar  spelling  derived  from  the  root 
a/r ;  which  word  earth  is  equivalent  to  earing,  and  means  first  a 
ploughing,  secondly  a  ploughed  land,  and  thirdly  a  crop.  This  is 
noted  as  obsolete.  I  don't  know  that  even  William  Morris 
has  given  it  a  place  among  the  refurbished  bric-Mrac  of  his 
Kelmscott-press  English. 

It  was  a  kindly  labour  of  that  alert  craftsman  in  many 
mysteries,  that  Hercules  of  many  labours,  as  one  of  the  holiday 
tasks  of  his  untiring  energy,  to  wrestle  with  Death,  or  his  twin- 
brother  ObHvion,  for  such  a  host  of  old  words  and  meanings,  and 
bring  them  back  from  their  long  sleep  among  the  poppies  of 
Elysium.  But  it  is  hard  for  things  that  have  once  dwelt  by  the 
dtdl  waters  of  Lethe  to  shake  off  the  pale  trick  of  sleep.  It  is 
not  enough  to  uproot  words  and  phrases  from  their  native  soil  in 
many  different  climatic  conditions  of  the  language,  and  plant  them 
in  pretty  patterns  in  your  ornamental  borders;  they  must  be 
cautiously  acclimatised. 

The  industrious  compilers  of  the  New  English  Dictionary 
have  discovered  no  less  than  fifteen  different  shades  of  meaning 
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for  the  word  earthy  and  tabulate  these  with  illustrative  quotations 
whereon  the  reader  may  contemplatively  browse.  Among  these, 
we  find  Imagination  walking  the  earth  as  a  flat  surface ;  boring 
into  it,  to  hide  with  a  fox  or  *  badgearde '  in  his  earth ;  scoop- 
ing a  grave  in  the  churche-ear^A ;  tilling  it  as  soil  for  crops ;  taking 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  country  and  calling  it  an  earth ;  flying  with 
it  through  space,  when  the  great  globe  itself  was  discovered  to  be 
but  a  petty  planet  after  all,  and,  as  old  Culpepper,  astrologer  and 
herbalist,  who  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
cynically  expresses  it :  '  a  great  lump  of  dirt  rolled  up  together 
and  hanged  in  the  air.'  Then,  as  one  oj^  the  alchemic  elements, 
the  word  became  a  kind  of  conjurer's  egg,  out  of  which  a  hundred 
symbolic  meanings  might  be  extracted  on  occasion;  while  in 
modem  chemistry  an  earth  is  but  a  metallic  oxide. 

So  much  for  words  which  may  be  encountered  every  day  along 
the  beaten  track  of  literature.  To  make  excursions  into  the  back- 
woods, the  deserted  cities,  the  lost  ruralities  of  English  speech ; 
to  visit  the  holy  places  of  the  priest,  the  dens  of  philosophic  idol- 
makers,  the  laboratories  of  science,  the  workshops  of  the  artisan, 
the  barracks  of  the  soldier,  the  fo'c'sle  of  the  sailor,  the  solitary 
haunts  or  merry  meetings  of  sportsmen,  would  be  a  matter  of 
much  time  and  patience.  Fancy  would  come  back  with  drooping 
wing.  Thought  would  lie  down  footsore,  before  we  had  done  much 
in  the  way  of  exploration.  Yet  even  on  their  dosses  in  the  casual 
wards  of  a  slang  dictionary  one  might  come  upon  interesting 
personalities,  quick-witted  words  that  would  serve  as  guides  into 
strange  regions  of  the  human  mind. 

A  flight  or  two,  however,  will  not  leave  us  quite  foredone. 
The  letter  A  alone  is  a  Royal  Aquarium,  where  you  may  undergo 
at  least  ten  hours  of  enjoyment ;  but,  blessed  be  whatever  saint  is 
the  patron  of  dictionaries,  you  are  not  bound  to  wait  for  every 
*  turn ' ! 

To  the  cursory  reader  of  the  dictionary  it  would  seem  that  in 
the  great  British  army  of  words  there  are  more  foreigners  than 
natives.  They  work,  no  doubt,  for  the  men  of  science  at  a 
cheaper  expenditure  of  brain-force  than  our  sturdy  Saxons.  They 
are  easily  compounded  from  their  various  roots,  and  convenient 
for  definition,  but  without  much  charm  for  the  reader.  Though 
they  smatter  of  classic  learning,  they  are  pedants,  not  poets  ;  they 
have  not  drunk  from  the  fount  of  Aganippe  on  Mount  Helicon. 

But  the  regiment  headed  by  each  letter  has  its  own  specific 
characteristics  as  to  derivation,     A  is  bombasted  out  with  Greek 
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anaSy  amphis,  apos,  and  Latin  abs  and  ads.  B  is  more  Saxon, 
with  such  homely  words  as  bake,  bed,  bloody  booty  bold,  bow, 
breaks  breathe,  brother.  C  is  heavy  with  polysyllabic  spoils  from 
the  classical  tongues,  especially  Latin,  but  has  a  sprinkling  of 
Celtic  words,  as  cairn,  car,  claymore -,  also  a  great  number  of 
words  pilfered  from  barbarous  peoples  all  over  the  world,  such  as 
canoe  (Haytian),  caoutchouc  (Carib),  &c.  Cross  came  not  directly 
fix)m  the  Latin,  but  by  a  roundabout  route  through  Irish  and 
Norse.  D  is  a  well-bred  and  craftsmanlike  letter,  of  old  Teutonic 
stock  allied  with  French.  It  contains  such  serviceable  and  pleasant 
English  words  as  dxite,  deck,  deed,  dell,  dough,  dyke,  with  the  old 
French  dig  (ousting  the  old  English  delve)  and  dub.  It  gives  us 
the  delight  which  may  have  come  to  out  sad  skies  with  the 
romance  poetry  of  the  sunny  South,  and  the  duty  which,  being 
Anglo-French,  is  native  to  the  soil  of  England.  E  is  an  English 
letter,  daintily  FrenchiBed  with  such  words  as  eager,  eagle,  ease, 
escutcheon,  esquire.  But,  like  most  letters,  it  has  a  good  smatter- 
ing of  Greek  and  Latin.  Indeed,  under  its  Saxon  eaves  you  may 
collect  specimens  of  almost  every  kind  of  etymology.  F  is  a  fine 
old  English  gentleman  of  a  letter,  with  many  words  whose  roots 
are  in  the  primitive  stuff  of  the  language.  Like  B  and  D,  it 
contains  many  homely  words  of  one  syllable,  such  as  fade,  fair, 
faith,  fall,  farm,  &c.  G,  in  its  first  section,  begins  as  a  well  of 
English  undefiled,  but  it  has  not  yet  got  as  far  as  geography.  The 
other  letters  may  be  left  until  their  history  is  given  in  subsequent 
numbers  of  the  dictionary. 

A  glance  down  the  regimental  roll  of  A  shows  that  it  is  very 
full  of  those  wizardlike  words,  derived  from  Semitic  sources,  which 
seem  to  pace  in  grave  majesty,  with  turbaned  heads,  through  the 
throng  of  every-day  chafferers — Arabic  and  Hebrew  terms  of 
alchemy,  magic,  and  astrology.  These  begin  to  appear  in  groups 
when  we  get  to  the  syllable  al,  equivalent  to  the.  Then  the 
beautiful  lightning-like  Arabic  characters  frequently  flash  on  the 
eye.  Alchemy  itself  is  but  the  Arabic  al  tacked  on  to  the  Greek 
chemia,  transmutation,  derived  from  the  Egyptian  Khem,  the 
generative  god  of  the  black  fertile  alluvial  earth,  which,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  barren  sand,  was  felt  to  be  the  great  trans- 
muter  of  dead  things  to  living — the  less  to  the  more  precious. 
When  the  word  is  spelt  alchymy,  the  first  y  connects  it  with  a 
different  root,  chumeia,  a  pouring  or  infusion.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  earlier  form  of  the  word,  the  art  of  making  infusions 
coming  in  with  boiling  water,  while  that  of  transmutation  only 
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came  in  with  the  refining  of  metals,  and  the  form  nlch.emy  witii 
the  crucibles  and  sublimatioag  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  magic. 
Our  modem  chemists,  in  afl'eeting  the  e,  rightly  avow  themselvea 
the  descendants  of  the  old  transmuters.  They  may  leave  the 
word  chymist,  with  a  y,  to  denote  the  more  ancient  mystery  of 
the  apothecary,  or  medicine-roan.  Both  forms  of  the  word  have 
a  fascinating  smack  of  sorcery. 

Many  names  of  stars  are  Arabic,  but  the  big  dictionary  seema 
to  shnt  its  doors  in  the  face  of  the  fixed  stars.  Only  one  incon- 
siderable twintler  in  the  home  of  the  ram,  AInath,  mentioned  by 
Chaucer,  has  managed  to  squeeze  himself  in  among  obsolete 
words  under  A ;  while  such  celestial  notorieties  as  Aldebaran, 
whose  brilliancy  is  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  sign  of  the 
bull,  and  Algol,  the  demon  star,  who  waltzes  nightly  with  his 
dark-eyed  consort  at  the  hostelry  of  Perseus,  are  excluded ; 
though,  under  C,  Canopus,  that  star  which  Cleopatra's  lamps  out- 
burned  when  she  and  Antony  had  'drunk  the  sun  to  sleep,'  is 
permitted  to  shine.  Why  is  this?  And  why,  by  the  way,  is 
Aphrodite  absurdly  described  as  '  the  Grecian  Venus,'  aitd  maTk< 
as  ■  not  naturalised,'  escept  by  the  naturalists  as  a  '  sea-moi 
and  a  species  of  meerschaum  ?     Alas,  poor  goddess  ! 

Some  words  of  Arab  lineage  haxe  a  curious  history.  Alcohol 
was  originally  the  finely  powdered  antimony  used  in  staining  the 
long  lashes  of  the  beauties  ofthehareem, '  the  Kohol's  jetty  dye 'of 
Moore;  hence anypowderobtainedbysublimation;  lastly,a distilled 
fluid  or  quintessence,  Ahjehra  meant  the  restoration  or  reunion 
of  broken  parts,  and  was  first  applied  to  the  art  of  bonesetting. 

That  splendid  word  alcahest,  the  universal  solvent,  the  letters 
of  which  seem  to  radiate  magic,  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Paracelsus,  in  imitation  of  the  Arabic, 

Atiecdote  is  a  naturalised  Greek  word,  with  a  story  about  how 
it  came  to  mean  a  story.  By  derivation  it  means  something  un- 
published; in  which  sense  Procopius  used  anecdota  as  a  title  for 
his  stories  about  the  private  life  of  the  court  of  Justinian  and 
Theodora,  characterised  by  Gibbon  as  'malignant.'  They  con- 
tained so  many  racy  bits  of  scandal  about  the  Emperor  and 
Kmpress  that  the  word  anecdote,  shedding  his  original  skin  of 
meaning,  crept  into  fashion  as  a  ready-witted  retailer  of  gossip. 

There  are  still  a  few  English  words  left  in  the  dictionary,  even 
under  A,  some  not  yet  obsolete.  What  could  be  more  English  than 
the  word  ale  ?  It  carries  us  back  to  the  banquets  of  our  dead 
ancestors  in  Walhalla,  and  some  of  its  compounds  open  up  vistaa 
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rinto  tbat  old  England  whicli  is  fast  Ui  a  appearing,  becoming  a  tale 
that  is  told,  obsolete  itself.  Snch  are  alebuek,  a  tavem-sign ; 
ale-cfftuiei;  '  an  officer  appointed  in  every  court-leet,  and  sworn  to 
look  to  the  asBize  and  goodness  of  bread,  ale,  and  beer."  Ale-coat^ 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  tansy  used  to  flavour  the  rustic's  home- 
brewed, has  a  good  old  English  Itxik  ;  yet,  it  bears  witness  to  the 
mongrel  nature  of  the  speech  of  this  mongrel  nation — co8t  being 
from  the  Greek  koatoa,  a  savoury  herb  of  species  nnideutified. 
Alegar  is  eager  or  bout  ale,  used  as  vinegar. 
A  prw/)08  of  acids,  there  is  an  angelic  acid,  obtained  from  that 
most  graceful  of  our  umbelliferoug  plants,  cultivated  in  England 
in  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  pot  ierb,  and  still  used  as  a  candied 
Hweetmeat.  From  this  '  herb  angeliek,'  or  '  root  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  whose  fragrance  was  reputed  good  against  poison  and 
pestilence,  was  also  distilled  a  perfume,  charmingly  named  angd- 
water,  affected  by  the  beauties  of  the  seventeenth  century,  *I 
met,'  Bays  Sedley,  '  the  prettiest  creature  in  New  Spring-garden. 
Angel-water  was  the  worst  scent  about  her,'  * 

The  big  word-book  is  not  above  collecting  a  specimen  or  two 
of  American  slang.  Here  is  that  polite  expletive  all-fired,  a 
euphemism  for  hdl-Jired.  American  refinement,  which  does  not 
disdain  that  most  glaring  kind  of  humour,  the  burlesque  of  things 
beautiful  and  sacred,  sometimes  shies  at  '  a  good  mouth-filling 
oath,'  and,  with  a  reverent  irreverence,  contents  itself  with  a  mere 
'  tarnation '  or  '  Great  Scot ! ' 

The  letter  A  must  have  been  compiled  before  the  birth  of 
Trilby,  else  how  is  it  that  there  is  here  no  mention  of  her  sitting 
for  'the  altogether'?  But  we  have  had  enough  of  A,  which 
would  fain  be  the  omega  as  well  as  the  alpha  of  this  desultory 

kgotuiip,  while  there  are  scores  of  siren  words  calling  &om  the  pages 
beaded  by  other  letters. 
Well,  there  is  no  compulsion  to  hear  a  word  more  than  you 
care  to  hear.  Clap  to  the  covers  of  the  big  book  and  the  spell  is 
^  broken,  the  magic  mirror  cnrtaioed  over,  the  tired  reader  is  free. 
Troe,  every  letter  might  furnish  matter  for  a  tractate ;  but  in 
reading  a  dictionary  you  are  not  bound  to  follow  any  straight 
road,  but  may  wander  at  your  own  sweet  will. 

We  are  easily  bored  now-a-days,  and  the  word  toj'c.  of  unknown 

origin,  is  a  late  addition  to  the  language — not  being  known  before 

1720,  and  only  later  acquiring  the  exact  meaning  it  has  now.    In 

1766,  it  seems  to  have  meant  either  a  long  talk,  or  the  superior 

^         person  who  had  learnt  the  elegant  art  of  being  bored,  irom  the 
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Frencli,  who  were  ennuyes  at  least  &  century  before.  Eveljn,  in 
1667,  observed  that  we  have  no  word  which  fully  expresses  the 
sense  of  en  nut.  Our  word  annoy,  which  dates  from  the  fourteentli 
century,  is  indeed  derived  from  the  old  French  aniiuier,  but  does 
not  express  boredom  exactly.  Biiycott  is  a  still  more  recent 
addition  to  the  language,  its  history  and  derivation  being  well 
known.  Like  many  other  recently  coined  words,  it  is  already 
established  as  a  root ;  for  the  language  is  still  growing. 

The  word  cast  seems  to  have  been  nsed  as  a  term  of  old  gun- 
nery in  a  sense  not  explained  in  the  dictionary.  Colonel  Eelling- 
ham,  who  attended  William  as  guide  on  his  way  to  the  Hoyne, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle,  says  in  his  manuscript  journal 
(quoted  by  Sir  William  Wilde  in  his  book  on  the  Boyne  and  Black- 
water):  'The  cannon  fir'd  at  casle  all  the  morning,  and  our 
cannon  dismounted  two  of  the  enemy's  batteries.'  Perhaps  some 
expert  in  gunnery  may  be  able  to  explain  this  use  of  the  word. 

A  very  modern  piece  of  slang  ia  that  strange  word  dude,  of 
unknown  origin,  but  coming  in  '  with  the  aesthetic  craze,'  as  new 
words  appear  with  new  phases  of  thought  and  fashion,  no  one 
knows  how.  It  stands  in  the  dictionary  just  above  the  Irish 
dudheen,  which-  has,  it  seemp,  if  Ihe  phrase  may  be  permitted, 
become  classic  vernacular  for  a  pipe,  '  especially  in  the  British 
colonies  and  U.S.'  These  symbolif  initial?,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I 
understand  ;  unlike  moat  of  those  pnzzlingly  abbreviated  references 
to  obscure  authors  given  in  the  book,  which  seem  designed  to 
induce  in  the  cursory  reader  an  abiding  sense  of  his  own  ignorance. 
Who  or  what  was  '  Torr,  Portugal '  ?  How  many  of  us  know 
anything  of  Mahn's  great  work,  '  Etym.  Unt. '  ? 

The  dictionary  makers  are  no  doubt  less  ignorant  of  Irish 
than  most  educated  Irishmen  ;  yet  they  attempt  no  etymology  of 
this  word  dudkeei).  The  generic  word  for  a  pipe  in  Irish  is  pzcpo; 
dudheen  being  the  name  of  a  species,  a  short  clay,  a  '  cutty  pipe.' 
A  plausible  derivation  ia  that  suggested  by  a  competent  Irish 
scholar,  Mr.  riannery :  dubfi-aid-in,  a  double  diminutive  of 
dubh,  black — ■'  a  little  black  thing.' 

Fetch,  in  the  sense  of  a  '  double,'  a  phantasm  of  the  living, 
though  spelt  in  the  same  way,  would  appear  to  have  a  different 
origin  from  that  of  the  old  English  word  fttch.  May  it  not  be 
the  Irish  word  for  a  ghost,  tkive-ehee,  contracted  to  thesha.  Us 
aspirated  t  passing  into  an  /,  as  ikyid-a-ce'de  is  in  the  West  of 
Ireland  pronounced /H(i-a-ceiie?  I  am  again  indebted  to  Mr. 
Flannery  for  this  suggestion.    The  word,  in  the  sense  of  an  appari 
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lion  of  oneself  to  oneself,  is  much  more  common  in  Ireland  than 
elsewhere.  Banim,  in  the  O'Hara  Tales,  defines  it  as  *  the  super- 
natural facsimile  of  some  individual,  which  comes  to  ensure  to  its 
original  a  happy  longevity  or  immediate  dissolution ;  if  seen  in 
the  morning,  the  one  event  is  predicted ;  if  in  the  evening,  the 
other.'  In  Bossetti's  design,  the  lovers  must  have  met  themselves  in 
the  evening,  for  they  seem  on  the  point  of  immediate  dissolution.' 
One  word  more,  and  then  the  closure.  Farm,  though  supposed 
to  be  fix)m  the  mediaeval  firma,  a  fixed  payment  connected  with 
Jirmare,  to  fix,  settle,  confirm,  is  a  good  old  English  word  to  end 
with.  It  meant  originally  *food,  provision,  hence  a  banquet.' 
Then  it  came  to  mean  a  fibced  rent  in  money  or  kind ;  hence,  a 
lease,  and  the  tract  of  land  held  on  lease.  It  is  thus  a  word  of 
long  descent  adopted  in  the  youth  of  the  language  ;  a  word  with 
a  history  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  nation,  and  racy  of 
the  soil.  It  brings  with  it  an  aroma  of  rural  life  in  the  open  air, 
before  the  cities  began  to  swell  like  overgrown  spiders,  each  sitting 
in  the  centre  of  its  web  of  iron  rails,  sucking  the  blood  of  the 
country ;  an  aroma  of  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping,  threshing,  win- 
nowing, baking,  brewing,  dairying — all  those  homely  arts  of  old- 
fashioned  agriculture  and  country  housewifery.  The  very  word 
expands  in  imagination  into  an  English  Georgic,  *  full  of  sweet 
dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing ; '  bringing  with  it 
glimpses  of  English  landscape  like  those  in  U Allegro,  where  one 
might  walk  with  Milton  : 

rot  unseen 
By  hedgerow,  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 
•  •  •  •  • 

While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o'er  the  farrowed  land, 
And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe,     ^ 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe. 

And  now,  shut  the  dictionary — shut  it  sternly  at  once,  as  good 
children  do,  who,  resisting  temptation,  break  off  in  the  very  middle 
of  a  fairy  tale,  and  with  virtue  more  than  heroic  go  off  to  bed. 
May  farm  prove  an  antephialtic  against  a  nightmare  of  words ! 
But,  following  the  example  of  the  old  Irish  poets,  who  often  ended 
their  songs  with  the  same  phrase  they  used  at  the  beginning,  I 
say  again — and  I  trust  the  reader  may  meet  me  with  a  smile  of 
apocha,  or  acquittance,  rather  than  an  anthypophora,  or  counter- 
statement — there  is  much  good  reading  in  a  dictionary* 

John  Todhunteb, 
vol.  v. — no.  26,  n.s.  10 
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THE  RETREAT  FROM  MOSCOW. 
BY  ONE  OF  THE  OLD   GUARD. 

As  a  drama,  the  career  of  Napoleon  is  marked  by  a  simplicity 
worthy  of  the  Greek  stage.  There  is  no  mystery,  no  elaborate 
plot  of  wheels  within  wheels.  The  ambition  of  one  man  in  whom 
supreme  ability  is  seconded  by  equally  supreme  contempt,  down 
to  the  smallest  details,  for  all  those  restraints  to  which  imder  the 
names  of  honour  and  morality  civilised  mankind  has  agreed  to 
submit,  runs  a  triumphant  course  for  some  twenty  years ;  ^  the 
catastrophe  is  immediate  and  complete  almost  in  a  moment  of 
time;  and  the  downfall  is  accomplished  in  little  more  than  a 
tenth  of  the  period  occupied  by  the  rise.  The  succession  of 
hvJbris^  at^,  nenieais  is  as  regular  as  iEschylus  himself  could  have 
imagined.  When  will  the  dramatist  arise  who  shall  be  capable 
of  dealing  with  it  ? 

Meantime  material  is  pouring  in  for  a  hundred  lesser  works. 
The  writer  of  play  or  novel  has  to  do  little  but  transcribe ;  all 
the  rest  is  done  for  him  by  the  facts,  set  forth  as  they  have  been 
by  half  a  hundred  hands,  all  endowed  with  the  French  gift  for 
telling  narration.  We  had  occasion  about  a  year  ago  to  draw  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  modest  memoirs  of  an  obscure 
general  of  brigade.  That  simple  narrative,  as  we  showed,  was  as 
full  of  hairbreadth  escapes  and  plucky  actions  as  the  most  jaded 
reader  of  adventurous  fiction  could  demand,  and  had  the  merit, 
not  always  possessed  by  more  elaborate  works,  of  entire  self-uncon- 
sciousness. One  had  just  the  every-day  life  of  one  of  Napoleon's 
officers.  Even  an  officer's  experiences,  however,  hardly  tell  us 
what  war  means  to  the  *  dim,  imconsidered  population '  upon  whom 
the  real  brunt  of  it  falls ;  the  units  who  compose  the  battalions, 
which  in  their  turn  are  the  pieces  in  the  game,  and,  like  the 
pieces,  have  little  or  no  share  in  the  stakes.  * 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  record  has  as  yet  been  brought  to 
light  to  tell  the  personal  experiences  of  any  of  the  ultimate  atoms 
(which  we  take  to  be  the  privates  in  the  line  regiments)  com- 

'  Ch^  dove  r  argomento  dclla  mente 
6'  agginnge  al  mal  voler  ed  alia  possa, 
Kessun  riporo  vi  pa6  far  la  gcnte. 
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posing  the  great  army  that  entered  Russia  on  June  25 ^  1812,  and 
never,  as  an  army,  left  that  country  again,  unless  the  *  Prussian 
Dragoon,'  quoted  by  Mitchell,  comes  under  that  head.      Recent 
research  has,  however,  gone  a  long  way  in  this  direction.     In 
1867  there  died  at  Valenciennes  a  veteran  of  eighty-two,  named 
Bourgogne,  who,  as  a  private  and  sergeant  in  the  Imperial  Guard, 
had  taken  part  in  fifteen  battles,  beginning  with  Jena  and  ending 
with  Bautzen.    Being  a  man  of  some  education — his  father  was 
a  tradesman  of  Conde  on  the  extreme  north-east  frontier  of 
France — he  had  kept  journals  and  put  together  reminiscences, 
it  would  seem,  to  a  considerable  extent.     Portions  of  these,  deal- 
ing with  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  were  published  in  a  more  or  less 
*  edited '  form  during  his  lifetime — some  forty  years  ago — in  an 
obscure  local  paper,  but  attracted  no  particular  attention.     The 
paper  died  a  natural  death,  and  only  one  file  of  it  seems  to  exist. 
Of  the  tirage  a  part  only  two  copies  are  known.    The  MS., 
however,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Valenciennes,  where  it 
was   discovered    by  M.   Paul    Cottin,    editor    of  the    Nouvelle 
lievue  Ritrospective ;   who  has  now  made  the  authentic  text  of 
Sergeant  Bourgogne's  memoirs  accessible    to  all   the  French- 
reading  world.     We  understand  that  an  English  translation  of 
the  book  is  in  preparation  ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  in  all 
the  vast  mass  of  Napoleonic  literature  which  the  last  decade  has 
produced,  there  has  been  no  work  which  ought  better  to  repay 
the  translator's  labour. 

When  in  March  1812  the  order  to  start  for  Russia  reached 
Bourgogne's  regiment,  it  was  on  its  way  towards  Almeida  in 
Portugal,  a  fortress  from  which  the  French  had  been  expelled  in 
the  previous  year.  Forty-eight  hours  were  all  the  rest  that  was 
allowed  them  in  Paris,  and  on  June  25,  as  has  been  said,  they 
crossed  the  Niemen.  The  march  to  Moscow  is  related  very  briefly. 
The  Imperial  Guard  took  very  Kttle  part  in  the  severe  fighting 
at  Smolensk,  Valoutina,  Borodino,  which  cost  the  French  army 
some  50,000  men  before  the  goal  was  attained.  At  Borodino 
especially,  /or  some  reason  which  has  never  been  clearly  ex- 
plained, and  in  spite  of  repeated  requests  from  Murat,  who  was 
at  one  time  very  hard  pressed,  Napoleon  refused  to  send  the 
Guard  forward,  or  let  a  man  of  that  fine  corps  come  into  action. 
In  the  rest  of  the  army  the  carnage  was  tremendous.  During 
the  march  up,  Bourgogne  had  received  one  evening  an  invitation 
from  a  number  of  young  men,  drummers  in  the  Gist  Regiment, 
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all  belonging  to  his  native  town  of  Condt^,  to  join  them  in  a 
carouse,  the  materials  of  which  were  obtained  from  a  Kussian 
general's  stores,  which  they  had  been  lucky  enough  to  capture. 
A  few  days  after  Borodino,  he  came  across  one  of  the  party,  with 
his  arm  in  a  sliug. 

I  went  np  lo  him,  asking  liow  our  frleodH  were.  'Very  well,'  he  replied, 
tapping  the  grouiid  with  the  butt  of  liis  musket.  '  Thej  are  all  dead,  on  the 
Held  of  honour,  as  the  saying  ia,  and  buried  in  tLe  great  redoubt.  They  were 
all  lolled  bj  grape,  while  beating  the  ■'  charge,"  Ah,  Bergeant,  I  shall  not  forget 
that  battle!  What  a  slaughter  it  woe  t  But  let  us  eit  down  and  talk  about  oor 
poor  comiadeB.  and  that  Spanish  girl,  oiur  eaiitittiirE.' 

The  Spanish  cnntinikre  had  been  under  the  protection  of 
the  drum-major,  '  en  tout  hien,  tout  honneur,'  as  that  worthy  had 
remarked,  with  his  hand  on  his  rapier.  When  introducing 
Eourgogne  on  the  occasion  of  the  festivity,  the  narrator  con- 
tinued that,  having  got  a  bullet  in  his  arm,  he  was  going  to  the 
field-hospital  to  have  it  extracted,  but  had  not  gone  a  hundred 
steps  when  he  met  the  Sparish  girl  in  tears.  Some  wounded 
men  had  told  her  of  the  fate  of  the  drummers,  and  the  brave 
girl  was  going  to  see  if  she  could  be  of  any  help. 

'  Wheu  we  had  got  near  the  great  redoubt,  ami  she  saw  the  field  of  slanghler.ahe 
began  to  shriek  dismally.  But  It  was  another  thing  when  she  saw  the  smasheil 
dmma.  She  was  like  a  woman  beside  herself,  "  Here,  here,  Eriead ;  here  they 
are,"  she  screamed.  And  there  they  were  lying,  auro  enoogh ;  limbs  smashed, 
bodies  torn  by  the  grapeahot.  like'a  madwoman  she  went  from  one  to  another, 
speaking  tenderly  to  them.  Bat  none  heard,  thoogh  a  fevr  still  showed  signs  of 
life ;  among  them  being  the  drum -major— her  father  oa  she  called  him. 

■  She  stopped  by  him,  and  dropjiing  on  her  knees  raised  his  head,  lo  pour  a 
few  drops  of  brandy  into  his  mouth.  Just  then  the  Bussiane  made  a  movement 
to  recapture  the  redoubt,  and  the  firing  recommenced.  Suddenly  the  Spanish  girl 
gave  a  cry  of  pain.  She  had  been  slxuok  by  a  bullet,  which  had  smashed  her 
left  thumb  and  entered  the  shoulder  of  the  dying  man  whom  she  was  supporting. 
She  sank  down  in  a  faint ;  I  tried  to  rwse  her,  to  carry  her  back  tg  safety,  bat 
having  only  one  available  arm,  I  had  not  the  strength  to  do  it,  Luckily  s 
dismounted  cuirassier  oamo  by.  Without  waiting  to  be  asked,  and  only  saying, 
''  Come  along  quick,  for  it  is  not  good  here  " — and  in  troth,  the  cannon-balls  weio 
whistling  round  oar  ears — he  picked  up  the  girl,  and  carried  her  off  like  a  cbild, 
still  unconscious.  .  ,  ,  M.  Larrey,  the  Emperor's  surgeon,  amputated  het  thnmb, 
and  eitraoted  my  bullet  very  neatly."  That  (adds  Bonrgogne)  was  what  I  heard 
from  Dumont,  the  Condf  lad,  corporal  in  the  light  company  of  the  filst.  I 
never  heard  any  more  of  him.  And  thia  waa  the  end  of  twelve  young  men  from 
Co  ode. 

Is  not  the  conclusion  quite  Herodotean  in  its  simplicity  ?  And 
indeed,  the  whole  tale,  the  girl  going  into  the  fire  to  help  her 
friends,  the  wounded  corporal  tiurning  back  to  look  after  her,  the 
cuirassier  stopping  among  the  cannon-halla  to  see  them  both  safe 
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out  of  the  place,  is  as  pretty  a  little  tale  of  on  pretentious  heroism 
as  one  often  meets  with. 

The  five  weeks  which  some  infatuation  led  Napoleon  to  waste 
in  Moscow,  passed  agreeably  enough  for  the  Imperial  Gruard.  i 
The  fire  which  broke  out  an  hoar  after  their  entrance  does  not  J 
seem  to  have  incommoded  them  very  seriously ;  nor  does  Bour-  I 
gogne  attach  so  much  importance  as  most  historians  have  done  1 
to  its  effect  on  the  nltimate  issue  of  the  enterprise. 

Many  people  (he  sajs)  who  weie  not  In  tbis  oampaign,  say  that  the  burniog 
of  Moscow  meant  Iho  loss  of  Ihe  array.  I  and  manyothersthoagbt  the  contrary ; 
for  the  RiusiHDs  mig:bt  very  wellbaveabstainetlfromsebtiagtbo  town  on  fire,  but 
bare  carried  off  ail  tbo  provisions,  or  thrown  them  into  the  Moskwa,  and  ravaged 
the  country  far  ten  leagues  oil  round— not  a  dIfflcnU  thing  to  do,  for  part  of  it  is 
ilewrt — and  b?  tbo  end  of  a  fortnight  we  must  bave  gone.  After  the  Gre  tberi  I 
wei«  *tiU  dwellings  enoogh  to  quarter  the  whole  of  the  army ;  and  even  if  they  ■ 
bod  been  boint,  there  were  the  cellars.  I 

Perhaps  it  would,  after  all,  have  been  better  for  them  if  they  I 
had  been  forced  to  decamp  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight.  I 

The  amount  of  provisions  left  in  the  city  was  indeed  pro-  ' 
digious ;    and  the  grenadiers  of  the  Guard  obtained  their  full 
share.    Bourgogne,  with  five  of  his  comrades,  took  up  his  quarters 
in  a  deserted  house.     They  had,  he  says,  as  their  store  of  drink- 
ables for  the  winter  seven  large  cases  of  champagne,  plenty  of 
Spanish  wine  and  port.,  and  500  bottles  of  rum.     Of  solid  edibles, 
they  had  quantities  of  hams  and  salt  fish,  and  several  sacks  of 
flour.     At  this  time  they  seem  to  have  thought  it  possible  that 
they  might  spend  the  winter  in  Moscow,     Furs  of  all  kinds  and 
skins   of  all   animals  were  at  their  disposal,  to  say  nothing  of 
Indian  shawls  and  silks.     '  It  is  well  to  mention,'  he  adds,  '  that 
we  non-commissioned  officers  levied  a  tax  of  at  least  20  per  cent.  I 
on  all  articles  which  had  escaped  the  fire.'     However,  this  waa  \ 
not  to  last. 

On  the  evening  at  Octoliec  18.  a  party  of  ns  non-commissioned  ofBcers  were 
tagcCiier  aa  nsoal.  stretched  like  poahas  on  skin?  of  ormine,  sable,  lion,  bear,  and 
I  otbei  not  lest  precious  furs,  smoltlng  Indihn  Bcented  tobacco  out  of  elegant  pipes, 
1  while  a  huge  jorom  of  ram  panch  bUsad  is  ooi  midst,  in  a  great  silver  bowl 
I  belonging  to  some  Ranion  boyard.  We  were  juat  talklnft  about  France,  and  how 
I  l>IeuBiit  It  would  be  to  go  back  as  conquerors  alter  several  years'  absence,  when 
t  we  hcanl  a  lond  uproar  in  iha  larg:e  saloon  where  the  men  of  the  company  slept. 
I  Al  the  tome  mnmeat,  to  came  the  quarlermaster-sergeant  of  the  weelc  with  Uie 
I  aewa  that,  in  obedience  to  ordets,  wo  were  to  get  nady  to  start. 

I         Before  they  had  marched  very  far,  it  struck  Bourgogne  that  ■ 
I  his  knapsack  was  a  trifle  heavy,  and  be  proceeded  to  take  stock  I 
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of  the  contents.  Besides  provisions  and  articles  of  clothing — a' 
miscellaneous  collection,  inclu.ding  a  Chinese  lady's  costunae  of 
silk  embroidered  with  gold — he  had  two  silver  plaques,  embossed 
with  mythological  subjects,  a  Russian  prince's  order  set  with 
brilliants,  a  fragment  from  the  silver  casing  of  the  great  cross  of 
St.  Ivan,  and  other  unconsidejed  trifles,  snapped  up  in  the  town 
where,  according  to  one  story.  Napoleon  had  told  Mortier  that  he 
would  hold  him  responsible  with  his  head  for  pillage. 

The  rank  and  file  seem  to  have  had  an  impression,  derived 
perhaps  from  the  southerly  direction  in  which  the  army  com- 
menced it^  retreat,  that  their  next  stage  was  to  be  a  march  '  to 
Mongolia  and  China,  to  get  hold  of  the  English  possessions  in 
India.'  If  they  so  fancied,  they  were  quickly  undeceived,  for 
before  a  week  was  out  Kutusoff  had  headed  them  off  from  Kalouga, 
and  compelled  them  to  follow  the  devastated  track  of  their  former 
march.  It  was  at  the  very  moment  when  Napoleon,  convinced 
that  the  southern  road  was  closed  to  Iiim,  was  starting  to  rejoin 
the  route  of  his  advance,  that  he  had  the  narrowest  escape  from 
capture  that  befell  him  in  the  whole  campaign.  Bourgogne  was 
an  eye-witness  of  this  incident,  which  has  often  been  relat«i; 
be  had  indeed  been  all  night  on  guard  near  the  bouse  in  which 
Napoleon  lodged,  The  morning  of  October  26  was  foggy.  The 
Emperor  mounted  early  and  rode  off  into  the  mist,  attended  only 
by  his  staff.  Suddenly  the  Cossack  Atjinrw  was  heard;  some 
squadrons  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard  dashed  off  into  the  plain, 
followed  by  the  infantry.  They  came  up  just  in  time  to  deliver 
the  Emperor,  whom  they  found  nearly  surrounded  hy  Cossacks, 
generals  and  staff-officers  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  ad- 
venturous enemy.  It  was  here  that  the  unlucky  Major  Lecoulteux, 
an  aide-de-camp  of  Berthier's,  having  disarmed  a  Cossack,  was 
returning  triumphantly  with  the  captured  lance  in  his  hand, 
when  a  niounted  grenadier,  seeing  as  he  thought  a  Cossack  officer 
in  too  close  proximity  to  Napoleon's  person,  rode  at  him  and  ran 
him  through.  Perceiving  the  mistake  too  late,  he  dashed  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy,  hoping  to  atone  for  his  blunder  by 
getting  killed,  but  the  Cossacks  fled  before  him,  and  he  had  to 
come  back  in  despair.  However,  all  the  authorities,  including 
Bourgogne,  agree  that  Lecoulteux  recovered  from  his  wound. 

Two  days  later,  on  October  27,  Mojaisk,  on  the  former  line  of 
march,  was  reached ;  and,  notes  Bourgogne,  il  began  io  freeze. 
By  the  SOth  the  roads  had  become  bad ;  baggage-waggons  stack 
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fast  or  broke  down,  and  plunder  began  to  be  disgorged.  '  The 
road  was  strewn  with  valuable  articles,  pictures,  candlesticks, 
quantities  of  books.  For  more  than  an  hour  I  was  picking  up 
volumes,  which  I  skimmed  for  a  moment  and  threw  away  again, 
to  be  picked  up  in  turn  and  thrown  away  by  others.  There  were 
editions  of  Voltaire,  of  Bousseau,  of  BuflFon's  **  Natural  History," 
bound  in  red  morocco  with  gilt  edges.'  A  more  useful  find  was  a 
bearskin  rug. 

It  was  from  this  time  that  the  real  horrors  of  the  retreat  may 
be  said  to  have  begun.  The  provisions  brought  from  Moscow, 
at  all  events  such  as  were  attainable  by  the  rank  and  file,  were 
exhausted,  and  horseflesh  was  becoming  almost  the  only  article  of 
diet.  If  a  man  had  secured  a  little  rice  or  a  few  potatoes,  he 
consumed  his  stores  if  possible  out  of  sight,  or,  if  of  an  unusually 
generous  disposition,  shared  them  surreptitiously  with  one  or  two 
intimate  friends.  Darker  stories  began  to  be  told.  One  day 
Bourgogne,  half  by  force,  half  by  persuasion,  had  succeeded  in 
persuading  another  soldier  to  *  spare '  him  seven  half-cooked 
potatoes  for  the  price  of  fifteen  francs.  As  he  walked  on,  lost  in 
calculation  as  to  the  length  of  time  he  might  prolong  existence 
by  the  aid  of  this  addition  to  his  supplies,  he  missed  the  road. 

I  first  foand  out  that  I  was  astray  (he  says)  by  the  yells  and  oaths  of  five 
men  who  were  fighting  like  dogs ;  beside  them  was  a  leg  of  horse,  which  was  the 
bone  of  contention.  On  seeing  me,  one  of  them  came  up  to  me,  saying  that  he 
and  his  comrade,  belonging  to  the  transport  service,  had  with  some  others  been 
killing  a  horse  behind  the  wood.  As  they  were  returning  with  their  share  to 
their  bivouac  they  had  been  set  upon  by  three  men  of  another  regiment,  who 
wanted  to  take  it  from  them ;  but  if  I  would  help  them  to  defend  it,  they  would 
give  me  some.  Fearing  the  same  fate  for  my  potatoes,  I  told  them  I  could  not 
stop,  but  if  they  would  hold  their  own  for  a  moment,  I  would  send  them  some 
help,  and  so  went  on. 

I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  met  two  men  of  our  regiment,  and  told  them  all 
about  it.  They  went  off  in  that  direction.  Next  day  I  heard  that  when  they 
reached  the  spot  they  found  only  a  dead  man,  just  despatched  with  a  bludgeon 
of  firwood,  which  they  found  lying  by  him  stained  with  blood.  Probably  the 
three  assailants  had  taken  advantage  of  the  moment  when  one  was  imploring  my 
aid  to  get  rid  of  the  other,  who  remained  alone. 

Of  the  cases  of  cannibalism  said  by  many  writers  to  have 
occurred  during  the  retreat,  Bourgogne  does  not  profess  to  speak  as 
an  eye-witness.  He  mentions,  however,  an  incident  of  which  he  and 
Fome  of  his  companions  were  informed  by  two  soldiers  whom  they 
fell  in  with,  and  who,  as  he  remarks,  would  have  no  inducement 
to  invent  the  story.    A  farmhouse,  in  which  a  number  of  officers 
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i  men  had  souglit  shelter  for  the  night,  took  fire,  and  i 
the  inmates  perished.  The  men  in  question  affirmed  that  they 
had  seen  some  Croat  soldiers  pull  a  roasted  body  from  the  fire,  cut 
it  up  and  devour  it.  'I  believe,'  adds  Bourgogne,  'that  this 
happened  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  this  disastrous  campaign, 
though  I  did  not  see  it.'  Elsewhere  he,  or  one  of  his  friends, 
refers  almost  with  equanimity  to  the  possibility  of  being  compelled 
to  resort  to  this  horrible  expedient  for  sustaining  life. 

Smolensk,  which  they  reached  on  November  9,  though  the 
former  passage  of  the  army  had  left  it  little  more  than  a  mass  of 
blackened  ruins,  was  eagerly  hailed  as  a  haven  of  temporary  rest ; 
some  indeed  had  cherished  a  vain  hope  that  they  might  wait 
there  till  spring.  Here  a  little  flour  and  some  biscuit  was  served 
out,  of  which  the  famished  Kien  ate  with  such  avidity  that  many 
became  ill,  Disciphne  wa.3  almost  entirely  relaxed,  and  an 
organised  system  of  pillage  was  set  up  within  the  army.  A  band 
of  thieves,  French,  German,  Italian,  would  combine  to  march 
together,  well  in  advance  of  the  main  body.  On  reaching  the 
assigned  halting-place,  they  would  separate,  and  on  the  arrival  of 
the  army  at  nightfall,  would  emerge  from  their  hiding-places  and 
prowl  round  the  bivouacs,  picking  up  a  horse  here,  some  baggage 
there,  and  so  forth.  Bourgogne,  sallying  out  one  night  at 
Smolensk  in  search  of  a  comrade,  lost  his  way,  and  rolled  down 
a  bank  into  a  cellar  which  was  tenanted  by  one  of  these  gangs. 

1  was  still  dazod  willi  my  fall,  aiid  bad  not  pickcil  myself  np,  when  an 
individual  rose  at  tha  far  ecd  of  tbc  cellar,  and  £et  llglit  to  some  atravr  to  get  a 
better  view  of  me.  Catcbiog  rigbt  of  tbc  Imperial  Eagle  on  my  sbako,  he  called 
out  111  a  jeering  tone,  ■  Aha '.  Imperial  Guard  I  Out  you  go  I '  and  tbe  lott  took 
up  tbe  cry.  I  begged  tbem,  as  chance  bad  thrown  no  among  them,  to  let  me  sti^ 
till  momicg.  Diit  the  ouo  who  had  llrst  risen,  and  who  eecmed  tbe  leader, 
having;  at  liis  side  a  broadsnotd  which  he  took  care  to  display  with  some  affec- 
tation, repeated  that  I  was  to  go  ont,  and  tbut  at  once ;  the  rest  joining  in  tke 
cliorua.  A  German  made  as  though  to  lay  hands  on  mo,  but  with  a  push  in 
the  chest  t  sent  him  sprawling  over  some  othero  who  were  atill  lying  down,  and 
laid  my  liand  on  the  hilt  of  my  sabre,  for  my  musket  had  remained  behind  when 
I  rolled  down.  Tbe  man  with  the  tword  applauded  the  spill  i  gave  the  fellow 
who  nnnled  to  turn  rae  oat,  telling  him  that  it  was  no  business  of  a  cabbage- 
beaded  German  to  lay  hands  on  a  J'renubniaa. 

Encouraged  by  this  approbation,  Bourgogne  pleaded  once 
more  for  a  night's  hospitality,  his  request  being  seconded  by  one 
of  two  women  who  were  with  the  gang.  This  was  again  refused, 
on  the  avowed  ground  that  his  presence  might  interfere  with 
their  plans  for  marauding ;  but  he  was  allowed  to  stay  and  warm 
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himself  for  half  an  hour.  Presently,  however,  the  woman  who 
had  8tood  his  friend  advised  bim  to  make  his  escape  while  he 
could,  and  be  went  out.  He  recovered  bia  musket,  which  he  bad 
dropped  in  his  fall ;  but,  being  unable  in  the  darkness  to  find  hia 
way  up  the  bank,  he  was  forced  to  wait  till  one  of  the  gang  came 
out.  The  man  made  no  objection  to  guiding  him  i>ast  some 
ruined  houses  to  a  flight  of  stejis,  by  which  the  road  along  the 
ramparts  could  be  regained,  but^  on  reaching  it,  made  him  take 
several  turns,  under  pretext  of  showing  him  his  way,  so  as  to 
puzzle  him  as  to  the  locality  of  the  den  from  which  he  had 
escap)ed.  He  did  return,  however,  with  some  friends  next 
morning  ;  hut  'the  birds  had  flown,' and  all  they  found  was  some 
em]ity  trunks  and  Bourgogne's  German  assailant  of  the  previous 
night  dead  drunk. 

His  adventures  for  that  night  did  not  end  with  his  escape 
from  the  den  of  thieves.  As,  with  a  frost-bitten  foot,  he  made 
his  way  painfully  through  the  snow,  stumbUng  now  over  a 
deserted  gun-carriage,  now  over  a  corpse,  once  stopping  just 
in  time  to  avoid  a  fall  from  the  top  of  the  ramparts  into  the 
Dnieper,  which  flowed  in  a  turbid,  icy  stream  at  their  foot,  be 
became,  or  fancied  he  became,  aware  of  music  like  the  notes 
of  an  organ  floating  in  the  air.  Just  then  a  heavier  fall  than 
usual,  over  the  liody  of  a  dead  dragoon,  caused  him  to  utter  a  cry 
of  pain.  It  was  answered  by  a  shout  at  no  great  distance ;  and, 
making  his  way  towards  the  sound,  Bourgogne  found  to  his  joy 
that,  it  proceeded  from  a  friend  of  his — one  Beloque,  a  sergeant 
in  the  same  corps — keeping  guard  over  two  sick  men,  who, 
unable  to  go  further,  were  awaiting  the  bearers  for  whom  he  had 
sent.  To  him  be  recounted  the  adventure  of  the  cellar.  '  But,' 
he  adds,  *  I  did  not  dare  to  say  anything  about  the  music,  lest  he 
should  say  I  was  ill.'  The  pair  walked  up  and  down,  their  con- 
versation broken  at  times  by  the  death-rattle  from  one  or  another 
of  the  sick  men,  when  suddenly  the  aerial  music  began  to  sound 
again,  this  time  appearing  to  be  much  nearer  at  band.  Beloqtie 
said,  in  a  whisper,  lest  the  dying  men  should  overhear — a  curious 
touch  of  the  courtesy  which  a  Frenchman,  if  he  has  time  to  think, 
seldom  forgets — 'It  is  very  like  the  music  of  the  dead, 
dead  around  u?,  and  I  have  a  presentiment  that  in  a  few  days 
I  shall  be  dead  too,  Well,  God's  will  be  done.  But  one  might 
die  with  less  suffering.  I.Kx>k  at  those  poor  fellows.'  '  I  made  do 
BBy«  the  narrator,  '  but  my  thought  was  the  eame  as  hit.' 
10—5 
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J'or  a  while  they  listened  in  silence,  disturbed  only  by  t 
laboured  breathing  of  one  of  the  sick  men.  The  sounde  seemei 
to  proceed  from  overhead.  Presently  they  ceased,  and  with.  | 
plaintive  cry  the  other  man  drew  his  last  breath.  The  bea 
came  up,  and  the  survivor  was  taken  away.  Bourgogne  and  li 
friend  went  with  the  party ;  bnt  the  former  soon  left  them,  i 
vent  in  quest  of  another  comrade.  At  once  the  mysterious  mm 
began  again,  and,  following  it,  he  arrived  at  a  building  all  lighted 
np.  This  proved  to  be  a  church.  Climbing  over  the  low  church- 
yard wall,  and  crossing  some  ground,  which  seemed  strangely 
uneven  till  he  perceived  that  it  was  strewn  with  corpsea  lying 
under  a  covering  of  Enow,  the  sergeant  reached  the  doorway. 
The  door  was  open,  and  volumes  of  smoke  issued  from  it.  The 
interior  was  also  thick  with  smoke,  amid  which  men  were  singing 
and  playing  the  organ ;  but  this  presently  cleared  as  the  flame  of 
the  fire  burut  up ;  and  one  of  the  singers  recognised  Bourgogne, 
and  greeted  him.  They  turned  out  to  be  men  of  bis  own  com- 
pany, all  more  or  less  drunk.  Some  of  them,  being  on  fatigue 
duty,  had  seen  two  Jews  emerging  from  a  cellar.  Marking  the 
spot,  they  had  returned,  found  some  brandy  and  some  food,  as 
well  as  some  fnr  pelisses.  Having  noted  the  church  as  a  con- 
venient shelter,  they  were  '  making  a  night  of  it,'  with  the  aid 
of  their  plunder.  Some  bandsmen  had  got  into  the  organ-loft, 
and  it  was  their  performances  on  the  instrument  that  had  caused 
the  melodious  sounds  whereby  Bourgogne  and  his  friend  had  been 
so  sorely  perplexed.  Others  had  torn  down  the  woodwork  to 
make  a  lire,  using,  among  other  materials,  some  of  the  stairs  to 
the  organ-loft,  whereby  one  of  the  unlucky  bandsmen,  waking 
from  a  drunken  sleep  by  the  organ,  and  attempting  to  de- 
scend, '  got  a  fall  which  incapacitated  him  from  marching  for 
some  time.  Probably  he  never  came  home,'  The  whole  scene 
is  one  of  the  grimmest,  not  to  say  gruesomest,  Hogarthian 
humour, 

Krasnoi  was  the  next  stage  after  Smolensk,  Here  the  Bussian 
army  barred  the  passage,  and  some  sharp  fighting  ensued,  in  which 
poor  Beloque's  forebodings  as  to  his  own  fate  were  verified. 
Ultimately  the  Eussians  gave  way  so  far  as  to  allow  the  fugitives 
to  enter  the  town,  but  remained  closely  in  touch  with  them. 
The  Guard,  which  had  started  35,000  strong,  was  by  this  time, 
though  it  had  been  less  engaged  than  any  other  corps,  dwindled  t 
to  7,000  or  8,000.     At  Orcza,  Ney,  who  tu  ' 
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retreat,  rejoined,  with  two  or  three  thousand  men,  all  that  were 
left  to  represent  the  70,000  originally  under  his  command. 

The  action  at  Krasnoi,  thongh  technically  a  victory  for  the 
French — *  opimns  fiEillere  et  efiFiigere  esttriumphus ' — achieved  the 
demoralisation  of  their  army.  '  Till  then,'  says  Bourgogne,  '  I 
had  been  pretty  cheerful  and  superior  to  all  the  weight  of  our 
miseries.  The  more  of  danger  and  trouble,  I  thought,  the  more 
of  honour  and  glory.  My  comrades  were  astounded  at  my 
patience.  But  after  Krasnoi,  and  the  loss  of  many  friends ' — the 
sentence  remains  incomplete,  as  though  the  veteran's  pen  had 
faltered  before  the  mere  remembrance  of  that  terrible  time.  From 
that  time,  stragglers  arriving  at  a  bivouac  after  dark  would  call 
out  the  name  not  of  their  regiment  but  of  their  army  corps ;  and 
sometimes,  in  order  to  find  even  their  corps,  or  what  remained  of 
it,  they  were  forced  to  wander  about  half  the  night.  One  day, 
about  this  time,  the  fragments  of  the  Guard  regiments  were 
suddenly  ordered  to  form  square. 

At  that  moment  the  Emperor  came  hy,  with  Murat  and  Eugene.  He  took  up 
his  position  in  the  centre  of  the  grenadiers  and  chasseurs,  and  then  made  them  an 
allocution  with  reference  to  the  situation,  informing  them  that  the  Russians 
were  awaiting  us  at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina,  and  had  sworn  that  not  a  man 
of  us  should  recross  it.  Then,  drawing  his  sword,  and  raising  his  voice,  he  ex- 
claimed :  *  Let  us  on  our  side  swear  to  die  with  arms  in  our  hands  rather  than  not 
sec  France  again.*    The  oath  was  taken  straightway. 

In  other  words,  *  If  the  Eussians  think  that  by  shooting  you  they 
will  prevent  me  getting  back  to  France,  they  are  much  mistaken.' 
When  the  Beresina  was  reached  a  few  days  later,  and  the  bridges 
had  been  thrown  across,  Napoleon,  with  a  strong  escort,  crossed  at 
his  ease.  This  was  on  November  27  ;  and  so  well  had  he  kept  in 
advance  of  the  throng,  that  no  one  crossed  the  bridge  all  that 
night,  and  even  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  when 
Bourgogne  himself  crossed,  he  had  the  bridge  all  to  himself. 
During  the  past  four  or  five  days,  having  in  the  confasion  lost 
sight  of  his  regiment,  or  the  handful  of  comrades  who  still 
represented  it  among  what  had  been 

Hier  la  Grande  Arm6e,  et  maintenant  troupcau, 

he  had  made  his  way  as  best  he  could,  partly  alone,  partly  in 
company  with  an  old  friend  belonging,  like  himself,  to  the  Guard, 
who  had  also  lost  his  way,  and  upon  whom  by  great  good  fortune  ^e 
had  lighted.  This  man,  Picart  by  name,  and  a  Picard  by  origin, 
^  a  cheery  soul ;  and  his  companionship  was  the  salvation  of 
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Boargogne,  who  by  this  time  was  losing  not  only  his  spirita  but  Mb  " 
health. 

The  adventures  of  the  two  friends  as  they  traversed  the  vast 
forest  which  lies  to  the  oast  of  the  Beresina,  are  perhaps  the  most 
original  and  most  interesting  part  of  the  book.  Space,  alas !  forbids 
us  to  recount  here  the  thrilling  narrative :  how  they  skirmished 
for  the  best  part  of  a  day  with  a  squad  of  Cossacks,  and  had  not 
the  worst  of  it,  killing  several  of  Iheir  opponents  and  capturing  a 
horae ;  how,  safely  hidden  themselves,  they  watched  a  convoy  of 
prisoners  go  past  under  the  escort  of  Tartars  and  Kalmucks,  arraed 
with  spears  and  bows,  commanded,  fortunately  for  the  prisoners 
themselve.t,  by  a  French  ofEcer,  one  of  the  many  Sviigr^s  in  the 
Russian  service ;  how  Picart,  under  somewhat '  Zolaesque '  circum- 
stances, overheard  one  evening  the  conversation  of  two  village 
gossips,  and  how,  following  the  women's  tracks  in  the  snow,  thej 
reached  a  farmhouse  inhabited  by  some  Poles,  who  washed  them, 
dressed  their  wound.i,  and  gave  them  a  good  night's  lodging  ;  how 
some  Germans  tried  to  carry  off  their  horse  and  roast  him,  but 
inly  got  their  heads  punched  by  the  energetic  Picart ;  how,  finally, 
they  regained  the  route  after  three  days'  wandering,  and  saw  the 
head  of  the  column  go  by,  composed  of  generals  and  officers,  all 
who  remained  of  the  '  Sacred  Battalion '  formed  but  a  day  or  two 
before,  the  Emperor  following  on  foot  with  the  marshals,  a  sight 
which  caused  two  great  tears  to  roll  down  Picart's  cheeks,  adding 
their  burden  to  the  icicles  that  hung  from  his  moustachea^for  aU  j 
this  readers  must  be  referred  to  the  book  itself.  I 

The  scenes  at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina  have  been  often'' 
enough  described,  but  Bourgogne's  account  yields  to  none  in 
horror,  "WTiat  he  brings  into  especial  prominence  is  the  lack  of 
organisation,  which  allowed  the  bridge  to  remain,  as  we  have 
said,  almost  deserted  for  many  hours,  and  so  become  disastrously 
crowded  at  the  last  moment  by  a  panic-stricken  throng  Bjing 
from  the  Russian  cannon-balls. 

From  the  Beresina  to  Wilna,  the  misery  was,  if  possible, 
greater  than  what  had  preceded.  Dante  has  been  credited  with 
a  lively  imagination  in  the  invention  of  horrors ;  but  there  were 
realities  in  those  days  which  his  ghastliest  conceptions  do  not 
surpass.  '  Ice  formed  in  my  nose,'  says  Bourgogne ;  '  my  lips 
were  glued  together ;  the  cold  drew  tears  from  my  eyes,  which 
froze  till  I  was  unable  to  see.'  The  torments  assigned  by  the 
poet  to  those  who  set  men  at  variance,  were  inflicted  by  a  weapon 
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Eis  keen  as  the  demon's  sword,  and  mutilated  stamps,  from  which 

the  hands  and  feet  had  dropped,  were  as  common  as  in  the  ninth 

pit  of  Malebolge.     Unluckily,  the  fortune  of  war  does  not  always 

I    allot  the  penalties  with  the  same  regard  to  the  law  of  retribution 

l.iis  poetic;  justice  is  able  to  arrange  for.     While  the  brave  men 

W  to  whose  devotion  and  incredible  exertions  he  owed  his  personal 

immunity  from  the  sufferings  which  they  endured  almost  without 

a  murmur  were  left  behind  to  perish,  the  arch-sower  of  strife  was 

haat«Qing  away  as  fast  as  a  well-appointed  sledge  could  bear  him. 

I  On  December  5,  Napoleon  launched  from  Malodetchno  the  famous 
twenty-ninth  bulletin,  announcing  the  wreck  of  the  army  and  his 
own  personal  safety ;  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  in  pursuit  of  it 
to  Paris,  administering  a  parting  snub  to  one  of  hie  most  faithful 
henchmen  :  '  I  am  quite  aware  that  you  are  of  no  use,'  he  said  to 
Berthier,  who  waa  with  tears  entreating  to  be  allowed  to  share  hia 
flight,  '  but  people  believe  io  you,  and  you  must  stay.'  ' 

Yet  what  one  can  only  call  the  infatuation  of  the  soldier 
condoned  even  this.  '  After  Malet's  conspiracy '  (which  had  been 
HUccessfully  crashed  weeks  before),  'his  presence  was  necessary  in 
tVance,  if  only  to  organise  a  fresh  army.'  The  few  who  ventured 
to  raise  their  voices  against  the  desertion  by  its  chief  of  a  wrecked 
army  still  pursued  by  an  untiring  foe,  were  set  down  as  'agents 
of  England,  coming  among  the  army  to  preach  defection.'  Truly 
there  are  few  problems  in  history  ao  hard  to  solve  as  the  secret 
of  the  fascination  exercised  by  Napoleon  over  the  mass  of  the 
soldiers.  An  army  that  could  forgive  the  Russian  campaign,  one 
would  Bay  could  forgive  anything ;  but  the  strange  thing  is  that 
to  ]3ourgogiie  and  his  comrades,  with  rare  exceptions,  it  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  that  there  was  anything  to  be  forgiven 
in  the  insane  enterprise  with  its  useless  waste  of  valiant  men. 
The  reader  of  their  simple  narratives,  not  having  the  glamour  in 
his  eyes,  may  be  excused  if  he  takes  a  different  view. 

A.  J.  Butler. 

'  This  iM  narrated  bjr  Harslud  Caatellane,  who  vena  lit  llie  lm[ieria!  beasi- 
ipmrlcra  at  the  timi!. 
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I. 

taittipeb's  hodse. 

Although  Mr.  Howard  Tantifer  was  merely  on  the  £rmge  of 
my  [acquaintance,  it  interested  me  to  hear  of  his  approaching 
marriage* 

^  I  cannot  imagine/  said  Lady  Browne, '  what  Mand  Win- 
Stanley  can  see  in  the  man.  She  hasn't  any  money,  it  is  true, 
and  is  not  mnch  to  look  at,  and  is  getting  on,  but  still  she  is  a 
lady — of  a  suburban  kind — while  that  Tantifer  is  not  a  gentle- 
man of  any  kind.' 

'Not  having  money  herself/  I  suggested  mildly,  'perhaps  she 
appreciates  its  attractiveness  in  others.' 

*  Who  says  that  Tantifer  has  money  ? ' 

'I  am  not  his  banker.  Let  us  content  ourselves  with  ad- 
mitting that  he  gives  the  impression  of  owning  a  competence. 
Mr.  Tantifer  lives  in  a  good  house  of  his  own,  his  establishment 
is  comfortable,  and  he  has  no  obtrusive  debts.  How  do  I  know  ? 
Have  not  tradesmen  tongues  ?  What  more  than  a  competence 
could  a  lady — of  a  suburban  kind — expect  ? ' 

*  How  does  he  get  his  money,  Mr.  Gatepath  ? '  inquired  my 
lady  darkly. 

I  said  that  as  he  did  no  work  outside  his  laboratory,  except 
occasionally  to  make  pretty  silver  ornaments  for  his  friends,  his 
income  must  be  derived  from  investments. 

*  WTiat  investments  ? ' 

I  remarked  with  some  dryness  that  it  was  not  customary,  nor 
indeed  expedient,  to  demand  irom  one's  acquaintances  a  list  of 
their  securities. 

Lady  Browne's  face  flamed.  She  is  the  senior  partner  in  a 
SheflBeld  provision  store,  and  knows  that  I  know  the  detested 
truth. 

When  I  left  Lady  Browne's  house  the  afternoon  was  far 
advanced,  and  the  time  unsuitable  for  farther  calls.  Nevertheless 
I  presently  found  myself  outside  Mr.  Tantifer's  gate.  I  am  com- 
monly indifferent  to  the  affairs  of  my  neighbours,  yet  something 
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of  mystery  in  my  lady*s  manner  stimnlated  me  into  curiosity 
regarding  Mr.  Tantifer.  Besides,  the  reputed  bride.  Miss  Maud 
Winstanley,  was  my  old  friend. 

He  enjoyed  a  good  house.  A  comfortable  warm  detached 
house  of  which  the  bricks  were  clothed  with  a  decent  plaster. 
There  had  once  been  a  moderate  garden,  but  the  laboratory 
which  Tantifer  had  erected 'at  the  back  of  his  residence  crowded 
out  the  flower-beds.  I  estimated  the  rent  at  eighty  pounds  a 
year — I  was  standing  in  the  Surrey  suburb  of  Dulwich — ^and  the 
price  of  the  long  leasehold  at  about  1,4002.  After  surveying  the 
front  of  the  villa  for  a  few  moments  I  strolled  through  the  side 
entrance  into  the  garden.  Tantifer  had  constructed  a  labora- 
tory of  fine  scientific  ugliness.  The  naked  yellow  bricks  were 
unplastered,  and  the  small  windows  were  fully  twelve  feet  irom 
the  ground. 

When  I  rang  the  front  door  bell  the  maidservant  stated  that 
Mr.  Tantifer  was  engaged  in  his  laboratory. 

*  Oh,'  I  replied  easily ;  '  I  am  a  firiend.  I  will  go  in  and  speak 
to  him.' 

She  stepped  aside  smiling.  I  walked  down  the  passage  to 
where  I  judged  the  laboratory  entrance  would  be,  and  stopped  in 
wonder  before  the  door  of  a  strong  room.  It  was  exactly  the 
kind  of  door  one  finds  in  the  cellars  of  a  bank,  warranted  fire  and 
burglar  proof,  by  Messrs.  Chubb. 

'  That's  the  laboratory/  observed  the  maid  ;  '  no  one  goes  in 
but  the  master,  not  even  to  clean  up.  Master  sweeps  it  out  him- 
self, and  throws  the  dust  out  of  the  window.' 

She  raised  the  mouthpiece  of  a  speaking-tube  with  the  object 
of  establishing  a  communication  with  *  Master,'  but  I  stopped  her 
hand. 

'  No,'  I  said,  *  I  will  not  disturb  Mr.  Tantifer.' 

Outside  on  the  doorstep  I  encountered  Maud  Winstanley. 
She  responded  to  my  congratulations  civilly  enough,  but  could 
hardly  be  said  to  reveal  much  iunocent  enthusiasm  or  maidenly 
shyness.  The  young  lady  was  pretty  evidently  bored,  at  least  by 
congratulations. 

Then  I  went  home  and  carefully  noted  my  curious  experience, 
from  which  precaution  the  reader  derives  the  foregoing  exact 
description. 
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TASTIKERS  WIFE. 

TnB  marriBge  took  place  in  due  courae,  and  for  nearly  a  year 
I  saw  little  of  the  Tantifers,  although  I  beard  a  great  deal  about 
them.  My  ears  were,  indeed,  opened  by  expectation.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  a  wife  on  one  side  of  a  steel  door,  and  a  husband  on 
the  other,  ought  to  develop  some  details  of  interest.  The  first 
news  of  trouble  did  not,  therefore,  come  to  me  as  a  surprise.  Wives 
have  not  been  tolerant  of  secret  closets — whether  called  studies, 
laboratories,  or  by  the  other  deceptive  titles  adopted  by  wicked  men 
— since  the  days  of  Bluebeard,  Nevertheless,  Bluebeards — in  the 
secretive,  if  not  the  matrimonial  sense — continue  to  exist,  and  I 
set  down  Howard  Tantifer  as  one  of  them.  The  first  rumours  of 
matrimonial  disturbances  did  not  surprise  me,  but  when  they 
gathered  precision  and  took  a  concrete  shape  I  was  not  a  little 
astonished.  The  suburbs  have  grave  defects ;  the  residents  ape 
the  fashionable  world  in  many  irritating  ways,  but  they  do  not 
oft^n  emulate  its  extravagance.  I  should  not  have  believed,  had 
the  evidence  been  less  overwhelming,  that  a  girl  like  Alaud 
Winstanley,  brought  up  to  regard  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  as 
wealth,  would,  in  a  few  months  of  married  life,  have  developed  a 
purposeless  rage  for  dress,  diamonds,  costly  prints,  and  old  china. 

My  authority  was  Mrs.  Winstanley,  the  girl's  mother.  Not 
the  least  hateful  of  this  wonoan's  qualities  was  her  exceptional 
truthfulness.  It  is  better  to  tell  many  lies  than  once  to  blurt  out 
the  kind  of  truth  which  ought  to  be  buried.  Mrs.  Winstanley  told 
us  in  her  own  drawing-room  that  Maud  was  ruining  her  husband, 
and  the  mother's  air  of  half-frightened  admiration  disgusted  me 
more  than  did  the  daughtier's  inexplicable  folly.  I  had  no  reason 
lo  suppose  that  Tantifer  was  in  any  sense  rich.  His  house  and 
his  manner  of  life  were  those  of  a  man  with  five  or  six  hundred 
a  year,  an  income  which  provides  Httle  margin  for  feminine 
extravagance. 

In  the  early  summer,  nearly  a  year  after  the  wedding,  I  met 

Mrs.  Tantifer  in  the  street.     A  few  months  before  she  had  been  a 

young  and  fairly  pretty  girl — J^dy  Browne  is  not  accurate  in  her 

descriptions  of  young  women— now  she   was  old,  and   ill,   and 

The  change  was  pitiful.    My  disturbed  feelings  must  haniij 

id  my  face. 
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'm  not  very  well,  Mr.  Gatepath,'  she  said. 

*  Maud,'  I  whispered  hurriedly,  for  the  pavement  was  crowded, 
*  vhat's  the  matter?     You  are  looking  awfully  ill.' 

'I  am  ill,'  she  said. 

The  precise  aceonnta  of  her  extravagance,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  recurred  to  my  mind,  and  the  rough  explanation  of  folly 
which  had  iiltherto  satisfied  me  appeared  now  to  be  imperfect. 
Feminine  folly  does  not  disagree  with  its  votaries  bo  powerfully 
as  to  kiU  them  in  twelve  months.  Mrs,  Tantifer's  trouble  was 
evidently  due  to  something  much  more  subtle,  and  I  was  inclined 
now  to  set  down  both  waste  of  money  and  of  health  to  the  same 
disturbing  cause. 

'Mrs.  Tantifer,'  I  said,  'you're  a  married  woman,  and  I  am 
perhaps  a  meddling  old  fool.  Snub  me  if  I  am  impertinent,  but 
please  answer  my  question.     Can  I  help  you  in  any  way  ? ' 

She  looked  at  me  strangely  out  of  her  dreadful  hollow  eyes. 
'  I  don't  know,'  she  murmured,  '  I  must  think.  Don't  ask  me 
now.     Perhaps '  and  she  turned  into  a  shop  and  was  gone. 

The  next  morning  by  the  first  post  I  reoeived  the  following 
letter  :— 

'  Dear  Mr.  Gatepath,— I  think  that  there  must  be  a  God 
alter  all.  I  have  no  father  and  no  brothers,  and  the  need  for  the 
disinterested  services  of  a  man  were  pressing  me  to  death  when 
jou  met  me  to-day.     Old  friend,  yon  can  help  me.     I'leaee  be 

I  Bt  Mrs.  McGrath's  tennis  party  to-morrow  afternoon. 

[  '  Yours  expectantly,  Maud  Tantifeb.' 

Mrs.  Tantifer  plainly  regarded  me  as  a  fiiend  who  was  too  old 
lo  be  dangerous,  a  view  which  was  not  entirely  agreeable  to  my 
feelings.  My  offer,  mode  under  an  emotional  impulse,  had  been 
seriously  accepted,  and  there  was  no  course  left  me  but  to  play 
gracefully  the  part  of  a  middle-aged  knight  errant. 

Poor  Mrs,  McGrath  was  convinced  by  my  assured  air  of 
welcome  that  she  had  inadvertently  sent  me  a  card,  '  So  good  of 
you.'  I  murmured  over  her  hand,  '  not  to  forget  us  old  fellows.' 

Maud  Tantifer  took  an  early  opportunity  to  lead  me  into  a 
remote  comer  of  the  McGraths'  splendid  garden.  .She  was  look- 
ing less  ghastly  than  on  the  previous  day,  and  I  plainly  read  hope 
in  her  eyes, 

'  Dear  Mr,  Gatepath,'  shesaid, '  how  can  I  thank  you  enough  ?' 

'  Don't  thank  me  at  all,     I  have  done  nothing  as  yet.' 
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*  You  are  a  friend  of  my  husband,  Mr.  Tantifer  ? '  she  asked. 

*  Say,  rather,  an  acquaintance.' 

*I  met  you  leaving  his  house  one  afternoon  before  my 
marriage.     He  does  not  admit  many  people  to  his  house.' 

*  He  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  admitted  me.' 

*  How  much  did  you  see  ? '  she  inquired  eagerly. 

^I  saw  a  laboratory  protected  from  observation  by  having 
its  windows  near  the  roof,  and  from  entrance  by  a  fire-proof  door.* 

*  Did  you — did  you  suspect  anything  wrong  ? ' 

*No,'  I  replied,  truthfolly.  *I  did  not.  It  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  scientific  men  to  put  an  entirely  exaggerated 
value  upon  their  labours.  They  look  upon  all  men  as  potential 
supplanters  of  the  owners  in  their  trumpery  discoveries.  Your 
husband  has  protected  himself  more  perfectly  than  inventors 
usually  do,  but  he  is  probably  not  the  first  man  who  has  worked 
behind  a  strong-room  door.  From  one  or  two  inquiries  that  I 
instituted  I  found  that  he  made  no  particular  secret  of  the 
£Etct  of  his  secrecy ;  he  has  been  known  to  laugh  over  it  as  if  the 
laboratory  were  an  idle  man's  fad.' 

'  My  husband  is  an  extraordinarily  clever  man,'  said  the  wife,  as 
one  propounding  a  recent  discovery.  *  He  is  my  husband,'  she 
went  on,  *  and  I  would  endure  the  life  if  it  were  possible.  But  his 
wickedness   is  killing    me,    his  wickedness  and  the  fear,  the 

fear- *    She  stopped.     *  Without  help  there  is  no  retreat,  for 

I  have  no  fortune,  and  my  mother ' 

*  I  know  Mrs.  Winstanley,'  I  observed  dryly. 

'I  want  a  man's  help,  Mr.  Gatepath.  I  had  thought  of 
everything  and  of  everybody.  Nothing  was  of  use,  and  I  despaired 
until — ^until  I  saw  your  kind  face  in  the  street  yesterday.  Dear 
old  friend,  you  will  help  me,  won't  you  ? ' 

*  I  will  do  anything  you  wish.  Don't  cry,  my  dear,  it*B 
all  right  now.  Don't  cry,  or,  confound  it,  'you  will  make  me 
cry  too.'    I  comforted  her  as  best  I  could  until  she  grew  calm. 

*  I  can't  tell  you  the  frightful  truth — he  is  my  husband — 
but  you  will  find  it  out.  Yes,  you  will  easily  find  it  out.  It 
is  not  very  difficult  to  climb  up  and  look  in  at  the  window  when 
he  is  working.  Then  you  will  see  and  understand,  and  can  tell 
me  what  to  do.' 

So  with  this  understanding  we  parted. 

When  I  came  to  think  over  my  plan  of  campaign,  I  was 
annoyed  to    observe  the  element  of  low  comedy  which  Mrs* 
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Tantifer's  scruples  had  imported  into  the  matrimonial  tragedy. 
As  I  could  not  look  in  upon  Tantifer's  evil  doings — whatever  they 
might  be — ^without  the  assistance  of  a  ladder,  it  was  plainly 
necessary  that  I  should  not  only  procure  the  burglarious  instru- 
ment, but  myself  carry  it  to  the  scene  of  action.  It  was  evident 
that  the  police  might  regard  with  grave  suspicion  the  spectacle  of 
a  middle-aged  gentleman  bearing  a  ladder  towards  some  one  else's 
house  in  the  dead  of  night.  I  considered  and  rejected  many 
plans,  and  might  still  have  been  turning  over  the  problem,  had 
not  the  urgency  of  the  case  compelled  me  to  adopt  the  simplest 
solution. 

I  therefore  set  out  at  one  o'clock  on  a  dark  morning  with  a 
light  ladder  upon  my  shoulder.  I  have  no  arrest  to  record ;  but 
in  mental  agony  I  suffered  fifty  arrests.  Every  footstep,  every 
shadow  on  the  road,  heralded  for  me  the  approach  of  a  policeman. 
If  burglars,  in  the  active  exercise  of  their  profession,  experience 
a  tenth  part  of  my  misery  upon  this  innocent  journey,  their 
occupation  is  the  least  desirable  and  worst  paid  one  in  the  world. 

Observations  which  I  had  recently  made  into  Tantifer's  habits 
guided  my  selection  of  the  hour,  and,  as  I  exx)ected,  the  lighted 
windows  of  the  laboratory  shone  into  the  night.  The  weather 
was  warm,  and  more  than  one  of  the  sashes  stood  open.  Made 
careless  by  long  security,  Tantifer  had  neglected  to  lower  the 
blinds.  I  set  my  ladder  against  the  wall  below  one  of  the  sills, 
and  lightly  ascended.  The  night  was  warm,  but  the  air  within 
the  laboratory  was  yet  warmer,  so  that  a  thin  mist  had  gathered 
on  the  window  panes.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  me  to  climb 
to  the  upper  rungs  of  my  ladder  and  to  look  over  the  top  of  the 
lowered  sash. 

I  at  once  saw  Tantifer,  who  was  moving  about  dressed  in 
flannels,  but  I  could  not  at  first  grasp  the  nature  of  his  occupation. 
In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  large  iron  instrument  from 
which  stretched  out  a  long  lever  or  arm,  the  whole  resembling  the 
weighing  machines  one  sees  at  railway  stations.  In  front  of  this 
machine  was  a  bench  dotted  with  round  white  discs.  A  heap  of 
similar  objects  appeared  on  a  little  table,  and  beside  the  heap  was 
placed  a  small  gas  stove  covered  with  a  red-hot  plate.  So  much 
I  observed  without  comprehension.  Tantifer  approached  his  appa- 
ratus and  tossed  a  disc  from  the  heap  on  to  the  hot  plate  of 
his  stove.  Then  he  treated  the  object  as  if  it  were  a  chop  on  a 
grill,  turning  and  re-turning  it.     After,  for  me,  a  painful  delay, 
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he  picked  up  the  disc  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  inserted  it  in  some 
part  of  the  iron  machine,  and  threw  his  weight  on  the  lever,  I 
heard  a  dull  thud  and  a  sharp  hiss  as  a  piece  of  hot  metal  fell  into 
a  pan  of  water. 

Then  my  sleeping  intelligence  awoke,  and  I  nnderatood ! 

I  had  involuntarily  shaken  the  window,  for  Tantifer's  eyes 
were  instantly  turned  on  my  face.  We  gazed  at  one  another  for 
an  immeasurable  time,  and  then  he  dashed  open  a  drawer.  There 
was  a  epurt  of  flame,  a  bang,  and  a  bullet  smacked  against  the 
window  sash  beside  my  chin.  I  jumped  backwards,  and  my  ladder' 
and  I  fell  into  the  garden. 


in. 

tantifer's  money. 


When  I  recovered  my  bruised  senses  I  was  lying  on  my  back  iii 
the  laboratory,  and  Tantifer  was  pouring  brandy  down  my  throat, 
'  Lie  still/  he  said, '  you  have  banged  your  head  against  one  of  my 
flower-pots,' 

His  voice  was  curiously  gentle  for  that  of  a  detected  crimioal. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  spoke  again. 

'  I  am  sorry  that  I  fired  a  revolver  at  your  head ;  but  the  sudden 
apparition  of  your  white  face  over  my  window  upset  my  nerves. 
When  I  discovered  the  identity  of  my  ^asitor,  it  instantly  occurred 
to  me  that  you  had  saved  me  the  burden  of  a  difficult  decision. 
For  that  service,  Mr,  Gatepath,  I  am  truly  grateful.' 

He  paused,  carefiilly  regarding  me,  and  I  heard  him  laugh 
quietly  to  himself. 

'  Why  you  came,  and  what  you  expected  to  find,  Mr.  Grate- 
path,'  said  Tantifer, '  I  do  not  know,  and  I  have  not  enough  interest 
to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  that  you  are  here  and  that  your  ap- 
pearance is  very  funny.' 

There  was  little  merriment  in  his  laugh,  tinder  the  strong 
light  of  the  laboratory  I  noted  that  the  change  in  him  was  hardly 
leas  than  in  his  wife.  His  face  was  extraordinarily  white  and 
seamed,  and  the  grey  streaks  in  his  hair  were  far  more  numerous 
than  in  my  own,  which  had  twenty  strong  reasons  in  the  shape  of 
added  years  for  being  the  whiter. 

'This  is  a  most  eventful  night,  Mr,  Gatepath,'  said  Tantifer, 
tramping  the  room  uneasily ;  '  you  have  discovered  a  secret  which 
is  vital  to  me,  and  my  future  course  is  instantly  made  plain.' 
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'  Does  Mrs.  Tantifer  know  what  you  are  ? ' 

'  Does  ebe  know  ? '  be  shoated.  '  Can  a  woman  and  a  secret 
live  together  ?  I  explained  my  need  of  privacy  to  Mrs,  Tantifer, 
the  delicacy  and  danger  of  my  experiments,  I  hinted  darkly  at 
frightfal  explosives,  and  suggested  my  dread  lest  envious  com- 
petitors should  steal  my  scientific  discoveries.  The  deceptiveness 
of  women  is  horrible,  Mr.  Gatepath,  I  lavished  lies  upon  Mrs. 
Tantifer,  beautiful  lies  which  fitted  one  another  like  pieces  of 
mosaic ;  she  seemed  to  accept  them  all.  She  used  to  discuss  my 
chemical  difficulties  before  me  with  an  assumption  of  interest 
which  staggers  and  horrifies  me  in  the  recollection.  Yet  all  the 
while  she  was  plotting  the  passage  of  my  iron  door.  What  was 
my  secret  when  weighed  against  her  curiosity  ?  Nothing,  Gate- 
path.  And  God  created  woman  as  a  helpmeet  to  man.  Heavens, 
what  a  Divine  disappointment !  How  could  you,  a  man  of  expe- 
rience, ask  if  Mrs.  Tantifer  knew  ? ' 

It  was  necessary  for  Mrs.  Tantifer's  sake  t«  ask  the  question, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  for  me  to  explain  why  I  asked. 

*  How  I  loved  that  woman ! '  he  went  on.  '  All  I  had  was  hers 
except  my  secret,  I  concealed  my  work  for  her  sake,  yet  she 
dashed  the  fact  of  concealment  in  my  face.  She  taunted  me  with 
crime.  She  declared  that  as  I  practically  stole  my  money  she 
should  not  respect  it,  and,  by  God,  she  baa  kept  ber  word.  Two 
thousand  pounds  have  been  flung  away  by  Mrs.  Tantifer  in  six 
months,  and  I  have  paid  all  the  household  bills  myself.  Whatever 
she  asks  I  give,  and  never  receive  thanks,  not  even  a  smile.* 

I  watched  his  lips  quiver,  and  pitied  the  man  from  my  heart. 

'  Don't  you  think,  Tantifer.'  I  said  as  kindly  as  I  could,  '  that 
your  wife's  position  was  rather  difficult  ?  Considering  how  what 
we  will  call  her  conventional  notions  of  honesty  would  revolt 
against  your  occupation,  she  viaa  left  with  two  courses  only. 
Either  she  would  refuse  to  touch  your  money,  or  she  would  treat 
it  as  dirt.  She  chose  the  latter.  It  does  not  in  the  least  follow 
that  because  your  wife  hates  your  work  this  dislike  is  extended  to 
yourself,' 

We  were  silent  for  a  while,  and  then  Tantifer  said  : 

*  I  Hhoald  like  to  tell  you  the  whole  story,  if  you  would  care  to 
listen,  Mr.  Gatepath.  You  will  see  the  end,  and  it  will  add  to 
your  interest  to  know  the  beginning,' 

I  assured  him  of  my  close  attention,  and  he  began  : 

■  I  am  the  son  of  a  manufactoring  silversmith,  and  have  been 
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apprentiued  to  all  the  branches  of  the  busineaa.  You  may  liave 
seen  the  bangles  and  other  trifles  which  I  sometimes  make,  and  if 
60  you  will  admit  my  skill  as  a  workman.  Ten  years  ago  my 
father  died.  He  left  a  fair  busineaa,  in  whioh  I  inherited  a  share, 
but  aa  the  other  partner  was  a  most  ofifensive  uncle  I  sold  my 
interest  to  bim  for  cash.  Then  I  set  up  aa  a  gentleman  for  a 
year,  wasting  a  lot  of  money  and  getting  little  in  return.  After 
that,  seeing  the  urgent  netiessity,  I  cast  about  for  the  means  of 
earning  a  decent  income.  It  was  then  that  the  profitable  use  to 
which  the  low  price  of  silver  could  be  put  suggested  itself  to  my 
mind.  You  will  please  understand  at  once,  Mr.  Gatepath,  that  I 
am  DO  vulgar  "  smasher."  I  "  utter  false  coin,"  as  the  lawyers 
say,  but  at  the  same  time  I  give  people  precisely  the  same  value 
for  their  florins  and  half-crowna  as  the  Mint  does,  I  coin,  Mr. 
Gatepath,  in  staiLdard  silver' 

Those  words  explained  all  that  had  hitherto  puzzled  me,  I 
now  understood  Tantifer'a  long  years  of  unchallenged  safety.  His 
coins  had  to  endure  the  single  test  of  workmanship,  and  the  man 
was  an  artist !  I  bad  seen  his  work.  Instinctively  my  hand 
moved  towards  my  pocket. 

Tnntifer  smiled.  '  It  is  quite  likely.  My  money  parses  and 
circulates  everywhere.  When  I  began  to  jiroduce  silver  coins 
e.tperi  men  tally,  nine  years  ago,  pure  silver  was  3a.  G(Z.  an  ounce, 
or  42  shillings  a  pound  Troy.  Standard  silver  is  not  pure.  The 
pure  metal  is  too  soft,  so  we  have  to  harden  it  by  adding  copper. 
Standard  silver  contains  thirty-seven  fortieths  of  the  pure  metal, 
and  cost,  when  I  began,  about  39  shillings  a  pound.  The  market 
value  has  fallen  steadily  ever  since,  until  I  can  now  buy  my  raw 
material  at  25  shilUngs  a  pound  Troy.  You  may  not  be  aware 
that  a  pound  of  standard  silver  will  manufacture  into  66  shillings, 
or  into  a  corresponding  number  of  other  coins.  That  is  to  say, 
the  metal  which  now  costs  me  ^5  shillings  to  purchase  is  worth 
66  shillings  the  instant  it  is  coined.  You  will  see  that  the  basis 
of  my  fortune  has  been  the  fact  that  silver  coins  are  mere  tokens, 
of  which  the  nominal  value  is  fixed  and  is  independent  of  the 
intrinsic  value.  The  difference  between  these  values  leaves  a 
handsome  margin  of  profit,  so  handaome  that  for  every  three 
guineas'  worth  of  coins  which  I  now  produce  nearly  two  guineas 
is  clear  gain.  No  one  but  an  ignorant  amateur  would  use  a  base 
metal  when  he  could  buy  genuine  silver  so  cheaply.  In  the  early 
days  of  my  work  the  profit  was  less  than  during  recent  years,  bat 
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it  was  Blill  Bufiicient  to  repay  me  laviahlj  for  my  labour.  I  began 
by  ^making  moulds  of  plaster  of  Paris  from  newly  minted  coins 
and  I  cast  my  imitations  from  these  moulds.  The  process  was 
long  and  troublesome.  The  coins  needed  a  great  deal  of  highly 
skilled  attention  before  being  perfect,  and  I  never  felt  quite  safe 
with  them.  At  that  time  I  could  detect  minute  differences 
between  my  own  coins  and  the  genuine  products  of  the  Jlint.  I 
can  do  so  no  longer.  The  change  is  due  to  better  apparatus.  My 
press  over  there  is  a  beautiful  instrument.  The  finer  parts  I  made 
myself,  and  the  heavy  castings  were  done  from  my  own  patterns. 
The  dies  grip  the  smooth  silver  with  the  force  of  two  tons;  all 
that  I  do  is  to  ait  on  the  lever.  I  cast  my  steel  dies  from  bright 
fresh  coins,  and  finish  them  by  hand.  I  melt  down  the  ingots  of 
bullion,  recast  the  metal  into  thin  sheets,  stamp  out  the  rough 
discs,  mill  and  raise  the  edges.  I  do  everything  which  is  done  in 
the  Mint,  and  I  do  it  all  by  myself.' 

Criminal  as  the  man  legally  was,  I  admired  bis  knowledge  and 
courage  and  wonderful  skill.     Everyone  whose  pocket  contained 
money  was  his  natural  enemy.     He  had  tapped  the  life-blood  of  I 
a  civilised  state  so  cleverly,  that  the  stupid  monster  had   never  f 
felt  Uie  knife,  nor  had  been  conscious  of  the  long  drain  upon  its  ' 
heart.     He  was  as  one  who  had  conquered  lionc,  only  to  be  fatally 
stung   by   a   scorpion.     He   who    hart   for   niue   years   defied   a 
government  was  himself  flung  to  the  ground  by  a  woman,  by  a 
woman,  too,  who  had  nnconaciously  blundered  into  victory.    How- 
ever fast  he  made  money,  his  wife  could  spend  it  faster,  and  against 
her  \m  skill  and  his  courage  were  alike  vain.     I  could  not  wonder 
at  the  grey  hair  and  the  lines  on  his  face  ;  it  was  the  bitterest, 
Htupidest,  most  pitiful  defeat  that  ever  a  strong  man  suffered. 

'  I  bought  the  lejise  of  this  house,'  went  on  Tantifer,  '  with  the 
lelics  of  my  own  inheritance,  and  I  built  this  rooii  so  that  I 
might  coin  in  secret.  My  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  sufficient  to  i 
let  me  pass  as  an  amateur  enthusiast,  and  I  occasionally  turn  out 
I  silver  trinkets  to  withdraw  attention  from  my  considerable  pur- 
I  chases  of  metal.  I  do  not  try  to  conceal  the  fact  of  my  secrecy, 
*  as  a  parade  of  candour  is  my  best  jneans  of  self-preservation.  My 
iron  door  is  a  neceasory  protection  against  servants  and  inquisitive 
callen — such  as  you  were  once  yourself,  Mr.  Gatepath — and  I 
readily  admit  its  existence  to  my  friends.  It  is  one  of"  Tantifer's 
fodi "  and  has  been  talked  about  for  year^-.  Nobody  takes  my  ^m 
concealment  aor  my  tcience  Berioosly.'  ^^M 
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'  I  do  not  quite  understand,'  I  put  in,  '  how  you  dispose  4 
your  manufacturea.     Surely  that  was  a  great  difficulty,     Silva 
not  a  legal  tender,  and ' 

'  Of  course  not,'  interrupted  Tantifer  rather  irritably.  '  T 
cannot  pay  with  silver  a  greater  amount  than  forty  shiUings,  but 
what  does  that  matter?  You  are  on  the  edge  of  a  subject, 
Gatepatb,  of  which  I  know  the  length  and  the  breadth  and  the 
height.  The  disposal  of  my  coins  was  never  a  difficulty,  because 
I  adapted  myself  to  existing  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
not  a  bungling  amateur  who  makes  half-a-crown  and  then  runs 
off  with  the  hot  coin  to  a  public-house  to  buy  beer.  You  haven't 
got  that  elementary  idea  out  of  your  head  yet.  I  never  get  rid 
of  my  coins  within  twelve  mouths  at  least  of  manufacture.  They 
have  time  to  tone  down  in  colour,  to  take  on  a  disguise  of  use, 
and  by  knocking  one  another  about  to  wear  away  sharp  edges. 
My  attention,  for  convenience  of  manufacture  and  to  save  time, 
ia  confined  esclusively  to  florins  and  half-crowns.  I  make  them 
with  the  dates  of  each  year  while  it  is  current,  and  do  not  attempt 
to  pass  them  until  the  year  following.  As  I  do  not  dispose  of  my 
whole  stock  of  any  one  date,  I  never  lack  a  pleasing  variety.  For 
several  years  past  I  have  coined  the  silver  equivalents  of  30(, 
every  week.  That  is  about  my  limit ;  there  is  much  to  do,  and 
everything  must  be  done  bj  myself.  Twice  or  three  times  a 
week  I  put  lOj.  worth  of  miscellaneous  florins  and  half-crowns 
into  my  pockets  and  take  the  train  for  some  part  of  Jjondon. 
Any  part  will  do ;  there  is  a  fine  field  of  choice,  and  little  need 
for  repetition.  The  rest  ia  child's  play.  I  enter  a  shop,  make  a 
small  purchase,  and  beg  to  be  obliged  with  gold  for  ten  shillings' 
worth  of  silver.  Tradesmen  are  glad  to  get  change  and  make  no 
difficulty.  By  this  means  I  can  easily  alter  my  load  from  silver 
to  gold  in  an  hour.  As  for  danger  there  is  none.  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  pass  one  of  my  half-crowns  on  the  Deputy  Master  of 
the  Mint.  You  smile,  confound  you !  Take  these  and  be  con- 
vinced of  the  perfection  of  my  work.' 

Tantifer  moved  quickly  from  one  large  chest  to  another,  and 
then  brought  me  nine  half-crowns  dated  consecutively  from  1889 
to  1897.  I  took  them,  and  I  have  them  still.  I  have  weighed 
those  half-crowns,  pored  over  them  with  a  magnifier,  compared 
them  with  what  purported  (I  am  sure  of  nothing  now)  to  l>e 
genuine  coinage  of  like  dates ;  I  have  even  shaved  oflf  little  pieces 
for  analysis  by  an  assayer,  and  I  am  convinced.     My  heirs  will 
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find  those  half-crowns  and  spend  them  without  a  suspicion  of  their 
origin.  In  the  meantime  I  cherish  and  delight  in  them;  I 
rejoice  wickedly  in  the  perfection  of  their  falseness.  I  own  them 
with  as  pleased  a  conscience  as  I  should  a  universally  accredited 
Raphael  which  I  secretly  knew  to  be  a  copy. 

'There  is  little  more  to  be  said/  observed  this  Prince  of 
Coiners.  '  The  game  has  been  well  played.  For  reasons  which 
are  plain,  I  had  nearly  decided  to  throw  up  my  hand  before  your 
obtrusive  head  popped  over  my  window  sash — that  was  a  pretty 
shot,  Oatepath,  a  short  four  inches  to  the  left  and  you  wouldn't 
have  been  listening  to  this  story.  Now  all  is  over.  You  have 
discovered  me  ?  I  really  do  not  see  the  use  of  further  conceal- 
ment. No,  I'm  not  going  to  surrender  to  the  police.  I'm  not  a 
fool.  I  am  going  to  return  to  the  paths  of  virtue  and  become 
once  more  a  poor  bachelor.' 

'  Tantifer,'  I  said,  '  the  moral  question  is  no  affair  of  mine, 
and  I  will  spare  you  an  impertinent  sermon.  But  this  I  will  say. 
You  made  a  great  mistake  when  you  married  before  having 
amassed  a  sufficient  fortune  to  give  up  this  unlawful  business, 
and  you  made  a  still  greater  mistake  in  withholding  your  confi- 
dence from  Miss  Maud  Winstanley.  A  woman  will  forgive  any 
crime,  except  deception,  in  the  man  she  loves.' 

'  Exactly/  he  muttered  eadly ;  '  in  the  man  she  loves.' 

Then  the  respectable  Soger  Oatepath  arose  and  stretched  out 
a  hand  to  the  criminal.  I  am  glad  that  I  did  it.  It  may  be  that 
at  the  moment  I  accounted  it  a  kindly  act  of  condescension,  but 
afterwards — perhaps  the  reader  will  presently  understand  what 
were  my  feelings  afterwards. 

'  Thank  you.    You  will  come  again,  Mr.  Oatepath,  once  more 
— the  day  after  to-morrow — at  noon.' 

As  I  walked  away  it  came  into  my  mind  with  a  rash  of 
admiring  wonder  that  he  had  never  asked  for  my  secrecy.  He 
knew  that  I  could  by  a  word  deliver  him  up  to  years  of  imprison- 
ment, yet  he  had  me  in  his  power  and  exacted  no  promise.  The 
possibility  of  being  betrayed  by  me  had  never  occurred  to  him. 
And  this  was  the  man  whom  Lady  Browne,  Lady  Browne  forsooth, 
had  pretended  was  not  a  gentleman !  I  had  come  out  that  night 
a  partisan  of  the  wife ;  on  my  return  I  was  not  far  from  trans- 
ferring my  allegiance  to  the  husband. 

When  at  the  appointed  time  I  entered  Tantifer's  dining- 
room,  the  air  felt  charged  with  strange  emotions.    I  was  worried 
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and  nervous.  My  bachelor  life  has  moved  in  pleasant  places  ;  1 
am  unused  to  contact  with  crime  and  to  feel  the  waves  of  strong 
passions  about  me.  Maud  Tantifer  and  her  mother  were  already 
in  the  room.  Maud  favoured  me  with  a  grave  bow,  but  Mrs. 
Winstanley  ignored  me  altogether.  She  was  blinded  by  her  own 
unspeakable  woe.  Maud  looked  like  a  statue  in  dull  marble. 
While  I  was  observing  my  companions,  the  door  opened  and 
Tantifer  strode  in. 

No  one  spoke  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  to  my  angry 
astonishment,  Mrs.  Winstanley  broke  into  a  roar  of  words  and 
tears.  '  I  can't  help  it,  Maud,  I  really  can't.  I  thought  you 
would  be  so  happy.  Mr.  Tantifer  had  such  a  nice  house  and  so 
much  money,  and  now  you  say  he  has  nothing  and  ought  to 
go  to  prison.  You  say  he  isn't  going  to  make  any  more  money 
for  you  to  throw  away,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  blame  him  for  that. 
But,  perhaps,  if  you  promise  to  be  more  careful — I'm  sure  I 
brought  you  up  most  economically — he'll  forgive  you  and  go  on 
with  his  business.  I  always  said  Mr.  Tantifer  was  too  kind  and 
generous ;  didn't  I,  Mr.  Gatepath  ?  It  is  diflScult  enough  to  get 
along  by  myself,  but  if  I  have  you  to  keep  too ' 

*  Maud,'  came  Tantifer's  great  voice,  swallowing  up  the  miser- 
able creature's  babble,  '  does  your  mother  know  how  I  make  my 
money  ? ' 

His  wife  bent  her  head. 

*  I  have  called  you  three  together  to  state  my  intentions  as 
regards  the  future.  Let  us  dismiss  the  past.  You  all  know  what 
my  manner  of  life  has  been,  and  you  all  know  why  my  occupation 
has  now  been  permanently  abandoned.  You  understand,  Mrs. 
Winstanley,  permanently  abandoned.  My  wife  will,  in  future, 
regulate  her  expenses  at  her  pleasure ;  she  will  be  responsible  to 
herself  alone  and  be  herself  the  sole  sufferer  by  any  excess.  She 
will  live  where,  and  in  the  manner  that,  she  pleases.  I  make  no 
complaint.  I  have  myself  acted  wrongly  through  my  ignorance 
of  women ;  I  have  assumed  love  where  love  did  not  exist,  I  have 
mistaken  acquiescence  for  affection,  and  I  have  foolishly  fretted 
at  a  coldness  which  was  the  natural  consequence  of  outraged 
respectability.  The  fault  was  mine  alone.  I  married  your 
daughter,  Mrs.  Winstanley,  because  I  loved  her,  and  I  leave  her 
now  because — because  I  love  her  still.' 

My  chair  was  placed  beside  that  of  Mrs.  Tantifer,  and  I  heard 
her  breathing  quicken.     Tantifer  leaned  against  the  mantelpiece. 
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with  a  faint  smile  on  his  worn  face.     He  spoke  slowly,  and  every 
word  dripped  like  blood. 

'  Had  I  come  to  this  decision  six  months  ago  it  would  have 
been  better  for  Mrs.  Tantifer  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  but  as  during 
these  months  she  has  been  spending  her  own  money,  and  has  had 
an  unquestionable  right  to  spend  it,  it  is  not  for  me  to  comment 
on  the  rapidity  or  on  the  methods  of  her  expenditure.  All  I 
have  is  hers,  and  has  been  hers  since  she  entered  this  house  as 
my  wife.' 

*  Was  there  then  a  settlement  ? '  gasped  Mrs.  Winstanley. 

*  Settlement  ?  No.'  Tantifer  flashed  out  in  fierce  disgust. 
*  What  need  for  a  settlement  between  my  wife  and  me  ?  Did  I 
not  say  that  I  loved  her,  loved  her  ?  All  I  have  is  hers.  There 
is  not  much,  Maud,*  he  went  on  gently.  *  The  lease  of  this 
house  has  seventy  years  to  run.  The  house  is  yours  to  keep  or 
to  sell.  There  is  besides  about  2fi00L  well  invested,  all  that 
remains  of  my  inheritance  and  the  savings  of  nine  years.  The 
stock  shall  be  transferred  to  your  name,  and  a  conveyance  of  the 
house  executed.  We  must  come  to  lawyers'  deeds  now  that  we 
separate.  There  is,  at  the  worst,  enough  to  live  upon  quietly  for 
an  indefinite  time,  or  to  spend  handsomely  in  a  year.' 

*  That  really  is  most  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Tantifer,'  began  Mrs. 
Winstanley,  *  although  I  expect  you  have  given  us  the  money  and 
the  house  to  keep  us  from  putting  you  in  prison.  Still  it  is  kind, 
that  I  shall  always  say.  The  house  will  let  easily  for  SOL  and  the 
money  ought  to  bring  in  eighty  more.  You  must,  of  course,  live 
with  your  mother,  Maud — to  whom  can  a  deserted  daughter  fly 
unless  to  a  mother  ? — and  with  your  little  income  and  my  own 
annuity  we  shall  get  on  capitally.  What  do  you  say  to  Bourne- 
mouth in  the  autumn  ?  I  was  thinking  of  going,  and  now  if  you 
will  share  the  lodgings  with  me ' 

*  Be  silent !  *  I  shouted.  I  was  maddened  by  the  petty  mean- 
ness of  the  woman. 

*  Really,  Mr.  Gatepath '  Mrs.  Winstanley  was  beginning, 

but   I  paid   no  attention,  for  Maud  suddenly  broke  her  stony 
silence. 

*  What,'  she  asked  hoarsely,  *  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? ' 

*  I  ?  Oh,  my  plans  are'  quite  simple.  I  have  a  few  hundred 
pounds  represented  by  bullion  and  silver  coin,  of  which  no  one  will 
contest  with  me  the  ownership.  With  these — and  you  will  please 
accept  my  word  cis  to  their  suflSciency — I  shall  return  to  my  old 
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business.  I  shall  become  once  more  a  manufacturing  silversmith. 
There  are  many  things  which  I  cannot  do ;  I  do  not  make  a  good 
gentleman  nor  a  good  husband,  but  I  can  work  in  silver.  Believe 
me,  I  shall  do  very  well,  and  in  a  year  or  two  shall  be  able  to  add 
to  your  small  income.' 

*  If  you  are  a  woman/  I  cried  silently  in  my  angry  thoughts, 
'  go  and  comfort  him.  Don't  you  see  that  he  is  stripping  him- 
self for  you,  and  one  of  the  finest  hearts  on  Crod's  earth  is  bleeding 
for  you  ?  You  are  not  worth  it,  but  that  does  not  trouble  him. 
Cro  and  comfort  him,  I  say.'  But  I  said  no  word,  and  she  sat 
still. 

'  I  have  only  to  say,'  resumed  Tantifer,  '  that  the  necessary 
business  shall  be  put  through  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  shall 
leave  this  house  immediately,  and  you,  Maud,  will  stay  in  it  or 
not  at  your  convenience.  I  will  endeavour  to  avoid  you  when  I 
come  some  evening  to  get  what  I  require.  For  the  future  I  can 
promise  you  entire  freedom  from  my  presence.' 

He  hesitated,  and  some  of  his  social  awkwardness  seized  upon 
him.    He  wanted  to  go,  but  found  a  difficulty  in  leaving  the  room. 

A  hand  gripped  my  arm — heavens,  what  iron  fingers  Mrs, 
Tantifer  had ! — and  a  voice  murmured  into  my  ear,  *  Is  he  really 
going  away — for  always  ? ' 

*Yes,  he  is,'  I  retorted  brutally.  *He  is  going  away  and 
you  will  never  see  him  again.  He  has  given  you  all  his  money, 
so  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  stop  any  longer.' 

She  had  turned  from  me  and  was  looking  at  Tantifer.  I  saw 
her  rise  up,  and  I  saw  her  hard  face  break  into  such  a  storm  of 
love  and  pity  as  these  eyes  had  never  witnessed  before,  nor  have 
since.  She  rose  up,  took  two  steps  forward,  and  dropped  on  her 
knees  at  Tantifer's  feet. 

I  sprang  up  too  and  jumped  about  in  my  excitement.  Mrs. 
Winstanley  tried  also  to  leave  her  chair,  but  I  put  my  hands  upon 
her  shoulders  and  compelled  her  to  be  seated. 

Tantifer  stooped  over  his  wife.  His  looks  softened  a  little — 
not  much.  The  mask  slipped  for  an  instant,  but  was  quickly 
replaced.  He  clasped  the  woman's  hands,  lifted  her  from  the 
ground,  and  courteously  led  her  to  a  sofa.  Then  he  kissed  her, 
bowed  to  us,  and  turned  to  go. 

'  Tantifer,'  I  cried  ;  *  Tantifer,  she  loves  you ! ' 

But  he  shook  his  head  and  went  away,  and  I  saw  him  no 
more. 

BeNNET  COPPLiSSTONE. 
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I  AM  not  ashamed  of  being  called  a  'Country  Cousin.'  You 
townspeople  regard  us  with  an  air  of  infinite  superiority,  and  hint 
that  were  it  not  for  an  occasional  visit  to  your  grimy  and  crowded 
streets  we  should  lapse  into  utter  barbarism ;  but  I  should  like 
to  know  where  you  would  be  without  U8  ?  What  would  you  do 
if  we  did  not  supply  you  with  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  and  other 
provisions — if^  in  a  word,  we  boycotted  you  ?  Why,  you  would 
simply  be  &mine-stricken,  and  after  living  for  a  time  on  your 
dogs  and  cats,  and  the  few  sheep  that  browse  in  the  parks,  you 
would  have  to  surrender  to  us  on  our  own  terms.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  could  do  very  well  without  you.  As  regards  the  neces- 
saries of  life  this  is  obvious ;  and  if  you  deprived  us  of  books, 
newspapers,  ornaments,  and  other  luxuries,  we  could  soon  establish 
printing-presses  and  workshops  of  our  own.     So  there  now ! 

Having  thus  sufficiently  demonstrated  '  to  any  mind  of  average 
intelligence' — that  is  a  most  convenient  phrase  in  argument — 
that  we  country  people  are  far  more  necessary  to  the  general 
wel£Eure  than  you  cockneys,  I  don't  mind  admitting  that  there  are 
a  few  little  apparent  drawbacks  to  country  life.  Our  postal 
arrangements,  for  instance,  are  not  first-class.  In  our  part  of  the 
world  there  is  only  one  postal  delivery  in  the  day,  and  the  nearest 
postal  and  telegraph  office  is  a  mile  distant.  Then,  although  we 
do  get  our  newspaper  on  the  day  of  publication  (a  great  triumph !) 
it  arrives  in  an  erratic  fashion ;  sometimes  in  the  morning,  some- 
times in  the  evening,  sometimes — when  we  are  particularly 
anxious  for  news — not  at  all.  The  station  also  is  two  or  three 
miles  off,  and  the  service  of  trains  is  not  grand,  so  that  if  by  any 
chance  you  miss  a  train  you  may  have  to  wait  four  hours  for 
another.  These  are,  as  I  said,  apparent  drawbacks ;  but  if  you 
look  closely  into  them  you  will  see  that  they  are  in  reality 
advantages.  In  the  first  place  I  can  say,  without  hesitation,  that 
to  have  only  one  post  in  the  day  is  a  decided  blessing.  Your 
correspondence  comes  in  in  one  batch ;  you  read  it  through,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  have  no  more  bother  with  it.  You 
rest  in  calm  security,  quite  certain  that  till  the  next  morning,  at 
least,  you  will  have  no  more  bills,  circulars,  or  begging-letters. 
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Just  think  of  that,  you  town  folk  who  live  in  constant  dread  of 
what  the  postman  may  bring  you!  Why,  I  would  not  give  a 
halfpenny  stamp  for  your  peace  of  mind.  That  ever  recurring 
rat-tat  must  take  ten  years  oflf  your  lives.  No  wonder  that  your 
hair  turns  prematurely  grey,  and  that  you  are  subject  to  nervous 
disorders.  Telegrams,  too,  what  a  nuisance  they  are — even  worse 
than  the  letters  !  In  town  one's  friends  are  always  sending  them, 
frequently  on  quite  trivial  matters ;  and  apart  from  the  mental 
shocks  they  occasion,  they  are  often  wrongly  worded,  and  thus 
lead  to  most  serious  misunderstandings.  In  my  opinion  more 
than  half  the  quarrels  amongst  well-educated  people  are  due  to 
mistakes  in  telegrams.  Now,  in  the  country,  people  seldom  send 
them  except  on  important  occasions ;  (or  if  they  do  you  have  an 
infallible  remedy,  viz.  give  directions  at  the  post  office  to  forward 
no  messages  on  which  the  extra  fee  for  porterage  has  not  been 
prepaid.  You  are  troubled  with  no  more  telegrams ;)  their  purses 
are  furnished  far  too  scantily  with  sixpences  to  admit  of  their 
squandering  them  in  telegraphing  frivolous  inquiries  after  colds 
and  sore  throats,  and  unnecessary  birthday  congratulations. 

As  to  the  newspaper,  it  is  obvious  that  you  appreciate  it  much 
more  when  you  have  to  wait  for  it,  and  when  it  comes  at  un- 
expected moments.  I  never  properly  enjoyed  a  newspaper  till  I 
settled  in  the  country.  The  reason  is  that  in  town  you  have  too 
many  journals,  and  get  perfectly  nauseated  with  them.  Y'ou 
cannot  walk  down  a  street  without  some  bawling  urchin  thrusting 
the  *  latest  edition  *  under  your  nose.  Here,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  only  one,  or  at  most  two  papers  each  day,  and  we  read 
and  digest  them  thoroughly,  with  a  satisfaction  to  which  you, 
with  your  scrambling,  scrappy  method  of  perusal,  are  entire 
strangers.  ^' 

As  regards  the  train  question,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that 
when  after  rushing  oflf  to  your  country  station  some  morning  you 
arrive,  hot  and  tired,  just  in  time  to  see  the  train  go  oflf,  and  have 
to  wait  till  the  afternoon  for  another,  it  is  'just  a  little — just  a 
little  disappointing.'  However,  it  is  a  capital  exercise  for  the 
temper,  and  the  man  who  on  such  an  occasion  is  able  to  refrain 
from  strong  language,  mental  or  otherwise,  is  entitled  to  feel 
quite  a  glow  of  virtuous  pleasure.  And  when  the  first  little 
annoyance  is  got  over,  what  can  be  more  delightful  to  the  philo- 
sophic mind  than  a  long  wait  at  a  country  station  ?  You  can,  in 
the  first  place,  study  the  advertisements  to  your  heart's  content  j 
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you  can  really  get  them  up  thoroughly,  and  ascertain  the  precise 
reasons  why  Jones's  soap  is  the  best,  and  why  Brown's  blacking 
defies  competition.  Then  there  are  the  station-master  and  porters 
to  talk  to — cheery,  good-humoured  fellows,  who  are  not  at  all 
disconcerted  by  your  having  missed  your  train,  but  will  converse 
with  you  on  the  weather  or  kindred  topics  as  affably  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Then  if  you  feel  hungry,  you  have  wherewith 
to  satisfy  your  cravings.  There  is  indeed  no  refreshment-room 
within  several  miles,  but  you  have  at  hand  an  automatic  con- 
fectionery provider,  where,  if  the  machine  be  in  working  order, 
you  can  sip  the  sweets  of  Cadbury  or  Fry.  No — all  things  con- 
sidered, you  cannot  persuade  me  that  the  town  has  the  better  of 
the  country  in  the  matter  of  railway  communication,  or  that  the 
Londoner  knows  anything  of  the  delight  that  we  feel  when,  on  an 
occasion  such  as  I  have  described,  the  long-desired  train  at  last 
draws  in  sight. 

So  much  then  for  some  of  our  supposed  '  drawbacks ; '  and  I 
will  engage  to  dispose  equally  well  of  any  others  that  may  be 
alleged :  if  I  could  not,  where  would  be  the  use  of  argument  ? 
But  now,  with  the  editor's  leave,  I  am  going  to  make  some  re- 
marks on  country  life  in  general,  and  my  own  experiences  of  it  in 
particular. 

jNIy  first  observation  is  that  you  meet  a  great  many  more 
queer  and  interesting  people  in  the  country  than  in  the  town. 
Tennyson  agrees  with  me  here,  for  he  says — 

Ground  in  yonder  social  mill 

We  rub  each  other's  angles  down, 
And  merge  ...  in  form  and  gloss 

The  picturesque  of  man  and  man. 

Tlie  lady  who  formerly  owned  our  house  was  one  of  the  most 
*  picturesque'  specimens  of  humanity  I  ever  came  across.  Her 
idiosyncrasies — provided  you  did  not  suffer  from  them  personally 
— were  as  interesting  as  a  psychological  novel.  For  over-reaching 
and  double-dealing  I  never  saw  her  equal;  her  ways  were  as 
crooked  as  a  Devonshire  lane ;  and  these  qualities  were  rendered 
especially  piquant  by  an  occasional  bluntness — not  to  say  savagery 
of  manner — that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  most  upright  and 
honest  of  mankind.  It  was  really  marvellous  !  While  mentally 
calculating  the  extent  of  your  gullibility,  and  devising  the  most 
ingenious  schemes  against  your  purse,  she  would  contrive,  by  an 
air  of  injured  innocence  or  righteous  superiority,  to  make  you 
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sink  into  yoiir  shoes  with  remorse  and  shame.  There  was  no 
cringing  about  her — far  from  it !  She  quarrelled  with  everyone, 
including  her  house  agent  and  solicitor.  She  was  not  popular — 
the  truly  great  seldom  are.  In  the  village  she  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  ogress,  and  for  weeks  after  our  arrival  we 
were  regaled  with  anecdotes  of  an  unflattering  nature  regarding 
her  dealings.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  repeat  these  petty  slanders  ; 
let  me  rather  describe  one  or  two  of  the  more  pleasing  and 
humorous  traits  of  her  character,  as  follows. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  she  had  a 
taste  for  game,  which  she  was  accustomed  to  gratify  in  the  follow- 
ing novel  and  economical  manner.  Perceiving  that  her  grounds 
were  frequented  by  pheasants — fairly  tame  birds  in  these  days — 
she  scattered  liberal  handfuls  of  rice  and  raisins,  and  having  by 
this  means  won  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  feathered 
throng,  she  bided  her  time,  and  when  a  fine  healthy  bird  came 
within  easy  distance,  she  darted  nimbly  forward  and  wrung  its 
neck.  Was  not  this  a  delightful  though  somewhat  unsportsman- 
Uke  method  of  providing  one's  supper  ? 

She  had  a  playful  disposition,  which  showed  itself  even  in 
matters  of  business.  Thus  it  was  her  habit  to  order  articles  to 
be  specially  made  for  her  and  then  refuse  to  take  them ;  some- 
times she  would  summon  builders  and  other  artificers  from 
neighbouring  towns,  and  after  engaging  them  in  interviews  of 
several  hours,  in  which  she  went  into  details  of  elaborate  altera- 
tions for  her  house,  and  gave  instructions  for  drawing  up  neat 
plans,  &c.,  she  would  inform  them  that  she  had  changed  her 
mind,  and  had  no  further  need  for  their  services.  Little  jokes 
like  this  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  parties  interested.  To 
her  sense  of  humour  was  also  joined  an  occasional  spirit  of  bene- 
volence. Once  she  apprised  the  rector  of  the  parish  that  she  would 
like  to  give  a  school  treat.  The  offer  was  accepted  with  alacrity, 
and  this  is  how  she  set  about  it.  She  went  round  to  various 
neighbours  ;  from  one  she  got  a  promise  of  jam,  from  another  of 
tea,  from  another  of  cake,  and  so  on.  Finally,  after  securing 
nearly  everything  that  was  needful,  she  herself  provided  the 
bread  and  butter ;  and  thus  was  instituted  what  was  long  known 
afterwards  as  *  Mrs.  Grummles'  School  Treat.'  This  was  not  the 
only  occasion  on  which  she  displayed  her  economical  turn  of 
mind.  She  once  drove  down  to  the  station  with  a  sack  of 
potatoes,  and  had  a  serious  difference  with  the  stationmaster, 
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because  he  objected  to  her  conveying  it  by  rail  as  *  personal 
luggage.'  In  bargaining,  too,  she  delighted  to  drive  down  esti- 
mates to  their  lowest  possible  figure ;  in  consequence  of  which 
— so  small  is  the  appreciation  of  thrift  in  the  vulgar  mind — she 
was  latterly  unable  to  get  anyone  to  work  for  her. 

Our  own  relations  with  Mrs.  Grummles,  though  pleasant  at 
first,  ended,  I  regret  to  say,  by  being  somewhat  *  strained.'  We 
forgave  her  for  getting  by  far  the  best  of  us  in  the  house  nego- 
tiations, and  for  wheedling  us  into  taking  a  number  of  *  fittings ' 
that  we  did  not  require ;  but  when,  after  entering  into  possession, 
we  found  that  she  had  cunningly  concealed,  by  means  of  plaster 
and  paper,  all  sorts  of  defects  in  our  new  domicile ;  when  *  dry- 
rot  fungus '  was  discovered  vegetating  with  great  luxuriance  under 
the  drawing-room  floor ;  when  the  rain  fell  in  little  impromptu 
shower-baths  through  the  patched-up  roof,  and  oozed  through 
chinks  in  the  window-sashes;  when  the  nice  clean  wall-paper 
(recently  pasted  on)  began  to  peel  oflF  and  disclose  rotten  wood- 
work and  crumbling  masonry — then  our  feelings  underwent  a 
change,  and  we  did  not  bless  Mrs.  Grummles%  We  thought  she 
had  gone  just  a  little  too  far. 

Such  are  a  few  outlines  of  Mrs.  Grummles'  character,  but  it 
would  take  volumes  to  do  it  full  justice  ;  and  where,  I  would  ask, 
in  your  crowded  towns,  could  you  find  a  nature  so  interesting  and 
original  ?  Over-reaching,  grasping  people  of  the  vulgar  type  you 
have  no  doubt  in  plenty,  but  you  could  never  produce  a  Mrs. 
Grummles  ;  the  thing  is  impossible. 

Though  we  can  boast  of  human  oddities,  it  must  on  the  other 
hand  be  admitted  that  we  have  but  little  *  society.'  Social 
gatherings  are  of  rare  occurrence ;  an  afternoon  tea  is  an  event, 
a  dance  is  a  festival  to  be  treasured  in  the  memory  for  years. 
Amusements,  too,  are  rather  scarce.  In  summer  we  have  a  few 
cricket  matches,  a  flower  show,  and  a  school  treat ;  in  winter  we 
indulge  in  a  couple  of  concerts  and  a  penny-reading.  Then,  once 
in  six  months,  an  adventurous  organ  grinder  wanders  down  our 
way,  and  delights  us  with  the  popular  airs  of  last  year.  That 
about  fills  up  the  list  of  our  *  amusements  : '  what  more  can  you 
expect  when  owing  to  laiaaez  faire  and  free  trade  the  country  is 
getting  more  depopulated  every  day  ?  Do  not  suppose,  however, 
that  we  are  utterly  swamped  in  dullness  and  ennui  :  no,  we  have 
pursuits  and  enjoyments  of  which  you  know  nothing,  and  which, 
though  involving  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  are 
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more  enthraUing  and  satisfying  than  any  variety  or  music-hall 
entertainment.  I  will  mention  only  one — horticulture ;  as  long 
as  we  have  this,  we  can  compete  with  you  in  the  matter  of  amuse- 
ments, though  your  big  towns  should  drain  out  nearly  all  our 
young  blood,  and  reduce  our  *  society '  to  that  of  sheep  and  cows. 
The  person,  whether  male  or  female,  who  does  not  take  an 
interest  in  gardening  has  no  business  in  the  country.  There  are, 
I  believe,  such  people — ignoramuses  who  cannot  tell  a  Brussels 
sprout  from  a  cabbage,  and  who  only  come  down  to  the  country, 
at  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  for  the  *  hunting ; '  but  they  are 
not  worth  talking  about;  mere  cockneys  at  heart,  they  have 
never  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  nature.  The  true 
countryman  goes  in  for  gardening  heart  and  soul ;  and  what 
occupation  could  be  more  interesting,  more  abounding  in  variety 
and  capability  ?  It  certainly  involves  some  hard  and  unpleasant 
work :  pruning  gooseberry  bushes  with  numbed  fingers  in  a 
biting  March  wind  is  not  delightful ;  nor  do  you  enjoy  leaving 
your  comfortable  hearth  on  a  winter^s  night  to  bunt  for  slugs 
with  a  lantern,  or  *  bank  up '  the  greenhouse  fire.  Pulling  up 
weeds  in  wet  weather  is  also  not  unmixed  bliss,  and  there  are  few 
who  enjoy  nailing  up  a  very  thorny  rose  tree  to  a  very  dilapidated 
wall  on  a  blazing  hot  day.  But  I  would  ask  if  these  or  any  other 
of  the  trials  of  gardening  are  worse  than  things  you  townspeople 
have  to  put  up  with — such,  for  instance,  as  waiting  at  a  street 
comer  for  half  an  hour  in  a  driving  rain  for  an  omnibus;  or 
travelling  on  an  oppressive  day  in  August  in  a  crowded  Under- 
ground Eailway  carriage ;  or  living  for  weeks  together  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  sooty  fog?  We  gardeners  too  have  this  advantage, 
that  from  all  our  trouble  we  expect  and  generally  obtain  a  satis- 
factory result,  whereas  your  suflFerings  bring  you  nothing  but 
future  colds  and  sore  throats. 

When  we  first  came  here  our  garden  was  in  a  shocking  state 
of  confusion.  The  worthy  Mrs.  Grummles  was  apparently  under 
the  impression  either  that  we  preferred  nature  in  unadorned 
wildness,  or  that  we  should  rather  enjoy  the  business  of  putting 
things  to  rights.  She  had  therefore  latterly  employed  no  regular 
gardener — with  surprising  results !  If  ever  there  was  a  garden 
worthy  of  being  compared  to  the  sluggard's  it  was  ours.  The 
flowerbeds  were  not  merely  weedy,  they  were  carpeted  with  weeds, 
and  you  couldn't  tell  them  from  the  lawn.  We  hired  two  able- 
bodied  men,  and  the  whole  household  set  to  work  against  those 
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weeds.  We  slashed  fcto  them  with  might  and  main,  and,  as  we 
thought,  succeeded  in  exterminating  them.  Then  we  took  some 
well-earned  repose,  and  in  a  fortnight  a  fresh  crop  came  up,  as 
thick  as  ever !  Nothing  daunted,  we  renewed  the  assault,  and 
since  then  we  fight  doggedly  on,  though  sometimes  we  think  we 
are  engaged  in  a  forlorn  hope.  I  have  made  quite  a  study  of  weeds 
since  I  came  here,  and  find  in  them  a  great  variety  in  character. 
The  nettle,  for  instance,  is  obtrusive ;  it  loves  to  remind  you  of 
its  presence  at  unexpected  moments ;  it  will  be  noticed,  although 
you  have  not  the  least  desire  to  make  its  acquaintance.  Docks 
and  thistles  are  remarkable  for  their  bold,  brazen  insolence ;  they 
are  positively  vulgar  in  their  self-assertion.  The  couch-grass  is 
an  embodiment  of  tough  unyielding  perseverance.  Like  the 
British  army,  it  never  knows  when  it  is  beaten.  You  may  root  it 
up,  cut  it  and  slash  it  as  much  as  you  like,  but  it  *  conquers  in 
its  martyrdom,'  and  every  disjointed  particle  becomes  a  fresh 
plant.  The  bind-weed  again  is  undeniably  pretty — or  would  be 
in  its  proper  place  by  the  wayside.  It  is  an  example  of  mis- 
applied energy — a  grave  lesson  to  the  reflective  mind.  I  might 
mention  other  instances,  but  as  I  am  going  to  bring  out  a  book 
on  '  The  Philosophy  of  Weeds,'  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  subject 
here.  The  weeds,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  charms  of  our 
garden  fi-om  unfolding  themselves.  We  had  hundreds  of  splendid 
roses,  and  the  orchard  trees  were  laden  with  fine  fruit  that  grew 
mellower  and  more  beautiful  every  week.  How  delightful  it  was 
to  step  out  from  our  porch  on  a  glorious  summer's  morning  when 
the  sky  was  cloudless  blue,  and  the  air  redolent  with  the  scent  of 
flowers !  Our  morning  business  was  to  make  a  tour  of  the  whole 
place,  beginning  with  the  flower-garden  and  finishing  with  the 
orchard  and  meadow.  Then,  in  the  afternoon,  we  would  sally 
forth,  armed  with  spade  and  hoe,  to  do  all  manner  of  garden  work, 
resting  awhile  about  five  o'clock  to  take  tea  on  the  lawn,  where 
we  were  shaded  by  fragrant  pine-trees,  and  serenaded  by  troops 
of  birds.  Then,  after  working  again  to  supper-time,  we  would 
watch  the  stars  come  out  one  by  one  in  unclouded  brightness,  and 
at  10  P.M.  turn  into  bed,  proudly  conscious  of  having  *  earned  a 
night's  repose.'  This  is  the  sort  of  life  we  led — not  for  single 
days,  but  for  weeks  together.  Can  you  imagine  it,  my  cockney 
friends  ?  Can  you  by  any  expenditure  of  money  buy  anything 
like  it  in  the  London  shops  ?  But  I  will  not  taunt  you  with  our 
superior  felicity  ;  only  let  me  advise  you,  '  If  these  delights  your 
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soul  can  move/  pack  up  your  thiugs  at  once  and  migrate  to  a 
country  village. 

You  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  life  with  us  is  a  mere 
pastime ;  no,  it  is  a  strict  combination  of  business  with  pleasure. 
Confiding  in  my  reader's  secrecy,  I  will  reveal  the  fact  that  before 
I  settled  in  the  country  I  was  engaged  in  the  profession  of  litera- 
ture.    What  profit  resulted  therefrom  to  publisher  and  printer  I 
am  unable  to  say,  but  as  regards  myself  I  can  state  with  confi- 
dence that  it  might  be  contained  in  a  very  small  nutshell.     This 
being  the  case,  I  decided  on  coming  here  to  take  up  market 
gardening  in  addition  to  literature.     Such  a  combination  is  quite 
the  fashion  nowadays,  as  evidenced  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Blackmore 
and  others  of  our  leading  novelists  ;  it  also  seems  a  most  prudent 
course,  for  if  one  fails  the  other  ought  to  succeed,  and  theoretically 
you  are  perfectly  safe.     But  alas  for  the  fallibility  of  theories ! 
My  grand  idea  was  to  go  in   for  f'i^it  farming.     Mr.   Glad- 
stone advised  it  as  a  lucrative  occupation,  and  aesthetically  con- 
sidered, what  could  be  more  charming  and  poetical  ?   Accordingly 
I  procured   several   books  on  *  Fruit-growing  for  Profit ' — ^they 
always  have  that  kind  of  title — and  studied  them  with  the  utmost 
care.    In  one  way  my  eflForts  were  fully  rewarded.    I  grew  ex- 
cellent fruit,  there  was  no  doubt  of  thai ;  there  were  hundreds  of 
bushels  of  it,  and  the  trees  were  positively  groaning  under  its 
weight.     Now,  however,  came  the  difficulty ;  there  was  no  one  to 
buy  it — at  least  at  a  fair  price.     Dealers  came  to  look  at  it, 
offered  for  it  the  price  of  turnips  or  potatoes,  but  would  n^ake  no 
higher  bid.    As  for  windfalls,  they  positively  strewed  the  ground  ; 
you  could  not  walk  in  the  orchard  without  treading  on  them. 
Nobody  would  buy  them — the  market  was  *  glutted ' — it  always  is 
according  to  the  dealer.     Finally,  I  counted  up  our  profits  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  and  found  they  came  to  what  Carlyle  calls  *  a 
frightful  minus  quantity.' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  possible  to  come  to  the  ground 
between  the  two  stools  of  literature  and  fruit  farming.  On  the 
whole,  however,  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
latter  profession.  If  you  cannot  sell  your  firuit,  you  can  at  least 
eat  it  or  give  it  away.  You  cannot  eat  your  poems  or  novels ; 
you  can  certainly  give  copies  to  your  friends  ;  but  they  are  only 
bored  by  them,  whereas  they  really  like  your  apples  and  pears. 
And  if  this  is  the  case  with  friends,  still  more  is  it  so  with  editors 
and  publishers.     I  will  wager  that  while  these  latter  individuals 
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would  unanimously  reject  any  MS.  of  mine  with  scorn,  there  is 
not  one  of  them  who  would  refuse  the  gift  of  a  hamper  filled  with 
fine  Blenheim  oranges.  Next  year  I  intend  to  submit  contribu- 
tions of  this  kind  to  various  editors,  just  to  see  how  many  will  be 
'  declined  with  thanks ' — it  will  be  an  interesting  experiment. 

If  amateur  fruit  growing  is  not  very  profitable,  still  less  is 
amateur  farming.  Luckily  for  ourselves  we  have  never  made  any 
large  venture  in  it ;  but  this  year,  as  we  had  a  meadow  and  also 
a  pony,  we  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  make  our  own  hay. 
I  accordingly  got  hold  of  two  native  agriculturists,  and  asked 
their  advice  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue.  From  their  remarks 
I  gathered  that  haymaking  involved  the  employment  of  a  great 
many  labourers  at  unusually  high  wages  and  an  abnormally  large 
consumption  of  beer.  I  made  some  feeble  efforts  to  bargain  for  a 
reduction  of  terms,  but  totally  without  avail.  *  Farmer  Hodges, 
Farmer  Brown,  &c.,  always  paid  at  the  same  rate,  and  why  should 
I  expect  to  be  let  off  for  less  ? '  This  argument  was  unanswerable. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  I  could  not  by  any  means  get  my  friends 
to  state  what  the  whole  cost  would  amount  to.  '  It  moight  be  a 
matter  o'  three  pun',  it  moight  be  three  pun'  ten — it  moight  be 
four  pun' — 'cordin'  as  the  weather  turned  out.'  I  had  some  mis- 
givings, but  determined  to  persevere.  The  hay  was  made — 
fortunately  in  splendid  weather.  It  was  successfully  stacked  and 
thatched,  and  then  a  number  of  small  bills,  made  out  on  grimy 
bits  of  paper,  were  submitted  to  my  inspection.  I  was  consider- 
ably aghast  to  find  that  the  total  amounted  to  about  5i.  10s, 

*  Why,  I  could  have  bought  the  hay  for  the  same  amount/  I 
remarked  with  some  warmth  to  the  chief  agriculturist.  '  You 
really  have  charged  me  an  unreasonable  price  for  making  it.' 

*  Excuse  me,  sir,'  returned  my  friend  with  an  air  of  injured 
innocence,  *  but  we  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  We  done  it  for  you 
wonderful  cheap — fact,  I  don't  know  as  we  hasn^t  lost  by  it.  We'd 
ha'  been  only  too  glad  to  save  you  expense ;  but  it  wur  a  terrible 
job  cuttin'  that  grass  o'  yourn.  Why,  Bill  Siggins,  ee  says  to  me, 
ee  niver  had  sich  a  job — not  since  ee  wur  a  boy.  Look  at  the  way 
that  there  grass  growed — all  across  an'  contrairy  loike.' 

*  It  looked  just  like  other  grass,'  I  replied  with  acerbity ;  *  at 
all  events  you  have  charged  me  a  great  deal,  and  the  thing  wiU 
be  a  clear  loss  to  me.' 

'  Loss,  do  you  think,  sir  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Don't  fret  yerself 
about  los?.     Jest  look  at  that  there  rick — see  how  big  an'  solid  ee 
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stands !     Why,  ee's  worth  ten  pound  this  very  moment,  and  hay'U 
be  awful  dear  this  winter !     No,  no ;  don't  ye  talk  about  loss  ! ' 

This  was  pacifying,  and  I  settled  the  bills  without  further 
demur.  The  stack  was  indeed  a  noble  object.  For  some  time 
we  inspected  it  every  day,  and  our  hearts  swelled  with  pride  as  we 
thought  of  the  provision  we  had  made  for  the  coming  winter. 
We  had  paid  dear  for  it,  it  was  true ;  but  then  it  was  thoroughly 
goody  and  one  could  not  expect  to  get  a  really  good  thing  cheap. 
Our  triumph,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  A  few  days  after 
we  had  begun  to  use  the  hay,  our  gardener  and  factotum  came  to 
me  with  a  long  face. 

*  Beggin'  yer  pardon,  sir,  but  have  you  looked  at  that  there 
'ay  lately  ? ' 

*  No,'  returned  I,  with  a  sudden  chill  of  apprehension.  *  No- 
thing happened  to  it,  I  hope  ? ' 

*  Nothing's  'appened  to  it,  sir,  'cept  in  the  omery  course  of 
nature.  It's  agone  mouldy.  It  wur  a  bad  lot  from  the  beginning 
— niver  worth  the  trouble  o'  stacking.' 

*  Good  gracious ! '  I  exclaimed.     *  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  Nothing  but  the  truth,  sir ;  go  an'  see  for  yerself.' 

I  rushed  out  to  the  rick,  and  examined  it  with  a  trembling 
heart.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it;  the  hay  had  a  mouldy 
smell,  and  emitted  a  powdery  cloud  when  touched. 

'  It's  like  that  all  through,'  said  Giles  consolingly.  *  It  wam't 
no  good  in  itself,  and  it  wur  badly  made.  Blest  if  those  men 
haven't  gammoned  you !  I  was  afeared  on  it  when  I  saw  'em 
a  talkin'  to  you.  If  I  might  make  so  bold  as  ask,  how  much  did 
you  give  to  have  that  there  'ay  made,  sir  ? ' 

*  A  great  deal,  I  am  afraid,  Giles,'  I  replied  sulkily.  Not  for 
worlds  would  I  so  far  lower  myself  in  his  eyes  as  to  avow  the 
precise  figure.  We  tried  to  use  that  hay,  but  the  pony  turned 
up  his  nose  at  it,  and  it  would  only  do  for  litter.  The  rick  in 
which  we  had  taken  so  much  pride  was  now  a  source  of  grief  and 
humiliation,  and  we  passed  it  hurriedly  with  averted  eyes.  Never 
— no  niever  would  we  make  hay  again,  except  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  or  as  an  amusement,  in  other  people's  meadows. 

A.  L.  Stevenson. 
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I  CERTAINLY  should  not  describe  them  as  cwdcnis  bleus,  with 
perhaps  one  bright  exception ;  and  yet  they  appear  to  have  an 
interest  all  their  own,  for  I  find  when  visiting  among  my  friends 
I  am  always  *  drawn  out '  on  the  subject  of  *  My  Cooks/  with  a 
remark  of  this  sort :  *  Now,  Arabella,  dear,  do  tell  us  about  your 
cooks.  Have  you  any  fresh  cook  story  ? '  and  after  that,  somehow, 
the  subject  of  my  ToSTiage  is  paramount  for  the  hour. 

But  where  shall  I  begin  ?  With  my  buoyant  sense  of  impor- 
tance when  first  setting  up  a  kitchen  of  my  own,  and  becoming 
the  possessor  of  all  sorts  of  strange  culinary  articles,  first  and  fore- 
most in  my  estimation  was  the  big  kettle.  How  gravely  I  had 
deliberated  over  that  kettle,  and  even  consulted  the  clergyman's 
wife,  who  had  assisted  me  with  much  valuable  advice,  and  assured 
me  that  the  kettle  must  be  kept  carefully  *  blacked ! '  Or  shall  I 
go  still  further  back,  to  the  good  old  schoolroom  days  when  one's 
dear  mother  used  sometimes  to  admit  that  she  *  had  been  cookless 
for  six  weeks,'  &c.  &c.  ?  And  then  we  all  set  forth  on  a  '  cook  quest,' 
which  to  us  children  was  vastly  entertaining,  for  it  meant  that 
the  pony  carriage  was  placed  at  our  disposal;  and,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  governess,  we  visited  in  turns  all  the 
pleasantest  country  vicarages  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a  cook  *  out  of  place.'  Looking  back,  this  argues  a  very 
touching  and  simple  faith  in  the  clergy,  ill  according  with  the 
saying  I  have  somewhere  heard,  '  The  Almighty  sent  victuals,  and 

the  D sent  cooks ! '     But  to  return  to  my  personal  experience. 

At  one  time,  during  a  temporary  residence  at  the  seaside,  my 
husband  and  I  determined  to  endure  such  attendance  as  can  be 
expected  from  a  *  general.'  A  strictly  honest  widow  was  engaged  ; 
and,  as  the  poor  woman  led  a  solitary  life  in  the  kitchen,  I  felt 
bound  to  enliven  her  existence  by  more  conversation  than  one 
generally  bestows  below  stairs.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  first 
occasion  when  the  widow  brought  our  cafS  noir  to  us  after  dinner. 
*  Lor !  just  like  me  and  me  'usband,'  was  her  ejaculation  as  she 
set  down  the  tray  between  us ;  and  I  soon  found  that  I  should 
hear  quite  enough  of  *me  'usband.'  I  learnt  to  abstain  from 
remarking  on  the  weather ;  for,  if  it  were  fine,  the  widow  would 
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say :  '  Jist  sech  a  day  as  this  me  'asband  died ;  it  took  twenty  men 
to  carry  *iin  to  is  grave.'     If  wet,  ^  me  'asband '  had  caught  his 
last  chill  on  ^jist  sech  another  day ; '  and  at  last  I  had  to  exdnde 
that  bond  of  nnion  between  all  classes,  known  to  some  as  *  passing 
the  weather,'  from  our  conversation.     Great  preparations  wore 
made  for  my  mother*s  first  visit.    My  factotnm  implored  that  sihe 
might  be  accompanied  by  a  footman  during  her  visit  lailier  than 
a  lady^s  maid ;  she  declared  that '  she  could  not  wait,  iKihow,  on  a 
lady  who  was  used  to  her  footman.'    Experience  tanght  me  sob- 
sequently  that  the  good  woman  was  slightly  *  gone'  cm  any  male 
youth  from  a  knife-boy  upwards,  and  was  never  so  ha^y  as  when 
waiting  <m  tAem !  Theold  proverb,  *  Familiarity  breeds  cootanpt,' 
was  bfXHight  home  to  me  by  my  domestic.    During  the  oouiae  of 
her  \isit^  my  mother,  in  her  usual  gracious  way,  had  been  to  see 
the  kitchen  and  its  occupant,  who  remarked  to  me  next  morning, 
*  Lor,  ma'^am,  what  a  fine  woman  your  motheris;  I  never  expected 
to  see  5uch  a  tall,  ^and^me  lady,  and  you  so  small ! '    Sorely  tihe 
was  as  good  (ost  my  vanity  as  a  bevy  of  schoolboy  brothexs !    She 
had  particolariy  asked  for  *  church  jMrivil^es,*  earnestly  seconded 
by  the  kindly  rector,  who  vouched  for  her  igpiritaal  training  and 
g^ood  character.    But  as  regularly  as  Sunday  came  loond,  and  my 
husband  and  I  w«te  seated  at  a  meagre  hteak&at^  meagre  on 
porpose  to  extoid  these  ^church  privileges*  to  'the  servant^'  she 
w^duM  poke  h«r  he^d  in  at  the  door  with  *  Please,  malain,  is  there 
any  'ri^ioesfs^fg  for  me  to  go  to  church  this  morning?'    I  insisted 
thai  5he  should  go^  and  added  that  Ijftdy  Sophia,  the  redtoit^s  wife, 
particularly  de&ired   that   &he  i^MKild  do  s^.      On  ho*  return, 
noticing  how  much  better  and  briijhter  :she  looked,  I  ventured  to 
remark  on  the  evident  benefit  of  the  religious  service.    *Lar, 
ma'am«  v«!S :  why.  I  came  across  Si;ster  S^^phia — no  Lady  Scqphia  I 
metiin^ — I  knew  Si^^er  Sophia  in  ih'  'or>pita].  and  she  made  ho* 
olvi5»Rce  to»  ir.e  <o  pretty  Hke." 

Wad;  a  <kaxhge  of  retsidence".  I  cb^nged  my  e&tabliahment^  and 
thovi^^it  I  wddid  embark  on  a  younger  siovant^  who  could  not 
rvmark,  *  Wejl,  nui^^am^  you  5ie^  Vm  twice  yvMoir  age^  so  I  think  I 
cQgl.:  to  know/  and  yet.  pedu&pf^  withm  the  hour  dklub  me»  no 
rsvsscer  wbdLt  I  w^ss  doinc.  to  <vMne  and  cmament  the  pie  crasl  for 
h^r.  ^  &Mr,  l*».  ii^i'am.  yvy&  :$)^e  as  ow  I  r&ewf  can  cut  it  pntty  hke, 
f^  I  v:^  nevier  Ibum^d  drawing  at  «»dt>o»rf/ 

Ws:^.  o3^1  sto<i;Lt^  5^wwtv  they  seSJk»sii  knew  mttch  oC  their 
trhi^ — one  a^raskt  for  the "  p!l*C!e '  owiwd  tlidrit  she  coBsideral  she 
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was  a  very  fair  hand  at  mating  *  melted  butter.*  I  felt  the  want 
of  variety  in  our  diet  would  oblige  me  to  decline  this  professor. 
Another,  unused  to  the  country,  and,  like  Gilpin's  wife,  *  of  a 
frugal  mind,'  took  great  pains  in  dressing  a  hare,  which  when 
brought  to  the  table  provoked  peals  of  laughter.  The  head  was 
quite  pale,  and  neatly  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  fresh  parsley ;  the 
air  of  dejection  about  the  poor  animal  was  indescribable.  On 
inquiry,  it  transpired  that  the  cook  had  boiled  the  head  to  assist 
the  soup,  and  had  carefully  sewed  it  on  again ;  the  parsley  was  to 
hide  the  join.  Her  sense  of  economy  having  further  interpreted 
a  giblet  pie  as  a  medley  of  webbed  feet  and  beaks  under  a  good 
crust,  resulted  in  an  abrupt  departure. 

It  is  strange  how  amusing  a  dish  can  look  if  dressed  in  the 
wrong  way,  and  how  few  people  can  detect  what  is  wrong.  We 
are  accustomed  to  see  hares  and  rabbits  come  to  table  with  their 
heads  on ;  but  have  you  ever  seen  a  duck  come  to  table  in  the 

*  altogether '  ?  My  German  cook  thus  dressed  her  first  English 
duck,  and  for  some  minutes  we  wondered  what  was  unusual ! 

That  German  was  a  delight ;  her  cookery  was  often  vile,  but 
she  ivas  amusing.  Her  first  efiForts  at  pastry-making  were  lament- 
able. *  Margarete,  what  was  the  matter  with  the  apple  tart  ? 
The  crust  was  like  a  stone.'  *  Oh,  madame,  I  vorrked  so  harrd  ;  I 
i?aid  to  myself,  now  ze  harrder  I  vorrk,  ze  better  it  will  be,  so  I 
rolled  and  I  rolled,  and  I  used  all  my  strengzt,  and  now  it  is  von 
stone ! ' 

One  morning  Margarete  bounces  into  my  room,  and  bursts 
out  in  an  injured  voice,  *  Madame,  does  our  coachman  belong  to 
my  towel  ?  '  At  last  I  discover  that  she  refers  to  the  round  towel 
in  the  scullery,  on  which  the  ofiFender  had  wiped  his  hands  in 
passing.  She  was  always  willing,  always  ready  to  work,  especially 
if  the  work  were  not  in  her  department ;  and  when  something  in 
the  kitchen  stove  had  '  caught,'  diflFusing  its  odour  throughout  the 
house,  denoting  that  Jlargarete  was  absent  from  her  realm,  often 
on  these  occasions  she  has  been  discovered  polishing  the  drawing- 
room  windows,  or  the  silver,  or  doing  something  indoors  or  out 
that  she  was  not  required  to  do,  and  that  was  somebody  else's 
business.  It  always  occurred  to  her  to  have  a  grand  *turn  out' 
when  guests  were  present.  I  beUeve  she  gloried  in  making  a  great 
show  of  her  work,  and  kept  it  and  the  '  sweep '  consistently  for 

*  company,'  just  to  demonstrate  to  them  how  a  house  has  to  be 
kept  going,  and  her  capacity  for  doing  things.     The  festivals  of 
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the  church  were  observed  by  Margarete  by  bouts  of  home-sick- 
ness. Curious  slow  Gregorian-like  chaniings  emanated  from  the 
kitchen ;  and  there  Margarete  would  be  discovered,  prone  on  the 
table,  chanting  the  hymns  of  the  *Vaterland,'  sobbing  out  at 
intervals,  *  Oh,  my  parents  are  so  happy  to-day.  To-day  dey  are 
boozing  wiz  der  friends ;  dey  are  all  boozy  togezer.  I  do  vish  I  vas 
dere ! '  Her  fieimiliar  nod  and '  Grut  Tag,'  if  by  chance  she  met  any- 
one on  the  stairs  or  in  the  passages  was  a  source  of  much  amuse- 
ment. On  Sundays  she  was  a  sight  to  behold.  She  insisted  on 
wearing  a  very  loud  checked  tweed  dress  and  decorations  of  coral 
en  suite,  or  it  might  be  a  blue  velveteen  dress  and  amber  necklace, 
&c.  One  day  I  expected  Lord  E.  to  luncheon.  Now  I  feel  sure 
that  in  her  heart  of  hearts  Margarete  was  a  Socialist;  her  lips 
were  tightly  pressed  together  while  I  was  ordering  luncheon  for 
this  occasion.     After  a  while,  in  a  most  nonchalant  manner,  she 

remarks,  *  Ven  zat  man  kormes  to  lunch '  *  Margarete ! '  I 

interrupt,  *how  often  am  I  to  remind  you  to  say  "Ma*am," 
when  you  speak  to  me  ?  and  you  must  speak  of  Lord  E.  as  his 
Lordship,  not  as  "  zat  man." '  *  Ach,  ven  I  say  Lord  to  Gott,  I 
cannot  say  it  to  man.'  It  was  not  easy  to  persuade  Margarete 
to  keep  up  any  regular  church  attendance.  On  being  expostulated 
with,  she  announced,  '  In  my  country,  we  can  be  gut  wisout 
always  running  to  church ! '  She  told  me  one  morning  that  to 
make  a  certain  pudding  she  required  ^  two  eggs  and  one  joke ; '  she 
never  could  distinguish  between  the  letters  y  and  j.  As  I  had 
suflFered  from  the  constant  amours  of  previous  cooks,  I  was  glad 
to  ascertain,  when  she  entered  my  service,  that  Margarete  had  a 
lover  in  her  beloved  Germany,  to  whom  she  professed  the  sincerest 
constancy.  I  understood  a  little  of  the  solemnity  of  a  German 
betrothal,  and  felt  much  relieved  that  the  knot  was  practically 
tied ;  but  observing  the  undue  attentions  of  *  de  postemans,'  *  de 
butchmonger,'  and  other  males  necessary  to  our  daily  civilised 
existence,  I  ventured  to  remind  Margarete  of  her  betrothed  so 
far  away,  at  which  she  promptly  exclaimed,  *  Yat  is  de  good  of  a 
lover  wid  de  sea  between  ? ' — what  indeed  !  A  holiday  sufficiently 
extended  to  enable  Margarete  to  revisit  the  *Vaterland'  was 
accorded  soon  after  this ;  and  equipped  for  the  voyage,  in  *  yachting 
costume '  if  you  please,  braided  sailor  collar  and  all,  Margarete 
tearfully  came  to  wish  me  good-bye,  begged  our  photographs, 
placed  them  inside  her  bodice  next  to  her  heart,  and  departed — 
for  a  month  !    On  her  return  she  confided  to  ijie  that  she  h^ 
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changed  her  views  about  men,  wished  to  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  them,  had  broken  oflf  her  engagement,  and  henceforth 
would  devote  herself  to  her  profession  and  never  think  of  marrying. 

I  remember  about  this  time  an  agitation  was  got  up  among 
philanthropists  in  our  neighbourhood,  on  behalf  of  postmen,  and 
the  hardship  of  their  having  an  hour  or  two's  walk  on  a  Sunday 
morning — heforre  the  hour  of  Divine  service,  mind  you !  I  did  not 
sympathise  with  that  agitation,  for  who  knew  better  than  I  of  the 
abundance  of  leisure  that  a  postman  can  give  himself?  I  know 
that  mine  had  a  splendid  time,  and  throve  on  it,  and  I  soon 
deemed  it  wise  to  take  the  matter  into  my  own  hands  and  announce 
*  that  a  marriage  had  been  arranged,  and  would  shortly  take  place, 
Between  Margarete  and  "  de  postemans." ' 

On  visiting  Madame  Postemans  in  her  own  home,  I  observed 
that  she  must  have  found  it  a  little  difficult  to  get  into  the  habit 
of  early  rising,  so  as  to  give  her  husband  his  breakfast  before  he 
started  for  his  work.  The  answer  was  characteristic.  *  Ach  !  I 
do  know  better  zan  zat ;  he  do  get  his  breakfast  on  his  rounds.' 
Subsequently,  during  a  cookless  interval,  Margarete  came  to 
'oblige'  for  a  few  weeks.  I  neglected  to  state  that  I  did  not 
invite  the  whole  family ;  but  it  was  understood  that  the  paternal 
grandmother  could  mind  the  home  during  Margarete's  absence 
on  duty,  and  it  was  only  when  startled  out  of  a  light  sleep  (there 
was  illness  in  the  house,  and  I  was  rather  overwrought)  at  dead  of 
night  by  terrific  howls,  that  I  discovered  the  presence  of  the  *  baby 
postemans,'  who  had  been  for  several  days  successfully  secreted 
within  cupboards  while  I  was  likely  to  be  about.  His  mother  said 
that  the  child  was  *  all  right,'  but  wanted  to  *  yump,'  as  he  was 
stiflF.  When  once  the  child's  presence  was  disclosed,  there  was  no 
longer  any  reason  for  shutting  him  up  in  the  kitchen  dresser ;  but 
imagine  my  feelings  (he  was  at  the  slobbery  stage  of  babyhood) 
on  finding  him  supplied  with  the  patty-pans  and  other  smaller 
culinary  articles  as  toys !  Ugh !  He  was  also  taught  to  salute 
us  as  '  Onkel '  and  *  Tante.'  Yes,  Margarete  certainly  had  a 
Socialistic  vein  in  her.  Finding  the  scale  on  which  I  was  enter- 
taining angels  unawares,  I  speedily  terminated  ]Margarete's  term 
of  assistance.  I  tried  a  one-legged  cook;  but  apparently  her 
temper  had  gone  with  her  leg,  and  though  she  was  a  good  honest 
servant  she  looked  so  sour,  and  alarmed  me  so  much,  that  I  used  . 
to  be  *  all  of  a  tremble  *  when  the  time  came  to  order  dinner.  I 
engaged  a  woman  from  up  the  country,  who  arrived  looking 
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respectable  and  promising  enough,  and  went  upstairs  to  settle 
into  her  bedroom,  but  returned  downstairs  bonneted,  and  explained 
that  '  she  could  not  think  of  staying  in  a  house  where  the  lady 
did  not  provide  beds  for  her  servants.'  ^  But  not  only  has  each 
servant  her  own  bedy  but  a  room  to  herself.  What  do  you  mean  ?  * 
I  had  much  to  learn ;  nothing  less  than  a  feather  bed  could  be 
described  as  a  '  bed '  by  this  good  woman,  and  as  my  furnishing 
was  in  advance  of  thai  order  of  things,  we  saw  no  more  of  her. 

The  Irish  cook  was  a  strange  experience.  I  knew  that  she 
had  not  had  a  servant's  training ;  but  she  was  strongly  recom- 
mended as  a  bom  cook,  and,  being  a  farmer's  daughter,  and  nearly 
related  to  a  member  of  Parliament,  I  was  in  hopes  that  a  very  littl^. 
time  would  suffice  to  get  her  into  our  '  ways  ; '  for  I  argued  that  of 
course  she  was  used  to  a  good  home  as  a  farmer's  daughter,  and  I 
must  own  that  I,  in  my  innocence,  was  impressed  by  her  relation- 
ship to  an  M.P.,  even  though  a  Home  Euler.  Kathleen  O'Flinn 
wrote  a  good  hand,  and  after  some  correspondence  with  her,  and 
having  received  assurances  of  her  respectability  and  suitability 
for  a  post  in  any  lady's  house,  I  decided  on  engaging  her,  and  she 
came.  I  made  great  allowances  for  the  long  journey ;  but  it  was 
soon  patent  that  the  first  thing  needful  was  a  bath,  and  I  quietly 
but  firmly  desired  Kathleen  to  take  a  hot  bath  without  delay. 
She  stared,  and  seemed  at  a  loss  to  understand  me ;  so  when  the 
necessaries  were  prepared  I  proceeded  in  pantomime  to  illustrate 
the  proceeding.  I  must  say  that  this  Irishwoman  was  obedient, 
if  nothing  else ;  she  did  her  best,  and  came  to  me  later,  looking 
decidedly  lighter  of  complexion,  but  still — streaky !  *  Turn  up 
your  sleeves,  please. — No,  you  must  go  back  and  wash  again.' 
After  three  protracted  immersions  she  was  *  passed,'  and  allowed 
to  sit  in  a  comer  of  the  kitchen. 

The  next  day  I  could  not  understand  how  it  was  that  my 

Irishwoman  was  for  ever  walking  up  and  down  the  stairs,  holding 

on  to  waU  and  banister  with  both  hands  for  dear  life — up  and 

down,  over  and  over  again.      I  spoke  to  her,  and  the  answer, 

*  Shure  and  it's  a  beautiful  house,  m'lady,  and  I've  never  seen  the 

loike  of  it  before,'  betrayed  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  hxyuse 

^  had  lived  in,  and  the  first  staircase  she  had  mounted,  and  she 

practising  walking  upstairs.     Obviously  the  M.P.'8  relative 

mfitted  for  any  but  the  meanest  work,  so  she  was  set  to  do 

Je  scrubbing,  &c.,  to  eke  out  the  necessary  *  month ; '  but 

.th,'  she  *  bad  never  seen  a  floor  washed  like  that  before  5  it 
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would  all  come  up !  *  Her  method  was  to  sweep  and  collect  the 
sweepings  under  some  convenient  mat.  Of  course  she  was  an 
E.G.  and  cUvotCy  and  she  assured  me  that  her  religion  forbade 
her  to  do  any  work  on  saints'  days.  I  never  before  realised  that 
five  out  of  six  days  are  feast  days  in  the  B.C.  Calendar ;  to  us 
they  would  have  b^n  fasts  but  for  the  timely  charwoman,  as 
Kathleen  spent  the  whole  day  at  the  nearest  church.  Her  return 
ticket  was  presented  to  her,  and  my  Irish  experience  made  me 
now  wish  to  procure  as  ordinary  an  Englishwoman  as  possible.  I 
succeeded  in  securing  a  very  commonplace  sort  of  person,  who 
repitesented  herself  as  engaged  to  a  steward  on  board  one  of  the 
great  American  liners.  So  far,  so  good ;  but  I  was  yet  to  have 
another  illustration  in  the  futility  of  *  a  lover  across  the  sea,'  as 
this  woman  made  a  dead  set  at  the  youthful  gardener,  ten  years 
Jier  junior,  and  gave  piquancy  to  her  courtship  by  an  occasional 
heave  of  crockery  at  his  head.  I  myself  was  an  unseen  witness 
of  a  pie-dish  skimming  in  his  direction  !  She  soon  broke  ofif  her 
engagement,  and  told  me  that  it  was  owing  to  her  intended  giving 
way  to  drunkenness  ashore ;  he  was  all  right  during  a  voyage,  but 
when  in  port  never  sober.  *But,  cook,  you  had  given  me  to 
understand  that  he  was  such  a  very  respectable  man.'  ^  And  so  he 
is,  mum,  a  most  respectable  man,  I'm  sure,  in  every  way.  I've 
always  said  so,  and  I  always  shall  Fay  so ;  but  he's  something 
dreadful  when  he  gets  at  the  drink.'  So  much  for  *  respectability.' 
I  still  puzzle  over  what  that  word  represents  to  such  classes ;  and, 
as  I  and  they  certainly  see  a  different  meaning  in  it,  I  have  ceased 
to  use  it  in  my  dealings  with  them. 

For  these  sketches  of  character  in  that  all-important  func- 
tionary of  every  house,  the  cook,  I  have  not  had  to  draw  on  my 
fund  of  imagination  ;  every  circumstance  is  absolutely  fact.  My 
consolation  in  my  domestic  *  ups  and  downs '  has  been  that  though 
one  cannot  always  get  good  service  from  those  who  offer  them- 
selves in  the  capacity  of  domestic  servants,  one  may  generally  get 
a  little  amusement  out  of  them — and  why  not  ? 
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BY  STANLEY  WEYMAN* 
CHAPTER   XXVII. 

MR.  FISHWICK*S  DISCOVERY. 

Let  us  return  to  Sir  Greorge  Soane  and  his  companions,  whom  we 
left  stranded  in  the  little  alehouse  at  Bathford ;  waiting  through 
the  small  hours  of  the  night  for  a  conveyance  to  carry  them 
forward  to  Bristol.  Soap  and  water,  a  good  meal,  and  a  brief  dog's 
sleep,  in  which  Soane  had  no  share — he  spent  the  night  walking 
up  and  down — and  from  which  Mr.  Fishwick  was  continually 
starting  with  cries  and  moanings,  did  something  to  put  them  in 
better  plight,  if  in  no  better  temper.  When  the  dawn  came,  and 
with  it  the  chaise  and  four  for  which  they  had  sent  to  Bath, 
they  issued  forth  haggard  and  unshaven,  but  resolute ;  and  long 
before  the  shops  in  Bristol  had  begun  to  look  for  custom,  the 
three,  with  Sir  George's  servant,  descended  before  the  old  Bush 
Inn,  near  the  Docks. 

The  attorney  held  strongly  to  the  opinion  that  they  should  not 
lose  a  second  in  seeking  the  persons  whom  ]VIr.  Dunborough  had 
employed ;  the  least  delay,  he  urged,  and  the  men  might  be  gone 
into  hiding.  But  on  this  a  wrangle  took  place,  in  the  empty 
street  before  the  half-roused  inn ;  with  a  milk-girl  and  a  couple  of 
drunken  sailors  for  witnesses.  Mr.  Dunborough,  who  was  of  the 
party  will-he,  nill-he,  and  asked  nothing  better  than  to  take  out 
in  churlishness  the  pressure  put  upon  him,  stood  firmly  on  it,  he 
would  take  no  more  than  one  person  to  the  men.  He  would  take 
Sir  George,  if  he  pleased,  but  he  would  take  no  one  else. 

*  Fll  have  no  lawyer  to  make  evidence ! '  he  cried  boastfully. 
*  And  I'll  take  no  one  but  on  terms.  I'll  have  no  Jemmy  Twitcher 
with  me.     That's  flat.' 

Mr.  Fishwick  in  a  rage  was  for  insisting;  but  Sir  George 
stopped  him.     *  On  what  terms  ? '  he  asked  the  other. 

""  the  girl  is  unharmed,  we  go  unharmed.     One  and  all  !* 
X)rough  answered.   ^  Damme ! '  he  continued  with  a  great 

Ight,  1898,  by  Stanley  Weyman,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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show  of  bravado,  *  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  peach  on  'em  ? 
Not  I.    There's  the  oflFer,  take  it  or  leave  it ! ' 

Sir  George  might  have  broken  down  his  opposition  by  the  same 
arguments  addressed  to  his  safety  which  had  brought  him  so  far. 
But  time  was  everything,  and  Soane  was  on  fire  to  know  the  best 
or  worst.  *  Agreed ! '  he  cried.  *  Lead  the  way  !  And  do  you, 
Mr.  Fishwick,  await  me  here.' 

*  We  must  have  time,'  Mr.  Dunborough  grumbled,  hesitating,, 
and  looking  askance  at  the  attorney — he  hated  him.     *I  can't 
answer  for  an  hour  or  two.     I  know  a  place,  and  I  know  another 
place,  and  there  is  another  place.     And  they  may  be  at  one  or 
another,  or  the  other.     D'you  see  ? ' 

*  I  see  that  it  is  your  business,'  Sir  George  answered  with  a 
glance,  before  which  the  other's  eyes  fell.  *  Wait  until  noon,  Mr. 
Fishwick.  If  we  have  not  returned  at  that  hour,  be  good  enough 
to  swear  an  information  against  this  gentleman,  and  set  the 
constables  to  work.' 

Mr.  Dunborough  muttered  that  it  was  on  Sir  George's  head  if 
ill  came  of  it ;  but  that  said,  swung  sulkily  on  his  heel.  Mr. 
Fishwick,  when  the  two  were  some  way  down  the  street,  ran  after 
Soane,  and  asked  in  a  whisper  if  his  pistols  were  primed ;  when 
he  returned,  the  servant,  whom  he  had  left  at  the  door  of  the  inn, 
had  vanished.  The  lawyer  made  a  shrewd  guess  that  he  would 
have  an  eye  to  his  master's  safety,  and  retired  into  the  house, 
better  satisfied. 

He  got  his  breakfast  early,  and  afterwards  dozed  awhile,  resting 
his  aching  bones  in  a  comer  of  the  coflFee-room.  It  was  nine  and 
after,  and  the  tide  of  life  was  roaring  through  the  channels  of  the 
city  when  he  roused  himself,  and  to  divert  his  suspense  and  fend 
oflf  his  growing  stiffness  went  out  to  look  about  him.  All  was  new 
to  him,  but  he  soon  wearied  of  the  main  streets,  where  huge 
drays  laden  with  puncheons  of  rum  and  bales  of  tobacco  threatened 
to  crush  him,  and  tarry  seamen,  their  whiskers  hanging  in  ringlets, 
jostled  him  at  every  crossing.  Turning  aside  into  a  quiet  court 
he  stood  to  stare  at  a  humble  wedding  which  was  leaving  a 
church.  He  watched  the  party  out  of  sight,  and  then,  the 
church-door  standing  open,  he  took  the  fancy  to  stroll  into  the 
building.  He  looked  about  him,  at  the  maze  of  dusty  green- 
cushioned  pews  with  little  alleys  winding  hither  and  thither  among 
them;  at  the  gieat  three-decker  with  its  huge  sounding-board; 
at  the  royal  escutcheon,  and  the  faded  tables  of  the  law,  and  was 
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about  to  leave  as  aimlessly  as  he  had  entered,  when  he  espied 
the  open  vestry  door.  Popping  in  his  head,  his  eye  fell  on  a 
folio  bound  in  sheepskin  which  lay  open  on  a  chest,  a  pen  and  ink 
beside  it. 

The  attorney  was  in  that  state  of  fatigue  of  body  and  languor 
of  mind  in  which  the  smallest  trifle  amuses.  He  tip-toed  in,  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  and  licking  his  lips  as  he  thought  of  the  law- 
cases  that  lay  enshrined  in  the  register  he  perused  a  couple  of 
entries  with  a  kind  of  professional  enthusiasm.  He  was  begisr 
ning  a  third,  which,  being  by  a  different  hand,  was  a  little  hard 
to  decipher,  when  a  black  gown  that  hung  on  a  hook  over  against 
him  s\«ung  noiselessly  outward,  and  a  little  old  man  emerged  from 
the  door,  which  it  masked. 

The  lawyer,  who  was  stooping  over  the  register,  raised  himcdf 
guiltily.     *  Hallo  ! '  he  said  to  cover  his  confusion. 

*  Hallo!'  the  old  man  answered  with  a  wintry  smile.  'A 
shilling,  if  you  please.*     Ar.d  he  held  out  his  hand. 

*  Oh ! '  said  Mr.  Fish  wick,  much  chap-fallen,  *  I  was  only  just — 
looking  out  of  curiosity.* 

*  It  is  a  shilling  to  look,*  the  new-comer  retorted  with  a  chuckle. 

*  Only  one  year,  I  think  ?    Just  so,  anno  domini  seventeen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven.     A  shilling,  if  you  please.' 

Mr.  Fishwick  hesitated,  but  in  the  end  professional  pride 
swayed  him,  he  drew  out  the  coin,  and  grudgingly  handed  it  over. 

*  Well,'  he  said,  *  it  is  a  shilling  for  nothing.      But,  I  suppose,  as 
you  have  caught  me,  I  must  pay.' 

'  I've  caught  a  many  that  way,'  the  old  fellow  answered  as  he 
pouched  the  shilling.  *  But  there,  I  do  a  lot  of  work  upon  them. 
There  is  not  a  better  register  kept  anywhere  than  that,  nor  a 
parish  clerk  that  knows  more  about  his  register  than  I  do,  though 
I  say  it  that  should  not.  It  is  clear  and  clean  from  old  Henry 
Eighth,  with  never  a  break  except  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  and 
there  is  an  entry  about  that  that  you  could  see  for  another  shilling. 

Xo?     Well,  if  you  would  like  to  see  a  year  for  nothing No? 

Now,  I  know  a  lad,  an  attorney's  clerk  here,  name  of  Chatterton, 
would  give  his  ears  for  the  offer.  Perhaps  your  name  is  Smith  ? ' 
the  old  fellow  continued,  looking  curiously  at  Mr.  Fishwick.  *  If 
it  is,  you  may  like  to  know  that  the  name  of  Smith  is  in  the 
register  of  burials  just  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  times — 
was  last  Friday  !  Oh,  it  is  not  Smith?  Well,  if  it  is  Brown,  it 
is  there  two  hundred  and  seventy  times — and  one  over ! ' 
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*  That  is  an  odd  thought  of  yours/  said  the  lawyer,  staring  at 
the  conceit. 

^  So  many  have  said/  the  old  man  chuckled.     '  But  it  is  not 

Brown  ?    Jones,  perhaps  ?     That  comes  two  hundred  and 

Oh,  it  is  not  Jones  ? ' 

'  It  is  a  name  you  won't  be  likely  to  have  once,  let  alone  four 
hundred  times  ! '  the  lawyer  answered,  with  a  little  pride — heaven 
knows  why. 

*  What  may  it  be,  then  ? '  the  clerk  asked,  fairly  put  on  his 
mettle.  And  he  drew  out  a  pair  of  glasses,  and  settling  them  on 
his  forehead  looked  fixedly  at  his  companion. 

*  Fishwick.* 

'  Fishwick !  Fishwick  ?  Well,  it  is  not  a  common  name,  and  I 
cannot  speak  to  it  at  this  moment.  But  if  it  is  here,  Til  wager  I'll 
find  it  for  you.  D'you  see,  I  have  them  here  in  alphabet  order,' 
he  continued,  bustling  with  an  important  air  to  a  cupboard  in  the 
wall,  whence  he  produced  a  thick  folio  bound  in  roughened  calf. 
*  Ay,  here's  Fishwick,  in  the  burial  book,  do  you  see,  volume 
two,  p*ige  seventeen,  anno  domini  1750,  seventeen  years  gone,  that 
is.  Will  you  see  it  ?  'Twill  be  only  a  shilling.  There's  many 
pays  out  of  curiosity  to  see  their  names.' 

Mr.  Fishwick  shook  his  head. 

*  Dods  !  man,  you  shall ! '  the  old  clerk  cried  generously  ;  and 
turned  the  pages.  *  You  shall  see  it  for  what  you  have  paid. 
Here  you  are.  "  Fourteenth  of  September,  William  Fishwick, 
aged  eighty-oney  barbery  West  Quay,  died  the  eleventh  of  the 
mcnth.''  No,  man,  you  are  looking  too  low.  Higher  on  the 
page!  Here  'tis,  do  you  see?  Eh — what  is  it?  What's  the 
matter  with  you  ? ' 

'Nothing,'  Mr.  Fishwick  muttered.  But  he  continued  to 
stare  at  the  page  with  a  face  struck  suddenly  sallow,  and  the  hand 
that  rested  on  the  comer  of  the  book  shook  as  with  the  ague. 

*  Nothing?'  said  the  old  man,  staring  suspiciously  at  him.  *I 
do  believe  it  is  something.  I  do  believe  it  is  money.  Well,  it  is 
five  shillings  to  extract.     So  there  ! ' 

That  seemed  to  change  Mr.  Fishwick's  view.  '  It  might  be 
money,'  he  confessed,  still  speaking  thickly  and  as  if  his  tongue 
were  too  large  for  his  mouth.  *  It  might  be,'  he  repeated.  *  But — 
I  am  not  very  well  this  morning.  Do  you  think  you  could  get 
me  a  glass  of  water  ? ' 

'  None  of  that ! '  the  old  man  retorted  sharply,  with  a  sudden 
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look  of  alarm.  '  I  would  not  leave  yon  alone  with  (hat  book  at 
this  moment  for  all  the  shllliDgs  I  have  ever  taken  !  80  if  you 
want  water  you've  got  to  get  it.' 

'  I  am  better  now,'  Mr.  Fishwick  answered.  But  the  sweat 
that  stood  on  his  brow  went  far  to  belie  his  words.  '  I — yea,  I 
think  I'll  take  an  extract.     Sixty-one,  was  he  ? ' 

'  Eighty-one,  eighty-one,  it  says.  There's  pen  and  ink,  bat 
you'll  please  to  give  me  five  shillings  before  you  write.  Thank 
you  kindly.  Lord  save  us,  but  that  is  not  the  one.  You're 
taking  out  the  one  above  it.' 

'  I'll  have  'em  all — for  identification,'  Mr.  Fishwick  replied, 
wiping  his  forehead  nervously. 

'  Sho !    No  need.' 

'  I  think  I  will,' 

'What,  all?' 

'  Well,  the  one  before  and  the  one  after.' 

'  Dodsl  man,  bat  that  will  be  fifteen  sbilUngs ! '  the  clerk  cried, 
aghast  at  such  extravagance. 

'  You'll  only  charge  for  the  entry  I  want,'  the  lawyer  said  with 
an  effort. 

'  Well — we'll  say  five  shillings  for  the  other  two.' 

Mr.  Fishwick  closed  with  the  offer,  and  with  a  hand  which 
was  still  unsteady  paid  the  money  and  extracted  the  entries.  Then 
he  took  his  hat,  and  hurriedly,  his  eyes  averted,  turned  to  go, 

'If  it's  money,'  the  old  clerk  said,  staring  at  him  as  if  he 
could  never  satisfy  his  inquisitiveness,  '  you'll  not  forget  me  ? ' 

'  If  it's  money,'  Mr.  Fishwick  said  with  a  ghastly  smile,  '  it 
shall  be  some  in  your  pocket.' 

'  Thank  you  kindly.  Thank  you  kindly,  sir !  Now  who  would 
ha'  thought  when  you  stepped  in  here  you  were  stepping  into 
fortune,  so  to  speak  ? ' 

'  Just  so,'  Mr,  Fishwick  answered,  a  spasm  distorting  his  face. 
'  Who'd  have  thought  it  ?     Good  morning ! ' 

'  And  good-luck  ! '  the  clerk  bawled  after  him.     '  Good-luck ! ' 

Mr.  Fishwick  fluttered  a  hand  backward,  but  made  no  answer. 
He  hastened  to  escape  from  the  court;  this  done,  he  plunged 
through  a  stream  of  traffic,  and  having  thus  covered  his  trail,  he 
went  on  rapidly,  seeking  a  quiet  comer.  He  found  one  in  a 
square  among  some  warehouses,  and  standing,  pulled  out  the  copy  . 
he  had  made  from  the  register.  It  was  neither  on  the  first  noi 
the  second  entry,  however,  that  his  eyes  dwelled,  while  the  barn' 
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that  held  the  paper  shook  as  ij^ith  the  ague.     It  was  the  third 
fascinated  him : — 

'September  I9th,*  it  ran,  'at  the  Bee  in  Steep  Street,  Julia, 
daughter  of  Anthony  and  Julia  Soane  of  Estcomhe,  aged  three, 
and  buried  the  2\8t  of  the  month.^ 

Mr.  Fishwick  read  it  thrice,  his  lips  quivering ;  then  he  slowly 
drew  from  a  separate  pocket  a  little  sheaf  of  papers,  frayed  at  the 
corners,  and  soiled  with  much  and  loving  handling.  He  selected 
from  these  a  slip :  .it  was  one  of  those  which  Mr.  Thomasson  had 
surprised  on  the  table  in  his  room  at  the  Castle  Inn.  It  was  a 
copy  of  the  attestation  of  birth  *  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Anthony 
Soane  of  Estcombe,  England,  and  Julie  his  wife ; '  the  date, 
August  1747 ;  the  place  Dunquerque. 

The  attorney  drew  a  long  quivering  breath,  and  put  the 
papers  up  again,  the  packet  in  the  place  from  which  he  had 
taken  it,  the  extract  from  the  Bristol  register  in  another  pocket. 
Then,  after  drawing  one  or  two  more  sighs  as  if  his  heart  was  going 
out  of  him,  he  looked  dismally  upwards  as  in  protest  against 
heaven.  At  length  he  turned  and  went  back  to  the  thoroughfare, 
and  there,  with  a  strangely  humble  air,  asked  a  passer-by  the 
nearest  way  to  Steep  Street. 

The  man  directed  him ;  the  place  was  near  at  hand.  In  two 
minutes  Mr.  Fishwick  found  himself  at  the  door  of  a  small  but 
decent  grocer's  shop,  over  the  portal  of  which  a  gilded  bee  seemed 
to  prognosticate  more  business  than  the  fact  performed.  An 
elderly  woman,  stout  and  comfortable-looking,  was  behind  the 
counter.  Eyeing  the  attorney  as  he  cdme  forward,  she  asked  him 
what  she  could  do  for  him,  and  before  he  could  answer  reached 
for  the  snuflF  canister. 

He  took  the  hint,  requested  an  ounce  of  the  best  Scotch  and 
Havannah  mixed,  and  while  she  weighed  it,  asked  her  how  long 
she  had  lived  there. 

*  Twenty-six  years,  sir,'  she  answered  heartily,  *  Old  Style.  For 
the  New,  I  don't  hold  with  it  nor  them  that  meddle  with  things 
above  them.  I  am  sure  it  brought  me  no  profit,*  she  continued, 
rubbing  her  nose.  'I  have  buried  a  good  husband  and  two 
children  since  they  gave  it  us  !  * 

*  Still,  I  suppose  people  died  Old  Style  ? '  the  lawyer  ventured. 

*  Well,  well,  may  be.' 

*  There  was  a  death  in  this  house  seventeen  years  gone  this 
September,  if  I  remember  rightly,'  he  said. 

12—2 
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The  woman  poshed  away  the  snnff  and  stared  at  him.  '  Two, 
for  the  matter  of  that/  she  said  sharply.  '  Bat  should  I  remem- 
ber you  ? ' 

•No/ 

*  Then,  if  I  may  make  so  bold,  what  is't  to  you?'  she  retcarted. 
*  Do  you  come  from  Jim  Masterson  ? ' 

'  He  is  dead/  Mr.  Fishwick  answered. 

Bhe  threw  up  her  hands.  '  Lord !  And  he  a  young  man,  so 
to  Bpeok  I  Poor  Jim !  Poor  Jim !  It  is  ten* years  and  moie — 
ay,  more— since  I  heard  from  him.    And  the  child?    Is  that 

dead  too  ? ' 

'  No,  the  child  is  alire/  the  lawyer  answered,  speaking  at  a 
venture.  '  I  am  here  on  her  behalf,  to  make  some  inquiries aboat 
her  kinsfolk/ 

The  woman's  honest  red  face  softened  and  grew  motherij. 
I  ^*ou  may  inquire/  she  said, '  you'll  learn  no  more  than  I  can 
tell  you«  There  is  no  one  left  that's  kin  to  her.  The  &ther 
wan  a  )K>or  Frenchman,  a  monsieur  that  taught  the  quality  about 
h^rti ;  the  mother  was  one  of  his  people — she  came  from  Canter- 
hury^  where  I  am  told  there  are  French  and  to  spare.  But 
According  to  her  account  she  had  no  kin  left.  He  died  the  year 
afti»r  iti«  child  was  bom,  and  she  came  to  lodge  with  me,  and 
liv^d  by  teaching,  as  he  had ;  but  'twas  a  poor  livelihood,  you  may 
unyf  Mul  when  she  sickened,  she  died — just  as  a  candle  goes  out/ 

*  Whwi  ? '  3Ir.  Fishwick  asked,  his  eyes  glued  to  the  woman's 

*  The  week  Jim  Masterson  came  to  see  us  bringing  the  child 
trtrift  foreign  parts — that  was  buried  with  her.  'Twas  said  bis 
<<|jil/l  UH}k  the  fever  from  her  and  got  its  death  that  way.  But  I 
(](fU*t  know.  I  don't  know.  It  is  true,  they  had  not  brought  in 
( f f ^  Sf^  Htyle  then ;  but ' 

*  Yfftt  knew  him  before  ?    Slasterson,  I  mean  ?  * 

*  Why,  he  had  courted  me  ! '  was  the  good-tempered  answer. 
*  Ytfil  df/r/t  know  much  if  you  don't  know  that.  Then  my  good 
IfiMi  ^^f^ne  along  and  I  liked  him  better,  and  Jim  went  into 
fi^yfM  and  married  Oxfordshire  way.  But  when  he  came  to 
fifUUA  after  his  journey  in  foreign  parts,  'twas  natural  he  should 
ftlfjIiM  U$  nee  me ;  and  my  husband,  who  was  always  easy,  would 
^^^\f  li{m  a  day  or  two— more's  the  pity,  for  in  twenty-four  hours 
fff«i  ^<hlld  he  had  with  him  began  to  sicken,  and  died.  And  never 
MtiiM  §ffi^fi  In  mil;),  ft  taking,  though  he  swore  the  child  was  not  his. 
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but  one  he  had  adopted  to  serve  a  gentleman  in  trouble;  and 
because  his  wife  had  none.  Any  way,  it  was  buried  along  with 
my  lodger  and  nothing  would  serve  but  he  must  adopt  the  child 
she  had  left.  It  seemed  ordained-like,  they  being  of  an  age,  and 
all.  And  I  had  two  children  to  care  for,  and  was  looking  for 
another  that  never  came ;  and  the  mother  had  left  no  more  than 
buried  her  with  a  little  help.  So  he  took  it  with  him,  and  we 
heard  from  him  once  or  twice,  how  it  was,  and  that  his  wife  took 
to  it,  and  then — well,  writing's  a  burden.  But — ',  with  renewed 
interest,  *  she's  a  well-grown  girl  by  now,  I  guess  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  the  attorney  answered  absently,  '  she's — she's  a  well- 
grown  girl.' 

*  And  is  poor  Jim's  wife  alive  ?  * 
'  Yes.' 

'  Ah,'  the  good  woman  answered,  looking  thoughtfully  into 
the  street.  *  If  she  were  not — I'd  think  about  taking  to  the  girl 
myself.  It's  lonely  at  times  without  chick  or  child.  And  there's 
the  shop  to  tend.     She  could  help  with  that.' 

The  attorney  winced.  He  was  looking  ill;  wretchedly  ill. 
But  he  had  his  back  to  the  light,  and  she  remarked  nothing  save 
that  he  seemed  to  be  a  sombre  sort  of  body  and  poor  company. 

*  What  was  the  Frenchman's  name  ? '  he  asked  after  a  pause. 

*  Parry,'  said  she.  And  then,  sharply,  '  Don't  they  call  her  by 
it?' 

*  It  has  an  English  sound,'  he  said  doubtfully,  evading  her 
question. 

*  That  is  the  way  he  called  it.  But  it  was  spelled  Pare,  just 
Pare.' 

*  Ah,'  said  Mr.  Fishwick.  *  That  explains  it.'  He  wondered 
miserably  why  he  had  asked  what  did  not  in  the  least  matter ; 
since,  if  she  were  not  a  Soane,  it  mattered  not  who  she  was.  After 
an  interval  he  recovered  himself  with  a  sigh.  *  Well,  thank 
you,'  he  continued,  *  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  And  now — 
for  the  moment — good-morning,  ma'am.  I  must  wish  you  good- 
morning,'  he  repeated,  hurriedly  ;  and  took  up  his  snuff. 

*  But  that  is  not  all  ? '  the  good  woman  exclaimed  in  astonish- 
ment.    *  At  any  rate  you'll  leave  your  name  ? ' 

Mr.  Fishwick  pursed  up  his  lips  and  stared  at  her  gloomily. 

*  Name  ? '  he  said  at  last.     *  Yes,  ma'am.     Brown.     Mr.  Peter 
Brown,  the — the  Poultry ' 

*  The  Poultry  ! '  she  cried,  gaping  at  him  helplessly. 
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'Yes,  the  Poultry,  London.  Mr,  Peter  Brown,  the  Poultry, 
London.  And  now  I  have  other  business  and  shall — shall  return 
another  day.  I  must  wish  you  good-morning,  ma'am.  Crood- 
moming.'  And  thrusting  his  face  into  his  hat,  Mr,  Fishwick 
hurried  precipitately  into  the  street,  and  with  singular  reckless- 
ness hastened  to  plunge  into  the  thickest  of  the  traffic,  leaving 
the  good  woman  in  a  state  of  amazement. 

Nevertheless,  he  reached  the  inn  safely.  When  Mr.  Dun- 
borough  returned  from  a  futile  search,  his  failure  in  which  con- 
demned him  to  another  twenty-four  hours  in  that  company,  the 
first  thing  he  saw  was  the  attorney's  gloomy  face  awaiting  them 
in  a  dark  comer  of  the  coffee  room.  The  sight  reproached  him 
subtly,  he  knew  not  why ;  he  was  in  the  worst  of  tempers,  and, 
for  want  of  a  better  outlet,  he  vented  his  spleen  on  the  lawyer's 
head. 

*  D — n  you  ! '  he  cried,  brutally,  '  Your  hang-dog  phiz  is 
enough  to  spoil  any  sport !  Hang  me  if  I  believe  that  there  is 
such  another  mumping,  whining,  whimpering  sneak  in  the  'varsal 
world !  D'you  think  anyone  will  have  luck  with  your  tallow  fece 
within  a  mile  of  him  ? '  Then  longing,  but  not  daring,  to  turn  his 
wrath  on  Sir  George,  *  What  do  you  bring  him  for  ? '  he  cried. 

*  For  my  convenience,'  Sir  George  retorted,  with  a  look  of 
contempt  that  for  the  time  silenced  the  other.  And  that  said, 
Soane  proceeded  to  explain  to  Mr.  Fishwick,  who  had  answered 
not  a  word,  that  the  rogues  had  got  into  hiding ;  but  that  by 
means  of  persons  known  to  Mr.  Dunborough  it  was  hoped  that 
they  would  be  heard  from  that  evening  or  the  next.  Then, 
struck  by  the  attorney's  sickly  face,  *  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well, 
Mr.  Fishwick,'  Sir  George  continued,  more  kindly.  *  The  night 
has  been  too  much  for  you.  I  would  advise  you  to  lie  down 
for  a  few  hours  and  take  some  rest.  If  anything  is  heard  I  will 
send  word  to  you.' 

Mr.  Fishwick  thanked  him,  without  meeting  his  eyes ;  and 
after  a  minute  or  two  retired.  Sir  George  looked  after  him,  and 
pondered  a  little  on  the  change  in  his  manner.  Through  the 
stress  of  the  night  Mr.  Fishwick  had  shown  himself  alert  and 
eager,  ready  and  not  lacking  in  spirit;  now  he  had  depression 
written  large  on  his  face,  and  walked  and  bore  himself  like  a  man 
sinking  under  a  load  of  despondency. 

All  that  day  the  messenger  from  the  slums  did  not  come ;  and 
between  the  two  men  downstairs  strange  relations  prevailed.     Sir 
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George  did  not  venture  to  let  the  other  out  of  his  sight ;  yet  there 
were  times  when  they  came  to  the  verge  of  blows,  and  nothing 
but  the  knowledge  of  Sir  George's  swordsmanship  kept  Mr. 
Dunborough's  temper  within  bounds.  At  dinner,  at  which  Sir 
George  insisted  that  the  attorney  should  sit  down  with  them, 
Dunborough  drank  his  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  in  his  cups  fell 
into  a  strain  peculiarly  provoking. 

*  Lord  !  you  make  me  sick,'  he  said.  *  All  this  pother  about 
a  girl  that  a  month  ago  your  high  mightiness  would  not  have 
looked  at  in  the  street.  You  are  vastly  virtuous  now,  and  sneer 
at  me;  but,  damme !  which  of  us  loves  the  girl  best  ?  Take  away 
her  money,  and  will  you  marry  her?  I'd  'a  done  it,  without 
a  rag  to  her  back.  But  take  away  her  money,  and  will  you  do 
the  same,  Mr.  Virtuous  ? ' 

Sir  George,  listening  darkly,  and  putting  a  great  restraint  on 
himself,  did  not  answer.  And  in  a  moment  Mr.  Fishwick  got  up 
suddenly,  and  hurried  from  the  room — with  a  movement  so  abrupt 
that  he  left  his  glass  in  fragments  on  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

A    ROUGH    AWAKENING.. 

LoKD  Almeric  continued  to  vapour  and  romance  as  he  mounted 
the  stairs.  Mr.  Pomeroy  attended,  sneering,  at  his  heels.  The 
tutor  followed,  and  longed  to  separate  them.  He  had  his  fears 
for  the  one  and  the  other,  and  was  relieved  when  his  lordship  at 
the  last  moment  hung  back,  and  with  a  foolish  chuckle  proposed 
a  plan  that  did  more  honour  to  his  vanity  than  his  taste. 

*  Hist !  *  he  whispered.  *  Do  you  two  stop  outside  a  minute, 
and  you'll  hear  how  kind  she'll  be  to  me !  I'll  leave  the  door  ajar, 
and  then  in  a  minute  do  you  come  in  and  roast  her !  Lord,  'twill 
be  as  good  as  a  play ! ' 

Sir.  Pomeroy  shrugged  his  shoulders.  *  As  you  please,'  he 
growled.     *  But  I  have  known  a  man  go  to  shear  and  be  shorn ! ' 

Lord  Almeric  smiled  loftily,  and  waiting  for  no  more,  winked 
to  them,  turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  simpered  in. 

Had  Mr.  Thomasson  entered  with  him,  the  tutor  would  have 
seen  at  a  glance  that  he  had  wasted  his  fears ;  and  that  trouble 
threatened  from  a  diflFerent  quarter.  The  girl,  her  face  a  blaze  of 
excitement  and  febame  and  eagerness,  stood  in  the  recess  of  the 
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farther  n^indow  seat,  as  far  from  the  door  as  she  could  go ;  her 
attitude  the  attitude  of  one  driven  into  a  comer.  And  from  that 
alone  her  lover  should  have  taken  warning.  But  Lord  Almerio 
saw  nothing.  Crying  '  Most  lovely  Julia ! '  he  tripped  forward 
to  embrace  her,  and,  the  wine  emboldening  him,  would  have 
clasped  her  in  his  arms,  if  she  had  not  abruptly  checked  him  by  a 
gesture  unmistakable  even  by  a  man  in  his  flustered  state. 

*  My  lord,*  she  said,  hurriedly,  yet  in  a  tone  of  pleading — and 
her  head  hung  a  little,  and  her  cheeks  began  to  flame.  '  I  ask 
your  forgiveness  for  having  sent  for  you.  Alas,  I  have  also  to  ask 
your  forgiveness  for  a  more  serious  fault.  One — one  which  you 
may  find  it  less  easy  to  pardon,'  she  added,  her  courage  £Edling. 

*  Try  me ! '  the  little  beau  answered  with  ardour ;  and  he 
struck  an  attitude.  '  What  would  I  not  forgive  to  the  loveliest 
of  her  sex  ? '  And  under  cover  of  his  words  he  made  a  second 
attempt  to  come  within  reach  of  her. 

She  waved  him  back.  *  No !  *  she  said.  *  You  do  not  under- 
stand.' 

'Understand?'  he  cried,  efi'usively.  *I  understand  enough 
to — but  why,  my  Chloe,  these  alarms,  this  bashfulncEs  ?  Sure,* 
be  spouted, 

*  How  can  I  see  yon,  and  not  love, 

While  yon  as  Openiog  East  are  fair  ? 
While  cold  as  Northern  Blasts  yon  prove, 

How  can  I  love  and  not  despair  7 ' 

And  then,  in  wonder  at  his  own  readiness,  '  S'help  me !  that's 
uncommon  clever  of  me,'  he  said.  '  But  when  a  man  is  in  love 
with  the  most  beautiful  of  her  sex ' 

*  My  lord ! '  she  cried,  stamping  the  floor  in  her  impatience. 
*  I  have  something  serious  to  say  to  you.  Must  I  ask  you  to  re- 
turn to  me  at  another  time  ?  Or  will  you  be  good  enough  to  listen 
to  me  now  ? ' 

*  8ho,  if  you  wish  it,  child,*  he  said  lightly,  taking  out  his 
snuflf-box,  *  And  to  be  sure  there  is  time  enough.  But  between 
U»,  sweet ' 

*  There  is  nothing  between  us ! '  she  cried,  impetuously 
finntching  at  the  word.  *  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you.  I 
tnmlo  a  mistake  when  I  said  that  there  should  be.  I  was  mad  ;  I 
WA«  wicked,  if  you  like.  Do  you  hear  me,  my  lord  ? '  she  con- 
tinued, passionately.     *  It  was  a  mistake.     I  did  not  know  what  I 

^oing.    And,  now  I  do  understand,  I  take  it  back.' 
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Lord  Almeric  gasped.  He  heard  the  words,  but  the  meaning 
seemed  incredible,  inconceivable;  the  misfortune,  if  he  heard 
aright,  was  too  terrible  ;  the  humiliation  too  overwhelming !  He 
had  brought  listeners — and  for  this  !  *  Understand  ? '  he  cried, 
looking  at  her  in  a  confused,  chap-fallen  way.     *  Hang  me  if  I  do 

understand !     You  don't  mean  to  say Oh,  it  is  impossible, 

stuflF  me !  it  is.  You  don't  mean  that — that  you'll  not  have  me  ? 
After  all  that  has  come  and  gone,  ma'am  ? ' 

She  shook  her  head ;  pitying  him,  blaming  herself,  for  the 
plight  in  which  she  had  placed  him.  *  I  sent  for  you,  my  lord,' 
she  said,  humbly,  *  that  I  might  tell  you  at  once.  I  could  not 
rest  until  I  had  told  you.  I  did  what  I  could.  And,  believe  me, 
I  am  very,  very  sorry.' 

*  But  do  you  mean — that  you — you  jilt  me  ? '  he  cried,  still 
fighting  off  the  dreadful  truth. 

*  Not  jilt ! '  she  said,  shivering. 

*  That  you  won't  have  me  ? ' 
She  nodded. 

*  After — after  saying  you  would  ? '  he  wailed. 

*I  cannot,'  she  answered.  Then,  *  Cannot  you  understand?' 
she  cried,  her  face  scarlet,  *I  did  not  know  until — until  you 
went  to  kiss  me.' 

*  But — oh,  I  say — but  you  love  me  ? '  he  protested. 

'  No,  my  lord,'  she  said  firmly.  *No.  And  there,  you  must 
do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  I  never  said  I  did.' 

He  dashed  his  hat  on  the  floor  :  he  was  almost  weeping. 
'Oh,  damme!'  he  cried,  *  a  woman  should  not — should  not  treat 
a  man  like  this.     It's  low.     It's  cruel !     It's ' 

A  knock  on  the  door  stopped  him.  Recollection  of  the 
listeners,  whom  he  had  momentarily  forgotten,  revived,  and  over- 
whelmed him.  With  an  oath  he  sprang  to  shut  the  door,  but 
before  he  could  intervene  Mr.  Pomeroy  appeared  smiling  on  the 
threshold ;  and  behind  him  the  reluctant  tutor. 

Lord  Almeric  swore,  and  Julia,  affronted  by  the  presence  of 
strangers  at  such  a  time,  drew  back,  frowning.  But  Bully  Pomeroy 
would  see  nothing.  '  A  thousand  pardons  if  I  intrude,'  he  said, 
bowing  this  way  and  that,  that  he  might  hide  a  lurking  grin. 
*  But  his  lordship  was  good  enough  to  say  a  while  ago,  that  he 
would  present  us  to  the  lady  who  had  consented  to  make  him 
happy.  We  little  thought  last  night,  ma'am,  that  so  much 
beauty  and  so  much  goodness  were  reserved  for  one  of  us.' 

12—6 
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Lord  Almeric  looked  ready  to  cry.  Julia,  darUj  red, 
certain  that  they  bad  overheard ;  she  stood  glaring  at  theintnidatB^ 
her  foot  tapping  the  floor.  No  one  answered,  and  Mr.  Pomecojy 
after  looking  from  one  to  the  other  in  assumed  surprise,  pccfended 
to  hit  on  the  reason.  '  Oh,  I  see ;  I  spoil  sport ! '  he  cried  with 
coarse  joviality.  *  Corse  me  if  I  meant  to !  I  fear  we  have  oome 
mat  a  propoSj  my  lord,  and  the  sooner  we  are  gone  the  better. 

'  And  though  she  found  his  usage  rough. 
Yet  in  a  man  'twas  well  enon^  I  * 

he  hammed,  with  his  head  on  one  side  and  an  impudent  leer. 
'  We  are  interrupting  the  turtle  doves,  Mr.  Thomasson^  end  bed 
better  be  gone.* 

*  Corse  you !  WTiy  did  you  ever  come  ? '  my  lord  cried  faricNisIj. 
^  Bot  she  won't  have  me.     So  there !    Now  you  know.* 

Mr.  Pomeroy  struck  an  attitude  of  astonishment.  *Woii*t 
have  you  ? '  he  cried.     *  Oh,  stap  me !  you  are  biting  us.* 

'  I'm  not !  And  yoo  know  it ! '  the  poor  little  blood  answ^ed, 
tears  of  vexation  in  his  eyes.  '  Yoo  know  it,  and  you  are  roest- 
incr  me ! ' 

'Know  it?'  Mr.  Pomeroy  answered  in  tones  of  righteous 
indignation.  '  I  know  it  ?  So  fieur  from  knowing  it,  my  deer  lord, 
I  cannot  believe  it !  I  understood  that  the  lady  had  given  you 
her  word.' 

*  So  she  did.' 

'  Then  I  cannot  believe  that  a  lady  would  anywhere,  much 
less  under  my  roof,  take  it  back.  Madam,  there  must  be  some 
mistake  here,'  Mr.  Pomeroy  continued  warmly.  *  It  is  intolerable 
that  a  man  of  his  lordship's  rank  should  be  so  treated.  I'm 
forsworn  if  he  has  not  mistaken  you.' 

'  He  does  not  mistake  me  now,'  she  answered,  trembling  and 
blushing.     *  What  error  there  was  I  have  explained  to  him.* 

*  But,  daomie ' 

'  Sir ! '  she  said  with  spirit,  her  eyes  sparkling.  *  What  has 
happened  is  between  his  lordship  and  myself.  Interference  on  the 
part  of  any  one  else  is  an  intrusion,  and  I  shall  treat  it  as  such. 
His  lordship  understands ' 

*  Curse  me !  He  does  not  look  as  if  he  understood,'  Mr. 
Pomeroy  cried,  allowing  his  native  coarseness  to  peep  through. 
'  Sink  me,  ma'am,  there  is  a  limit  to  prudishness.  Fine  words 
butter  no  parsnips.     You  plighted  your  troth  to  my  guest,  and 
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ril  not  see  hiin  thrown  over  i'  this  fashion.  These  airs  and  graces 
are  out  of  place.  I  suppose  a  man  has  some  rights  under  his  own 
roof,and  when  his  guest  is  jilted  before  his  eyes' — here  Mr.  Pomeroy 
frowned  like  Jove — *  it  is  well  you  should  know,  ma'am,  that  a 
woman  no  more  than  a  man  can  play  fast  and  loose  at  pleasure.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  disdain.  *  Then  the  sooner  I  leave 
your  roof  the  better,  sir,'  she  said. 

^Not  so  fast  there,  either,'  he  answered  with  an  unpleasant 
smile.  *  You  came  to  it  when  you  chose,  and  you  will  leave  it 
when  we  choose ;  and  that  is  flat,  my  girl.  This  morning,  when 
my  lord  did  you  the  honour  to  ask  you,  you  gave  him  your  word. 
Perhaps  to-morrow  morning  you'll  be  of  the  same  mind  again. 
Any  way,  you  will  wait  until  to-morrow  and  see.' 

^  I  shall  not  wait  on  your  pleasure,'  she  cried,  stung  to  rage. 

^  You  will  wait  on  it,  ma'am  !     Or  'twill  be  the  worse  for  you.' 

Burning  with  indignation  she  turned  to  the  other  two,  her 
breath  coming  quick.  But  Mr.  Thomasson  gazed  gloomily  at  the 
floor,  and  would  not  meet  her  eyes ;  and  I^rd  Almeric,  who  had 
thrown  himself  into  a  chair,  was  glowering  sulkily  at  his  shoes. 
*  Do  you  mean,'  she  cried,  *  that  you  will  dare  to  detain  me?' 

*  If  you  put  it  so,'  he  answered,  grinning,  *  I  think  I  dare  take 
it  on  myself.' 

His  voice  full  of  mockery,  his  insolent  eyes  stung  her  to  the 
quick.  *  I  will  see  if  that  be  so,'  she  cried,  fearlessly  advancing 
on  him.  '  Lay  a  finger  on  me  if  you  dare !  I  am  going  out. 
Make  way,  sir.' 

*  You  are  not  going  out ! '  he  cried  between  his  teeth ;  and 
held  his  ground  in  front  of  her. 

When  she  was  within  touch  of  him  her  courage  failed  her ; 
they  stood  a  second  or  two  gazing  at  one  another,  the  girl  with 
heaving  breast  and  cheeks  burning  with  indignation,  the  man 
with  cynical  watchfulness.  Suddenly,  shrinking  from  actual  con- 
tact with  him,  she  sprang  aside,  and  was  at  the  door  before  he 
could  intercept  her.  But  with  a  rapid  movement  he  turned  on 
his  heel,  seized  her  round  the  waist  before  she  could  open  the 
door,  dragged  her  shrieking  from  it,  and  with  an  oath — and  not 
without  an  effort —flung  her  panting  and  breathless  into  the 
window-seat.  *  There  ! '  he  cried  ferociously,  his  blood  fired  by  the 
struggle ;  *  lie  there !  And  behave  yourself,  my  lady,  or  Pll  find 
means  to  quiet  you.  For  you,'  he  continued,  turning  fiercely  on 
the  tutor,  whose  face  the  sudden  scuffle  and  the  girl's  screams  had 
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blanched  to  the  hue  of  paper,  *  did  you  never  hear  a  woman  squeak 
before  ?  And  you,  my  lord  ?  Are  you  so  dainty  ?  But,  to  be  sure, 
'tis  your  lordship's  mistress/  he  continued  ironically.  '  Your 
pardon.  I  forgot  that.  I  should  not  have  handled  her  so  roughly. 
However,  she  is  none  the  worse,  and  'twill  bring  her  to  reason.* 

But  the  struggle  and  the  girl's  cries  had  shaken  my  lord's 
nerves.  '  D — n  you ! '  he  cried  hysterically,  and  with  a  stamp  of 
the  foot, '  you  should  not  have  done  that.' 

*  Pooh,  pooh,'  Mr.  Pomeroy  answered  lightly.  *  Do  you  leave 
it  to  me,  my  lord.  She  does  not  know  her  own  mind.  'Twill 
help  her  to  find  it.  And  now,  if  you'll  take  my  advice,  you'll  leave 
her  to  a  night's  reflection.' 

But  Lord  Almeric  only  repeated,  *  You  should  not  have  done 
that.' 

Mr.  Pomeroy's  face  showed  his  scorn  for  the  man  whom  a  cry 
or  two  and  a  struggling  woman  had  frightened.  Yet  he  affected 
to  see  art  in  it.  'I  understand.  That  is  the  right  line  to 
take,'  he  said ;  and  he  laughed  unpleasantly.  *  No  doubt  it  will 
be  put  to  your  lordship's  credit.  But  now,  my  lord,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  let  us  go.  You  will  see  she  will  have  come  to  her  senses 
by  to-morrow.' 

The  girl  had  remained  passive  since  her  defeat.  But  at  this 
she  rose  from  the  window-seat  where  she  had  crouched,  slaying 
them  with  furious  glances.  *  My  lord,'  she  cried  passionately,  *  if 
you  are  a  man,  if  you  are  a  gentleman — you'll  not  suffer  this.* 

But  Lord  Almeric,  who  had  now  recovered  from  his  temporary 
panic,  and  was  as  angry  with  her  as  with  Pomeroy,  shrugged  his 
j^houlders.  *  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  he  said  resentfully.  *  It  has 
naught  to  do  with  me,  ma'am.  I  don't  want  you  kept,  but  you 
have  behaved  uncommon  low  to  me ;  curse  me,  you  have.  And 
'twill  do  you  good  to  think  on  it.     Stap  me,  it  will ! ' 

And  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  sneaked  out. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  laughed  insolently.  '  There  is  still  Tommy,' 
he  said.  *  Try  him.  See  what  he'll  say  to  you.  It  amuses  me 
to  hear  you  plead,  my  dear ;  you  put  so  much  spirit  into  it.  As 
my  lord  said,  before  we  came  in,  'tis  as  good  as  a  play.' 

She  flung  him  a  look  of  scorn,  but  did  not  answer.  Mr. 
Thomasson  shufiled  his  feet  uncomfortably.  *  There  are  no  horses,' 
he  faltered,  cursing  his  indiscreet  companion.  'Mr.  Pomeroy 
means  well,  I  know.  And  as  there  are  no  horses,  even  if  nothing 
prevented  you,  you  could  not  go  to-night,  you  see,' 
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Mr.  Pomeroy  burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter  and  clapped  the 
stammeriDg  tutor  (fallen  miserably  between  two  stools)  on  the 
back.  *  There's  a  champion  for  you !  *  he  cried.  *  Beauty  in 
distress !  Lord !  how  it  fires  his  blood  and  turns  his  look  to  flame ! 
What !  going,  Tommy  ?  *  he  continued,  as  Mr.  Thomasson,  unable 
to  bear  his  raillery  or  the  girl's  fiery  scorn,  turned  and  fled 
ignobly.  *  Well,  my  pretty  dear,  I  see  we  are  to  be  left  alone. 
And,  damme !  quite  right  too,  for  we  are  the  only  man  and  the 
only  woman  of  the  party,  and  should  come  to  an  understanding.' 

Julia  looked  at  him  with  shuddering  abhorrence.  They  were 
alone ;  the  sound  of  the  tutor's  retreating  footsteps  was  growing 
faint.  She  pointed  to  the  door.  *  If  you  do  not  go,'  she  cried,  her 
voice  shaking  with  rage,  *  I  will  rouse  the  house !  I  will  call  your 
people  !  Do  you  hear  me  ?  I  will  so  cry  to  your  servants  that 
you  shall  not  for  shame  dare  to  keep  me!  I  will  break  this 
window  and  cry  for  help ! ' 

*  And  what  do  you  think  I  should  be  doing  meanwhile  ? '  he 
retorted  with  an  ugly  leer.  *  I  thought  I  had  shown  you  that 
two  could  play  at  that  game.  But  there,  child,  I  like  your 
spirit !  I  love  you  for  it !  You  are  a  girl  after  my  own  heart, 
and,  damme  !  we'll  live  to  laugh  at  those  two  old  women  yet ! ' 

She  shrank  farther  from  him  with  an  expression  of  loathing. 
lie  saw  the  look,  and  scowled,  but  for  the  moment  he  kept  his 
temper.  *Fie!  the  little  Masterson  playing  the  grand  lady!' 
he  said.  *  But  there,  you  are  too  handsome  to  be  crossed,  my 
dear.  You  shall  have  your  own  way  to-night,  and  I'll  come  and 
talk  to  you  to-morrow,  when  your  head  is  cooler  and  those  two 
fools  are  out  of  the  way.  And  if  we  quarrel  then,  my  beauty, 
we  can  but  kiss  and  make  it  up.  Look  on  me  as  your  friend,' 
he  added,  with  a  leer  from  which  she  shrank,  *  and  I  vow  you'll 
not  repent  it.' 

She  did  not  answer,  she  only  pointed  to  the  door.  And  find- 
ing that  he  could  draw  nothing  from  her,  he  went  at  last.  But 
on  the  threshold  he  turned,  met  her  eyes  with  a  grin  of  meaning, 
and  took  the  key  from  the  inside  of  the  lock.  She  heard  him 
insert  it  on  the  outside,  and  turn  it,  and  had  to  grip  one  hand 
with  the  other  to  stay  the  scream  that  arose  in  her  throat.  She 
was  brave  beyond  most  women ;  but  the  ease  with  which  he  had 
mastered  her,  the  humiliation  of  contact  with  him,  the  conviction 
of  her  helplessness  in  his  grasp  lay  on  her  still.  They  filled  her 
with  fear ;  which  grew   more  definite  as  the  light,  already  low 
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in  the  corners  of  the  room,  began  to  fail,  aod  the  shadows  thick- 
ened about  the  dingy  furniture,  and  tihe  crouched  alone  against 
the  barred  window,  listening  for  the  first  tread  of  a,  coming  foot — 
and  dreading  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
MH.    POMEROY's    FLAfT. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  chuckled  as  he  went  down  the  stairs.  Things  had 
gone  Bo  well  for  him,  he  owed  it  to  himself  to  Eee  that  (hey  went 
better.  He  had  gone  up,  determined  to  eflfect  a  breach  even  if 
it  cost  him  my  lord's  enmity.  He  descended,  the  breach  made, 
the  prize  open  to  competition,  and  my  lord  obliged  by  friendly 
offices  and  unsel&sh  service. 

Mr,  Pomeroy  smiled.  '  She  is  a  saucy  baggage,'  he  muttered, 
'  but  I've  tamed  worse.  'Tis  the  first  etep  is  hard,  and  I  have 
taken  that.  Now  to  deal  with  Mother  Olney.  If  she  were  not 
such  a  silly  fool,  or  if  I  could  get  rid  of  her  and  .larvey,  and  put 
in  the  Tamplins,  all  would  be  easy.  But  she'd  talk !  The 
kitchen  wench  need  know  DOthing;  for  visitors,  there  are  none 
in  this  damp  old  hole.  Win  over  Mother  Olney  and  the  Parson 
— and  I  don't  see  where  I  can  fail.  The  wench  is  here,  safe  and 
tight,  and  bread  and  water,  damp  and  loneHness  will  do  a  great 
deal.  She  don't  deserve  better  treatment,  hang  her  impudence ! ' 
But  when  he  appeared  in  the  hall  an  hour  later,  his  gloomy 
face  told  a  different  story.  '  Where's  Doyley  ? '  he  growled  ;  and 
stumbling  over  a  dog,  kicked  it  howling  into  a  comer.  '  Has  he 
gone  to  bed  ? ' 

The  tutor,  brooding  sulkily  over  his  wine,  looked  up.  '  Yes,' 
he  said,  aa  rudely  as  he  dared — he  was  sick  with  disappointment. 
'  He  is  going  in  the  morning.' 

'  And  a  good  riddance ! '  Pomeroy  cried  with  an  oath.  '  He's 
off  it,  is  he  ?     He  gives  up  ?  ' 

The  tutor  nodded  gloomily.     'His  lordship  is  not  the  man,' 

he  said,  with  an  attempt  at  his  former  manner,  '  to — to ' 

'  To  win  the  odd  trick  unless  he  holds  six  trumps,'  Mr.  Pomeroy 
cried.  '  No,  by  God !  he  is  not.  You  are  right,  Parson.  But 
so  much  the  better  for  you  and  me ! ' 

Mr,  Thninn^on  sniffed.     '  1  don't  follow  vou,'  he  said  stiffly. 
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*Don*t  jou?  You  weren't  so  dull  years  ago/  IMr.  Pomeroy 
answered,  filling  a  glass  as  he  stood.  He  held  it  in  his  hand 
and  looked  over  it  at  the  other,  who,  ill  at  ease,  fidgeted  in  his 
chair.  *  You  could  put  two  and  two  together  then,  Parson,  and 
you  can  put  five  and  five  together  now.  They  make  ten — 
thousand.' 

*  I  don't  follow  you,'  the  tutor  repeated,  steadfastly  looking 
away  from  him. 

*  Why  ?  Nothing  is  changed  since  we  talked — except  that  he 
is  out  of  it !  And  that  that  is  done  for  me  for  nothing,  which 
I  offered  you  five  thousand  to  do.  But  I  am  generous,  Tommy. 
I  am  generous.' 

*The  next  chance  is  mine,'  Mr.  Thomasson  cried,  with  a 
glance  of  spite. 

Mr.  Pomeroy,  ^  ^king  down  at  him,  laughed — a  galling  laugh. 
*  Lord !  Tommy,  that  was  a  hundred  years  ago,'  he  said  con- 
temptuously. 

*  You  said  nothing  was  changed ! ' 

*  Nothing  is  changed  in  my  case,'  Mr.  Pomeroy  answered 
confidently,  *  except  for  the  better.  In  your  case  everything  is 
changed — for  the  worse.  Did  you  take  her  part  upstairs  ?  Are 
your  hands  clean  now  ?  Does  she  see  through  you  or  does  she 
not?  Or,  put  it  in  another  way,  my  friend.  It  is  your  turn; 
what  are  you  going  to  do  ? ' 

*  Go,'  the  tutor  answered  viciously.     *  And  glad  to  be  quit.' 

*  You  withdraw  ? ' 

Mr.  Thomasson  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  sat  down  opposite  him.  *  You'll  withdraw,  but 
you'll  not  go,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice ;  and  drinking  off  half  his 
wine,  set  down  the  glass  and  regarded  the  other  over  it.  '  Five 
and  five  are  ten.  Tommy.     You  are  no  fool,  and  I  am  no  fool.' 

*  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  put  my  neck  in  a  noose,'  the 
tutor  retorted.  *  And  there  is  no  other  way  of  coming  at  what 
you  want,  ilr.  Pomeroy.' 

*  There  are  twenty,'  Pomeroy  returned  coolly.  *  And,  mark 
you,  if  I  fail,  you  are  spun,  whether  you  help  me  or  no.  You  are 
blown  on,  or  I  can  blow  on  you !  You'll  get  nothing  for  your  cut 
on  the  head.' 

*  And  what  shall  I  get  if  I  stay  ? ' 

*  I  have  told  you.' 

*  The  gallows.' 
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'  So,  Tommy.    Eight  hundred  a  year.' 

Mr.  Thomasson  sneered  incredulously,  and  having  made  it  plain 
that  he  refused  to  think — thought !  He  had  risked  so  much  in 
this  enterprise,  gone  through  so  much;  and  to  lose  it  all!  He 
cursed  the  girl's  fiekleneaa,  her  coyness,  her  obstinacy!  He  bated 
her.  And  do  what  he  might  for  her  now,  he  doubted  if  lie  could 
cozen  her  or  get  much  &om  her.  Yet  in  that  lay  his  only  chance, 
apart  from  Mr.  Pomeroy.  His  eye  was  cunning  and  his  tone  sly 
when  he  spoke  i^ain. 

'  You  forget  one  thing,'  he  eaid,  '  I  have  only  to  open  my 
lips  after  I  leave.' 

'And  I  am  nicked?'  Mr.  Pomeroy  answered.  'True.  And 
you  will  get  a  hundred  gniueas,  and  have  a  worse  than  Dun- 
borough  at  your  heels,'  "^-, 

The  tutor  wiped  his  brow.  ^'^Jttiat  (Jo  you  want  ? '  he 
whispered.  ^^ 

'  That  old  hag  of  a  housekeeper  has  turned  rusty,'  Pomeroy 
answered.  '  She  has  got  it  into  her  head  something  is  going  to  be 
done  to  the  girl.  I  sounded  her  and  I  cannot  trust  her.  I  could 
Bend  her  packing,  but  Jarvey  is  not  much  better,  and  talks  when 
he  is  drunk.     The  girl  must  be  got  from  here.' 

Mr.  Thomasson  raised  his  eyebrows  scornfully. 

'  You  need  not  sneer,  you  fool ! '  Pomeroy  said  with  a  little 
spirt  of  rage.     '  'Tis  no  harder  than  to  get  her  here.' 

'  Where  will  you  take  her  ? ' 

'  To  Tamplin's  farm  by  the  river.  There,  you  ate  no  wiser, 
but  you  may  trust  me,  I  can  hang  the  man,  and  the  woman 
is  no  better.  They  have  done  this  sort  of  thing  before. 
Once  get  her  there,  and,  sink  me !  she'll  be  glad  to  see  the 
parson ! ' 

The  tutor  shuddered.  The  water  was  growing  very  deep. 
'  I'll  have  no  part  in  it ! '  he  said  hoarsely.  '  No  part  in  it,  so 
help  me,  God ! ' 

'  There's  no  part  for  you ! '  Mr.  Pomeroy  answered  with  grim 
patience.     '  Your  part  is  to  thwart  the  scheme.' 

Mr.  Thomasson,  half  risen  from  his  chair,  sat  down  again. 
'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  he  muttered. 

'  You  are  her  friend.  Your  part  is  to  help  her  to  escape. 
You'll  sneak  to  her  room  to-morrow,  and  tell  her  that  you'll  steal 
the  key  when  I'm  drunk  after  dinner.  You'll  bid  her  be  ready 
at  ele\'en,  and  you'll  let  her  out,  and  have  a  chaliie  waiting  at  the 
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end  of  the  avenue.     The  chaise  will  be  there,  you'll  put  her  in, 
you'll  go  back  to  the  house.     I  suppose  you  see  it  now  ? ' 
The  tutor  stared  in  wonder.     *  She'll  get  away/  he  said. 

*  Half  a  mile/  Mr.  Pomeroy  answered  drily,  as  he  filled  his 
glas3.  *  Then  I  shall  stop  the  chaise — with  a  pistol  if  you  like — 
jump  in— a  merry  surprise  for  the  nymph;  and  before  twelve  we 
shall  be  at  Tamplin's.     And  you'll  be  free  of  it/ 

Mr.  Thomasson  pondered,  his   face    flushed,  his  eyes  moist. 

*  I  think  you  are  the  devil ! '  he  said  at  last. 

'  Is  it  a  bargain  ?  And  see  here.  His  lordship  has  gone 
silly  on  the  girL  You  can  tell  him  before  he  leaves  what  you 
are  going  to  do.  He'll  leave  easy,  and  you'll  have  an  evidence — 
of  your  good  intentions ! '  Mr.  Pomeroy  added  with  a  chuckle. 

*  Is  it  a  bargain  ? ' 

'  I'll  not  do  it  J '  Mr.  Thomasson  cried  faintly.    *  I'll  not  do  it!' 

But  he  sat  down  again,  their  heads  came  together  across  the 
table ;  they  talked  long  in  low  voices.  Presently  Mr.  Pomeroy 
fetched  pen  and  paper  from  a  table  in  one  of  the  windows  ;  where 
they  lay  along  with  one  or  two  odd  volumes  of  Crebillon,  a 
tattered  Hoyle  on  whist,  and  Foote's  jest  book..  A  note  was 
written  and  handed  over,  and  the  two  rose. 

Mr.  Thomasson  would  have  liked  to  say  a  word  before  they 
parted  as  to  no  violence  being  contemplated  or  used ;  something 
smug  and  fair-seeming  that  might  go  to  show  that  his  right  hand 
did  not  understand  what  his  left  was  doing.  But  even  his  im- 
pudence was  unequal  to  the  task,  and  with  a  shamefaced  good- 
night he  secured  the  memorandum  in  his  pocket-book  and 
sneaked  up  to  bed. 

He  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  carrying  out  Pomeroy's 
suggestion  to  make  Lord  Almeric  his  confidant.  He  found  his 
lordship  awake,  tossing  and  turning  in  the  shade  of  the  green 
moreen  curtains;  in  a  pitiable  state  between  chagrin  and  rage. 
But  the  tutor's  nerve  failed  him.  He  had  few  scruples,  but  he 
was  weary  and  sick  at  heart,  and  for  that  night  he  felt  that  he 
had  done  enough.  So  to  all  my  lord's  inquiries  he  answered  as 
sleepily  as  consitted  with  respect,  until  the  young  roue's  sus- 
picions were  aroused,  and  on  a  sudden  he  sat  up  in  bed,  his 
nightcap  quivering  on  his  head. 

'  Tommy  ! '  he  cried  feverishly.  *  What  is  afoot  downstairs  ? 
Now,  do  you  tell  me  the  truth.' 

*  Nothing/  Mr.  Thoniassoq  answered  soothingly. 
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*  Because — well,  she's  played  it  uncommon  low  on  me,  un- 
common low  she's  played  it,'  my  lord  repeated  pathetically ;  *  but 
fair  is  fair,  and  willing's  willing !  And  I'll  not  see  her  hurt.  Pom's 
none  too  nice,  I  know,  but  he's  got  to  understand  that.  I'm  none 
of  your  Methodists,  Tommy,  as  you  are  aware,  and  no  one  more  so ! 
But,  s'help  me !  no  one  shall  lay  a  hand  on  her  against  her  will !  * 

'  My  dear  lord,  no  one  is  going  to ! '  the  tutor  answered, 
quaking  in  his  bed. 

*  That  is  understood,  is  it  ?  Because  it  had  better  be ! '  the 
little  lord  continued  with  unusual  vigour.  *  I  vow  and  protest  I 
have  no  cause  to  stand  up  for  her.  She's  a  d — d  saucy  baggage, 
and  has  treated  me  with — with  d — d  disrespect.  But,  oh  Lord  ! 
Tommy,  I'd  have  been  a  good  husband  to  her.  I  would  indeed. 
And  been  kind  to  her.  And  now — she's  made  a  fool  of  me! 
She's  made  a  fool  of  me ! ' 

And  my  lord  took  off  his  nightcap,  and  wiped  his  eyes  with  it. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A  GREEK  GIFT. 

JuuA,  left  alone,  and  locked  in  the  room,  passed  such  a  night  as 
a  girl  instructed  in  the  world's  ways  might  be  expected  to  pass  in 
her  position,  and  after  the  rough  treatment  of  the  afternoon.  The 
room  grew  dark,  the  dismal  garden  and  weedy  pool  that  closed  the 
prospect  faded  from  sight ;  and  still  as  she  crouched  by  the  barred 
window,  or  listened  breathless  at  the  door,  all  that  part  of  the 
house  lay  silent.     Not  a  sound  of  life  came  to  the  ear. 

By  turns  she  resented  and  welcomed  this.  At  one  time, 
pacing  the  floor  in  a  fit  of  rage  and^indignation,  she  was  ready 
to  dash  herself  against  the  door,  or  scream  and  scream  and  scream 
until  some  one  came  to  her.  At  another  the  recollection  of 
Pomeroy's  sneering  smile,  of  his  insolent  grasp,  revived  to  chill 
and  terrify  her ;  and  she  hid  in  the  darkest  comer,  hugged  the 
solitude,  and,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  prayed  that  the  silence 
might  endure  for  ever. 

But  the  hours  in  the  dark  room  were  long  and  cold ;  and  at 
times  the  fever  of  rage  and  fear  left  her  in  the  chill.  Of  this 
came  another  phase  through  which  she  passed — as  the  night  wore 
on  and  nothing  happened.     Reverting  to  him  who  should  have 
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been  her  protector,  but  had  become  her  betrayer — and  by  his 
treachery  had  plunged  her  into  this  misery — a  doubt  of  his  guilt 
on  a  sudden  flashed  into  her  mind  and  blinded  her  by  its  brilliance. 
Had  she  done  him  an  injustice  ?  Had  the  abduction  been  arter 
all  concerted  not  by  him  but  by  Mr.  Thomasson  and  his  confede- 
rates ?  The  setting  down  near  Pomeroy's  gate,  the  reception  at  his 
house,  the  rough,  hasty  suit  paid  to  her — were  these  all  parts  of  a 
drama  cunningly  arranged  to  mystify  her  ?  And  was  he  innocent  ? 
Was  he  still  her  lover,  true,  faithful,  almost  her  husband  ? 

If  she  could  think  so !  She  rose,  and  softly  walked  the  floor 
in  the  darkness,  tears  raining  down  her  face.  Oh,  if  she  could  be 
sure  of  it !  At  the  thought,  the  thought  only,  she  glowed  from 
head  to  foot  with  happy  shame.  And  fear  ?  If  this  were  so,  if 
his  love  were  still  hers,  and  hers  the  only  fault — of  doubting  him, 
she  feared  nothing !  Nothing !  She  felt  her  way  to  a  tray  in 
the  comer  where  her  last  meal  remained  untasted,  and  ate  and 
drank  humbly,  and  for  him.     She  might  need  her  strength. 

She  had  finished,  and  was  groping  her  return  to  the  window- 
seat,  when  a  fietint  rustle  as  of  some  one  moving  on  the  other  side 
of  the  door  caught  her  ear.  In  the  darkness,  brave  as  she  had 
&ncied  herself  an  instant  before,  a  great  horror  of  fear  came  on 
her.  She  stood  rooted  to  the  spot ;  and  heard  the  noise  again. 
It  was  followed  by  the  sound  of  a  hand  passed  stealthily  over  the 
panels ;  a  hand  seeking,  as  she  thought,  for  the  key :  and  she 
could  have  shrieked  in  her  helplessness.  But  while  she  stood, 
her  face  turned  to  stone,  came  instant  relief.  A  voice,  subdued 
in  fear,  whispered,  *  Hist,  ma'am,  hist !     Are  you  asleep  ? ' 

She  could  have  fallen  on  her  knees  in  her  thankfulness.  *  No  ! 
no ! '  she  cried  eagerly.     *  Who  is  it  ? ' 

*  It  is  me — Olney  ! '  was  the  answer.  *  Keep  a  heart,  ma'am ! 
They  are  gone  to  bed.     You  are  quite  safe.' 

*  Can  you  let  me  out  ? '  Julia  cried.     *  Oh,  let  me  out ! ' 

*  Let  you  out  ?  * 

*  Yes,  yes  !    Let  me  out  ?    Please  let  me  out.' 

*  God  forbid,  ma'am ! '  was  the  horrified  answer.  *  He'd  kill 
me.     And  he  has  the  key.    But ' 

*Yes?  yes?' 

*  Keep  your  heart  up,  ma'am,  for  Jarvey  '11  not  see  you  hmt; 
nor  will  I.     You  may  sleep  easy.     And  good-night ! ' 

She  stole  away  before  Julia  could  answer ;  but  she  left  comfort. 
In  a  glow  of  thankfulness  the  girl  pushed  a  chair  against  the 
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door,  and,  wrapping  herself  for  warmth  in  the  folds  of  the  shabby 
curtains,  lay  down  on  the  window  seat.  She  was  willing  to  sleep 
now,  but  the  agitation  of  her  thoughts,  the  whirl  of  fear  and 
hope,  as  she  went  again  and  again  over  the  old  ground,  kept  her 
long  awake.  The  moon  had  risen  and  run  its  course,  decking 
the  old  garden  with  a  solemn  beauty  as  of  death,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  retreat  before  the  dawn,  when  Julia  slept  at  last. 

When  she  awoke  it  was  broad  daylight.  A  moment  she  gazed 
upwards,  wondering  where  she  was ;  the  next  a  harsh  grating 
sound,  and  the  echo  of  a  mocking  laugh  brought  her  to  her  feet 
in  a  panic  of  remembrance. 

The  key  was  stUl  turning  in  the  lock — she  saw  it  move,  saw 
it  withdrawn;  but  the  room  was  empty.  And  while  she  stood 
staring,  heavy  footsteps  retired  along  the  passage.  The  chair 
which  she  had  set  against  the  door  had  been  pushed  back,  and 
milk  and  bread  stood  on  the  floor  beside  it. 

She  drew  a  deep  breath ;  he  had  been  there.  But  her  worst 
terrors  had  passed  with  the  night.  The  sun  was  shining,  fiUing 
her  with  scorn  of  her  gaoler.  She  panted  to  be  face  to  face  with 
him,  that  she  might  cover  him  with  ridicule,  overwhelm  him  with 
the  shafts  of  her  woman's  wit,  and  show  him  how  little  she  feared 
and  how  greatly  she  despised  him. 

But  he  did  not  appear ;  the  hours  passed  slowly,  and  with  the 
afternoon  came  a  clouded  sky,  and  weariness  and  reaction  of 
spirits ;  fatigue  of  body,  and  something  like  illness  ;  and  on  that 
a  great  terror.  If  they  drugged  her  in  food  ?  The  thought  was 
like  a  knife  in  the  girl's  heart,  and  while  she  still  writhed  under 
it,  her  ear  caught  the  creak  of  a  board  in  the  passage,  and  a 
furtive  tread  that  came,  and  softly  went  again,  and  once  more  re- 
turned. She  stood,  her  heart  beating  ;  and  fancied  she  heard  the 
sound  of  breathing  on  the  other  side  of  the  door.  Then  her  eye 
alighted  on  a  something  white  at  the  foot  of  the  door,  that  had  not 
been  there  a  minute  earlier.  It  was  a  tiny  note.  While  she  gazed 
at  it  the  footsteps  stole  away  again. 

She  pounced  on  the  note  and  opened  it,  thinking  it  might  be 
from  INIrs.  Olney.  But  the  opening  lines  smacked  of  other  modes 
of  speech  than  hers,  and  though  Julia  had  no  experience  of 
Mr.  Thomasson's  epistolary  style,  she  felt  no  surprise  on  finding 
the  initials  F.  T.  appended  to  the  message. 

*  Madam,'  it  ran.  *  You  are  in  danger  here,  and  I  in  no  less 
of  beiDg  held  to  account  for  acts  which  my  heart  abhors.     Openly 
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to  oppose  myself  to  Mr.  P. — ^the  course  my  soul  dictates — were 
dangerous  for  us  botli,  and  another  must  be  found.  If  be  drink 
deep  to-night,  I  will,  heaven  assisting,  purloin  the  key,  and  re- 
lease you  at  ten,  or  as  soon  after  as  may  be.  Jarvey,  who  is 
honest,  and  fears  the  turn  things  are  taking,  as  too  serious, 
will  have  a  carriage  waiting  in  the  road.  Be  ready,  hide  this, 
and  when  you  are  free,  though  I  seek  no  return  for  services  not 
unattended  by  risk,  yet  if  you  desire  to  find  one,  an  easy  way 
may  appear  of  requithig, 

*  Madam,  your  devoted,  obedient  servant,  F.  T.' 

Julia's  face  glowed.  'He  cannot  do  even  a  kind  act  as  it 
should  be  done/  she  thought.  '  But  once  away  it  will  be  easy 
to  reward  him.     At  worst  he  shall  tell  me  how  I  came  here.' 

She  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  divided  between  anxiety  on  that 
point — Mr.  Thomasson's  intervention,  welcome  in  other  respects, 
going  some  way  to  weaken  the  theory  she  had  built  up  with  so 
much  joy — and  impatience  for  night  to  come  and  put  an  end  to 
her  suspense.  She  was  now  as  much  concerned  to  escape  the 
ordeal  of  Mr.  Pomeroy's  visit  as  she  had  been  earlier  in  the  day 
to  see  him.  And  she  had  her  wish.  He  did  not  come;  she 
fancied  he  might  be  willing  to  let  the  dullness  and  loneliness,  the 
monotony  and  silence  of  her  prison,  work  their  effect  on  her  mind. 

Night,  as  welcome  as  it  had  been  yesterday  unwelcome,  fell  at 
last,  and  hid  the  dingy  familiar  objects,  the  worn  furniture,  the 
dusky  outlook.  She  counted  the  minutes,  and  before  it  was  nine 
by  the  clock  was  the  prey  of  impatience,  thinking  the  time  past 
and  gone  and  the  tutor  a  poor  deceiver.  Ten  was  inidnight  to 
her ;  she  hoped  against  hope,  walking  her  narrow  bounds  in  the 
darkness.  Eleven  found  her  lying  on  her  face  on  the  floor, 
heaving  dry  sobs  of  despair,  her  hair  dishevelled.  And  then,  on 
a  sudden  she  sprang  up;  the  key  was  grating  in  the  lock. 
While  she  stared,  half  demented,  scarcely  believing  her  happiness, 
Mr.  Thomasson  appeared  on  the  threshold,  his  head — he  wore  no 
wig — muffled  in  a  woman's  shawl,  a  shaded  lanthorn  in  his  hand. 

*  Come ! '  he  said.     *  There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.' 

*  Oh ! '  she  cried  hysterically,  yet  kept  her  shaking  voice  low ; 
*  I  thought  you  were  not  coming.     I  thought  it  was  all  over.' 

*  I  am  late,'  he  answered  nervously ;  his  face  was  pale,  his 
shifty  eyes  avoided  hers.  *  It  is  eleven  o'clock,  but  I  could  not 
get  the  key  before.  Follow  me  close  and  silently,  child ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  you  will  be  safe.' 
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'  Heaven  Hess  you  ! '  she  cried,  weeping.  And  would  have 
taken  his  hand. 

He  turned  from  her  bo  shorpl;  that  she  marvelled  ;  she  had 
not  judged  him  a  man  averse  from  thankf!.  But  setting  his 
maDner  down  to  the  need  of  haste,  she  took  the  hint  and  pre- 
pared to  follow  him  in  silence.  Holding  the  lanthom  bo  that 
its  light  fell  on  the  floor  he  listened  an  instant,  then  led  the  way 
on  tip-toe  down  the  dim  corridor.  The  house  was  hushed  round 
them ;  if  a  board  creaked,  it  xeemed  to  her  scared  ears  a  pistol 
shot.  At  the  entrance  to  the  gallery  round  the  hiiU  which  was 
partly  illumined  by  lights  still  burning  below,  the  tutor  paused  an 
instant  to  listen,  then  turned  quickly  hosn  it,  and  by  a  narrow 
passage  on  the  right  gained  a  back  staircase.  Descending  the 
narrow  stairs  he  guided  her  by  devious  turnings  through  dingy 
offices  and  servants'  quarters  until  they  stood  in  safety  before 
an  outer  door.  To  withdraw  the  bar  that  secured  it,  while 
she  held  the  lanthom,  was  for  the  tutor  the  work  of  an 
instant.  They  passed  through,  and  be  closed  the  door  softly 
behind  them. 

After  the  confinement  of  her  prison,  the  night  air  that  chilled 
her  temples  was  rapture  to  Julia;  for  it  breathed  of  freedom. 
She  turned  her  face  up  to  tbe  dark  boughs  that  met  and 
interlaced  above  her  head,  and  whispered  bc-r  l  hankfuluess.  Then, 
obedient  to  Jfr,  Thomasson's  impatient  gesture,  slie  hastened  to 
follow  him  along  a  dank  narrow  path  that  skirted  the  wall  of  the 
house  for  a  few  yards,  then  turned  off  among  the  trees. 

They  bad  left  the  wall  no  more  than  a  dozen  paces  behind, 
when  Mr.  Thomasson  paused,  as  in  doubt,  and  raised  his  light. 
They  were  in  a  little  beech-coppice  that  grew  up  to  tbe  walb  of 
the  servants'  offices.  The  light  showed  tbe  dark  shining  trunks, 
running  in  solemn  rows  this  way  and  that ;  and  more  than  one 
path  trodden  smooth  across  the  roots.  The  lanthom  disclosed  no 
more,  but  it  was  enough  for  Mr.  Thomasson.  He  pursued  the 
path  be  had  chosen,  and  less  than  a  minute's  walking  brought 
them  into  the  avenue. 

Julia  drew  a  breath  of  relief  and  looked  behind  and  before. 
'  Where  is  the  carriage  ? '  she  whispered,  shivering  with  excitement. 

The  tutor  before  he  answered  raised  his  lanthom  thrice  to  the 
level  of  his  head,  as  if  to  make  sure  of  his  position.  Then, 
'  In  the  road,'  he  answered.  '  And  tbe  sooner  you  are  in  it  the 
bett^*,  child,  for  I  must  return  and  replace  the  key  before  he 
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sobers.     Or  'twill  be  worse  for  me/  he  added  snappishly,  '  than 
for  you ! ' 

*  You  are  not  coining  with  me  ? '  she  exclaimed  in  surprise. 
*No,  I — I  can't  quarrel  with  him/  he  answered  hurriedly. 

<  I — I  am  under  obligations  to  him.     And  once  in  the  carriage 
you'll  be  safe  enough.' 

*  Then  please  to  tell  me  this/  Julia  rejoined,  her  breath  a  little 
short.  *Mr.  Thomasson,  did  you  know  anything  of  my  being 
carried  off  before  it  took  place  ? ' 

*  I  ? '  he  cried  effusively.     *  Did  I  know  ? ' 

*I  mean — were  you  employed — to  bring  me  to  Mr.  Pomeroy's?' 

*  I  employed  ?  Good  heavens  !  ma'am,  what  do  you  take  me 
for?'  the  tutor  cried  in  righteous  indignation.  *No,  ma'am, 
certainly  not !  I  am  hot  that  kind  of  man  ! '  And  then  blurting 
out  the  truth  in  his  surprise,  *  Why,  'twas  Mr.  Dunborough ! '  he 
said.     *  And  like  him  too !     Heaven  keep  us  from  him  ! ' 

'  Mr.  Dunborough  ? '  she  exclaimed. 

*  Yes,  yes/ 

*  Oh,'  she  said,  in  a  helpless,  foolish  kind  of  way.  *  It  was 
Mr.  Dunborough,  was  it  ? '    And  she  begged  his  pardon. 

So  humbly,  in  a  voice  so  broken  by  feeling  and  gratitude,  that, 
bad  man  as  he  was,  his  soul  revolted  from  the  work  he  was  upon ; 
and  for  an  instant,  he  stood  still,  the  lantbom  swinging  in  his  hand. 

She  misinterpreted  the  movement.  *  Are  we  right  ? '  she  said, 
anxiously.  *  You  don't  think  that  we  are  out  of  the  road  ? ' 
Though  the  night  was  dark,  and  it  was  difficult  to  discern  any- 
thing beyond  the  circle  of  light  thrown  by  the  lanthom,  it  struck 
her  that  the  avenue  they  were  traversing  was  not  the  one  by  which 
she  had  approached  the  house  two  nights  before.  The  trees 
seemed  to  stand  farther  from  one  another  and  to  be  smaller.  Or 
was  it  her  fancy  ? 

At  any  rate  it  was  not  that  had  moved  him  to  stand ;  for 
in  a  moment,  with  a  curious  sound  between  a  groan  and  a  curse 
he  led  the  way  on,  without  answering  her.  Fifty  paces  brought 
them  to  the  gate  and  the  road.  Thomasson  held  up  his  lanthom 
and  looked  over  the  gate. 

•Where  is  the  carriage?'  she  whispered,  startled  by  the 
darkness  and  silence. 

*  It  should  be  here/  he  answered,  his  voice  betraying  his  per- 
plexity.    *  It  should  be  here  at  this  gate.     Bat  I — I  don't  see  it.' 

*  Would  it  have  lights  ? '  she  asked  anxiously.     He  had  opened 
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the  gate ;  as  she  spoke  they  passed  through,  and  stood  together 
looking  np  and  down  the  road.  The  moon  was  obscured,  and  the 
lanthom's  rays  were  of  little  nse  to  find  a  carriage  which  was  not 
there. 

'It  should  be  here,  and  it  should  have  lights,'  he  said  in 
evident  dismay.  *  I  don't  know  what  to  thii^k  of  it.  I — ^ha ! 
What  is  that  ?  It  is  coming,  I  think.  Yes,  I  hear  it.  It  most 
have  drawn  off  a  little  for  some  reason,  and  now  they  have  seen 
the  lanthom.' 

He  had  only  the  sound  of  wheels  to  go  upon,  but  he  was  right ; 
she  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief  as  the  twin  lights  of  a  carriage  appa- 
rently approaching  round  a  bend  of  the  road,  broke  upon  them. 
The  lights  drew  near  and  nearer,  and  he  waved  his  lamp.  For  a 
second  the  driver  appeared  to  be  going  to  pass  them ;  then,  as  Mr. 
Thomasson  again  waved  his  lanthom  and  shouted,  he  drew  up. 

'  Halloa ! '  he  said. 

Mr.  Thomasson  did  not  answer,  but  with  a  trembling  hand 
opened  the  door  and  thrust  the  girl  in.     *  God  bless  you  ! '  she 

murmured ;  *  and '     He  slammed  the  door,  cutting  short  the 

sentence. 

*  Well  ? '  the  driver  said,  looking  down  at  him,  his  face  in 
shadow ;  *  I  am ' 

*  Go  on ! '  Mr.  Thomasson  cried  peremptorily,  and,  waving  his 
lanthom  again,  startled  the  horses;  they  plunged  away  wildly, 
the  man  tugging  vainly  at  the  reins.  The  tutor  fancied  that 
he  caught  a  faint  scream  from  the  inside  of  the  chaise,  but  he 
set  it  down  to  fright  caused  by  the  sudden  jerk ;  and,  after  standing 
long  enough  to  assure  himself  that  the  carriage  was  keeping  the 
road,  he  turned  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  house. 

He  was  opening  the  gate — and  his  thoughts  were  no  pleasant 
ones,  for  the  devil  pays  scant  measure — when  his  ear  was  surprised 
by  a  new  sound  of  wheels  approaching  from  the  direction  whence 
the  chaise  had  come.  He  stood  to  listen,  thinking  he  heard  an 
echo;  but  in  a  second  or  two  he  saw  lights  approaching  through 
the  night  precisely  as  the  other  lights  had  approached.  Once 
seen  they  came  on  swiftly,  and  he  was  still  standing  gaping  in 
wonder  when  a  carriage  and  pair,  a  postboy  riding  and  a  cloaked 
man  sitting  in  the  rumble,  swept  by,  dazzling  him  a  moment ; 
the  next  it  was  gone,  whirling  away  into  the  darkness. 

(^To  he  continued.) 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  SAN  SEBASTIAN. 

1813. 

*The  siege  of  San  Sebastian,  a  Ihird^rale  fortress,  garrisoned  only  by  3,000 
XT  en,  hastily  got  together  during  the  tumult  of  defeat  which  succeeded  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  cost  the  allied  army  3,800  men,  2,500  of  whom,  including  1,7 IG 
British,  were  struck  down  in  the  final  assault,  and  it  detained  the  army  sixty- 
three  days,  of  which  thirty  were  with  open  trenches  and  thirty-three  blockade. 
.  .  .  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  stronger  proof  can  hardly  be  imagined  of  the 
vital  consequences  of  fortresses  in  war,  or  of  the  decisive  effect  which  the 
courageous  defence  even  of  an  inconsiderable  stronghold  often  has  upon  the 
fortunes  of  a  campaign,  or  the  fate  of  a  monarchy/ — Alison. 

• 

A  BUGGED  breach  in  a  long  line  of  parapetted  wall,  at  whose  base 
a  river  creeps  sluggishly  to  the  sea.  The  breach  is  black  with 
drifting  smoke,  and  crowded  with  red-coated  soldiers.  Many  lie 
dead  under  the  feet  of  their  comrades ;  many  have  crept,  with 
streaming  wounds,  to  either  flank.  The  faces  of  the  soldiers  yet 
on  the  breach  are  black  with  powder,  fierce  with  the  passion  of 
battle.  From  the  walls  above  them,  from  a  line  of  higher  parapets 
ttat  sweeps  round  at  right  angles,  and  commands  the  breach,  a 
hundred  streams  of  fire  converge  on  the  swaying  mass  of  red- 
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coated  soldiers.  They  are  dying  in  liondreds.  Suddenly,  firom 
beyond  the  stream,  and  from  the  iron  lips  of  fifty  great  guns,  a  tem- 
pest of  shot  roars  above  the  heads  of  the  British  soldiers,  and  sweeps 
the  edge  of  the  wall  where  the  fiercely  triumphant  Frencbmea 
have  defied  for  two  separate  hours  the  utmost  valour  of  the 
British.  For  twenty  minutes  the  British  guns  maintain  that 
overwhelming  fire  above  the  heads  of  their  own  troops — the  moiit 
brilliant  bit  of  artillery  practice  on  record.  The  French  paraprts 
are  swept  as  with  a  besom  of  flame,  the  traverses  are  wrecked,  the 
lines  of  steadfiEist  infantry  are  rent  to  fragments.  Then,  with  a 
flame  of  passion  scarcely  less  fierce  than  the  flame  of  the  bellow- 
ing guns,  the  British  stormers  sweep  in  one  red  wave  over  the 
blackened  parapets,  and  San  Sebastian  is  won  I  This  is  the  scene 
which,  through  the  long  afternoon  of  August  31,  1813,  makes  the 
siege  of  San  Sebastian  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  military 
history. 

Three  great  sieges — ^those  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  of  Badajos,  and 
of  San  Sebastian — stand  out  like  flaming  beacons  in  the  stem 
landscape  of  the  Peninsular  war.  Each  siege  has  its  special  cha- 
racteristic. That  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  was  a  swift  and  brilliant 
stroke  of  arms ;  it  resembles,  indeed,  nothing  so  niuch  as  the  flash 
of  a  glittering  blade  in  the  hands  of  a  great  swordsman.  That  of 
Badajos  is  notable  for  the  masterful  and  furious  daring  with  which 
the  great  breach  was  carried.  The  capture  of  San  Sebastian  is 
not  marked  by  the  swift  brilliancy  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  nor  yet  by 
the  tempestuous  and  half  scornful  valour  of  Badajos.  Its  cha- 
racteristic consists  of  the  sullen  daring,  with  a  note  of  wrath 
running  through  it,  which  marked  the  temper  of  the  soldiers. 
It  is  the  most  bloody  and  tragical  of  all  the  Peninsular  sieges. 
Wellington's  sieges  in  the  Peninsula,  it  may  be  added,  are  not 
shining  examples  of  scientific  warfare.  In  each  of  them  he  was 
short  of  guns,  of  warlike  material,  and,  above  all,  of  time.  In 
each  he  had  to  make  the  blood  of  his  soldiers  compensate  for  the 
blunders  of  his  engineers,  and  the  well-nigh  incredible  neglect, 
or  equally  incredible  folly,  of  the  War  Office  authorities  in 
England.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  sullen  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  the  private  •  soldiers,  that  they  had  to  pay  in  life  and  limb  for 
stupidity,  or  neglect,  in  the  administration  of  the  war,  which 
explains  the  exasperated  temper  in  the  ranks  with  which  tl^e 
siege  of  San  Sebastian  was  conducted,  and  the  blast  of  licence  and 

elty  with  which  it  was  closed. 
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San  Sebastian,  while  the  French  held  Central  Spain,  was  a 
neglected  third-rate  fortress,  with  fonl  wells,  dismantled  batteries, 
and  practically  no  garrison.  But  the  great  defeat  of  Yittoria 
made  this  sandy  peninsula,  with  its  steep  rocky  tip,  a  place  of 
the  first  importance  to  both  armies.  The  French  clung  to  it,  as 
it  would  be  a  thorn  in  Wellington's  flank  if  he  advanced  through 
the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  Wellington  coveted  it,  as  its  harbour 
would  be  a  new  base  of  supply  for  him,  and  he  dared  not  leave 
unsubdued  what  might  be  easily  turned  into  a  strong  place  of 
arms,  as  he  pushed  on  the  track  of  the  defeated  French  through 
the  wild  mountain  defiles  which  led  to  France. 

San  Sebastian  resembles  a  lion's  head  thrust  out  from  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  just  where  the  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees 
run  down  to  the  sea.  The  '  neck '  of  the  lion  is  a  flat  sandy 
isthmus,  some  350  yards  wide ;  the  lion's  head  looks  to  the  north, 
the  bay  is  under  its  chin  to  the  west ;  on  the  east  flows  into  the 
sea  in  a  wide  shallow  tidal  channel  the  river  Urumea.  The  sea- 
ward tip  of  the  lion's  head  is  a  rocky  cone,  some  400  feet  high, 
called  Monte  OrguUo,  crowned  by  the  castle  of  To,  Mota.  Across 
the  sandy  isthmus  ran  a  high  solid  curtain  with  a  huge  homwork, 
shaped  like  the  point  of  an  arrow,  at  its  centre.  Betwixt  this 
wall  and  the  base  of  Monte  Orgullo  stretched  the  town,  having  a 
population  of  something  like  10,000  people.  A  line  of  ramparts 
ran  along  the  eastern  fece  of  the  town,  betwixt  the  curtain  across 
the  neck  of  the  isthmus  and  Monte  Orgullo.  The  Urumea  washed 
the  foot  of  this  rampart,  and  the  frowning  heights  of  Monte 
Orgullo  commanded  with  their  batteries  the  whole  town. 

Fortune  gave  to  the  French,  in  the  person  of  General  Key,  a 
commander  for  San  Sebastian  with  a  singular  genius  for  defensive 
war.  Eey,  indeed,  in  personal  appearance  was  quite  unheroic. 
Frazer,  who  was  second  in  command  of  the  British  artillery  at  the 
siege,  met  Bey  after  the  surrender,  and  describes  him  as  ^'  a  great 
&t  man,'  in  appearance  resembling  rather  a  pacific  and  heavy- 
footed  Dutch  burgher,  than  one  of  the  most  brilliant  soldiers 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Key  was  not  present  at  Vittoria ;  he 
left  the  day  before  the  battle  in  command  of  a  great  convoy. 
The  convoy  passed  on  to  France,  but  Eey,  with  its  escort,  entered 
San  Sebastian,  and  set  himself  with  stem  energy,  and  the  genius 
of  a  fine  soldier,  to  prepare  for  the  siege  which  he  knew  to  be 
inevitable.  Part  of  the  wreck  of  Yittoria  a  few  days  afterwards 
flowed  in  wild  tumult  and  confasion  into  the  town;  but  Bey, 
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with  great,  resolution,  swept  the  town  of  non-combatants,  artaei 
all  his  batteries,  cleared  out  his  trenches  and  wells,  turned  the 
convent  of  San  Bartoloraeo,  Bome  600  jards  in  advance  of  the 
curtain  crossing  the  isthmus,  into  a  strong  place  of  arms;  and, 
with  ail  the  art  of  a  veteran  soldier,  set  himself  to  hold  San 
Sebastian  against  all  comers.  He  had  a  garrison  of  some  3,000 
men  ;  and  10,000  British  and  Spanish  troops,  under  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  the  '  hero  of  Barossa,'  one  of  Wellington's  most  trusted 
lieutenants,  were  moving  down  the  slope  of  the  Pyrenees  to 
besiegehim. 

The  Frenchman,  however,  had  many  things  in  his  &TOur. 
San  Sebastian  lent  itself  easily  to  a  stubbom  defence.  San 
Bartolomeo  formed  a  strong  out-work  to  the  south  ;  behind  thia, 
on  the  main  road  which  crossed  the  narrow  neck  of  the  isthmoa 
rose  a  great  circular  redoubt,  formed  of  casks,  and  flanked  by 
ruined  houses,  strongly  held.  These  in  turn  were  covered  by  the 
strong  rampart  which  crossed  the  jsthmua,  with  a  powerful  horn- 
work  rising  high  in  its  centre.  Thus,  no  less  than  three  lines  of 
defence  had  to  be  broken  through  before  the  town  was  reached. 
The  town  itself  must  be  carried  by  obstinate  street-fighting, 
while  Blonte  OrguUo,  with  the  stroke  of  its  batteries,  covered  the 
whole  field  of  combat,  and  could  be  held  independently  after  the 
town  itself  bad  been  carried. 

The  happiest  feature  for  the  French  was  the  fact  that  they 
had  practically  an  open  sea  base,  and  were  in  daily  commnnica' 
tion  with  France.  It  is  an  amazing  fact  that,  eight  years  after 
Trafalgar,  and  while  Great  Britain  was  absolutely  mistress  of  the 
sea,  Wellington  could  not  secure  any  adequate  naval  assistance  in 
the  siege  of  San  Sebastian.  A  single  British  frigate,  the  'Snr- 
veillante,'  represented  all  the  naval  help  the  Admiralty  could 
afford.  Wellington's  transports  were  captured  almost  daily  by 
French  privateers.  The  French  garrison  was  perpetually  fed  by 
supplies  sent  directly  from  France.  Vainly  Wellington  appealed 
to  the  Admiralty  for  ships.  '  Since  Great  Britain  had  been  a 
naval  power,'  he  wrote  bitterly,  '  a  British  army  had  never  before 
been  left  in  such  a  situation  at  a  most  important  moment.' 
Wellington's  genius,  however,  was  essentially  practical.  '  If  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain,'  he  wrote  to  Lord  Batliurst,  '  cannot  afford 
more  than  one  frigate  and  a  few  brigs  and  cutters,  fit,  and  used 

,  to  carry  despatches,  to  co-operate  with  this  army  in  the 

B  of  B  maritime  place,  the  possession  of  which  before  the  bad 
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season  commences  is  important  to  the  anny  as  well  as  to  the  navy,  I 
must  be  satisfied,  and  do  the  best  I  can  without  such  assistance.' 
'  We  have  been  obliged/  he  says  in  the  same  despatch,  '  to  use 
the  harbour  boats  of  Passages,  navigated  by  women,  in  landing 
the  ordnance  and  stores,  because  there  was  no  naval  force  to 
supply  us  with  the  assistance  we  require  in  boats.'  Wellington, 
in  brief,  in  this  siege  of  a  hostile  port,  had  to  leave  the  aid  of 
British  ships  out  of  his  calculation. 

But  the  aid  the  French  derived  firom  the  open  sea  was  simply 
past  calculation.  Boats  came  nightly  to  the  garrison  from 
Bayonne,  bringing  engineers,  artillerymen,  supplies  of  every  kind, 
with  news  from  the  outside  world,  promises  from  Soult  of  imme- 
diate relief,  and  decorations,  badges  of  honour,  and  crosses  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  profusion  to  the  soldiers  who,  from  day  to 
day,  distingruished  themselves  in  the  siege.  In  this  way  the 
imagination  of  the  besieged  French  was  fed,  as  well  as  their 
material  wants  supplied.  And  the  sense  that  a  way  of  escape  to 
the  rear  was  open,  that  France  was  watching  their  defence,  and 
that  every  act  of  valour  brought  an  immediate  reward  in  the 
shape  of  some  'decoration,'  or  of  promotion,  bred  such  a  spirit  of 
daring  and  enthusiasm  in  the  garrison  that,  says  Maxwell — who 
was  actually  a  prisoner  in  San  Sebastian — *  I  believe  the  garrison, 
individually  or  collectively,  would  not  have  hesitated  attempting 
any  enterprise,  however  difficult  or  dangerous.' 

The  principles  of  war  are  changeless,  and  Wellington's  engi- 
neers adopted  the  very  plan  of  attack  employed  by  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  who  besieged  San  Sebastian  in  1719.  Strong  batteries 
were  erected  on  the  Chofres  sandhills,  to  smite  with  their  fire  the 
comparatively  weak  eastern  wall  across  the  stream  of  the  Urumea. 
Approaches  were  simultaneously  to  be  pushed  along  the  isthmus, 
so  as  to  take  in  flank  the  wall  which  the  breaching  batteries  were 
smiting  in  front,  and  to  smash  the  defences  by  which  the  breach, 
when  made,  would  be  guarded.  The  plan  was  able,  and  if  it  had 
been  carried  out  the  siege  would  never  have  attained  what  Napier 
calls  its  *  mournful  celebrity.'  Wellington,  however,  was  guarding 
the  passes  against  Soult,  and  left  the  conduct  of  the  siege  to 
Graham ;  and  Graham  allowed  the  eager  spirits  about  him  to 
over-ride  what  their  impatience  regarded  as  the  too  formal  ap- 
proaches of  the  engineers.  They  inverted,  in  a  word,  Vauban's 
well-known  maxim,  '  Never  attempt  to  carry  anything  at  a  siege 
by  open  force  which  may  be  gained  by  art  and  labour.'    The  British 
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leaders  at  San  Sebastian  scorned  to  postpone  the  bajonet  to  tfef  " 
Bpade  or  the  linstock  !     So  (here  became  visible  in  the  conduct  of 
the  eiege  that '  raw  haste '  whiuh  is  somethiDg  more  than  '  half- 
sister  to  delay.' 

Batteries  were  marked  out  on  the  night  of  July  10,  1813  ;  by 
the  morning  of  the  I4th  the  guns  were  thundering  across  the 
front  of  the  isthmus  on  San  Bart«lomeo  ;  but  not  till  the  20th  did 
the  breaching  batteries  across  the  Urumea  begin  to  smite  with 
their  fire  the  eastern  wall  of  the  town.  Even  at  this  early  stage 
in  the  siege  the  British  began  to  feel  the  strength  of  the  defence. 
Frazer  writes  in  his  diary  on  July  19  : — '  The  enemy  has  some 
good  head  in  the  fortress;  we  must  feel  for  it.  He  fires  and 
takes  his  measures  with  judgment.' 

Nothing  could  well  surpass  the  energy  with  which  the  siege 
was  pushed.  The  great  breaching  battery  had  ten  guns  in  action, 
and  in  fifteen  and  a  half  hours  of  daylight  the  fire  from  these 
averaged  350  rounds  a  gun ;  '  such  a  rate  of  firing,'  says  Jones  in 
his  '  Journal,'  '  was  probably  never  equalled  at  any  siege.'  The 
sustained  fury  of  the  fire  on  both  aides,  indeed,  quickly  affected 
the  guns  in  use.  The  guns  fired  from  the  fortress,  for  example, 
gave  the  appearance  of  two  explosions  when  discharged  ;  the  vent 
of  the  gun,  in  a  word,  being  so  enlarged  that  the  flash  from  it 
was  ahnost  as  clear  as  that  from  the  muzzle ;  while  in  the  English 
batteries,  Jones  records  that  '  some  of  the  vents  of  the  guns  were 
ao  much  enlarged  that  a  moderate-sized  finger  might  be  put  into 
them.' 

The  attacks  on  the  two  faces  of  the  defence  were,  of  coone, 
part  of  one  scheme,  and  should  have  been  pushed  on  with  a  wiae 
balance  of  energy.  }iut  Graham,  apparently,  found  it  impossible 
to  keep  the  too  eager  spirits  of  his  force  in  check  ;  and,  as  a 
result,  the  attack  on  the  isthmus  was  urged  on  with  fiery  euergy, 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  operations  against  the  eastern 
front  of  the  town.  By  the  17th,  San  Bartolomeo  was  almost 
knocked  out  of  shape ;  and  though  the  batteries  had  not  yet 
opened  fire  against  the  eastern  front  it  was  impossible  to  cool  the 
impatience  of  the  attack  on  the  southern  face.  On  the  17th  the 
convent  was  assaulted.  From  the  engineering  point  of  view  the 
attack  was  premature;  but  it  was  a  brilliant  and  picturesque 
feat  of  arms. 

The  convent  stood  upon  a  steep  ridge,  and  was  open  to  the 
fire  of  both  besiegers  and  besieged.     From  the  batteries  on  tlie 
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Chofres  sandhills,  and  from  the  rocky  height  of  Monte  OrguUo, 
the  French  and  British,  alike,  eagerly  watched  the  fierce  struggle 
for  the  convent.  No  less  than  sixty  guns  indeed  concentrated 
their  fire  on  the  building  while  the  attack  raged — the  French 
guns  smiting  the  assailants,  the  British  guns  trying  to  crush  the 
defenders.  At  ten  o'clock  the  storming  party  in  two  columns  came 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill  which  looked  down  on  the  convent.  It 
consisted  of  Wilson's  Portuguese,  supported  by  the  light  company 
of  the  9th  British,  and  three  companies  of  the  Boyals.  Colin 
Campbell,  afterwards  Lord  Clyde,  led  the  men  of  the  9th.  The 
Portuguese  came  on  slowly,  and  the  four  companies  of  the  British 
pushed  forward  with  impatient  eagerness,  carried  the  redoubt, 
jumped  over  the  convent  wall,  and  thrust  the  French  fiercely  out. 
The  French  clung  stubbornly  to  the  houses  which  stretched 
beyond  the  convent  towards  the  town,  but  the  other  companies  of 
the  9th  coming  up  with  great  resolution  the  French  were  still 
thrust  back,  while  the  cheers  of  the  British  troops  watching  the 
struggle  from  the  further  bank  of  the  Urumea,  could  be  heard 
above  the  tumult  of  the  fight.  The  reckless  daring  of  the 
British  carried  them  too  far;  they  tried  to  carry  the  great 
circular  redoubt,  which  stood  betwixt  the  convent  and  the  town. 
Musket  and  bayonet  were  vain,  however,  to  carry  a  work  bo 
stiong,  and  the  too  eager  soldiers  were  driven  back  with  sharp 
loss. 

The  convent  was  at  once  turned  into  batteries  against  the 
southern  front  of  the  defence,  and  the  eastern  wall  of  the  town 
began  to  crumble  under  the  stroke  of  the  guns  from  the  Chofires 
hills.  A  parallel  was  carried  by  the  British  across  the  neck  of  the 
isthmus,  and  in  its  course  laid  bare  an  ancient  aqueduct,  a  great 
drain  four  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide.  A  yoimg  officer,  Beid, 
of  the  Engineers,  crept  up  this  drain ;  he  found  it  ran  for  230 
yards  towards  the  curtain  across  the  isthmus,  and  ended  in  a 
door  in  the  very  counterscarp  itself.  A  space  of  eight  feet  at  the 
end  of  the  aqueduct  was  stopped  with  sandbags,  and  thirty  barrels 
of  gunpowder  were  lodged  against  it,  thus  forming  a  globe  of 
compression.  This  was  to  be  fired  when  the  moment  of  the 
assault  came,  and  it  was  hoped  would  blow,  as  through  a  tube, 
enough  rubbish  over  the  counterscarp  to  fill  the  ditch  of  the  horn- 
work,  and  thus  make  a  way  for  the  stormers. 

Meanwhile  the  eastern  wall  crumbled  fast  under  the  fire  of' 
the  batteries  across  the  river.     On  July  23,  the  great  breach  was 
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declared  practicable.  A  day  was  spsnt  in  making  a  secon 
a  little  to  the  north  of  the  first,  and  the  assault  was  fised  for  the 
next  morning.  When  the  troths,  in  the  grey  dawn,  however, 
were  waiting  in  the  trenches  for  the  signal  to  attack,  the  houses 
behind  the  great  breach  broke  into  flames,  and  the  attack  was 
postponed  to  the  next  day — a  very  unhappy  circumstance. 

The  proposed  attack  was  in  violation  of  the  simplest  rules  of 
engineering,  A  breach  was  to  be  stormed,  in  a  word,  before  the 
defences  which  covered  it  with  their  fire  had  been  mastered. 
Key  had  made  these  defences  exceedingly  powerful.  The  hom- 
work,  or  cavalier,  at  the  centre  of  the  southern  front,  rose  fifteen 
feet  above  the  other  defences,  and  swept  the  breach  with  the  fire 
of  its  guns.  A  tower  on  either  side  of  the  breach  raked  It  with 
a  flanking  fire ;  the  houses  immediately  behind  the  breach  were 
strongly  defended.  The  British,  too,  could  only  attack  by  leap- 
ing from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  trench  which  crossed  the 
isthmus,  and  advancing  at  tlie  double  for  300  yards  along  the 
slippery  strand,  left  at  low  water  betwist  the  L'rumea  and  the  un- 
destroyed  wall  of  the  town,  till  they  reached  the  breach.  For 
those  300  yards  they  were  under  a  flank  fire  of  musketry  from 
the  wall ;  while  Rey  had  piled  the  parapet  with  live  shells  to  bo 
rolled  down  on  the  struggling  British.  The  attack  was  directed 
by  Wellington  to  take  place  'in  fair  day  hght,'  so  that  the  batteries 
across  the  Urumea  might  keep  down  the  fire  of  the  defenders. 
Unfortunately,  the  signal  for  the  attack  was  given  whilst  the 
night  was  still  black,  and  the  batteries  on  the  Chofreg  hills  were 
unable  to  open  fire  on  the  defenders,  except  at  the  risk  of  smiting 
their  own  troops. 

The  attacking  force  consisted  of  2,000  men  of  the  5th 
division ;  Frazer  led  a  battahon  of  the  Royal  Scotch  against  the 
great  breach ;  the  38th,  under  GreviUe,  was  to  attack  the  more 
diatJint  breach ;  the  9th,  under  Cameron,  supported  the  Royals, 
while  the  forlorn  hope  consisted  of  twenty  men  of  the  light 
company  of  the  9th,  and  the  light  company  of  the  Royals,  with  a 
ladder  party,  under  Cofin  Campbell.  The  opening  from  the  trench 
was  too  narrow,  and  the  formation  of  the  troops  was  broken  at  the 
very  outset.  The  space  of  300  yards  to  be  traversed  was  slijipery 
with  weeds  and  rocks,  and  broken  by  deep  pools  of  wafer,  while  at 
every  step  a  fierce  fire  scourged  the  flank  of  the  broken  soldiers. 
The  assault,  in  a  word,  from  its  very  first  step  became  the  rush 
of  a  mob,  iwtead  of  a  discipUaed  and  orderly  attack.     The  globe 
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of  compresBion  in  the  aqueduct,  already  described,  was  indeed 
fired  with  a  blast  that  filled  the  Burrounding  hills  with  its  echoes, 
and  the  surprise  of  it  drove  the  French  for  a  moment  from  their 
defences. 

Frazer  and  the  principal  engineering  officer,  Harry  Jones,  led  { 
eagerly  on  to  the  great  breach,  followed  by  the  soldiers  imme- 
diately about  them ;  but  the  mass  of  the  attacking  party  halted 
in  the  dark  to  fire  at  a  gap  in  the  wall  which  they  mistook  for 
the  breach.  In  a  few  minutes  the  halt  filled  the  narrow  interval 
betwixt  the  wall  and  the  river  with  a  struggling  crowd  of  soldiers, 
aHame  with  the  passion  of  battle,  but  without  order  or  leaders. 
Colin  Campbell,  with  a  few  men,  struggled  past  the  flank  of  the 
crowd,  and  climbed  the  great  breach,  and  a  few  disconnected 
parties  followed  up  the  rough  slope.  These  gallant  men  reached 
the  broken  crest  of  the  breach,  but  the  French  had  meanwhile 
recovered  from  their  surprise.  Those  who  reached  the  crest  of 
the  breach  saw  below  them  a  deep  black  gnlf,  beyond  which,  in  a 
curve  of  fire,  was  a  wall  of  flaming  houses,  and  from  every  quarter 
a  tempest  of  shot  swept  the  rugged  edge  of  broken  stone  on 
which  they  stood.  Frazer  of  the  Royal  Scotch,  leaped  down  the 
further  side  of  the  breach,  reached  the  flaming  houses,  and  died 
there.  Greville,  Cameron.  Campbell,  and  other  gallant  oflicers 
broke  through  the  tumult  of  the  crowd,  climbed  the  breach,  and 
fell  on  its  crest.  Twice  Campbell  ascended,  and  twice  he  was 
wounded.  Meanwhile,  the  mass  of  British  soldiers  below,  with 
the  black  river — now  filling  again  with  the  returning  tide  and 
climbing  the  rocks  fast — on  one  side,  and  the  hostile  wall,  with 
its  perpetual  hail  of  bullets,  on  the  other  side,  swayed  to  and  fro 
with  sullen  shouts  and  angry  answering  fire  of  musketry.  But, 
with  military  cohesion  destroyed,  and  scourged  on  both  flank  and 
front  by  the  fire  of  the  French,  the  mass  crumbled  into  clnsters, 
and,  surging  backwards,  slowly  regained  the  trenches,  W'hen  day 
broke,  Frazer  of  the  Artillery,  watching  from  the  batteries  beyond 
the  Crumea,  thought  that  nothing  more  than  a  false  attack  had 
taken  place;  till,  in  the  clearer  daylight,  he  could  see  the  rough 
slope  of  the  great  breach  mottled  with  red  spots,  the  fallen  bodies 
of  officers  and  men. 

This  bloody  and  ill-managed  assault  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  1 
British,  in  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners,  of  forly-four  officers  and  I 
nearly  500  men.     Perhaps  the  best  account  of  the  attack  and  its  I 
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&iliire,  is  to  be  found  in  a  private  letter  written  by  Colin  Camp- 
bell at  the  time,  and  published  in  his  life : — 

It  was  dark,  as  you  know,  when  ordered  to  advance.  All  before  me  went 
willingly  enough  forward,  but  in  a  very  straggling  order,  arising,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  the  order  of  formation  previous  to  attack  being  extended  the 
whole  length  of  the  parallel  in  a  front  of  fours,  which  it  (the  parallel)  would 
admit  of  by  packing  when  halted,  but  was  not  of  suflSdent  width  for  troope  to 
maintain  that  front  when  in  movement.  We  thus  debouched  from  the  mouth  of 
the  opening  made  from  the  parallel,  which  was  not  quite  so  wide  as  the  latter, 
in  twos  and  threes.  The  space  we  had  to  traverse  between  this  opening  and  the 
breach — some  300  yards — was  very  rough,  and  broken  by  large  pieces  of  rocks, 
which  the  falling  tide  had  left  wet  and  exceedingly  slippery,  sufficient  in  itself 
to  have  loosened  and  disordered  an  original  dense  formation ;  and  the  heavy  and 
uninterrupted  fire  to  which  they  were  opposed  in  advance,  increased  this  evil-« 
these  different  causes  combining  to  make  our  advance  look  more  like  one  of 
individuals  than  that  of  a  well-organised  and  disciplined  military  body. 

On  arriving  within  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the  demi-bastion  on  the  left 
of  the  main  front,  I  found  a  check.  There  appeared  to'  be  a  crowd  of  some  200 
men  immediately  before  me,  opposite  the  front  of  this  work— those  in  front  ot 
this  body  returning  a  fire  directed  at  them  from  the  parapet  above,  and  which 
was  sweeping  them  down  in  great  numbers,  and  also  from  an  entrenchment 
which  the  enemy  had  thrown  across  the  main  ditch,  about  a  yard  or  two  retired 
from  the  opening  into  it.  I  observed  at  the  same  time  a  heavy  firing  at  the 
breach ;  and  as  the  larger  portion  of  the  right  wing  appeared  to  be  collected,  as 
I  have  described,  opposite  the  demi-bastion,  it  was  very  manifest  that  those  who 
had  gone  forward  to  the  breach  were  not  only  weak  in  numbers  for  the  struggle 
they  had  to  encounter,  but  it  was  apparent  they  were  also  unsupported.  I 
endeavoured  with  the  head  of  my  detachment  to  aid  some  of  their  own  ofBcen 
in  urging  and  pushing  forward  this  halted  body.  They  had  commenced  firing, 
and  there  was  no  moving  them.  Failing  in  this,  I  proposed  to  Lieutenant  Clarke, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  light  company  of  the  Koyals,  to  lead  past  the  right 
of  these  people,  in  the  hope  that,  seeing  us  passing  them,  they  might  poesibly 
cease  firing  and  follow.  I  had  scarcely  made  this  proposition  when  this  fine 
young  man  was  killed  ;  and  several  of  my  own  (9th)  detachment,  as  also  many 
of  the  light  company  Royals,  were  here  killed  and  wounded.  In  passing  this 
body  with  the  few  of  my  own  people  and  most  of  the  light  company  Royals, 
some  might  have  come  away,  but  the  bulk  remained.  Their  halting  there 
(opposite  the  demi-bastion)  thus  formed  a  sort  of  stopping-place  between  the 
trenches  and  the  breach,  as  the  men  came  forward  from  the  former  on  their  way 
to  the  latter.  ...  On  arriving  at  the  breach,  I  observed  the  whole  lower  parts 
thickly  strewed  with  killed  and  wounded.  There  were  a  few  individual  ofiloers 
and  men  spread  on  the  face  of  the  breach,  but  nothing  more.  These  were 
cheering,  and  gaUantly  opposing  themselves  to  the  close  and  destructive  fire 
directed  at  them  from  the  round  tower  and  other  defences  on  each  flank  of  the 
breach,  and  to  a  profusion  of  hand-grenades  which  were  constantly  rolling  down. 
In  going  up  I  passed  Jones  of  the  Engineers,  who  was  wounded ;  and  on  gaining 
the  top  I  was  shot  through  the  right  hip,  and  tumbled  to  the  bottom.  The 
breach,  though  quite  accessible,  was  steep,  particularly  towards  the  top,  so  that 
all  those  who  were  struck  on  the  upper  part  of  it  rolled  down,  as  in  my  own 

se,  to  the  bottom.      Finding,  on  rising  up,  that  I  was  not  disabled  from 

>ving,  and  observing  two  officers  of  the  Royals,  who   were  exerting  them- 
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selves  to  lead  some  of  their  men  from  under  the  line-wall  near  to  the  breach,  I 
went  to  assist  their  endeavours,  and  again  went  up  the  breach  with  them,  when 
I  was  shot  through  the  inside  part  of  the  left  thigh. 

About  the  time  of  my  receiving  my  second  hit.  Captain  Archimbeau  of  the 
Koyals  arrived  near  the  bottom  of  the  breach^  bringing  with  him  some  eighty 
or  ninety  men,  cheering  and  encouraging  them  forward  in  a  very  brave  manner 
through  all  the  interruptions  that  were  offered  to  his  advance  by  the  explosion 
of  the  many  hand-grenades  that  were  dropped  upon  them  from  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  the  wounded  men  retiring  in  the  line  of  his  advance  (the  narrow  space 
between  the  river  and  the  bottom  of  the  wall).  Seeing,  however,  that  whatever 
previous  efforts  had  been  made  had  been  unsuccessful — that  there  was  no  body 
of  men  nor  support  near  to  him,  while  all  the  defences  of  and  around  the  breach 
were  fully  occupied  and  alive  with  fire,  and  the  party  with  him  quite  unequal  in 
itself — seeing,  also,  the  many  discouraging  circumstances  under  which  the 
attempt  would  have  to  be  made,  of  forcing  its  way  through  such  opposition — he 
ordered  his  party  to  retire,  receiving,  when  speaking  to  me,  a  ehot  which  broke 
his  arm.  I  came  back  with  him  and  his  party,  and  on  my  way  met  the  38th, 
whose  advance  became  interrupted  by  the  wounded  and  others  of  the  Royals 
returning. 

The  attack  bad  thus  failed ;  and  in  the  British  batteries  the 
supply  of  ammunition  was  exhausted ;  Soult  was  coming  fiercely 
on  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  Wellington  had  no 
choice  but  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade  till  fresh  supplies 
arrived  from  England.  Thirty  days  had  been  spent  in  open 
trenches,  and  thirty  days  of  blockade  followed ;  days,  as  far  as 
Wellington,  who  was  covering  the  siege,  was  concerned,  of 
desperate  and  bloody  fighting.  But  Soult's  gallant  host,  at  the 
close  of  these  operations,  was  sweeping,  a  broken  mass,  in  wild 
tumult  back  to  France,  with  a  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  of  not  less  than  20,000  men.  Then  Wellington  re- 
sumed the  siege.  On  August  19,  a  battering  train  arrived  from 
England ;  on  the  23rd  came  a  second  battering  train  ;  but,  with 
a  touch  of  administrative  stupidity  delightfully  characteristic, 
ammunition  for  only  a  single  day's  consumption  was  sent  out 
with  the  guns ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  batteries  opened  in  thunder 
on  the  doomed  city.  No  less  than  114  guns  were  in  action  at 
once.  For  four  days  that  tempest  of  fire  was  maintained.  By 
August  30  two  wide  breaches  gaped  in  the  eastern  wall,  the  fire 
of  the  place  was  almost  silenced,  three  mines  had  been  run  from 
the  southern  attack  towards  the  curtain  crossing  the  isthmup, 
aud  everything  seemed  ready  for  the  final  assault.  The  gallant 
French  commandant,  however,  had  spent  the  thirty  days  of  the 
blockade  in  perfecting  his  defences ;  and,  with  a  wise  prevision 
of  the  diflBculties  before  them,  Frazer  records  in  his  *  Diary '  on 
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August  22  : — '  This  St.  Sebastian  is  destined  to  be  a  thorn  in  onr 
sides,  or  a  feather  in  our  caps.'  At  this  stage  the  '  thorn '  waa 
more  visible  than  the  '  feather '  I 

Key,  the  French  commandant,  did  not  hope  to  maintain  an 
eqnal  duel  with  the  furious  British  batteries  ;  his  plan  was  to  make 
assault  on  the  breach  hopeless.  He  conatnicted  immediately 
behind  the  great  breach  an  interior  rampart,  15  feet  high,  with 
outstanding  bastions.  The  apparent  breach,  therefore,  was,  in 
effect,  a  death-trap.  On  reaching  its  crest  the  storming  party 
would  find  before  it  a  huge  pit,  from  20  to  3  J  feet  deep,  its  bottom 
strewn  with  every  sort  of  impediment ;  and  beyond  it  a  new  and 
unbroken  rampart,  loopholed  for  musket-fire,  with  traverses  at 
either  eitremity.  A  mine  charged  with  12cwt.  of  powder  was 
drii-en  beneath  the  slope  along  which  the  slormers  must  come ; 
two  other  mines  were  designed  to  blow  down  pert  of  the  sea-wall 
on  the  British  columns  as  they  passed  along  it  to  the  attack. 
Never,  in  fact,  was  a  more  desperate  task  than  that  of  carrying 
San  Sebastian.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  engineering 
blunder  which  made  the  first  attack  a  failure  was  repeated.  The 
defences  that  covered  the  breach  were  left,  undestroyed. 

On  the  night  of  August  29,  a  false  attack  was  made  on  the 
breach,  in  order  to  tempt  the  besieged  to  spring  their  mines,  and 
show  the  direction  and  scale  of  the  fire  they  had  prepared  for  the 
assaulting  column.  Lieutenant  Macadam,  ofthe  9th,  was  ordered, 
with  a  handful  of  men  nearest  him,  to  make  a  pretended  attack  on 
the  breach.  Macadam  leaped  out  of  the  trench,  seventeen  men 
of  the  Royals  at  the  word  of  command  followed  him  ;  and,  running 
forward,  reached  the  foot  of  the  great  Iweach.  and  in  extended 
order,  with  loud  shouts,  and  discharging  their  muskets,  proceeded 
to  mount  it.  They  were,  of  course,  flinging  their  lives  away.  If 
the  trick  had  succeeded,  these  brave  men,  by  their  very  success, 
would  have  been  blown  into  fragments.  The  French,  however, 
kept  their  coolness,  and  shot  these  brave  fellows  down,  one  by  one, 
their  leader  alone  regaining  the  trenches. 

Meanwhile  Wellington,  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  hia 
men  in  the  first  attack,  called  for  fifty  volunteers  from  each  of  the 
fifteen  regiments  in  the  1st,  4th,  and  light  divisions;  'men,'  tbn 
appeal  ran,  'who  could  show  other  troops  how  to  mount  a  breach.' 
That  stinging  phra.se  was  felt  by  the  fjallani  men  of  the  Sth 
division  like  the  stroke  of  a  whip;  but  the  response  in  the  other 
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divisions  was  eager,  and  even  tumnltnoiiB.    Here  is  a  picturesque 
little  passage  from  the  *  Private  Journal '  of  Larpent : — 

There  was  nothing  bat  confusion  in  the  two  divisions  here  last  night  (the 
light  and  fourth),  from  the  eagerness  of  the  oflScers  to  volunteer,  and  the 
difficulty  of  determining  who  were  to  be  refused  and  -who  allowed  to  go  and  run 
their  h^ids  into  a  hole  in  the  wall,  full  of  fire  and  danger  1  Major  Kapier  was 
here  quite  in  misery,  because,  though  he  had  volunteered  first,  lieutenant-colonel 
Hunt  of  the  62nd,  his  superior  officer,  insisted  on  his  right  to  go.  The  latter  said 
that  Napier  had  been  in  the  breach  at  Badajoz,  and  he  had  a  fair  claim  to  go  now. 
So  it  is  among  the  subalterns ;  ten  have  volunteered  where  two  are  to  be  accepted. 
Hunt,  being  lieutenant-colonel,  has  nothing  but  honour  to  look  to ;  as  to  pro- 
motion, he  is  past  that.  The  men  say  that  they  don't  know  what  th^  are  to  do, 
but  they  are  ready  to  go  anywhere. 

The  *  Historical  Record '  of  the  52nd  says  that  when  Welling- 
ton's appeal  reached  that  regiment  *  entire  companies  volunteered 
and  the  captains  had  a  difficult  task  in  selecting  the  men  most  fit 
for  such  an  undertaking,  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  the 
others  ;  in  many  cases  lots  were  resorted  to  to  settle  the  claims 
of  those  gallant  fellows  who  contended  for  the  honour  of  upholding 
the  fame  of  their  regiment/  When  the  order  was  communicated 
to  the  4th  division,  and  volunteers  were  invited  to  step  to  the 
front,  the  whole  division  moved  forward ! 

Tjcith,  however,  who  commanded  the  5th  division,  was  much 
aggrieved  at  the  slight  put  upon  his  men,  and  he  placed  the  750 
volunteers  who  were  to  *  show  other  troops  how  to  mount  a 
breach '  in  support,  and  gave  the  men  of  the  5th  division  the 
post  of  honour.  The  men  of  that  division,  indeed,  were  so  ex- 
asperated with  the  slight  put  upon  them  that  there  was  some  risk 
of  them  firing  on  the  volunteers  themselves,  instead  of  on  the 
French ! 

The  assault  was  fixed  for  11  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August 
31  •  Bobinson's  brigade  was  formed  in  two  columns.  One  was  to 
storm  the  eastern  end  of  the  curtain  that  crossed  the  isthmus, 
the  other  was  to  assail  the  great  breach ;  Bradford's  Portuguese 
were  to  cross  the  river  and  assault  the  smaller  and  more  northerly 
breach. 

The  morning  broke  gloomy  and  black.  A  dense  mist  drifted 
down  from  the  high  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  girdled  San 
Sebastian  with  a  shroud  of  grey  vapour,  so  dense  that  the 
besieging  batteries  could  not  fire.  As  the  day  advanced,  however, 
the  fog  lifted,  and  a  tempest  of  shot  was  poured  for  more  than 
two  hours  on  the  defences  of  the  city.    Eleven  o'clock  struck ;  the 
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batteriea  suddenly  ceased.  Eobinson'B  men  leaped  from  their 
trench,  and  a  river  of  scarlet  iinifonns  swept  towards  the  breach. 
It  was  knowD  that  heavy  mines  were  in  the  path  of  the  column  ; 
but  twelve  men  led  by  a  sergeant  ran  forward  at  speed,  and  leaped 
upon  the  covered  way  to  cut  the  fuse  hy  which  the  mine  was  to 
be  exploded.  Starlled  by  their  rush,  the  French  hurriedly  fired 
the  mine.  The  sergeant  and  his  brave  band  were  instantly 
destroyed,  and  the  great  sea-wall  was  thrown,  with  a  terrific  crash, 
upon  the  flank  of  the  advancing  column,  crushing  some  forty  men 
beneath  it.  Had  it  been  fired  some  five  minutes  later  it  would 
have  slain  hundreds.  As  it  was,  it  did  not  arrest  the  attack  for  a 
moment.  Macguire,  of  the  4th,  who  led  the  forlorn  hope,  '  con- 
epicnous,'  says  Napier,  '  from  hia  long  white  plume,  his  fine  figure, 
and  his  swiftness,  bounded  far  ahead  of  his  men  in  all  the  pride  of 
youthful  strength  and  courage,  ISut  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
breach  he  fell  dead,  and  the  stormers  went  sweeping,  like  a  dark 
surge,  over  his  body." 

On  pressed  the  stormera.  Their  array  was  broken  by  the 
slippery  rocks,  over  which  they  stumbled  as  they  charged,  and  by 
the  fire  which  scourged  them  from  the  summit  of  the  wall  on 
their  left.  But  they  reached  the  breach,  swept  up  it  without  a 
pause,  and  gained  its  narrow  crest.  They  found  themselves  ou 
the  edge  of  a  gulf,  barred  at  its  further  edge  by  a  frowning 
rampart,  from  which  flashed  incessantly  the  flame  of  the  French 
muskets ;  while  from  every  side  a  storm  of  bullets  swept  over 
them.  The  flow  of  the  eager  soldiers  up  the  breach  was  constant, 
but  there  was  no  living  in  the  deadly  fire  that  played  on  the 
crest.  The  attack  ou  the  half  bastion  of  St.  John  was  equally 
obstinate  and  bloody,  and  equally  ineffective.  The  breach  was 
flanked  by  a  traverse  held  by  French  grenadiers ;  it  was 
scourged  by  guns  from  every  angle.  The  British  could  not  force 
their  way  ;  they  would  not  yield,  and  they  fell  fast  and  thick. 
Still  the  attack  was  fed  by  fresh  troops ;  but  both  breaches  were 
barred  as  hy  a  sword  of  flame. 

The  volunteers  from  the  other  divisions  had  been  held  back 
with  difficulty  so  far,  and  were  now  calling  out  to  know  'why 
hey  had  been  brought  there  if  they  were  not  to  lead  the  assault.' 
)hey  were  at  last  let  loose;  and,  to  quote  Napier,  'went  Uke  a 
jjhirlwind  to  the  breaches,  and  again  the  crowded  masses  swarmed 

the  face  of  the  ruius  ;  but  reaching  the  crest  line  they  came 
1  again  like  a  falling  wall.     Crowd  after  crowd  were  seen  to 
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Ebt,  to  tott«r,  and  to  sink.  The  deadly  French  fire  was  un- 
abated. Thei  smoke  floated  away,  and  the  crest  of  the  breach 
bore  no  living  man.' 

This  dreadful  struggle,  with  its  tumult  and  bloodshed,  the 
passionate  heroism  of  the  attack,  the  unyielding  valour  of  the 
defence,  lasted  for  two  hours.  The  leaser  breach  had  been  assailed 
by  the  Portuguese,  under  Snodgrass,  with  no  better  fortune. 

Graham  had  watched  the  long  struggle  &om  a  battery  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  Urumea.  He  saw  that  valour  could  accomphsh 
no  more  on  the  blood-stained  breaches,  and  he  resorted  to  an  ex- 
pedient of  singular  daring.  He  turned  fifty  heavy  pieces  on  the 
parapet  of  the  high  curtain  whose  fire  barred  the  breach.  The 
British  soldiers  clung  to  the  slope  of  the  breach  only  a  few  feet 
below  the  level  at  which  the  British  guns  were  firing ;  but  the 
British  gunners,  after  five  days'  continuous  firing,  knew  the  range 
precisely,  and  the  practice  was  perfect.  A  tempest  of  shot  swept 
along  the  edge  of  the  high  curtain,  broke  down  its  traverses,  and  J 
slew  the  exultant  French  infantry  that  lined  it.  P"or  thirty  i 
minutes,  with  this  whip  of  fiame,  the  ramparts  of  the  curtain 
were  scourged ;  then,  suddenly,  a  series  of  explosions  ran  along 
the  crest  of  the  parapet.  All  the  stores  of  powder-barrels,  live 
shells,  hand-grenades,  Ac,  piled  there  took  fire.  The  curtain  was 
lost  for  a  moment  to  sight  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  through  which 
ran  the  shock,  and  the  wavering  fiame  of  the  explosion.  Three 
hundred  French  grenadiers  were  destroyed  in  a  moment ;  then 
through  the  smoke  on  the  staggering  French  came  the  British 
stormers,  mad  with  the  passion  of  combat,  and  the  rage  bred  of 
the  long  slaughter  they  had  suS'ered.  The  French  colours  on  the 
homwork  were  plucked  down  by  Lieutenant  Gething  of  the  11th. 
The  French  clung  to  their  broken  defences  with  amazing  valour, 
bat  were  thrust  back  fiercely  and  triumphantly  by  the  British ;  J 
and,  after  five  hours  of  dreadful  combat  at  the  walls,  the  whirl-  J 
wind  of  battle  swept  into  the  town.  j 

Frazer,  who  watched  the  assault  from  a  battery  across  the 
river,  describes  the  spectacle  of  the  a.'isault  as  '  awful.'  He  took 
pencil  notes  of  the  assault,  from  moment  to  moment,  part  of  which 
is  reproduced  here.  It  gives  the  great  struggle,  so  to  speak,  as  in 
the  preecnt  tense.  ] 

Minutes  taken  daring  the  assault  of  San  Sebastian,  Augast  31 :  J 

It  b^ns  (iS  toinntee  liefote  11).'  They  reach  the  top  of  the  breach.  A  mine 
sptiegs,  but  behind  them !  AU  seenu  well.  They  reach  the  top  and  fault— it 
the]'  ar«  supporteil  it  will  do. 


"•^ 
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Mirador  and  St.  Elmo  do  not  fire.  Men  ran  too  much  to  old  breach — too 
little  to  junction  of  demi-bastion  and  curtain.  11.35  :  Much  firing.  Troops  do 
not  advance.  Bugles  sound  advance.  Head  of  Portuguese  column  cross  to  left 
in  detached  columns,  men  pass  creek  up  to  knees ;  advance  nobly  at  doable 
quick ;  fourteen  taken  back  wounded  with  grape,  about  fifty  more  turn  back ;  main 
body  advance.  Lieutenant  Gathin  [«U7],  11th  Regiment,  acting  engineer,  nma 
to  the  Portuguese  to  storm  with  them.  The  Portuguese  get  across  at  11.45,  but 
with  great  loss.  At  the  breaches  all  is  stationary.  Another  reinforcement  runs 
from  trenches  to  breach.  11.50:  More  reinforcements  from  trenches  to  bieaolu 
Noon :  Much  grape  in  all  directions  from  the  enemy's  batteries.  Breaches  are 
filled.  .  .  .  12.10 :  Fire  slackens  en  all  sides.  At  a  quarter  past  eleven  a  letter 
was  brought  across  the  water  by  Private  0*Neil,  of  the  4th  (Portuguese  run  from 
the  breach),  from  Lord  Wellington,  asking  Sir  Thomas  Graham  if  he  can  spare 
Bradford's  brigade,  as  Soult  comes  on  in  force.  12.15 :  Advancing  from  breach 
of  retired  wall ;  smoke  prevents  clear  view.  Lodgment  apparently  secure.  Two 
more  mines  blown  up  on  curtain.  12.25 :  Ditch  toward  low  communication  filled 
with  troops.  More  reinforcements  from  trenches  to  breach.  12.30:  Tzoope 
again  try  the  end  of  curtain ;  our  own  shots  strike  close  over  their  heads.  The 
place  will  be  taken!  Our  men  run  from  the  curtain.  .  .  .  12.40:  Men  going 
down  from  the  old  breach  into  the  town.  It  will  do ;  they  wave  their  hats  from 
the  terre  pleine  of  the  curtain.  Another  reinforcement  from  trenches.  Oar  men 
fire  from  right  of  right  round  tower.  This  bounds  our  ground  to  right.  1  pjn. : 
More  reinforcements  from  trenches.  This  duty  is  well  performed,  whoever  may 
direct  it.  Men  enter  the  town,  principally  by  the  end  of  old  breach  next  round 
tower.  One  man  of  1st  Guards  runs  alone  to  the  part  of  the  parapet,  twenty 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  right  tower,  and  a  sergeant  and  a  few  Portuguese  by 
right  breach  of  alL  They  gain  it  by  getting  on  the  old  foundation  of  Marshal 
Berwick's  wall.  The  enemy  lines  the  stockade.  The  enemy  runs  from  the 
rampart  behind  that  stockade.  All  goes  well.  1.10 :  Two  of  our  shots  go  through 
the  stockade ;  the  enemy  abandons  it.  One  brave  French  officer  and  two  men 
alone  remain;  they  too  are  gone.  1.15:  Enemy  still  holds  end  of  the  curtain 
next  the  cavalier ;  he  should  be  forced  at  that  point.  The  g^un  at  8t.  Blmo  fires. 
1.20 :  And  again — it  must  be  silenced.  Very  heavy  fire  of  musketiy  in  the  town. 
Horn-work  decidedly  ours.  1.25:  The  gun  at  St  Elmo  more  and  more  trouble- 
some. Firing  in  the  town  continues  and  increases.  Few  men  comparatively  on 
breaches ;  chiefiy  in  hollow  of  retired  wall  between  end  of  curtain  and  left  tower ; 
they  are  now  entering  the  town.  The  flag  was  struck  on  the  castle  when  the 
assault  began.  1.35 :  More  reinforcements  to  breach  from  trenches.  No  fire  or 
men  to  be  seen  on  trenches.  Wind  very  high ;  sand  blows  and  destroys  the  view. 
Many  prisoners  brought  into  trenches  from  the  town.  Tide  has  b^^un  to  flow. 
1.46  :  Heavy  musketry  in  the  town.  Our  bugles  sound  the  advance  in  all  parts  of 
the  town.  Our  men  are  pulling  prisoners  out  by  the  breach.  The  enemy  retire. 
1.65 :  Fire  in  town  slackens.  2  p.m. :  Marshal  Beresford  and  Sir  Thomas  Graham 
come  to  the  battery.  Town  seems  again  on  fire  near  the  right  breach.  2.5 : 
News  of  Sir  Bichard  Fletcher*s  death!  2.15:  Firing  in  town  continues,  but  is 
decreasing.  Gabions  carrying  into  town  from  trenches.  2.48:  Great  fire  and 
smoke  in  centre  of  town  near  the  square.  Two  mines  explode  in  the  town.  The 
enemy  still  hold  a  church  and  the  left  part  of  the  town.  3  p.m. :  Mules  with 
ammunition  going  from  trenches  to  town.  Three  fires  in  the  town.  Between 
rain,  and  smoke,  and  black  sky,  it  is  very  dark.  3.30  :  Great  fire  in  the  town ;  m 
dark  as  it  is  generally  at  half-past  six.  Nothing  of  the  town  to  be  seen  from 
excessive  smoke. 
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A  thanderetorm  which  had  been  gathering  round  the  crest  of 
the  shaggy  summits  of  the  nearest  mountains  now  broke  upon 
the  city ;  and  perhaps  a  wilder  scene  than  that  which  was  now 
presented  has  seldom  been  witnessed.  The  town  was  in  flames. 
The  streets  were  filled  with  the  crash  of  musketry  volleys,  the  oaths 
and  shouts  of  contending  men ;  while,  overhead,  rolled  the  deep 
voice  of  thunder,  and  from  the  black  sky  the  incessant  lightning 
leaped.  The  French  commandant  fell  back,  fighting  with  sullen 
valour,  to  Monte  Orgullo,  firom  which  he  was  only  to  be  driven  by 
a  new  siege ;  but  the  town  itself  had  £Edlen.  Yet  at  what  a  price 
had  this  victory  been  won  !  The  slaughter  at  the  breaches  was 
dreadful.  Of  the  750  volunteers  who  were  *  to  show  other  troops 
how  to  mount  a  breach '  every  second  man  had  fedlen.  The  total 
loss  of  the  assault,  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  2,000  men. 
Many  officers  of  rank  fell.  The  troops,  it  may  be  added,  when 
they  broke  into  the  town,  got  completely  out  of  hand ;  and  a 
shadow  which  blackens  the  fiEune  of  the  splendid  and  obstinate 
valour  by  which  the  breaches  were  carried  is  cast  by  the  scenes  of 
cruelty  and  licence  which  followed  the  assault.  The  men  who 
swept  into  the  streets  of  the  unhappy  city  as  that  night  fell  were 
drunk  with  the  long  madness  of  the  fight,  and  Graham  had  no 
fresh  troops  at  hand  which  he  could  march  into  the  town  to  enforce 
order. 

Frazer,  it  may  be  added,  gives  a  realistic  picture  of  the  town 
as  seen  after  the  attack : — 

I  havo  been  in  tbe  town,  and  over  that  part  of  it  which  the  flames  or  the 
enemy  will  permit  to  be  visited.  The  scene  is  dreadful ;  no  words  can  convey 
half  the  horrors  which  strike  the  eye  at  every  step.  Heaps  of  dead  in  every 
comer ;  English,  French,  and  Portuguese,  lying  wounded  on  each  other ;  with 
such  resolution  did  one  side  attack  and  the  other  defend.  The  town  is  not 
plundered ;  it  is  sacked.  Rapine  has  done  her  work,  nothing  is  left.  I  had 
occasion,  in  going  to  General  Hay,  to  go  into  several  houses,  some  had  been 
elegantly  furnished.  All  was  ruin ;  rich  hangings,  women's  apparel,  children's 
clothes,  all  scattered  in  utter  confusion.  The  very  few  inhabitants  I  saw  said 
nothing.  They  were  fixed  in  stupid  horror,  and  seemed  to  gaze  with  indifference 
at  all  around  them,  hardly  moving  when  the  crash  of  a  falling  house  made  our 
men  run  away.  The  hospitals  present  a  shocking  sight:  friends  and  enemies 
lying  together,  all  equally  neglected. 

Napier  says  that  Hhe  place  was  won  by  accident' — ^the 
'  accident '  being  the  explosion  of  the  powder-barrels  and  grenades 
along  the  high  curtain.  But  that  accident  was  due  to  G-raham's 
happy  use  of  tbe  British  artillery  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  assault. 
Jones,  in  his  '  Journal,'  says  that  *  on  inspecting  the  defences  it 
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was  found  that  the  tremendous  enfilade  fire  on  the  high  curtain, 
though  it  lasted  only  twenty  minutes,  had  dismounted  every  gun 
but  two.  Many  of  these  pieces  had  their  muzzles  shot  away,  and 
the  artillerymen  lay  mutilated  at  their  stations.  The  parapet  was 
thickly  strewed  with  headless  bodies.'  But  the  terrible  effects  of 
that  cannonade  only  suggest  how  gross  was  the  blunder  of  not 
making  this  use  of  the  batteries  earlier.  It  belongs  to  the 
a^habet  of  the  engineers'  art  that  the  fire  which  guards  a  breach 
should  be  mastered  before  the  breach  itself  is  assailed.  A  great 
siege,  however,  like  a  great  battle,  is  usually  a  catalogue  of 
blunders.  In  the  story  of  San  Sebastian  these  blunders  are  thrown 
into  even  blacker  relief  by  the  dazzling  splendour  of  the  courage 
shown  by  both  men  and  officers  in  that  great  struggle  on  the 
blood-stained  breach,  and  through  the  blackened  streets  of  the  city 
which  the  French  had  defended  with  so  much  skill  and  courage. 
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A   HYMN  OF  NATURE. 

AN   ODE    WRITTEN  FOR  MUSIC,  > 

I. 

PowEB  eternal,  power  unknown,  uncreate  : 
Force  of  force,  fate  of  fate. 

Beauty  and  light  are  thy  seeing, 

Wisdom  and  right  thy  decreeing, 

life  of  life  is  thy  being. 
In  the  smile  of  thine  infinite  starry  gleam. 

Without  beginning  or  end. 

Measure  or  number. 

Beyond  time  and  space. 

Without  foe  or  friend. 
In  the  void  of  thy  formless  embrace, 

All  things  pass  as  a  dream 

Of  thine  unbroken  slumber. 

n. 

G-loom  and  the  night  are  thine : 
On  the  face  of  thy  mirror  darkness  and  terror. 
The  smoke  of  thy  blood,  the  frost  of  thy  breath. 

In  silence  and  woeful  awe 

Thy  harrying  angels  of  death 

Destroy  whatever  thou  makest — 
Makest,  destroyest,  destroyest  and  makest. 
Thy  gems  of  life  thou  dost  squander, 
Their  virginal  beauty  givest  to  plunder, 
Doomest  to  uttermost  regions  of  age-long  ice 

To  starve  and  expire : 

Consumest  with  glance  of  fire. 

Or  back  to  confusion  shakest 
With  earthquake,  elemental  storm  and  thunder. 

*  The  mosio  composed  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  and  will  be  performed  this  year 
at  the  Gloucester  FestiTaL 
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III. 

In  ways  of  beauty  and  peace 
Fair  desire,  companion  of  man, 
Leadeth  the  children  of  earth. 

As  when  the  storm  doth  cease, 
The  loving  sun  the  clouds  dispelleth, 
And  woodland  walks  are  sweet  in  spring  ; 

The  birds  they  merrily  sing 

And  every  flowerbud  swelleth. 

Or  where  the  heav'ns  o'erspan 
The  lonely  downs 
When  summer  is  high : 

Below  their  breezy  crowns 
And  grassy  steep 
Spreadeth  the  infinite  snule  of  the  sunlit  sea ; 

Whereon  the  white  ships  swim, 

And  steal  to  havens  far 

Across  the  horizon  dim, 
Or  lie  becalm'd  upon  the  windless  deep, 

Like  thoughts  of  beauty  and  peace. 

When  the  storm  doth  cease, 
And  fair  desire,  companion  of  man, 

Leadeth  the  children  of  earth. 


IV. 

Man,  bom  to  toil,  in  his  labour  rejoiceth ; 
His  voice  is  heard  in  the  mom  : 
He  armeth  his  hand  and  sallieth  forth 
To  engage  with  the  generous  teeming  earth. 
And  drinks  from  the  rocky  rills 
The  laughter  of  life. 

Or  else,  in  crowded  cities  gathering  close, 

He  traffics  mom  and  eve 

In  thronging  market-halls ; 

Or  within  echoing  walls 

Of  busy  arsenals 
Weldeth  the  stubborn  iron  to  engines  vast ; 

Or  tends  the  thousand  looms 
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Where,  with  black  smoke  o'eicasti 
The  land  moums  in  deep  gkxxms. 

Life  is  toil,  and  life  is  good : 

There  in  loving  brotherhood 

Beateth  the  nation's  heart  of  fire. 

Strife !    Strife !    The  strife  is  stncmg ! 
There  battle  thought  and  voice,  and  spirits  conspite : 
Jojs  ever  dance  around  the  tree  of  life, 

And  from  the  ringing  ch(Hr 
Biseth  the  praise  of  God  from  hearts  in  tmiefiil  song. 

V. 

Hark  !    What  spirit  doth  entreat 
The  love-obedient  air  ? 
All  the  pomp  of  his  delight 
lievels  on  the  ravisht  night, 
Wandering  wilful,  soaring  fair : 
There !     Tis  thet^,  'tis  there. 
Like  a  flower  of  primal  fire 
Late  redeem'd  bj  man's  desire. 

Away,  on  wings  away 
My  spirit  iar  hath  flown. 
To  a  land  of  love  and  peace. 

Of  beauty  unknown. 
The  world  that  earth-bom  man. 
By  evil  undismay'd. 
Oat  of  the  breath  of  God 
Hath  for  his  heaven  made. 

Where  all  his  dreams  soe'or 
Of  holy  things  and  fair 
In  splendour  are  upgrown. 
Which  thro'  the  toilsome  jean 
Martyrs  and  faithful  seers 
And  poets  with  holy  tears 
Of  hope  have  town. 

There,  beyond  power  of  ill. 
In  joy  and  blessing  crowned, 
Christ  with  His  lamp  of  troth 
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Sitteth  upon  the  hill 
Of  everlasting  youth. 
And  calls  His  saints  around, 

VI. 

Sweet  compassionate  tears 
Have  dimmed  mj  earthly  sight. 
Tears  of  love,  the  showers  wherewith 
The  eternal  mom  is  bright : 
Dews  of  the  heaVnlj  spheres. 
With  tears  my  eyes  are  wet, 
Tears  not  of  vain. regret, 
Tears  of  no  lost  delight, 
Dews  of  the  heav'nly  spheres 
Have  dimm'd  my  earthly  sight, 
Sweet  compassionate  tears. 

vn. 

Gird  on  thy  sword,  0  man,  thy  strength  endue 
In  fair  desire  thine  earth-bom  joy  renew. 
Live  thou  thy  Ufe  beneath  the  making  sun 
Till  Beauty,  Truth,  and  Love  in  thee  are  one. 

Thro'  thousand  ages  hath  thy  childhood  run : 
On  timeless  ruin  hath  thy  glory  been  : 
From  the  forgotten  night  of  loves  fordone 
Thou  risest  in  the  dawn  of  hopes  unseen. 

Higher  and  higher  shall  thy  thoughts  aspire. 
Unto  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  pass  away, 
And  earth  renew  the  buds  of  thy  desire 
In  fleeting  blooms  of  everlasting  day. 

Thy  work  with  beauty  crown,  thy  life  with  love  ; 
Thy  mind  with  truth  uplift  to  God  above : 
For  whom  all  is,  from  whom  was  all  begun. 
In  whom  all  Beauty,  Truth,  and  Love  are  one. 

Egbert  Bbidgei. 
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IX. 

From  Mies  Elizabeth  Etchingham,  83  Hans  Places  London^ 
S.W.,  to  Sir  Richard  Etchingham,  Bart.^  Tolcamej  Much 
BuMcmdj  Wesaex. 

Dear,  deabest  Creature, — ^Poor  Margaret — ^poorer  Mr.  Weekes. 
Bat  what  a  gooee  the  poorer  man  must  be  to  have  supposed  him* 
self  capable  of  converting  Margaret  into  Mrs.  Septimus  Weekes. 
There  is  a  certain  ingenuousness  about  him  that  I  always  rather 
liked,  and  a  meekness  not  in  keeping  with  the  hardihood  of  his 
last  move.  Do  you  know,  I  wonder,  the  tale  of  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Tolcame  pulpit  one  Sunday  afternoon^  as  told  by 
Blake : — '  Mr.  Weekes,  M'm,  up  he  went,  and  he  looked  round 
and  round  all  in  a  flutter,  and  then  says  he,  "  My  thoughts  have 
gone  from  me.  Will  you  excuse  me  ?  **  and  down  he  ran,  scared 
as  a  hen  by  a  hawk.'  I  don't  feel  sure  that  valour  was  absent 
from  this  explanation,  though  terror  certainly  takes  people 
differently — making  some  speak  when  conscious  that  thought  has 
left  them. 

You  will  be  welcome  wherever  you  appear,  and  as  to  the  time, 
the  sooner  the  better.  *  Ask  the  Bajah  if  he  isn't  coming  up  for  the 
May  Meetings  or  the  Empire  Ballet,'  was  Harry's  last  injunction 
before  departing  this  life  on  his  way  north,  armed  with  much 
fishiog  tackle.    We  all  consider  you  to  be  due. 

I  recdly  fear  that  my  memory  is  failing  me,  and  senile 
decay  is  setting  in,  when  I  think  how  often  I  have  meant 
but  failed  to  answer  your  question  as  to  the  binding  of  Tod's 
'  Rajasthan.'  Were  the  book  mine,  and  did  I  love  it,  I  would  give 
it  brown  calf — good,  solid,  sober,  russet  calf.  For  all  but  butterfly 
books,  I  think  I  prefer  brown  calf  to  other  bindings.  It  has  the 
demure  look,  the  durable  look,  and,  if  fittingly  treated,  the  look 
of  quality. 

About  what  you  ask  as  to  living  on  with  Laura,  well,  yes ; 
without  a  violent  asserting  of  myself,  I  don't  see  any  way  out  of 
it  at  present.  She  means  well,  as  tiresome  people  according  to 
your  doctrine  are  apt  to  do,  and  in  h^  tiresomeness  we  see  the 
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defects  of  her  good  qualities, 
and  she  has  always  meant  to  '  do  her  duty,'  and  I  really  believe 
that  it  would  diHtreaa  and  astonish  her  beyond  measure  to  find 
that  I  wish  to  cut  myself  free.  And  then  the  opinion  of  her 
neighbours  assumes  mammoth  dimensions  in  her  eyes,  '  What 
people  would  think  ' ;  '  What  people  would  say,'  if  I  went  my  own 
way^we  should  see  her  with  straws  in  her  smooth  hair,  (Laura 
is  precisely  like  a  picture  by  Sant  that  I  came  across  the  other  day,) 
I  am  capable,  I  need  not  (ell  you,  of  being  odiously  disagreeable 
momentarily  when  my  temper  is  touched,  but  I  am  not  capable 
of  aOBtained  effort  in  the  direction  of  my  own  benefit.  I  must 
therefore,  I  suppose,  suffer  for  my  ineptitude,  which,  by  the  way, 
rather  reminds  me  of  the  Burmese  proverb ;  '  The  ass,  though 
fatigued,  carries  his  burden,' 

I  am  glad  that  Margaret's  reading  from  the  Vulgate  pleased 
you.  Her  voice  is  a  valuable  possession.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  possibly  have  asked  that  the  reading  might  be  continued 
over  the  page — '  Deus  noater  refugium  et  virtus.'  '  Auferena  bella 
osque  ad  fin  em  terra;.' 

Do  you  remember  the  '  antique  song '  that  our  mother  ueet 
Bing? 

'  0,  if  I  were  Queen  of  France,  Or  alill  better.  Pope  of  Home, 
1  would  bare  no  Gghting  men  abroad,  no  weeping  maidK  at  bome  | 
All  tbe  world  shoold  be  at  peace,  or  if  kitiga  must  show  Ibeir  tnigh^ 
Wb;,  let  them  who  make  the  quairela  be  the  only  ones  to  Sgbt.' 

But  do  not  brand  me  as  a  '^Vogglesite,  for  the  way  to  pei 
know,  is  often  through  war. 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that  Sir  Augustus  Pampesford, 
week's  absence,  has  again  appeared  upon  the  scene.  He,  however, 
now  asks  pointedly  for  Laura,  and  pretty  well  ignores  me.  Laura, 
who  always  had  a  great  respect  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
man,  thinks  he  is '  a  very  pineapple  of  politeness,'  and  I  daresay  that 
he  is  an  agreeable  contrast  to  her  crowd  of  ancient  women.  Auat 
Jane  comes  to  visit  us  rather  often ,  and  she  and  Laura  have  struck 
up  an  intimacy.  She  sits  for  a  long  while  and  puts  many  family 
questions.  '  And  what  news  have  you  of  Eiehard ? '  'Do  you 
hear  often  from  Margaret ? '  'Is  Charles  quite  well ? '  ' How  a 
Harry  ? '  '  What  news  has  Richard  of  Arthur  ? '  and  so  on  and  so 
on,  and  this  just  suits  I^aura.  There  is  no  fatigue  nor  mental 
exertion  about  it,  and  while  it  lasts  they  both  look  sleepv  but 
comfortable.     Laura  is  really  kind  to  Aunt  Jane,  and  Aunt  Jnce 
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sajB  truly  enough  that  Laura  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
objectionable  women — if  one  can  call  them  women — who  unsex 

themselves,  and  who,  she  hears,  are  really,  really You  know 

Aunt  Jane.  But  I  like  to  hear  Aunt  Jane  tell  of  the  long  past 
days  at  Tolcame— of  our  grandparents  and  their  punctilious 
ceremony,  and  of  the  formal  politeness,  which  ruffled  temper  but 
increased.  When  the  entevie  was  not  perfectly  cordial,  the  Eliza 
and  Nicholas  became  *  Your  Ladyship '  and  '  Sir  Nicholas.'  Our 
grandiather  was  something  of  a  martinet,  and  our  grandmother 
did  not  forget  her  beauty  and  heiressdom,  and  so  the  ceremonious 
mode  of  address  was  from  time  to  time  in  requisition. 

Later. — ^A  letter  'to  hand'  from  Harry.  He  seems  happy. 
The  river,  oh,  imique  river,  is  in  good  condition,  and  he  has  killed 
and  is  sending  south  a  fish.  He  begs  to  inform  me  that  his 
'waders,  when  hung  upon  a  hedge  to  dry,  were  the  subject  of 
much  perplexed  discussion  by  some  French  tourists  t'other  day. 
Mystery  finally  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Waders 
were  undoubtedly  worn  "  for  the  ascent  of  Ben  Nevis." ' 

So  effectually  mended  is  Harry's  heart — if  by  Ida  Llanelly 
ever  broken — that  I  should  not  be  surprised  if — can  you  guess  ? 
No  ?  Well,  answer  me  this :  is  it  all  in  the  day's  work  that  our 
good  brother  should  spend  hours  in  the  attic  box-room  sweeping 
the  leads  and  roofs  through  a  field-glass  when  Trelawney,  wor- 
shipped by  Cynthia,  has  wandered  far  ?  I,  too,  worship  Trelawney, 
but  would  Harry  throw  over  anybody,  everybody,  anything 
everything,  rather  than  Trelawney  should  vanish  into  space,  were 
his  sister's  heart  alone  lacerated  by  the  thought  of  Trelawney 's 
disappearance?  And  why,  please,  did  he  nearly  put  out  his 
sister's  eye  with  the  rib  of  her  best  umbrella,  snatching  the 
umbrella  from  her  without  so  much  as  a  *  by  your  leave '  lest 
Cynthia's  feathers  should  suffer  ?  Are  not  my  eyes  of  more  value 
than  many  feathers,  except  in  the  opinion  of  one  under  the  spell 
of  the  wearer  of  the  feathers  ?  And  does  it  not  require  some 
passion  equal  to  that  of  love  to  banish,  when  rain  falls,  all  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  his  own  hat  from  a  man's  remembrance — of  his 
own  Tiew  hat,  not  of  the  hat  that  had  been  sat  upon  by  the  re- 
frigerator ?  Dear  Harry.  But  even  if  Cynthia  is  disposed  to  like 
him  I  do  hope  that  he  will  be  content  to  *  mark  time '  for  a  while. 
For  Cynthia  is  very  young,  and  I  would  not  have  Colonel  Leagrave 
written  to  just  yet  to  say  that  his  child  is  engaged  to  our  brother  . 
He  might  consider  that  an  unfair  advantage  had  been  taken  of 
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the  liviog  together  circumstances.    But  this  would  never  occur 
sim])Ie-minded  Harry.     "What  do  you  think  ? 

Cynthia  is  an  attractive  thing.     Tretty  as  a  Cosway  mlDiati 
and  pretty  to  live  with :  which  beauty  is  not  always.     And 
Beeme  to  be  an  affectionate,  lovable  little  eoul ;    not  po8ses8t 
perhaps,  of  Margaret's  strength,  but  the  strength  may  be  thi 
dormant,  for  all  I  know.     And  then  she   has  that   invaluabi 
old-fashioned  possession— a  conscience.    The  Fates  would  be  kind 
to  Harry  did  they  give  him  Cynthia  as  hia  wife,  nor  would  they, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  do  Cynthia  the  while  an  ill  turn,  for  mi 
as  kind,  as  upright,  as  crystally  honest  as  Harry  are  not  plenl 
as  blackberries  on  hedges. 

Laura  begins  to  think  that  it  would  suit  her  to  be  braced, 
the  last  notion  is  that  she  and  I  should  go  somewhere  for  bracing 
benefit  in  June.     JLrs.  C'arstairs  tells  her  that  the  air  of  Scotland 
would  serve  the  purpose,  and  she  intends  to  consult  Harry  on  tl 
point  when  he  returns.     I  cannot  quite  imagine  Laura  upon 
hill,  can  you  ?     It  would  be  from  inn  to  inn  we  should  go,  as, 
our  friends  were  disposed  to  entertain  us,  their  tea  would 
strong  for  our  digestions,  or  their  climates  too  enervating  for 
constitutions,  I  suppose. 

It  is,  alas,  Laura's  intention  to  give  a  lamentably  large  dinni 
party  in  your  honour  when  you  come  to  London.  Poor,  poor 
Dickory;  try  and  hear  the  trial  well.  This  is  just  a  case  of  Lama's 
compassing  the  very  thing  detested  with  the  idea  of  pleasing. 
I  repeatedly  implore  her  never  to  do  to  others  as  she  would  be  done 
by,  but  my  prayers  are  unheeded.  J>he  welcomed  a  dinner  invi- 
tation, even  when  at  Tolcarne,  and  dro\'e  with  alacrity,  whenever  the 
neighbours  gave  her  the  chance,  through  darkness  to  depression. 

Thank  Margaret  for  her  nosegays.  The  great  boughs  ot 
pear  blossom  and  the  forget-me-cots  have  dressed  us  out  elegantly 
in  white  and  blue ;  and  the  violets,  if  the  Jinnestan  romance 
tells  truly,  should  ward  off  the  cruel  and  evil  spirits  '  whose 
malignant  nature  is  intolerant  of  perfiune.'  How  is  the  flower; 
perfumed  world  at  Tolcarne  ?  To-day,  Good  Friday,  poti 
planting,  according  to  Devon  tradition  and  superstition,  is 
rule  in  every  cottage  garden  ;  and  in  yours  too,  probably, 
Enticknap  is  a  stickler  for  old  custom  and  luck-lore.  Bid 
transplant  some  parsley,  and  eee  if  your  will  or  his  si 
stition  prevails.  He  said  to  me  once,  with  a  note  of  interrogatii 
in  his  voice,  that  he  had  '  heard  say '  the  whooping  cough 
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never  taken  by  a  child  who  had  ridden  upon  a  bear.  In  reference 
to  this,  Mr.  Follett,  I  remember,  told  me  that  when  bear-baiting 
was  in  fashion,  the  bear-owner's  profits  were  largely  augmented  by 
money  received  from  parents  whose  children,  for  their  health's 
good,  had  ridden  the  bear. 

Now  good-bye.  Take  care  of  yourself,  and  don't  forget  to 
outlive  me.     I  enclose  a  letter  from  Cynthia,  and  rest 

Your  loving  sister, 
Elizabeth. 

[Enclosure.] 

Vivian-End. 

My  dear  Miss  Etchingham, — Thank  you  very  much  for 
sending  my  satin  shoes.  I  do  not  know  how  I  would  have 
danced  to-night  without  them. 

You  would  like  the  woods  here,  they  are  so  full  of  oxUps  and 
wild  hyacinths  and  wood-anemones.  There  was  a  dinner-party 
on  Monday  evening.  Mr.  Biggleswade  and  another  clergyman 
and  his  wife  and  some  other  neighbours  came.  Mr.  Biggles- 
wade asked  me,  if  I  had  the  opportunity,  to  explain  to  Mrs. 
Vivian  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  meet  London  people,  that 
he  would  prefer  it  to  being  invited  to  dine  with  the  aborigines, 
with  whom,  he  says,  he  has  absolutely  nothing  in  common,  but 
that  Mrs.  Vivian  did  not  seem  to  understand  that  it  is  so.  But  I 
think  that  Mrs.  Vivian  understands  it  quite  well.  Stephen  thinks 
that  she  does,  and  Stephen  thinks  she  makes  a  point  of  intro- 
ducing Mr.  Biggleswade  to  people  as  *our  vicar,'  because  it 
amuses  her  to  irritate  him.  Stephen  thinks,  too,  that  she  speaks 
to  Mr.  Biggleswade  about  the  Quardian,  for  the  sake  of  hearing 
him  say  stiffly  that  he  does  not  see  the  paper.  He  has  not  talked 
to  me  much  since  Lady  Honora  and  Lady  Wilfrida  Home-Lennox 
came.  I  do  not  think  they  like  him,  but  they  say  his  poems  are 
supposed  to  be  very  clever  and  Elizabethan,  and  he  is  now  writing 
a  play.  I  hope  my  darling  Trelawney  is  well,  and  that  he  has 
not  been  brought  back  in  disgrace  from  anybody's  dust-bin  again. 
(If  he  strays  away,  does  Tumbull  look  for  him  now  that  Major 
Etchingham  is  not  there  ?)  I  hope  that  Blair  and  Atholl  are  well, 
and  that  Blake  is  not  turning  them  black  with  too  much  hemp- 
Feed.  Air.  Biggleswade  lets  his  gardener  shoot  bullfinches, 
Blanche  Vivian  says,  because  he  thinks  they  eat  his  orchard  buds. 
I  think  this  is  very  horrid.     I  shall  not  care  for  his  pretty  verses 
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about  Glycera's  buUfincb  any  more.    I  hope  that  Major  Etchinghri 
is  having  fine  weather  in  Scotland.     He  sent  a  great  salmon,  that 
arrived  last  night.     1  will  bring  you  some  oslips,  and  please  tell 
Aunt  Lanra  I  do  not  want  the  goloshes.     The  ground  is  quite  d 
With  best  love,  your  very  affectionate 


X. 

Sir  Richa/rd  Etehingkatn  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Eichvjvjkam,. 

5Iy  deah  EuZiBETH, — Harry's  attentions  to  Trelawney,  nhich 
you  report  with  so  much  interest,  afford  a  curious  example  of 
what  the  modem  naturalist  calls  '  throwing  back.'  Pursuit  of 
strayed  animals  was  amongst  the  earliest  functions  of  Intelligence 
Departments.  In  fact  there  is  a  stage  of  society,  still  possible  to 
observe  in  parts  of  India,  where  (he  chief  occupation  is  lifting 
your  neighbours'  cattle,  diversified  by  expeditions  for  tracking, 
and  if  possible  recovering,  the  cattle  which  he  has  lifted  from  yoa. 
When  the  cattle-lifter  comes,  by  the  progress  of  other  industries, 
to  be  in  a  distinct  minority,  people  begin  to  call  him  a  thief,  and 
to  make  rules  for  the  game  of  hunting  him,  as  to  which  he  is  not 
consulted.  Mr.  Shipley  tells  me  this  is  one  of  the  few  topics  on 
which  Anglo-Saxon  law  was  copious.  And,  substituting  the  com- 
paratively modem  horse  for  the  archaic  herds  of  kine,  we  may 
find  similar  developments  in  the  history  of  California  and  of  the 
Australian  colonies.  Now  it  is  the  law  of  all  forms  of  hunting 
that  ultimately  they  are  carried  on  with  regard  to  the  sport  as  an 
end  in  itself,  and  the  original  purpose  of  acquiring  food,  destroying 
dangerous  or  noxious  anim.als,  recovering  valuable  property,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  have  been,  falls  into  the  background,  and, 
after  serving  for  a  while  as  an  excuse,  finally  disappears.  This  may 
be  well  seen  in  Somcrville's  poem  on  the  Chase,  where  foxhunting 
is  just  beginning  to  take  rank  as  a  sport  for  gentlemen,  and  the 
honters  are  still  represented  as  the  farmer's  allies  and  proteetora, 
who  deliver  his  hen-roosts  from  Reynard's  depredations.  Such 
was  the  transition  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Now,  the  sport  of  tracking  stolen  oxen  is  not  easily  practised  is 
modern  England,  least  of  all  in  cities;  but  by  the  legitimate  ' 
substitution  of  the  cat,  a  smaller  and  swifter  animal,  and  following 
the  trail  across  housetops,  where  the  signs  of  passage  are  less 
obvious  than  on  a  road,  the  material  conditions  are  reconciled 
"Vith  modem  civilization,  and  the  discipline  of  intelligence,  with 
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the  concomitaBt  satiBfaction  of  the  sporting  instinct,  is  not  only 
preserved  bot  improved.  There  is  a  piece  of  evolutionary  argu- 
ment for  you.  I  have  heard  young  civilians  juet  come  out  with 
their  beads  full  of  Herbert  Spencer  deliver  themselves  of  less 
plausible  ones  in  all  seriousness — and  seen  them  do  right  good 
men's  work  a  few  years  later,  when  they  had  found  out  that  the 
gods  of  Asia  don't  rule  their  world  according  to  Western  books, 
But  a  quite  different  alternative  hypothesis  occurs  to  me  about 
Harrji's  conduct:  perhaps  our  War  Office  wants  to  go  one  better 
than  the  Germans,  and  train  cats  to  act  as  orderlies.  In  any  case, 
it  is  evident  that  he  is  carrying  out  some  kind  of  experiment 
under  secret  instructions  ;  so  be  careful  how  you  talk  of  it.  Aa 
for  the  sunshade  and  feathers  incident  I  give  it  up,  having  never 
had  anything  like  it  in  my  official  experience.  My  good  old 
friend  Colonel  Leagrave  is  too  far  off  to  consult  on  the  point. 
Cynthia  is  a  pretty  name,  but  Cynthia  Etchingham  would  make 
a  rather  awkward  hiatus.  Has  she  no  second  name  that  would  go 
between? 

You  may  remember  that  in  one  of  the  less  dull  pages  of 
Eckermann  (ioethe  is  reported  to  have  said  to  some  one  who 
urgently  asked  for  his  advice :  '  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  as 
much  as  you  please  on  one  condition.'  '  And  what  is  that?'  said 
the  young  man,  eager  to  pay  any  price  for  Goethe's  wisdom. 
*  That  you  do  not  take  it.'  And  so  it  falls  out  as  to  the  binding 
of  Tod's  '  Rajasthan,'  and  your  advice  to  put  it  in  brown  calf.  In 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  bookland,  my  dear  sister,  I  do  homage 
to  only  one  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  she  is  alive.  Brown  calf  is  good 
for  yonr  Fullers  and  Burtons,  and  all  the  better  if  it  is  the  old 
binding ;  indeed,  modem  calf  binding,  when  it  is  not  the  very 
best,  has  a  kind  of  shiny  smugness  alwut  it  which  I  detest.  Do 
yon  remember  those  old  school  prize  books,  the  remaining  stock 
of  txavels  and  antiquities  bought  cheap  and  dressed  out  in  tawdry 
gilt  calf  with  a  greasy  surface,  and  the  hideous  so-called  eccle- 
siastical binding  with  thick  ribs  on  the  back  ?  However,  I  cannot 
see  Colonel  Tod  in  any  sort  of  calf  at  all.  Those  dare-devil 
Itajputs,  as  splendid  and  as  impracticable  as  any  heroes  of  Euro- 
pean chivalry,  who,  when  all  was  lost,  would  put  on  saffron 
garments  and  perish  in  a  last  desperate  sortie,  will  not  be  con- 
strained to  your  sober  Anglican  livery.  The  Five  Colours  of 
Rajasthan,  on  the  other  hand  (you  have  never  ridden  on  an 
elephant  with  his  trunk  painted  in  theml),  are  both  too  many 
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and  too  gaudy  to  put  on  the  outside  of  a  book.  On  the  whole, 
Bince  we  live  in  a  clean  air  here,  I  think  I  shall  fall  back  on  white 
vellum,  with  a  eparing  use  of  some  little  Oriental  or  quasi-Oriental 
decoration,  Jem  has  a  pet  binder  at  Oxbridge  whom  he  swears 
by,  and  is  sure  I  could  get  it  well  done  there. 

We  had  a  pleasant  little  dinner-party  at  the  Vicarage  last 
week:  just  our  two  housefols,  and,  if  you  please,  Mxa.  Tallig, 
and  a  niece  who  is  stayiog  with  her,  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
Beses.  The  old  lady  is  really  more  active  than  she  will  admit  to 
most  people ;  she  is  cunning  in  getting  off  duty  visits.  I  wish  I 
could  leam  the  trick  of  her.  After  dinner  I  told  Mr.  Shipley  how 
the  Vicar  and  I  began  to  fraternise  over  the  curse  of  Ernulphos. 
But  Shipley  spoke  of  that  immortal  document  with  some  levity, 
Baying  that,  though  it  contains  passages  of  great  merit,  it  is  a 
late  and  diffuse  formula  not  of  the  best  period ;  so  that  Mr. 
P'oUett  and  I  began  to  doubt  if  such  sentiments  were  compatible 
with  a  sound  Shandean  faith ;  which,  as  we  had  already  made  up 
our  minds  that,  the  suspected  heretic  was  a  good  fellow,  would 
have  been  an  occasion  of  sadness.  But  he  proceeded  to  clear 
himself.  '  Don't  suppose,'  he  said,  '  that  I  would  in  any  way 
detract  from  Sterne's  merit  in  finding  and  using  the  curse.  He 
was  a  royal  thief,  and  stole  the  best  thing  he  could  find,  and  no 
man  of  letters,  with  the  best  intentions,  can  steal  more.  It  was 
no  fault  of  Sterne's  that  nearly  a  century  was  to  pass  before  we 
had  the  "  Codex  Diplomaticus  "  in  print.'  (I  had  not  the  least 
notion  at  the  moment  what  the  '  Codex  Diplomaticus'  might  be, 
and  indeed  I  had  rather  assumed  that  the  curse  of  Ernulphos 
itself  was  largely  improved  if  not  wholly  invented  by  Mr.  Sterne. 
I  am  beginning  to  know  a  little  more  now.)  '  I  have  had  to  look 
at  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  though  not  often,'  answered  Mr.  FoUett, 
'  and  I  have  noticed  those  clauses  which  I  suppose  you  refer  to, 
denouncing  various  penalties  in  the  world  to  come  upon  any  one 
who  may  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  pious  king's  gift ;  but  they 
seemed  to  me  fragmentary  and  fantastic  work.'  '  Only  you  should 
consider  the  variety,'  said  Mr,  Shipley.  'You  may  have  your 
portion  with  the  traitor  Judas,  which  is  perhaps  the  commonest 
form ;  you  may  he  swallowed  up  with  Dathan  and  Abiram ;  your 
soul  may  be  hooked  out  of  your  body  with  devib'  claws  to  be 
boiled  in  Satan's  cauldron  world  without  end ;  you  may  be  devoured 
by  the  Salamander;  you  may  be  smitten  in  sunder  with  the 
falchion  of  Erebus ;  or  contrariwise  you  may  be  delivered  over 
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to  the  malice  of  the  Pennine  demons  that  thej  may  plague  you 
with  the  iciest  blasts  of  the  Alps/  Here  it  seemed  to  me,  though 
knowing  nothing  of  ancient  European  charters,  that  I  had  one 
card  useful  for  this  game,  so  I  mentioned  that  Colonel  Tod  had 
translated  a  Bajput  grant,  though  not  a  very  old  one,  containing 
a  clause  of  this  nature  which  might  possibly  compete  with  most 
Western  productions.  'I  have  heard,'  said  Shipley,  'that  the 
Eastern  vernaculars  are  unsurpassed  in  terms  of  vituperation/ 
'  Certainly,'  said  I,  *  and  the  most  elementary  of  them  will  not 
bear  translation  in  respectable  company ;  but  that  is  not  exactly 
ny  point/  'Yes,'  said  he,  'I  suppose  you  mean  some  precise 
form  of  spiritual  condemnation/  '  Well/  I  continued, '  what  do 
you  say  to  being  a  caterpillar  in  hell  for  sixty  thousand  years  ? ' 
After  a  moment's  reflection,  Shipley  admitted  that  for  compen- 
diousness  and  comprehensiveness  he  could  not  beat  that  out  of 
the  whole  of  Kemble's  *  Codex  Diplomaticus,'  or  any  other  Euro- 
pean collection.  Then  he  began  questioning  me  about  the  Bajputb' 
charters,  and  wanted  to  know  many  more  things  than  I  could  tell 
him  without  book ;  so  we  settled  that  he  should  come  over  and 
inspect  them  in  Tod  for  himself.  Meanwhile  he  had  found,  as 
he  says  one  always  does  find,  that  the  Thursborough  documents 
wanted  much  more  looking  into  than  he  had  been  told,  and  he 
was  somewhat  easily  persuaded  by  Mr.  Follett  to  stay  on  a  few 
days  more  instead  of  rushing  bstck  before  Easter  Day.  Mrs. 
Tfdlis  was  in  a  most  festive  mood,  and  we  made  an  appointment 
for  a  view  of  those  boundary  pieces  of  land. 

Somehow  we  were  all  a  good  deal  occupied  the  next  few  days, 
the  parson  with  his  G-ood  Friday  and  Easter  duties,  Shipley  with 
his  copies  and  notes  of  documents,  so  that  he  could  only  join  the 
young  people  in  short  rides  or  potter  with  this  ancient  squire, 
and  the  said  ancient  squire  in  the  still  continuing  process  of 
putting  things  to  rights,  or  what  the  father  of  didactic  poetry 
called  '  Works '  (not  Weeks,  as  I  have  seen  it  misprinted)  '  and 
Days/  Talking  of  the  garden,  I  cannot  get  any  good  word  for 
the  bullfinches  from  Enticknap.  He  sticks  to  it  that  they  are  a 
downright  mischievous  lot,  and  he  has  seen  a  '  proper  rendyvoo ' 
of  them  eating  the  buds  zo  vast  as  they  could.  As  to  sparrows,  I 
am  inexorable  myself:  they  behave  like  land  pirates  of  the  worst 
kind,  as  I  remember  from  old  days  at  home.  Turning  the  martins 
out  of  their  nests  is  a  favourite  sparrows'  trick. 

On  Monday,  however,  being  a  welcome  fine  day,  parson  and 
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antiquary  came  in  together  and  called  for  a  sight  of  Tod;  I 
desired  Mr.  FoUett's  mind  about  the  outside  of  him  too.  We 
adjourned  to  the  garden,  book  and  all,  for  the  Vicar  is  a  great 
lover  of  sun,  and  calls  himself  an  old  wall-fruit.  '  Mr.  Shipley/ 
said  Arthur,  after  due  salutation,  '  I  suppose  it  comes  quite  easy 
to  you  to  make  out  history  from  all  those  parchments  written  in 
dog- Latin  ? '  *  That  depends  on  what  you  caU  easy,'  said  Shipley. 
*  Construing  medieval  Latin  is  easy  enough  mostly,  when  you 
know  the  common  words  that  are  not  classical — not  that  I  allow 
it  to  be  dog-Latin.  Beading  medieval  manuscript  is  only  an 
affair  of  practice  if  it  is  fairly  well  written  and  you  have  some 
notion  what  it  is  about.  But  as  for  knowing  what  tenth-century 
or  even  thirteenth-century  people  really  had  in  their  heads,  and 
how  things  looked  to  them  at  the  time,  that's  another  story,  and 
the  more  I  learn  about  these  things  the  less  easy  I  find  it  to  think 
I  understand  them.  About  as  easy,  I  should  say,  as ' — here  he 
seemed  to  cast  about  for  a  simile — '  getting  a  goal  from  a  shy  in 
Bad  Calx.'  *  Why,  sir,'  exclaimed  Arthur  with  a  sort  of  explosion, 
and  struggling  with  his  company  manners,  'can  you  be  the 
Shipley  who  was  Captain  of  the  Wall  and  got  that  goal  at  the 
tree  ? '  *  Do  they  still  keep  up  the  memory  of  that  old  fluke  of 
mine  ? '  said  Shipley,  and  beamed  all  over  like  a  schoolboy ;  and 
Tod  lay  on  the  bench,  Mr.  Follett  carefully  putting  it  in  a 
shaded  comer,  while  we  discussed  the  question  of  binding,  and 
Shipley  and  Arthur  were  deep  in  mysteries  of  Eton  football  and 
other  shop,  which  sounded  to  me  like  the  far-off  bells  of  one's 
native  village  church — they  would  be  about  as  intelligible  to  an 
outsider  as  the  difference  between  a  zamindar  and  a  taluqdar  to 
the  globe-trotter  who  knows  all  about  India  when  he  comes  home. 
And  the  study  of  the  Kajput  charters  didn't  come  off  that 
morning. 

Just  as  I  am  closing  this  I  get  a  note  irom  Charles  accepting 
for  Whitsuntide,  with  some  obscure  remarks  about  fitting  in  with 
probable  engagements  in  Dampshire.  Pillarton,  the  member  for 
the  Clayshott  division,  who  is  a  furious  old-fashioned  Tory,  and 
cannot  abide  the  modem  social  legislation  of  his  party,  is  said  to 
be  on  the  point  of  resigning  in  a  huff.  I  wonder  if  that  seat  is 
what  Charles  is  after?  He  won't  take  much  by  it  in  my  opinion : 
but  if  so  be,  let  it  be.  As  I  cannot  in  decency  be  expected  to 
oppose  my  own  brother,  it  will  be  a  good  excuse  for  me  to  keqp 
out  of  party  politics  for  a  season. 
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There  will  be  lots  of  things  to  talk  about.  I  begin  to  connt 
the  days  till  I  am  to  see  yon  again,  and  I  will  gladly  endure 
Laura's  dinner-party. 

Your  loving  brother, 

BiCHABD  EtCHINGHAM. 

XI. 

Frcym,  JUias  Elizabeth  Etdivngham  to  Sir  Richwrd  Etckmgham. 

My  dear  Diokory, — ^Thank  you  very  much  for  the  vegetables 
that  have  just  come,  and  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter 
containing  the  curses,  &c.  Cauliflowers  and  curses  thankfully 
received,  dear.  And  as  you  are  aU  so  learned  in  such  matters, 
tell  me  now  the  words  of  Hecate's  ban,  '  With  Hecate's  ban  thrice 
blasted,  thrice  infected,'  or  perhaps  Merlin  or  Songstress,  though 
not  ban-dogs,  would  gratify  my  curiosity.  When  I  begged  Tracy 
to  do  so  he  said  the  thing  had  slipped  his  memory.  The  dog 
seems  preoccupied.    He  detests  the  town. 

For  your  banning  I  will  return  blessing,  or  rather  for  your 

curses  a  charm.    Do  you  know  the  old  West-Country  chaxm  for 

the  prick  of  a  thorn  ? 

*  Ha^j  man  that  Chziat  waa  bom. 
He  waa  crownM  with  a  thorn,  • 
He  was  piercdd  through  the  akin 
For  to  let  the  poison  in ; 
Bat  His  five  wounds,  so  they  say. 
Closed  before  He  passed  away. 
In  with  healing,  out  with  thorn, 
Happy  man  that  Christ  was  bom.' 

Ask  Margaret  to  recite  the  charm  if  ever,  in  my  absence,  the 
thorn  of  a  rose-brier  dares  to  prick  you. 

Harry,  the  hunter,  instigated  by  a  primal  instinct,  sweeping 
the  chimney-pots  through  a  field-glass  for  Trelawney,  the  prey,  is 
a  picture  pleasant  and  profitable  to  contemplate.  That  the  job 
pertains  to  the  work  of  the  Intelligence  Department  is  an  equally 
pleasing  suggestion,  and  as  Imperial  interests  may  be  bound  up 
in  the  business,  I  will  take  your  advice  and  not  (Uvulge  the  &ct 
to  any  but  an  Anglo-Saxon  when  Harry  and  field-glass  are  again 
so  engaged.  Gats  are  full  of  contrivance  and  resource,  and  with 
Trelawney  as  his  orderly  ^r  perhaps  rather  as  his  colleague,  for 
the  race  is  intolerant  of  authority — my  brother  might  go  further 
and  &re  worse.    Talking  of  throwing  back  and  kindred  subjectfi, 
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is  Harry  tbe  hue  of  tbe  primal  man  ?  According  to  tlie  autb(» 
of  a  book  I  lately  read,  Trelawney's  cedar- coloured  coat  is  not  far 
removed  from  the  colour  of  the  primal  cat^sandy. 

I  really  do  feel  mentally  obliterated  by  what  you  say  of  brown 
calf;  reduced,  in  fact,  to  the  point  of  thinking  that  I  might 
possibly  better  my  condition  by  changing  places  with  the  cater- 
pillar your  letter  mentions.  Yes,  yes,  yea,  I  remember,  when  you 
refer  to  them,  those  horrible  bindings,  your  school  priws,  and, 
later,  Laura's  devotional  works.  But  my  memory,  when  left  to 
itself,  seems  to  select,  as  does  the  eye  of  the  artist ;  and  seems  to 
leave  out  of  the  picture  everything  not  in  keeping  with  tbe  time 
'  which  now  shines  with  bo  much  splendour  before  our  eyes  in 
chronicle.'  I  was  thinking  when  I  wrote  of  the  dear  old  Tolcame 
books,  attired  in  their  comfortable  russet  livery — pleasantest  of 
all  linings,  to  my  thinking,  for  a  room— and  I  was  for  the  moment 
quite  oblivious  of  the  modem  binder's  work.  Ask  Colonel  Tod's 
'  Kajasthan '  to  forgive  me  for  venturing  to  suggest  that  the  heroes 
should  go  clad  in  a  garment  that  it  disgusts  you,  their  admirer, 
to  touch  or  to  contemplate ;  and  let  me  make  amends  for  tbe 
worthlessnesa  of  my  advice  by  the  gift  of  a  book  for  your  birthday 
^any  procurable  book  that  you  will — ^and  bound  by  Jim's  Oxbridge 
binder  in  vellum ;  unless,  by  any  chance,  you  would  not  despise 
silk,  embroidered  by  my  needle?  One  of  the  few  things  your 
sister  can  do  decently  is  stitchery.  (Were  I  not  ground  to 
dust  by  your  rejoinder  I  should  attempt  now,  at  once,  I  think. 
something  gorgeous  and  slightly  barbaric  for  your  dare-devil 
Rajputs,  The  five  colours  could  be  sufficiently  subdued  by 
intrenchment  in  dead-gold  and  white.) 

Or  would  you  prefer  for  your  birthday  present  a  coppice  of 
pot-nectarine  trees  ?  I  ask  this  because  Alice  Newton  and  I  (your 
Mr.  Shipley  is  her  brother)  went  this  morning  to  the  Botanical 
Gardens  flower  and  fruit  show.  Tbe  flowers  were  a  lovely  sight — 
a  paradise  of  Red-Rambler  roses  and  silver-white  spiraa — but  it 
was  the  little  nectarine  trees,  thickly  hung  with  fruit,  that  I  thiuk 
I  liked  best.  Fruit  trees  are  not  sufficiently  u^ed  for  decorative 
purposes  in  gardens  of  pleasure.  First  the  flower  and  then  I  he 
fruit,  and  though  'the  flower  that  once  has  blown  for  ever 
dies.'  the  melancholy  is  lessened  when  the  falling  of  the  petals 
means  the  forming  of  the  fruit.  Say,  then,  if  Uttle  nectarine 
trees  shall  go  to  you,  or  a  book  ?  And  if  a  book,  please,  Sir, 
what  book?     The  arrival  of  the  nectarine   trees  would,  I  fear. 
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throw  EntickDap  into  the  dolefollest  dumps.  Everything  green 
that  grows  he  looks  upon  as  an  addition  to  the  long  list  of  his 
grievances ;  and  I  never  could  see  why  he  objected  to  the  bull- 
finches :  if  they  really  do  devour  the  fhut  buds  they  by  so  doing 
save  him  the  trouble  of  gathering  in  the  fruit. 

I  see  that  a  Tolcame  volume  that  is  rightfully  yours  is  here 
with  our  possessions :  '  A  calendar  made  at  Stratton  in  Norfolk  in 
1755/  The  authorities  quoted  are  calmingly  remote,  'Pliny 
says  that  bees  do  not  come  out  of  their  hives  before  May  1 1th,  and 
seems  to  blame  Aristotle  for  saying  that  they  come  out  in  the 
beginning  of  spring.'  *  According  to  Ptolemy,  swallows  return  to 
^gypt  about  the  latter  end  of  January/  (How  much  ^gypt 
loses  in  appearance  by  the  loss  of  the  diphthong.)  '  Pliny  says 
the  chief  time  for  bees  to  make  honey  is  about  the  solstice,  when 
the  vine  and  thyme  are  in  blow.  According  to  his  account,  then, 
these  plants  are  as  forward  in  England  as  in  Italy.'  '  Aristotle 
says  this  bird' — the.  ringdove — 'does  not  coo  in  the  winter.' 
The  calendar  ends  abruptly  October  26.  '  Here  ends  the  calendar, 
being  interrupted  by  my  going  to  London.' 

The  Vivians  are  in  Prince's  Gturdens  again,  and  Mrs.  Vivian 
visited  us  yesterday.  Azore,  the  coffSee-coloured  poodle,  whose 
top-knot  is  tied  up  twice  daily  with  new  blue  riband,  and  Mr. 
Vivian,  looking  benevolent  and  saying  nothing,  were  in  attendance. 
Mrs.  Vivian  is  none  too  well  pleased  with  Charles's  decision  to 
stand  for  the  Clayshott  division  of  Dampshire.  His  agent,  she 
says,  will,  she  supposes,  prevent  his  doing  anything  extraordinarily 
fooUsh ;  but  she  asked  everyone  present  to  explain  to  her  why  a 
radical  son-in-law  should  be  her  deplorable  fate.  A  Badical  is 
always  mannerless,  she  says,  and  when  anyone  takes  her  into 
dinner  and  immediately  begins  to. talk  across  her  to  her  other 
neighbour,  she  decides  at  once  that  '  the  man  is  a  Badical,'  and 
she  is  never  wrong.  I  wished  that  you  could  have  been  present 
to  see  the  expression  of  Laura's  face  whilst  Mrs.  Vivian  pro- 
claimed Azore's  merits  and  the  sentiments  that  the  merits  inspire. 
^  The  dog  is  a  perfect  saint,  and  I  would  far  rather  lose  my  husband 
than  lose  him ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  he  is  infinitely  more 
likely  to  be  lost  or  run  over  than  John  is.'  Laura,  of  course, 
talked  as  if  we  could  not  have  heard  aiight,  and  tried,  as  though 
with  the  object  of  sparing  Mr.  Vivian's  feelings,  to  twist  the 
meaning  of  his  wife's  words.  Her  well-intended  efforts,  however, 
I  peed  not  say,  were  needless,  for  the  office  of  a  peacemaker 
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between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vivian  is  a  sinecure.  Poor  Alice  Newton's 
listless  rejoinder  of  *  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it/  to  Colonel  Newton's 
endless  demands  is  really  significant,  though  Laura  cannot  see  it, 
of  an  unhappier  state  of  things  than  Mrs.  Vivian's  flow  of  words 
and  Mr.  Vivian's  admiring  silence.  He  thinks  her  the  loveliest, 
cleverest,  wittiest  woman  in  the  world,  and  she  finds  him  in- 
valuable as  a  background. 

I  am  distressed  about  Alice  Newton.  She  is  killing  herself 
with  her  good  works  and  her  societies,  and  if  one  expostulates  she 
only  answers  that  it  is  not  as  easy  to  kill  oneself  as  people  suppose. 
And  do  you  remember  what  a  lively  creature  she  used  to  be  ?  How 
was  she  induced  to  marry  Colonel  Newton  I  wonder  ?  He  boasts 
and  he  fidgets  and  he  is  rude  to  her,  and  to  it  all  she  says 
*  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,'  and  he  evidently  takes  the  compliance 
as  a  tribute  to  his  superior  worth* 

I  hear  through  Alice  that  her  brother  is  very  happy  at  the 
Parsonage  and  is  in  no  hurry  to  come  away.  You  and  Mrs. 
Tallis  seem  to  be  growing  very  thick.  Don't  make  her  an  offer 
of  marriage,  there  is  a  dear.     It's  not  *  expected  of  you.* 

Laura  is  still  bent  upon  spending  June  in  Scotland,  and  this 
house  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  you  and  yours  whilst  we  are  away. 
Selfishly,  I  am  glad  that  Cynthia  wishes  to  come  with  us,  for  to 
travel  Ute-Orteie  with  our  stepmother  would  only,  if  amusing  at 
all,  be  amusing  in  retrospect.  But  Harry  looks  sad  when  Cynthia 
speaks  as  if  the  prospect  were  delightful  to  her,  for  he,  with  or 
without  his  orderly,  Trelawney,  will  be  tied  to  London  and  the 
Intelligence  Department  during  June.  In  answer  to  your 
question,  Cynthia's  second  name  is  Rose — Cynthia  Bose — I  like 
the  name  Rose  for  love  of  the  Rose  Aylmer  lines.  Wliat  over 
and  above  the  bracing,  which  is  a  passive,  not  an  active  process, 
Laura  will  find  in  Scotland  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  I  cannot 
imagine.  She  has  never  crossed  Tweed  yet,  and  she  seems  to 
think  that  to  do  so  '  is  expected  of  her,'  and,  being  Laura,  she 
will  in  the  future  have  a  certain  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  she 
has  '  done '  Scotland.  (Mrs.  Carstairs'  small  grandchild  told  me 
the  other  day  that  she  had  done  astronomy.)  But  to  Laura  I 
believe  the  Highlands  will  be  savage  and  horrid  as  mountainous 
country  was  to  an  ancient,  or,  at  any  rate,  no  more  attractive  than 
the  Swiss  Alps,  as  scenery,  are  to  me.  Then,  except  as  dinner-table 
decoration,  she  does  not  care  for  flowers.  So  what  does  she 
exppct  to  find  congenial  in  Scotland  during  June? 
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I  dreamt  of  you  last  night — ^an  absnrd  dream.  I  dreamt 
that  you  told  me  that  it  was  yonr  practice,  before  falling  asleep, 
to  set  a  row  of  lighted  candles  beside  yonr  bed  '  to  attract  Fate's 
attention/  Fortunately  for  my  dreaming  peace,  the  dream  did 
not  go  on  to  tell  that  Fate  returned  the  compliment  by  setting 
you  on  fire.  And  then  I  turned  to  dreaming  of  Alice  Newton 
kneeling  before  a  white-draped  altar  as  Galantha,  and  for  candles 
there  was  a  torch  reversed.  'Our  orisons  are  heard,  the  gods 
are  merciful/  she  said,  and  went  on  to  tell  me,  as  if  it  were  good 
news,  that  at  last  she  was  to  be  allowed  to  die.  '  My  child  is 
dead  you  know,  Elizabeth.* 

The  scholarship  now  assembled  at  Tolcame  can  no  doubt  give 
us  the  right  reading  of  '  The  Broken  Heart '  dirge.  Alice,  in  a 
volume  of  lyrics,  has  it  in  one  version  and  I,  in  my  head,  have  it 
in  another.     Is  this  right  or  is  this  wrong,  your  worships  : — 

*  Sirs,  the  song.' 

Glories,  pleasures,  pomps,  delights  and  ease 

Can  but  please 
Out\vard  senses  when  the  mind 
Is  untroubled  or  by  peace  refined. 
Crowns  may  flourish  and  decay, 
Beauties  sMne,  but  fade  away; 
Youth  may  revel,  yet  it  must 
Lie  down  in  a  bed  of  dust ; 
Earthly  honours  flow  and  waste, 
Time  alone  doth  change  and  last ; 
Sorrows  mingled  with  contents  prepare 

Rest  for  care ; 
Love  only  reigns  in  death  ;  though  nrt 
Can  find  no  comfort  for  a  '  Broken  Heart.' 

Farewell,  Dickory,  for  now,  '  Multa  habui  tibi  scribere :  sed 
nolui  per  atramentum  et  calamum  scribere  tibi.  Spero  autem 
protinus  te  videre,  et  os  ad  os  loquemur.    Pax  tibi/    Elizabeth. 

xn. 

A. — From  Sir  Richard  Etchingham's  NoU-book :  left  with 
Miss  Elizabeth  Etchimgha/m  in  London, 

Friday  in  Easter  Week,  in  the  garden  at  Tolcame.  Enter  to  Sir 
EiCHARD,  Mr.  Follett  and  Shipley,  hrvngvag  hade  Tod's 
*  Rajasthan  *  and  Sir  A.  LyaWs  *  Asiatic  Studies.* 

Mr.  Follett.  Sir  Richard,  I  hope  you  will  keep  these  books 
well  now  that  you  have  them  again.     It  is  not  good  for  Shipley 
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fear       ^ 


to  see  too  much  of  them,  and  not  good  for  your  parson  to 
tempted  to  envy  and  jealousy.     You  have  made  me  live  in  fear 
that  you  will  entice  Shipley  away  from  our  Jliddle  Ages  to  these 
heAthen  Asiatics. 

Shiplvy.  The  Vicar  may  well  say  he  is  jealous ;  this  is  the 
very  censoriousnees  of  jealousy.  No  such  thing  as  deserting  the 
Middle  Ages  is  in  my  mind.  What  pleases  me  about  these 
Rajputs,  their  manners,  and  their  documents,  ia  that  they  have 
continued  early  medieval  institutions  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  like  seeing  a  pieoe  of  what  we  call  the  Dark  Ages  come  to 
Ufe. 

Sir  Richard.  There  is  much  talk  of  feudalism  in  Tod  ;  but 
to  me  who  know  nothing  of  European  feudal  history,  his  analogies 
darken  more  than  they  enlighten ;  they  need  a  fresh  commentary 
of  their  own. 

Mr.  FoUetl.  Learned  authors  in  all  ages  have  been  drawn  by 
a  fatal  attraction  to  the  method  of  explanation  which  we  call 
obscuruvi  jpfr  obecurina,  or,  in  English,  trying  to  throw  light  on 
something  you  partly  understand  from  something  else  which  you 
understand  much  less  or  not  at  all. 

Sir  Richard.  In  this  case  the  correction  is  supplied  by  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall  in  his  essay  on  the  Kajput  States ;  I  mean  bo  far 
as  he  has  shown  the  true  nature  and  connexion  of  the  Indian 
facts  on  fheir  own  ground.  But  the  result  seems  to  be  to  cat 
off  the  Rajput  clans  from  any  distinct  European  analogy,  unless 
your  modem  scholars  have  got  some  new  theory  of  feudalism 
that  you  can  fit  them  into.  I  understand  there  is  a  new  one 
about  every  ten  years.  Only  just  now,  as  Arthur  said  (he 
other  day,  history  seems  to  be  all  running  to  mangold-wurzels. 
Perhaps  Shipley  can  give  us  some  light,  as  he  seemed  to  be 
hinting. 

Shipley.  No  bght  of  naine,  but  the  clan  system  of  the 
Rajputs  does  fit  in  beautifully  with  what  has  been  worked  out  as 
to  the  origins  of  feudalism  in  France,  These  good  people  are,  or 
in  Tod's  time  were,  in  a  quite  regular  C^arolingian  stage — only 
they  never  had  a  Charlemagne,  and  never  developed  real  feudal 
tenure  out  of  their  tribal  allegiance.  And  what  ia  very  curious 
and  pleasing  to  a  student  of  charters  is  that  the  Rajput  chartera 
are  good  for  much  else  besides  the  caterpillar  in  hell  which  any- 

e  who  resumed  the  grant  was  to  be  turned  into.  Lyall  does 
not  mention  them,  but  they  confirm  his  view  exactly.     The  forma 
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are  wonderfully  like  those  of  Garolingian  docnments  in  the  West 
nearly  a  thousand  years  earlier.  Why,  it  is  lucky  that  the  gul6  of 
time,  place,  and  language  are  wide  enough  to  cut  off  all  suspicion 
of  forgery  or  imitation.  And  one  understands  how  your  Colonel 
Tod  jumped  at  full-blown  feudalism  as  the  nearest  thing  he  could 
think  of.  He  could  know  nothing  of  the  times  just  before  the 
birth  of  feudalism  in  Europe — times  which  are  dark  to  us,  as 
somebody  has  said,  in  respect  of  our  ignorance  at  least  as  much 
as  theirs. 

Sir  Richard.  Good  for  Lyall ;  not  that  I  should  have  believed 
you  without  compulsion  if  you  had  found  anything  against  his 
work ;  and  I  am  glad  you  have  a  good  word  for  Tod. 

Mr.  Follett.  Even  the  cursing  clause  appears  to  be  quite 
in  its  proper  place  by  analogy  to  the  corresponding  European 
period. 

Shipley.  Yes,  those  curses  disappear  from  English  documents 
when  true  feudalism  comes  in.  The  Norman  clerks  were  too 
business-like  to  indulge  in  such  fiemcies,  and  devised  better  methods 
of  assurance  for  worldly  purposes.  But  the  history  of  solemn 
documents  and  their  various  set  forms  is  a  great  matter,  and  one 
might  talk  of  it,  on  English  materials  alone,  from  now  to 
midsummer. 

Sir  Richard.  You  scholars  whose  talk  is  of  charters  ought  to 
know  about  seals.  Where  is  the  resemblance  to  a  seal  in  the 
flower  called  Solomon's  seal  that  grows  in  the  border  here  ? 

Mr.  Follett.  Wait  till  it  is  out,  and  you  will  mark  how  the 
blossoms  hang  under  the  leaf  all  in  a  row ;  when  a  charter  has 
many  seals,  they  hang  along  the  foot  of  it  in  the  same  way. 
Medieval  gardeners  who  had  heard  of  Solomon's  seal  would 
certainly  think  of  it  as  appended  to  Solomon's  charters  in  the 
fashion  they  were  accustomed  to  see. 

Shipley.  Just  as  fifteenth-century  illuminators  put  Joshua 
and  his  knights  into  plate  armour. 

Mr.  Follett.  While  the  armourer  himself  was  minutely  copy- 
ing in  steel  the  latest  Court  fEishion  in  pointed  shoes. 

Sir  Richard.  But  would  the  gardener  be  much  in  the  way 
of  seeing  charters  ? 

Mr.  Follett.  He  would  in  many  cases — those  of  monastery 
and  collegiate  gardens — be  a  brother  or  clerk  told  off  for  garden- 
ing duty,  and  so  learned  enough  to  know  at  least  what  the  outside 
of  a  charter  looked  like. 
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EhUt  T&JiROkBSI  amd  JAMES  f^TCHTNGHAM. 

Ja/mtB.    Are  yoo  still  on  your  medieval  swear-words  ? 

Mt.  Ffdlett.  Cnrses  on  the  breakers  of  charters  are  a  com- 
modity you  shoold  have  need  of  at  Osbridge,  Mr.  Etchingham,  if 
all  I  bear  of  yonr  refomiB  be  tme. 

JaTMS.  I  wish  yon  conld  spare  us  a  few  for  the  makers  of 
our  college  etatntea.  We  are  always  having  verbal  wrangles  over 
some  danse  or  other, 

Marga/ret.  Why  are  learned  men  bo  fond  of  bad  language  ? 
To  be  sure,  artists  are  weave. 

Mr.  FoUett.  I  think  it  is  an  affair  of  nation  more  than  ol 
profession.  Fantaatic  imprecations  and  devilries  in  general  are 
mostly  Teutonic,  or  at  any  rate  of  Northern  stock.  Our  grand- 
fathers'  favoorite  adjective  Ootkick  is  in  its  place  when  one  talks 
of  grotesques. 

SkipU}/,  I  always  see  that  Oothick  with  a  k.  It  suggests  a 
special  note  of  contempt  to  the  nineteenth-century  reader,  though 
I  suppose  it  was  not  intended.  As  the  Vicar  says,  the  Qermans 
are  easily  masters  in  that  branch  of  art. 

Sir  Richard.    But  what  abont  French  grotesques  ? 

Sh^oleif.  I  couDt  tbem  as  Franldsh,  not  pure  Gallio,  and 
therefore  as  G-ermanic  in  the  larger  sense.  Your  Italian  is 
nowhere  when  he  competes  with  the  Northerner  in  devilments. 
He  can  be  terrible,  but  not  terrible  and  ludicrous  at  the  same 
time,     Fra  Angelico  could  make  nothing  of  devils. 

Margaret.  Why  should  he,  Mr.  Shipley,  when  it  was  hia 
business  to  paint  angels  ?  I  suppose  he  had  to  put  in  devils  now 
and  then,  but  I  am  sure  it  gave  him  no  pleasure.  Do  yon  know 
those  lovely  angels  at  Florence  dancing  in  a  ring  with  the  blessed 
souls  at  the  gates  of  Paradise  ? 

Shipley.  Yea,  indeed  I  do.  There  is  plenty  of  seamy  side 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  I  don't  see  how  any  honest  man  who 
takes  them  at  their  own  word  can  deny  it ;  but  such  things  as 
Fra  Angelico's  make  one  forget  it  alt. 

James.  This  also  shall  please  the  Lord  better  than  a  devil 
which  hath  horns  and  hoofs. 

Mr.  FoUett.  Amen  to  that,  Mr.  Etchingham,  and  you  may 
keep  the  devils  for  your  restoring  architects  at  Oxbridge. 

Margaret.  Now,  Jim,  I  trust  you  are  more  careful  when  you 
call  on  the  Gainworthys.     They  are  frightfully  shocked  at  anyone 
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not  taking  the  devil  quite  seriously.  I  thought  your  college 
made  you  believe  in  the  devil,  and  renounce  Dissenters,  and  abjure 
the  Pope,  and  all  sorts  of  things. 

James,  So  some  journalists  appear  to  think  to  this  day.  We 
made  a  Catholic  Fellow  at  our  last  election. 

Shipley.  The  Queen  has  promised  us  lay  people  with  her 
very  own  mouth,  which  for  this  purpose  is  the  mouth  of  her 
Judicial  Committee,  that  nobody  can  require  us  to  believe  in  any 
personal  deviL  Under  your  correction,  Mr.  Vicar,  I  think  that 
is  so. 

JIfr.  FcUett.  I  remember  the  case,  and  it  was  in  substance 
as  you  say.  The  CSiurch  of  England  is  the  least  dogmatic  of 
churches  in  all  things  that  can  by  any  reasonable  construction  be 
considered  not  of  the  essence  of  a  Christian  commonwealth. 

Margaret.  But  is  it  the  same  for  clergymen,  Mr.  Vicar? 
Are  you  really  not  expected  to  believe  in  the  devil  ? 

Mr.  FoUett.  Since  you  ask  me  as  a  clerk,  my  dear  Miss 
Margaret,  I  answer  as  a  clerk,  that  is,  with  the  caution  befitting 
an  officer  of  a  body  established  by  law  and  under  discipline.  The 
question  you  put  is  between  me  and — ^my  bishop. 

Arthur  {entering  hastily).  Father,  here's  young  Mr.  Square 
and  half  the  Parish  Council,  and  they  want  you  to  go  and  look  at 
those  new  indosures  at  the  bottom  of  Brock  Lane. 

Sir  Richard.    Coming,  my  son.    Pa/nchdyat  ha  hvkm  hai. 

B. — From  Sir  Richard  Etchimgham,  Tdcarne, 
to  Miss  EHzaheth  Etchinghami. 

Just  a  line  to  tell  you  I  find  all  well  on  coming  back.  Mar- 
garet and  Arthur  have  kept  house  together  most  discreetly :  I 
was  Sony  for  myself  to  lose  a  few  days  of  his  holidays,  but  it  was 
better  than  waiting  tiU  they  were  over  and  leaving  Margaret  all 
alone.  Mrs.  Tallis  has  been  more  than  civil  to  them,  and  treats 
Margaret  almost  like  a  daughter.  Perhaps  Arthur  found  their 
conversation  a  trifle  dull,  but  it  is  good  for  schoolboys  to  sit  with 
old  ladies  now  and  then.  It  tempers  their  robustiousness,  and 
gives  them  a  sort  of  reverence  for  antiquity  which  familiarity 
prevents  them  firom  learning  at  home.  Of  course,  anybody  can 
teach  young  people  a  sort  of  false  external  respect  by  snubbing 
them  at  an  early  age.  But  that  is  the  way  to  make  the  real 
thing  impossible — and  very  thankful  I  am  to  you,  not  for  having 
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done  nothing  of  the  Bort  yourself  while  you  were  in  cl 
you  could  not  if  you  tried,  but  for  not  having  let  other  people  do  it. 
This  morning  we  (Mrs.  Tallis  and  I)  had  our  perambulation 
of  those  little  parcels  in  the  hams,  with  Mr.  FoUett  assisting. 
Luckily  there  were  no  treaties  with  native  princes  or  chiefs  to  be 
considered,  and  the  only  question  of  eflfective  occupation  that 
might  have  been  raised  if  we  chose  was  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  cut  the  old  thorn-bush  in  the  place  where  there  is  a  doable 
bank  and  ditch,  bo  that  one  cannot  be  sure  of  locating  the 
boundary  by  the  outer  edge  of  the  ditch  in  the  usual  way.  It  is 
really  quite  a  simple  matter  of  exchange,  and  obviously  useful  to 
both  parties.  The  only  practical  doubt  is  whether  we  must  have 
in  the  family  solicitor  and  do  it  in  due  form.  The  Via^r  says  it 
is  worth  thinking  of  whether  we  won't  just  alter  the  fences  and 
exchange  rough  plans,  and  leave  lapse  of  time  to  make  all  right. 
Such  things,  it  seems,  are  not  uncommon.  I  suppose  this  is  the 
only  country  in  Europe  where  quite  a  large  proportion  of  import- 
ant affairs,  from  the  t'onstitution  downwards,  are  worked  by  just 
doing  the  thing  you  want  and  suying  as  little  as  possible  about  it 
even  to  yourself.  As  for  British  India,  you  know,  it  is  a  land  of 
codes  and  regulations  and  minutes.  And  to  think  that  there  are 
well-meaning  '  able  officials '  who  want  to  carry  the  formalizing 
business  into  our  dealings  with  native  States  !  Well,  if  it  ever 
happens,  my  only  comfort  is  that  1  shall  not  be  there  to  see  the 
mesB. 

Parson  FoUett  agrees  in  your  text  of  the  song.     The  modem 
editors  who  print 

Tlie  oatwRrd  senseB  when  the  mind 

la  or  untroubled,  or  by  peace  refined, 

only  reverse  and  break  up  the  rhythm  of  the  whole  piece  under 
pretence  of  making  two  lines  look  more  regular.  Such  folk  are 
of  the  tribe  whom  Mr.  Swinburne  somewhere  calls  deaf  and  despe- 
rate finger-counters. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  consult  Charles  about  that  exchange  :  are 
not  such  things  the  speciality  of  the  Chancery  Bar  ?  But  he  will 
have  Clayshott  Division  on  the  brain  for  weeks  to  come.  He 
threatens  to  send  me  bia  address  in  draft — on  the  chance  of  con- 
verting me,  I  suppose — and  it  may  be  here  by  any  post.  Good- 
bye, dear  Elizabeth  ;  you  see  I  have  almost  written  a  letter. 
Vour  loving 

Dickost; 
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They  were  ProfiBssor  Fleg's  greatest  Mends,  and  they  lived  at  a 
place  called  Crlenpig. 

The  Professor  and  the  Burscoughs  had  started  off  North,  in 
the  yacht,  from  Skye,  and  after  many  notable  adventures  had 
rounded  Cape  Wrath  and  come  to  Kirkwall.  Kirkwall  is  a  quaint 
town,  destitute  of  most  things  that  make  life  worth  living  except 
a  cathedral  and  a  golf-links.  But  the  former  of  these  is  not  of 
any  great  use  on  a  week-day,  nor  the  latter  except  in  fine  weather. 
And  there  was  no  fine  weather  while  they  were  at  Kirkwall. 

This  was  all  the  more  hard  because  they  were  there  no  less 
than  five  days  waiting  for  it.  But  all  the  while  it  went  on 
blowing  as  if  it  had  never  blown  before.  At  length  they  stole  a 
chance  fine  day,  when  the  low-lying  glass  was  going  up  with  a 
pop — ^to  get  ready  for  a  yet  quicker  &11 — and  got  across  the 
PenUand  Firth  and  down  the  east  side  to  Inverness  and  the 
Caledonian  Canal. 

It  was  then  that  Mr.  Fleg  bethought  himself  of  his  friends  at 
Glenpig,  for  he  said,  '  It  appears  to  me  that  now,  my  dear  sir,  I 
must  be  somewhat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  good  friends,  and 
I  should  be  loth  to  lose  so  &vourable  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
them.'  So  Mr.  Fleg  telegraphed  to  Glenpig,  that  they  might 
expect  him,  and  began  surrounding  himself  with  all  the  Brad- 
shaws,  Murray's  time-tables,  and  McBrayne's  steamer  books  that 
the  ship  held. 

There  are  twenty-eight  locks  on  the  Caledonian  Canal  and 
twenty-eight  quadrillions  of  midges,  so  that  Mr.  Fleg  had  plenty 
of  time  for  considering  his  best  route,  only  that  the  midges  were 
a  disturbance  to  him.  But  on  the  second  day  he  announced  his 
decision,  so  far  as  formed,  to  go  ashore  at  Banavie,  while  the  boat 
lay  in  the  locks,  and  see  whether  the  hotelkeeper  could  give  him 
conveyance  to  Glenpig.  Glenpig  was  not  quite  the  real  name  of 
the  place;  but  it  was  about  as  near  as  any  other  way  of  pro- 
nouncing it,  and  among  the  Burscoughs  it  had  become  stereotyped 
at  that. 

The  landlord  of  the  Banavie  Hotel  did  not  know  Glenpig,  but 
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a  native  of  Moidart — the  district  in  which  Glenpig  lies — ^was  in 
his  employ,  and  would  be  in  at  one  o'clock  to  his  dinner.  It  was 
now  12.45.  Mr.  Fleg  spent  the  interval  standing  on  a  chair  in 
the  hall  of  the  Banavie  Hotel  examining  an  Ordnance  map  which 
hung  against  the  wall.  On  this  elevation  he  was  much  admired 
by  all  the  tourists  who  were  in  the  hotel,  and  who  looked  as 
miserable  as  pleasure-seekers  in  the  Western  Highlands  always  do 
look.     Of  course  it  was  raining  hard. 

When  the  native  of  Moidart  returned  to  his  dinner  he  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Fleg,  who  found  him  totally  unintelligible. 
Still,  from  his  references  to  *  Glenpeweech,*  it  appeared  that  he 
knew  something  about  the  place  at  which  Mr.  Fleg's  friends  lived, 
and  Mr.  Fleg  retained  the  services  of  the  landlord  as  interpreter. 
But  the  interpretations  were  so  crammed  full  of  names  which  Mr. 
Fleg  had  never  heard  of  that  he  felt  his  head  begin  to  reel.  It 
was  time  to  make  an  end  of  it,  so  he  asked  the  landlord  how 
much  he  would  charge  for  driving  him  to  Glenpig,  and  how  fieur  it 
was.  To  whic^  the  landlord  said  that  he  could  only  drive  him  to 
Glen  Finnan,  and  from  there  he  could  get  another  trap  to  drive 
him  on.  Glen  Finnan,  he  said,  was  only  fifteen  miles.  But  this 
did  not  suit  Mr.  Fleg.  He  wanted  to  be  driven  all  the  way  in  the 
same  trap.  So  he  thanked  the  landlord  and  the  unintelligible 
native  with  his  usual  courtesy  (which  included  all  the  tourist 
visitors  to  the  hotel,  who  had  crowded  round  in  their  interest), 
and  came  to  the  yacht  again. 

By  degrees  the  yacht  got  through  more  locks,  and  reached 
Gorpach  in  the  evening.  It  is  here  that  the  steamer  from  Fort 
William  enters  the  Canal.  Mr.  Fleg  walked  down  to  see  the 
passengers.  He  found  many  coaches,  crammed  with  suffering 
humanity,  about  to  start  for  different  dismal  places.  He  inquired 
of  the  driver  of  one  of  these  his  way  to  Glenpig.  *  Well/  he  said, 
'  you  can  drive  to  Kinlochailort,  and  from  there  there  is  a  bridle- 
path— or  you  might  perhaps  get  a  boat.' 

'  But,  my  dear  sir — a  thousand  thanks  for  your  kind  informar 
tion — but  I  have  my — ah — luggage.* 

The  driver  smiled  at  him  in  a  genial  Highland  way,  but  had 
nothing  to  suggest. 

'  And  how  far  is  it,  my  dear  sir,  to  this  place  you  call  Kin- 
lochailort ? ' 

*  Apoot  foor-and-twenty  mile.' 

'  Bless  me,  my  dear  sir,  four-and-twenty  miles  ! ' 
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'And  it  will  pe  apoot  seven  or  eight  from  there  to  Glen- 
peweech/ 

*  Seven  or  eight  more^-dear  me  !  And  supposing  I  were  to 
drive  to  Arisaig,  my  dear  sir  ? ' 

*  Well,  that  will  be  apoot  seven  mile  further  to  drive,  and  then 
you  will  pe  further  away  frt>m  Glenpeweech ;  and,  again,  you  could 
not  drive  from  there  to  Glenpeweech,  and  it  will  pe  a  rougher  sea/ 

'  Blees  me,  my  dear  sir — ^you  surprise  me.  I  thank  you  very 
much  f(^  the  information/ 

Then  Mr.  Fleg  came  back  to  the  yacht  again. 

He  spoke  to  the  captain  of  the  yacht  about  the  possibility 
of  being  landed  at  Fort  William  the  next  morning,  because  he 
found  in  his  Murray  that  a  coach  started  from  there  to  Arisaig  at 
9.30  A.M. 

'  It  is  no  use  going  to  Fort  William,'  the  captain  said.  '  The 
coach  from  Fort  William  to  Arisaig  passes  Corpach,  where  we  are, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  leaving  Fort  William.  This  is  on 
the  direct  road/ 

This  news  filled  Mr.  Fleg  with  consternation.  When  he  had 
frdrly  digested  it,  he  set  off  to  the  Lochaber  Hotel,  close  by,  to  get 
it  confirmed.  Of  course  it  was  still  raining  furiously.  '  Oh,  yes/ 
the  landlady  said.  *  Certainly  the  coach  passed — ^yes — ^it  was 
twenty-four  or  -five  miles  to  Kinlochailort ;  and  how  far  on  to 
Glenpig  ? — ^well,  she  was  not  certain.  Had  heard  the  name,  but 
did  not  know  where  it  was  exactly — fEuicied  there  was  a  footway 
to  it  fit>m  Kinlochailort,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  go  by 
way  of  Corran  Ferry,  whence  there  was  a  direct  road  to  Glenpig. 
Meanwhile,  anything  she  could  do  for  Professor  Fleg  was  very 
much  at  his  command.' 

Mr.  Fleg  came  to  the  yacht  again,  and  buried  himself  in  the 
Bradshaws,  the  Hurrays,  the  McBraynes,  and  all  kinds  of  miseries, 
and  finally  lifted  a  much-worn  face  to  say :  '  The  conclusion  at 
which  I  have  arrived,  my  dear  sir,  is  to  be  landed  here  to-morrow 
morning,  should  it  be  a  fine  day,  and  catch  the  coach  to  Kin- 
lochailort ;  then  to  be  guided  by  circumstances  with  regard  to  my 
friture  course.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  morning  be  wet,  I 
will,  with  your  permission,  remain  on  the  yacht  so  fiur  as  Oban, 
and  thence  proceed  by  what  the  guide-book,  I  observe,  calls 
*'  swift  steamer  "  to  Arisaig.' 

In  the  Western  Highlands  there  is  not  much  fear  of  the  day 
being  fine.    It  was  a  very  weeping  morning  on  which  Mr.  Fleg 
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put  out  bis  night-capped  head  npon  the  morrow.  He  determined 
to  remain  on  the  yacht.  It  was  on  a  Wednesday  that  they  arrived 
at  Oban,  and  it  was  blowing  strong  firom  the  west.  The  '  swift 
steamer '  to  Arisaig  started  at  7  a.m.  on  the  Thursday. 

Now,  Arisaig  is  nearly  at  the  head  of  the  same  loch  on  which 
is  Samolaman,  where  men  disembark  for  Glenpig.  Unfortunately, 
Samolaman  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  loch,  and  to  go  firom 
one  to  the  other,  by  land,  it  is  necessary  to  go  round  by  way  of 
Kinlochailort,  at  the  loch  head — a  method  which  Mr.  Fleg  had 
found  to  have  its  objections. 

But  it  occurred  to  the  Professor  that  his  firiends  had  said 
something  to  him  of  the  steamer  stopping  to  drop  people  for 
Glenpig.  So  he  went  to  the  steamer  office  at  Oban  to  inquire. 
The  agent  said  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  done,  but  suggested 
that  Mr.  Fleg  should  telegraph  about  it  to  the  head  people  at 
Glasgow.  The  telegram  was  sent,  and  Mr.  Fleg  awaited  the 
answer. 

Meanwhile  he  went  for  a  walk  in  Oban.  There  he  met  a 
friend,  to  whom  he  explained  his  troubles.  '  Glenpig  ? '  said  his 
firiend.  '  Why,  of  course,  you  ought  to  take  the  steamer  to  Gor- 
pach,  and  drive  firom  there/ 

Mr.  Fleg  entangled  himself  hopelessly  in  the  effort  to  explain 
to  his  firiend  the  difficulties  of  getting  firom  Corpach ;  so  that  his 
friend  left  him,  merely  reiterating  the  former  advice. 

Afler  this  Mr.  Fleg  grew  very  thoughtfcd,  and  again  came  back 
to  the  yacht. 

About  3  P.M.  he  received  the  answer  to  his  telegram :  *  Kindly 
see  Captain  Celt,  if  he  can  meet  your  wishes.' 

*  Captain  Celt ! '  commented  Mr.  Fleg ;  *  a  most  singular  name, 
my  dear  sir,  but  a  most  courteous  answer.  I  may  probably  look 
upon  my  request  as  half  gained.' 

*  Why,  jam  it  all,  Fleg,  man,  it's  Captain  of  the  Celt  they  mean, 
of  course.  Celt's  the  name  of  the  steamer — don't  you  see  ?  It's 
bound  to  be  that.' 

'  Ah,  indeed,  my  dear  sir,  very  possibly  you  are  right.  I  shall 
doubtless  see  this  Captain  Celt,  or  of  the  Celt,  upon  the  vessel  to- 
morrow. He  will  be,  I  presume,  upon  what  sailors  are  in  the  way 
of  calling  the  bridge  ? ' 

*  It's  most  probable  the  Captain  will  be  aboard  certainly,  Fleg/ 
the  Colonel  said.  *  It  t» ill  be  a  bad  job  for  you  if  he  isn't — unless, 
indeed,  you  mean  to  take  command  of  her  yourself:  but  look  here. 
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man,  you'd  far  better  go  ashore  now  and  see  the  agent,  abd  try  to 
see  the  Captain,  and  get  things  fixed  up  a  bit  before  you  start — 
hadn't  you  ? ' 

*  Doubtless  you  are  right,  my  dear  sir — I  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  suggestion.' 

When  Mr.  Fleg  went  ashore  he  foxmd  the  agent  very  favourably 
impressed  by  the  telegraphic  answer.  He  said  he  thought  that  it 
was  as  good  as  permission  to  stop  at  Samolaman ;  but  the  Cdt 
would  be  in  directly,  and  he  would  accompany  Mr,  Fleg  on  board 
of  her,  and  they  would  consult  the  Captain  together.  So  presently 
they  went  aboajrd,  and  Mr.  Fleg,  with  his  customary  courtesy,  ex- 
plained the  fitvour  he  wished  granted,  and  showed  the  telegram. 
The  Captain  listened  until  Mr.  Fleg  had  finished,  and  then  he  said^ 
'  Samolaman !  My  Gott !  I  hef  nefer  been  in  to  Samolaman ;  nor 
has  any  man  on  poard  my  ship,  and,  what  is  more,  I  shall  pe  fery 
glad  ef  I  can  get  in  to  Arisaig  itself.  We  could  not  look  at  it 
to-day,  with  this  wind.' 

'  Indeed,  indeed,  my  dear  sir — you  do  indeed  appal  me ! ' 

But  the  agent  interrupted  :  *  Eh,  Arisaig — Arisaig ;  I  remember 

now.     Arisaig  is  the  place  where  Mr, of  the  Scotsman  once 

sat  for  three  days  on  a  rock  waiting  for  a  boat  that  never  called.' 

'  And,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  should  fail  to  land  me  at  Arisaig,  at 
what  point  of  the  coast  would  you  land  me  ? ' 

*Eh,  there  iss  nowhere.  There  iss  only  Glenelg,  and  it  is 
thirty  miles  from  Samolaman,  and  there  iss  seferal  pig  sea  lochs 
between.' 

*  Indeed,  indeed ;  and  is  this,  my  dear  sir,  what  the  guide- 
book speaks  of  as  a  *'  swift  steamer  "  ? '  Mr.  Fleg  asked,  with  some 
heat. 

The  Captain  said  nothing.  But  the  agent  said :  *  She  is 
swift  enough  for  you,  you  see.  Your  trouble  is  to  get  her  to 
stop.' 

Mr.  Fleg  showed  no  relish  for  the  joke. 

'  Do  you  think,  my  dear  sir,'  he  asked,  turning  again  to  the 
Captain,  *  that  you  could  tell  me  before  you  start  to-morrow 
morning  whether  you  will  be  able  to  land  me  at  Arisaig  ? ' 

*  Ah,  well,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  petter  guess.' 

*  And  can  you  further  tell  me,  my  dear  sir,  if  there  is  any 
regular  service  of  boats  between  Arisaig  and  Samolaman  ? ' 

*  Eh,  no— no  serfice.  You  will  just  hire  a  boatie ;  but  you 
will  fery  likely  get  one,  ef  it  should  pe  fine  weather.'    Then  he 
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looked  to  windward  and  added  softly,  'Bat  I  see  no  sign  of 
that/ 

Thereupon  Professor  Fleg  retired  once  more  to  his  cabin, 
and  began  to  write  a  letter  to  the  THmea,  couched  in  his  happiest 
vein  of  polished  sarcasm,  on  the  facilities  of  travel  in  the  Western 
Highlands.  He  had  reached  the  point  of  suggesting  two  alter- 
native means  of  reaching  the  western  extremity  of  Moidart — 
namely,  hiring  a  horse  and  setting  forth,  lance  in  rest,  after  the 
manner  of  a  nineteenth-century  Don  Quixote ;  or  waiting  until 
Mr.  Maxim  or  Mr.  Edison  should  bring  to  a  state  of  less  imper- 
fection a  flying-machine  or  a  navigable  balloon. 

He  had  come  thus  fiur  in  his  biting  diatribe,  when  the 
^  swash '  of  oars  informed  him  of  an  approaching  boat.  He  peered 
through  his  port-hole,  to  see  a  boy  in  the  uniform  of  the  tele- 
graph office  seated  in  the  stem  of  a  row-boat. 

*  For  whom,  my  dear  sir  ? '  the  Professor  inquired. 
'  Flog — Professor  Flog,'  the  boy  answered. 

'Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  Fleg  I '  the  Professor  shouted,  in 
courteous  correction. 

The  boy  looked  as  if  he  were  glad  to  receive  the  emendation. 

The  boatman  rowed  the  boat  alongside  the  yacht.  Mr.  Fleg 
reached  a  lean,  learned  arm  from  the  port-hole  and  clutched  the 
missive. 

It  was  from  his  friends  at  Glenpig.  'Very  sorry,'  it  ran. 
*  House  crowded — ^unable  to  take  you  in.' 

*  Dear  me  ! '  Mr.  Fleg  said  to  himself,  softly.  *  What  a  pity ! 
Unable  to  take  me  in !  House  crowded,  too !  That  is  very 
curioutf.  I  wonder  how  the  crowd  can  have  got  there  I  Ah !  * 
in  response  to  a  challenge  from  the  telegraph  boy  outside  the 
port-hole.  *  Two  and  sixpence,  for  porterage !  Is  not  that  a 
good  deal  ?  Well,  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  it  is  not  ex- 
cessive.    Thank  you  so  very  much.' 

When  Professor  Fleg  next  met  those  friends  of  his,  it  was  in 
London,  and  they  treated  him  with  some  coldness,  because '  he  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  come  and  see  them  at  Glenpig.' 

Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
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POLITICAL  PRISON  LIFE   BEFORE   1848. 

In  summer,  1847,  shortly  before  the  mighty  storm  and  upheaval 
which  shook  the  whole  Continent,  there  was  abready  strong 
political  sheet-lightning  in  southern  and  western  Germany. 
There  had  been  risings  in  Italy,  then  a  mere  *  geographical  ex- 
pression,' as  Mettemich  cynically  said;  even  insurrections  for 
obtaining  a  constitution  in  chain-bound  Naples.  In  Switzerland 
the  Sonderbund  troubles  began,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow 
of  that  Jesuit  League  by  the  arms  of  the  Confederation.  In 
France,  the  corrupt  system  of  Louis  Philippe's  government 
showed  Hippocratic  signs  of  a  coming  dissolution. 

A  year  before,  I  had  had  to  go  through  a  press  trial  before  the 
Court  of  Justice  at  Mannheim.  It  was  on  account  of  an  article 
denouncing  the  harsh  treatment  of  a  private  soldier  who  had  pre- 
sumed upon  becoming  a  convert  to  the  religious  community 
founded  by  Johannes  Songe  under  the  name  of  'German 
Catholicism.'  This  mild  new  sect,  for  which  so  moderate  a  man 
as  Professor  Gervinus  had  entered  the  lists,  was  held  to  be  crypto- 
revolutionary !  The  article  had  passed  the  lynx-eyes  of  the  censor. 
Yet,  after  all,  I  was  hauled  up  before  the  stem  judges. 

From  this  prosecution  I  issued  unscathed,  thanks  to  the 
eloquence  of  Friedrich  Hecker,  then  one  of  the  best  jurisconsults 
and  leader  of  the  advanced  Liberal  group  in  the  Baden  House  of 
Commons.  Perhaps  a  kind  of  secret  sympathy  of  the  judges  with 
freer  aspirations  had  something  to  do  with  the  sentence  of  not 
guilty.  I,  too,  spoke  in  my  own  defence.  The  proceedings  were 
strictly  secret.  A  strange  feeling  overcame  me  when,  in  the  large 
hall  amply  furnished  with  seats  for  an  audience,  we  stood  quite 
alone  before  the  Court.  It  was  as  if  one  had  to  face  a  Tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition  or  a  Vehm-Oericht.  Strangely  did  the  walls  echo 
our  voices,  with  hollow  sound  in  the  vacant  room.  The  charge 
was  one  of  incitement  to  sedition.  A  condemnation  would  have 
meant  a  good  many  years  of  the  most  severe  imprisonment. 

When  the  judges  withdrew  for  deliberation,  Hecker,  who  was 
of  a  somewhat  impulsive  temperament,  could  not  restrain  himself 
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from  stealing  up  the  steps  of  the  stage  on  which  the  judges  had 
sat,  and  listening  at  the  key-hole.  With  radiant  face  he,  after  a 
short  while,  gave  me  to  understand  by  signs  that  we  had  won  the 
case.  Scarcely  had  he  stepped  down  again  on  his  toes,  when  the 
Court  solemnly  rustled  in  and  proclaimed  the  sentence  of  not 
guilty.  Immediately  the  Crown  Prosecutor  entered  his  appeal  to 
the  High  Court,  which '4:hen  sat  in  the  Grand-ducal  Castle.  But 
there,  too,  the  first  sentence  was,  after  some  time,  upheld.  All 
this  looked  like  a  promise  of  better  days  coming. 

This  prosecution  had  been  begun  against  me  when  I  was  still 
a  student  at  Heidelberg  University.  There  I  had  been  active  in 
political  affairs,  durinjg  communal  and  parliamentary  elections,  in 
friendly  connection  with  the  leading  Liberals  of  the  town  and  their 
respected  and  widely  known  head — the  Burgomaster  Winter. 
AiAong  undergraduates,  citizens,  workmen,  and  peasants,  as  well  as 
in  the  gymnastic  associations,  I  had  sought  to  work  for  national 
freedom  and  unity.  For  this  same  object  I  had  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  press  in  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Prussia.  The 
result  was  that,  together  with  three  associates  at  the  Uidversity, 
who  were  similarly,  though  less  strongly,  compromised,  I  received 
in  1846  the  consilium  abeundi.    In  other  words,  I  was  rusticated. 

The  Senate  of  the  University,  it  is  true,  was  against  this 
measure  which  had  been  tiakeri  by  the  Curator.  In  that  dreary 
period  of  oppression,  this  body  of  professors  had  the  courage  of 
declaring  that  *  political  activity  was  every  citizen's  right ;  there- 
fore also  every  student's.'  But  the  Home  Secretary,  to  whoni  the 
matter  was  submitted,  stood  by  the  Curator.  When  a  further 
appeal  was  addressed  to  the  whole  State  Ministry  or  Cabinet,  Govern- 
ment confirmed  the*  virtual  decree  of  expulsion.  So  we  had  to  say 
good-bye  to  our  Alma  Mater  on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar  and  her 
entrancingly  charming  surroundings.  For  my  part,  I  was  addi- 
tionally punished  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  scholarship  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  me  at  Karlsruhe,  when  lea^ng  for  Heidelberg, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  College  of  Professors.  It  was  a  scholar- 
ship much  aimed  at  by  several  schoolfellows ;  but,  desirable  as  it 
was,  it  had  been  granted  to  me,  quite  unsought  and  unexpected. 

Being  forced  to  leave,  we  were  triumphantly  taken  out  by  many 
prominent  citizens  in  open  carriages,  when  a  banquet  was  given  to 
us  before  the  gates  of  the  town.  I  then  went  to  the  University  of 
Bonn,  where  several  student  friends  from  Heidelberg  also  took  up 
their  abode ;  among  them  the  later  Baden  Minister  of  Finances, 
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Moritz  Ellstatter,  and  a  dear  associate,  Busch,  a  Mecklenbturger, 
who  soon  was  to  become  to  me  a  deliverer  from  a  most  serious 
danger.  The  details  of  this  case  once  more  throw  a  cnrions  light 
on  the  state  of  things  in  the  strange  days  before  1848. 

There  was  then  no  German  right  of  citizenship ;  only  a  right 
of  residence  in  some  particular  State — and  what  kind  of  a  right  I 
National  unity  merely  existed  in  so  far  as  lUl  the  princely  G-ovem- 
ments  combined  in  carrying  out  measures  of  persecution  against 
any  oppenent  of  theira,  wherever  found.  Thus  the.  moderate 
Nestor  of  German  Constitutionalists,  Adam  von  Itzstein,  and  his 
friend  Hecker,  both  members  of  the  Baden  'House  of  QonmionSy 
had  been  expelled  from  Berlin,  simply  because  they  had  gone  there 
for  a  visitr  No  wonder,  the  inquiry  concerning  the  Press  trial 
instituted  against  me  was  continued  at  Bonn  before  the  University 
Court,  to  which  students  were  amenable.  The  examination  was 
a  severe  one ;  all  the  more  so  because  I  had  resumed  my  literary 
activity  there.  Though  done  anonymously,  it  was  pretty  well  known 
to  the  authorities  by  postal  espionage.  Moreover,  I  had  given 
fresh  offence,  because,  among  undergraduates  of  the  Rhenish  city 
also,  I  tried  to  promote  our  views ;  whereas  the  rector,  in  his  in- 
augural address,  had  cynically  told  us  that  he  would  not  mind  our 
pursuing  a  life  of  pleasures,  but  that  we  mjist  steer  clear  of  any- 
thing bringing  us  into  conflict  with  the  authorities  on  political 
grounds.  The  indignation  I  felt  on  listening  to  this  counsel  it 
would  be  difficult  to  describe. 

To  the  sharp  questions  put  to  me  before  the  University  Court, 
I,  no  doubt,  gave  equally  sharp  answers,  or  perhaps  even  a  little 
more  so,  as  I  did  not  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation on  Prussian  soiU  Little  did  I  suspect  what  this  would 
lead  to.  One  day,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  fatally  enmeshing 
me,  I  was  to  be  implicated  in  an  affair  which  might  have  cost  me 
my  head.  In  a  hideous  nocturnal  street  scrimmage  between 
soldiers  and  students  belonging  to.  so-called  '  Corps,'  a  hussar  had 
been  stabbed  and  killed.  Before  the  University  Court,  a  Pedellj 
or  minor  proctor,  a  wretched  fellow  who  must  have  been  primed^ 
asserted  that  he  had  recognised  me  as  the  guilty  person.  Now, 
on  that  same  night  I  had  been  quietly  in  my  bed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  acts  of  common 
brutality,  and  no  complaint  had  ever  arisen  against  my  mode  of 
life  at  the  University.  When  I  indignantly  declared  the  assertion 
of  the  Pedell  to  be  a  lie,  he,  with  finger  threateningly  pointed  at 
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me.  repeated  his  menilacioui;  a-tatement  <fb  his  oath,     Sucli  meatlff^ 
of  getting  at  a  politically  marked  man  by  a  somewhat  roundabout 
way,  were  then  not  infrequent. 

After  my  friend  Busch  had  heard  of  this,  he,  without  saying 
'a  word — for  this  was  his  taciturn  northern  manner,  which  only 
now  aod  then  was  interrupted  by  a  sudden  outbreak  of  almost 
passionately  warm  sentiment — qoietly  went  to  the  University 
Court,  declaring  on  his  oath  that  I  had  never  stirred  from  home  on 
that  evening.  His  rooms  and  mine,  facing  the  University  building, 
were  connected  by  inner  doors.     This  circumstance  saved  me. 

After  my  studies  were  over  at  Bonn,  I  once  more  went  south, 
to  my  native  town,  Mannheim.  In  spite  of  the  decree  of  expul- 
sion, I  repeatedly  visited  Heidelberg  in  secret,  in  order  to  make 
speeches  there  before  citizens  and  students  in  the  large  hall  of  a 
hotel  .whose  proprietor  belonged  to  our  party.  I  used  disguise  on 
those  occasions.  Once,  I  remember,  I  put  on  the  garb  and  the 
cap  of  a  butcher,  which  I  had  borrowed.  ISut  it  was  just  in  this 
masquerade,  which  apparently  suited  me  ill,  that  I  was  recognised, 
arrested,  and  brought  before  the  authorities.  After  being  detained 
only  a  very  few  momenta,  I  was,  however,  released,  after  having 
declared  that  my  University  time  was  over. 

One  of  those  clandestine  speeches  or  lectures,  which  was  secretly 
printed  as  a  pamphlet  and  largely  circulated,  referred  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  '  United  Diets'  at  Berlin  by  Frederick  William  iV, — 
a  worse  than  niediisval  caricature  of  a  Parliament.  In  granting 
it,  the  king  himself  had  said,  in  his  peculiar  phraseology,  that, 
'  between  our  Lord  God  in  Heaven  and  the  country,  no  written 
piece  of  paper  (meaning  a  Constitution)  shall  be  allowed  to 
intrude.'  Had  the  authorship  of  the  pamphlet,  which  dealt  rather 
strongly  with  these  utterances,  been  found  out,  a  colossal  trial 
for  high-  treason  would  certainly  have  been  the  result.  When 
such  lectures  were  given,  the  window-shutters  were  closed,  and 
men  so  posted  as  to  watch  the  approaches,  in  order  that  lights 
might  be  quickly  extinguished  in  case  of  need,  and  those  pre- 
sent be  enabled  to  group  themselves  innocently  in  various  rooms. 
However,  the  police  never  had  an  inkling  of  what  was  going  on. 

At  Mannheim  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  her  who,  a  little 
later,  in  revolutionary  time,  became  my  wife,  after  her  first 
husband's  death.  In  August  1847  I  paid  a  visit  to  Friederike  in 
the  lovely  Durkheim,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  where  she  had  gone  for 
'he  summer.     The  clandestine  propagandism  of  pamphlets  was  at 
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that  time  in  fall  swin^.  Many  flysheets  were  smnggled  into 
Germany  from  Switzerland  and  Alsace:  writings  and  songs  by 
Heinzen,  Herwegh,  Freiligrath,  and  others. 

As  I  said  good-bye  at  Mannheim  to  an  acquaintance  who  was . 
manager  in  a  publishing  firm,  he  fetched  from  behind  a  shelf  a 
little  packet  of  such  forbidden  things,  presenting  them  a£!  a 
friendly  gift.  His  name  was  Prince ;  but  his  political  leanings 
were  quite  the  other  way.  The  leaflet,  printed  on  the  thinnest 
paper  for  hidden  transport,  was  Heinzen's  The  Oerman  Famine 
and  The  Oerman  Princes.  It  contained  an  appeal  to  the  working 
classes  in  town  and  country,  among  whom  there  was  fearful  dis- 
tress in  1847 — so  much  so  that  many  ^ bread  and  potato  riots' 
occurred  all  over  the  country*  I  took  some  of  these  pamphlets 
with  me  and  travelled  to  Diirkheim. 

It  so  happened  that  the  eccentric  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria,  then 
hated  throughout  G-ermany  for  his  despotic  ways,  and  satirised 
for  his  impossible  poetry  and  his  scandalous  connection  with  Lola 
Montez,  the  'Spanish  daQcer'  (she  was  in  reality  of  different' 
national  origin),  was  mentioned  in  the  little  pamphlet.  A  chance 
which  could  not  have  been  thought  out  better,  or  rather  in  more 
improbable  manner,  for  a  theatrical  play,  would  so  have  it  that  the 
king  came  to  the  very  same  hotel  where  we  were  staying.  It  was 
the  *  Vier  Jahreszeiten '  Q  Four  Seasons '),  famed  for  its  pleasant 
hostess,  the  Beautiful  Anna,  as  she  was  universally  called.  The 
guests  in  the  hotel  were  shown  the  splendidly  furnished  bedroom, 
where  his  Majesty  was  to  take  his  rest.  But  what  his  Majesty, 
standing  late  one  night  on  the  first  landing,  shouted  down  as  his 
desire  or  command,  cannot  be  mentioned  here.  It  would  seem  too 
improbable,  though  it  is  strictly  true. 

These  were  glorious  August  days,  and  we  wanted  to  enjoy 
them.  A  hot  sun  shone  when  we  made  a  trip,  with  Friederike's 
children  and  their  governess,  to  Neustadt  on  the  Haardt — a  little 
town  known  for  the  advanced  views  of  its  inhabitants,  which  were 
then  shared  by  the  large  majority  of  the  people  of  Bhenish 
Bavaria.  I  had  bcK^n  there  shortly  before,  during  a  great 
gathering  of  gymnastic  associations,  and  striven  among  them  to 
spread  our  principles  of  national  freedom  and  union  and  of  social 
progress.  Having  made  a  few  good  acquaintances  among  the 
citizens,  I  was  glad  to  go  to  Neustadt  once  more  on  a  visit. 

As  we  drove  along  on  the  parched  road,  amidst  clouds  of  white 
dust,  a  journeyman,  with  heavy  valise  on  his  back,  came  running 
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by  the  side  of  the  carriage,  begging  for  a  Zehrpfennig  or  viaS^ 
cuTTi.  By  the  trades'  ruies  then  prevailing,  a  handicraftsman  was 
expected  to  make  a  number  of  travelling  rounds  ere  be  could 
set  up  aa  a  master  with  the  guild's  approval  of  a  piece  of  work- 
manship  he  bad  to  lay  before  it.  To  ask  for  alma  on  bis  way  was 
then  an  accepted  custom,  far  more  honoured  in  the  obseri-ance 
than  in  the  breach.  Such  doles  were  not  even  looked  upon  as  alms 
— as  bttle  as  in  olden,  even  in  somewhat  recent,  times  the  claim 
of  the  wandering  student'  was  when  he  came  to  any  scholar's 
bouse,  openly  saying :  '  Pauper  studimus petit  vi'it'wwm.' 

We  felt  great  pity  for  the  poor  perspiring  fellow.  Friederike 
at  once  took  out  a  piece  of  silver,  and  being  struck  by  a  Euddea 
thought  of  combiniug  charity  with  the  propaganda  of  patriotic 
ideas,  wrapped  it  in  the  tiny  pamphlet  she  had  with  her.  She 
naturally  imagined  that  it  was  well  calculated  to  speak  to  the 
mind  and  the  heart  of  a  suffering  working  man — that  class  being 
then  quite  at  the  mercy  of  an  overbearing  police.  It  is  true,  I 
bad  doubts  as  to  whether  it  was  advisable  thus  to  trust,  on  the 
spur  of  tbe  moment,  an  utterly  unknown  person,  and  I  was  going 
to  say  so.  But  there  was  scarcely  time  left  for  a  word  of  warn- 
ing, for  Friederike  had  been  so  quick  in  throwing  the  money  to 
the  poor  fellow  that  the  whole  was  over  in  a  moment. 

8be  rose  in  the  carriage  to  look  back,  whether  be  had  picl 
up  the  coin,  and  what  be  would  do  with  the  paper. 

■  Yes  ! '  she  exclaimed  joyously ;  '  be  has  opened  the  Ii 
and  now  he  13  reading  it ! ' 

I  sat  opposite  to  her,  and  could  not  see.    Presently,  the  cl 
of  dust  made  tbe  man  himself  nearly  invisible. 

When  we  arrived  at  \eustadt  we  alighted  at  an  ii 
a  while  we  were  waited  upon  in  an  unlooked-for  manner, 
police  official,  accompanied  by  gendarmes,  declared  he  had 
arrest  us.  It  came  out  that  the  wretch  of  a  journeyman  had  run 
in  hot  haste  to  Neustadt,  to  denounce  us  as  guilty  of  high  treason 
and  l&se-majesU,  and  to  pocket  tbe  pay  for  it.  If  I  remember 
aright,  tbe  sum  legally  fixed  for  such  informer's  service  was  a  good 
one  for  a  workman — ^just  thirty  gulden  or  pieces  of  silver. 

In   the  pamphlet  not  only  the  King  of  Bavaria  was  spoken 

of.  whom  so  strange  a  fatality  bad  led  to  the  hotel  of  the  '  Four 

ma.'     But  misfortune  so  willed  it  that  tbe  fellow  whom  we 

iahed  to  helji  in  his  distress  had  formerly  been  in  the  service 

Bavarian  police !     Truly,  a  complication  which  could  not 

been  invented  more  dramatically. 
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After  a  short  examination,  we  were  separately  caged  in  prison. 
The  children  were  sent  back  with  the  governess  to  Ddrkheim, 
and  afterwards  to  Mannheim.  They  were  Mathilde,  who  later  be- 
came distinguished  in  England  as  a  poetess,  and  Ferdinand,  who  in 
1866,  on  the  eve  of  what  Prince  Bismarck  himself  in  later  years 
described  as  '  a  fratricidal  war,'  died  a  tragiq  death  at  Berlin. 

High  treason  and  Ihse-MajeaU  combined  formed  a  terrible 
outlook.  For  the  latter  crime  alone,  Br.  Eisenmann,  a  medical 
man  of  note,  and  editor  of  the  Bairisdie  Volkablattf  had  been 
condenmed  to  lifelong  hard  labour,  and  compelled,  in  addition, 
under  this  very  king  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  to  make  an  apology 
on  his  knees  before  the  portrait  of  his  Majesty  I  Such  was  the 
cruel  law  then  in  force. 

I  was  distracted  by  apprehensions  for  Friederike.  At  the 
same  time  I  was  tormented  by  a  thought  of  the  danger  threaten- 
ing the  renowned  leader  of  the  Liberal  Constitutional  party,  Herr 
von  Itzstein,  from  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  a  very  hazardous  kind 
on  me,  concealed  between  the  cloth  and  the  lining  of  my  waist- 
coat. The  letter  referred  to  the  daughter  of  the  burgomaster, 
Tschech,  who  had  made  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  King  Frederick 
William  IV.  of  Prussia. 

According  to  the  barbarous  Prussian  law  of  that  time,  the 
regicide  was  to  be  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution  on  a  cow- 
hide, whilst  his  next  blood-relations,  although  utterly  guiltless, 
were  to  be  placed  under  police  supervision  in  a  kind  of  duress. 
After  Tschech  had  been  beheaded,  his  innocent  daughter  was  kept 
a  virtual  prisoner  in  the  manse  of  a  clergyman.  At  last  she  suc- 
ceeded in  making  her  escape,  and  appeared  at  Mannheim,  wholly 
destitute  of  means.  She  knew  no  one  there.  She  only  knew 
the  names  of  Itzstein  and  Hecker,  wKo,  years  before,  had  been 
expelled  from  Berlin.  Singing  the  bell  at  Itzstein's  house,  she 
intended  asking  for  some  aid  in  her  terrible  position  as  a  starving 
fugitive,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  reach  Switzerland.  Itzstein 
was  away  on  his  estate  at  Hallgarten  in  the  Sheingau.  In  her 
despair,  the  helpless  girl  went  to  Hecker's  house,  where  she 
received  some  sustenance.  The  question  then  was,  how  to  provide 
further  for  her  in  her  exile. 

It  was  a  risky  affair  for  Herr  von  Itzstein — who  in  the  Baden 
House  of  Deputies  always  maintained  a  cautious  attitude,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  friendship  with  Hecker,  the  Democratic  spokesman, 
seldom  &iled,  as  a  leader  of  the  united  Opposition,  to  make  his 
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bow,  so  to  Bay,  before  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Griaiid  Duke — ^to  take 
part  in  the  collection  of  pecnniaiy  means  for  the  daughter  of  a 
would-be  regicide.     Itzstein,  therefoiey  entrosted  the  matter  to  a 
discreet  friend.    He  also  wrote  a  letter  which,  handed  to  me 
served  as  a  fall  power  for  gathering  subscriptions. 

Thus  all  things  had  conspired  to  produce  an  inextricable  net- 
work of  snares.  Nay,  in  the  hotel,  where  King  Ludwig  had  so 
unexpectedly  arrived,  I  had  left  a  number  of  the  compromising 
leaflets,  though  so  well  concealed  that  I  could  hope  they  would 
not  be  found.  In  {iou^t,  they  were  not  discovered ;  perchance  through 
the  quick  action  of  the  owners  of  the  'Four  Seasons.'  The 
treacherous  journeyman  was,  however,  a  dangerous  witness ;  and 
now  the  discovery  of  Itzstein's  letter  was  threatening.  What  could 
be  done  to  get  rid  of  what  I  secretly  carried  on  me  in  my  waistooat? 

The  cell  in  which  I  was  locked  up  at  Neustadt  was  furnished 
scantily  enough.  It  was  evidently  intended  for  common  criminals 
or  vagabonds.  No  one,  at  this  time  of  the  day,  would  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  its  arrangements.  There  was  a  straw  mattress 
on  the  floor,  which,  on  lying  down  in  the  evening,  I  found  to  be 
swarming  with  little  worms.  Over  it,  a  blanket  and  nothing  more. 
Instead  of  a  chair  and  a  table,  a  so-called  Holzbock^  that  is,^  a 
jack  or  eawing-trestle,  on  which  one  had  to  sit  as  well  as  to  put 
and  take  a  meal. 

No  sooner  was  I  in  the  cell  than  I  took  Itzstein's  letter  from 
the  little  slit  of  my  waistcoat,  tore  off  his  signature  and  some  of 
the  chief  compromising  passages,  and  for  safety's  sake  actually 
chewed  and  ate  some  parts  of  them.  It  was  difficult  swallowing, 
indeed — a  most  horrid  sensation.  The  remainder  I  began  to  tear 
in  pieces,  and,  after  having  chewed  some  of  them  too,  made 
pellets,  which  I  popped  out  through  the  cross-bars. 

Huddenly  there  was  a  noise  in  the  corridor.  I  heard  steps, 
and  what  seemed  to  be  the  clanking  of  a  bundle  of  heavy  keys, 
(iuickly  I  threw  the  torn  pieces  of  paper  into  the  slop  pail. 

The  administrator,  or  head  warder,  of  the  prison  (I  do  not 
know  what  his  real  position  or  title  was)  proved  a  very  kind  man. 
IiiHteud  of  sending  a  meal  into  my  cell  in  the  evening,  he  asked 
me,  through  the  turnkey,  to  come  up  to  his  own  room  to  sup 
with  hiH  family.  In  the  conversation  he  avoided  everything  that 
might  have  seemed  to  bear  upon  our  case.  Friederike,  I  learnt 
later,  had  also  had  to  pass  the  night  on  a  straw  mattress,  though 
with  somewhat  better  surroundings. 
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Next  morning  I  was  conveyed  on  foot,  handcuffed,' under 
the  escort  of  a  gendarme  on  horseback.  Another  gendarme  on 
foot  followed  behind,  with  fixed  bayonet  on  his  gun.  It  was  one 
of  the  loveliest  mornings.  The  sun  shone  brilliantly,  and  there 
were  still  traces  of  dew  on  the  grass.  The  horseman,  no  doubt, 
had  been  added  with  a  view  of  preventing  all  danger  of  a  rescue. 
After  some  time,  when  we  were  well  in  the  open  country,  he 
turned  back,  and  the  gendarme  on  foot  alone  accompanied  me. 

At  a  village  he  led  me  into  an  inn.  To  my  astonishment, 
after  having  put  his  gun  into  a  comer  of  the  room,  he  went  out 
for  about  five  minutes  or  more,  leaving  me  alone.  The  hostess, 
who,  in  his  absence,  came  in  to  place  some  wine  for  him  on  the 
table,  looked  with  the  fullest  friendliness  upon  me,  and  spoke  a 
few  kind  words.  Like  wildfire,  it  had  been  bruited  about  under 
what  charge  we  had  been  ^urrested;  and  this,  among  the  free- 
minded  people  of  the  Palatinate,  was  rather  a  claim  to  hearty 
sympathy. 

The  hostess  went  out,  and  I  was  still  alone.  The  thought 
struck  me  that  here  was  a  chance  of  escape.  How  if  I  were  to 
seize  the  gun,  and  to  make  a  run  for  the  next  turning  of  a  street, 
going  into  the  first  peasant's  house,  and  asking  for  shelter  by 
explaining  to  him  that  I  was  a  political  prisoner  ?  My  hands 
were  so  manacled  that  the  slight  chain  which  connected  the 
shackles  left  me  some  free  play  of  movement.  At  any  rate,  even 
if  I  were  refused  shelter  and  caught  again,  my  position  could 
scarcely  be  much  worse  than  before. 

The  idea  had  no  sooner  entered  my  mind  than  I  dismissed  it 
forthwith.  I  could  not  fly,  leaving  Friederike  in  the  grasp  of  the 
jailers.  Even  the  obvious  thought  that  her  counsel,  when  it  came 
to  the  trial,  might  use  the  circumstance  of  my  flight  for  designat- 
ing me  as  the  only  guilty  one,  and  thus  facilitate  her  release, 
could  not  overcome  my  repugnance  to  seeking  safety  for  myself. 

Presently  the  gendarme  returned.  So  we  went  on  until  we 
reached  another  place,  where  I  was  put,  during  the  night,  into 
one  of  the  worst  holes  imaginable.  It  was  scarcely  larger  than 
the  compartment  of  a  stable.  The  low,  narrow  cell  was  wholly 
taken  up  by  a  slanting  piece  of  board,  on  which,  at  night,  two 
men  might  lie  close  together.  No  chair;  no  table.  Only  a 
large  earthen  pot — not  for  washing  purposes.  That  was  all.  No 
possibility  of  ventilation.  I  lay  down  on  the  filthy  straw  mattress 
in  my  clothes,  and  awoke  with  a  racking  headache. 
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In  the  morning  I  was  led  further  on,  handcuffed,  to  the  House 
of  Correction  at  Frankenthal ;  which  Kriederike  had  reached,  in 
the  meanwhile,  by  carriage.     But  we  could  not  see  each  other. 

At  Frankenthal  the  handcuffs  were  taken  off.  I  was  placed 
in  a  cell  where  I  found  a  man  charged  with  murder  and  another 
with  theft.  The  murderer  had  been  a  Germau  soldier  in  the 
Greek  army.  He  was  accused^ — «o  he  said — of  having  killed  his 
wife.  This  ex-trooper  of  King  Otto  (a  brother  of  the  reigning 
King  of  Bavaria)  was  a  fine -loo  kins;,  dark-eyed  man,  with  criap 
black  hair,  of  rather  prepossessing,  almost  noble,  features,  though 
deeply  pock-marked.  He  bad  a  winning  voice  and  manners,  but 
was  much  oppressed  by  melancholy.  The  thief,  a  peasant,  with 
slightly  reddish  fair  hair  and  watery  grey-blue  eyes,  had  a 
remarkably  large  head  of  a  somewhat  prehistoric  shape,  a  sl^ealthy 
tread,  and  was  very  humorously  inclined. 

For  these  two  prisoners  there  were  palliasses  on  the  ground. 
I  had  a  bedstead,  but  the  bed  was  so  infested  with  vermin  that 
every  evening  I  had  first  to  sit  up  for  a  long  time  to  try  making 
a  razzia  of  them.  My  complaint  was  of  no  use,  even  though  a 
Commission  of  Inspection  once  visited  the  cell.  Intx)  the  almost 
incredibly  horrible  lack  of  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  prison  I 
will  not  enter.  Be  it  enough  to  say  that  the  stench  from  a  place 
just  outside  was  so  overpowering,  in  that  hot  summer,  that  I 
wondered  every  day  my  health  did  not  give  way. 

Again,  as  at  Neustadt,  the  Director  of  the  Prison- — this  time  a 
gentleman  of  good  presence  and  intellectual  culture— proved  very 
kind,  although  those  hideous  barbarities  were  tolerated  under 
his  eyes.  Such  contrasts  were  then  frequent.  First  of  all  he 
took  me  to  his  official  room,  asking  me  whether  I  would  like  to 
beguile  the  time  by  casting  up  some  accounts  for  him.  No  doubt 
this  suited  his  own  convenience.  Yet  I  was  right  glad  to  get  out, 
for  a  while,  of  the  cell  in  which  I  was  mated  with  common 
criminals.  In  accordance  with  the  regulations,  I  was  fmther 
permitted  to  have  food  brought  to  me  at  my  own  expense  from 
the  Director's  table.  Moreover,  he  himself  often  went  with  me 
for  about  half-an-hour,  or  an  hour,  into  the  courtyard,  when  no 
other  prisoners  took  exercise,  conversing  with  me  on  topics  of 
general  interest,  Now  and  then  he  even  left  me  alone  there, 
trusting  to  my  word  of  honour  that  I  would  not  make  an  attempt 
at  un  escape.     The  walla  of  the  imson  were  surprisingly  low, 

IJut  oh !  the  horror  of  those  nights ! 
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One  day  when  the  thief  had  been  called  away  before  the 
inquiring  judge,  the  man  who  was  accused  of  murder  said  to  me 
in  a  mysterious  undertone  that  he  knew  who  I  was,  and  that  I 
did  not  belong  to  their  own  criminal  class ;  so  he  would  trust  me 
as  a  gentleman  with  his  dread  secret.  He  then  indicated,  partly 
by  words,  partly  by  gestures,  that  he  had  really  done  the  deed 
by  means  of  a  dagger  poisoned  at  the  point.  He  had  to  deny  it, 
in  order  to  save  his  neck.  He  also  hinted  at  a  cause  of  jealousy 
which  had  made  him  do  it. 

Now,  when  night  came  and  I  tossed  about  on  my  couch, 
driven  to  distraction  by  the  vermin,  I  often  heard  that  unhappy 
man  suddenly  uttering,  in  his  dreams,  heartrending  cries  of 
terror,  and  groaning  with  distress  and  despair.  He  then  started 
up  with  ghastly,  distorted  mien,  as  I  could  sometimes  see  when 
the  pale  moon  shone  through  the  window.  This  terrible  scene 
was  often  repeated. 

During  the  day,  the  thief,  who  enjoyed  a  sound  sleep,  gene- 
rally tried  to  be  amusing.  He  said  his  own  wife  had  given  him 
the  nickname  of  Zuchthaus-Besen  (Prison-Broom — that  is  jail- 
bird) on  account  of  his  having  so  often  done  time.  He  continually 
spoke  about  amatory  subjects — ^which  he  called  *  the  poor  man's 
sugar-bread ' — but  rather  in  the  manner  of  the  natural  man  than 
in  a  lascivious  sense.  He  seemed  to  know  the  prison,  in  which 
there  was  a  wing  also  for  women,  out  and  out.  What  he  told  us 
about  their  unmentionable  practices  in  preparing  the  food  for  the 
prisoners,  made  me  right  glad  to  be  allowed  to  have  my  meals 
from  the  Director's  table. 

Books  on  Jurisprudence  and  on  Political  Economy  which  I  had 
sent  for  from  home  I  was  permitted  to  study,  and  also  to  read  a 
novel  like  Bulwer  Lytton's  *  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.'  I  vividly 
remember  the  pleasure  this  latter  work  gave  me  in  a  German 
translation.  But  the  sad  thoughts  about  Friederike  never 
ceased  to  distract  me.  How  would  she  be  able  to  pass  through 
the  searching  inquiry  of  the  examining  judge  ?  And  if  she  con- 
fessed all,  what  frightful  fate  would  befall  us  both  ! 

Under  so  tyrannical  a  Government  and  under  such  inhuman 
laws,  no  one  in  his  senses  expected  that  a  political  prisoner  would 
help  in  twisting  the  rope  or  sharpening  the  axe  for  his  own  neck. 
Friederike's  family  relations  had  offered  bail  for  her  to  the  amount 
of  20,000  gulden — a  very  large  sum  in  those  days ;  but  the  offer 
was  refused.      When  she  asked,  among  the  books  she  wished  to 
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have  sent  her  from  her  house  at  Mannheim,  for  Feuerbaoh's  works, 
the  judge  indignantly  exclaimed : — '  What  ?  You  mean  to  study 
your  own  case  ? ' 

He  was  thinking  of  Feuerbach,  the  famed  authority  on  criminal 
jurisprudence.  This  Feuerbach  the  elder  had  taken  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  case  of  Kaspar  Hauser,  whom  he  believed  to  have 
been  the  real  heir-presumptive  of  the  Baden  dynasty,  spirited 
away  and  brought  up  in  seclusion  as  a  semi-idiot  for  the  purpose 
of  making  room  for  another  claimant  to  the  throne.  The  works 
which  Friederike  wanted  were,  however,  those  of  Ludwig  Feuer- 
bach, the  philosopher,  one  of  whose  books,  '  The  Essence  of  Chris- 
tianity,' has  been  translated  by  George  Eliot.  Philosophical  and 
astronomical  works  were  already  then  &vourite  studies  of  Friede- 
rike. She  knew  the  great  thinker  also  personally.  He  was  the 
son  of  that  same  &med  lawyer  whose  descendants  all  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  learned  or  in  the  artistic  world. 

The  examination  of  prisoners  was  wholly  conducted  in  secret^ 
and  the  cross-questions  put  to  them  often  amounted  to  a  positive 
intellectual  torture.  Sudden  surprises  of  a  theatrical  kind  were 
favourite  means.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  those  inquisitorial  pro- 
oedures,  the  judge  onoe  abruptly  took  a  green  bdze  doth  from 
what  I  had  believed  to  be  a  small  side  table.  Instead  of  that,  I 
saw  a  pane  of  glass  unveiled,  fixed  with  swinging  hinges  on  a 
trestle.  On  the  glass,  the  bits  of  Herr  von  Itzstein's  letter  were 
jvasted,  which  I  had  thrown  at  Neustadt  into  the  slop  pail !  The 
glass,  being  reversible,  enabled  one  to  read  both  sides  of  the 
8hred8  of  i>ai>en 

I  was  thus  to  be  taken  unawares,  and  to  be  driven  into  a  con- 
fession of  the  authorship  of  the  letter.  But  rather  than  betray 
Itistoiu,  I  would  Imvo  undergone  lifelong  imprisonment  or  worse. 
Tho  examining  judge  did  not  get  anything  from  me  by  his  stroke 
of  clevernoss.  The  torn  fragments  of  the  letter  were  fortunately 
80  few,  and  their  oonnection  had  become  so  undecipherable,  that 
it  WAS  imiH)ssible  to  make  them  into  an  incriminating  piece. 

i>u  another  day  I  was  suddenly  confronted  with  Friederike. 
The  prt\^ure  put  uiH)n  hor  during  the  secret  proceedings  was  such 
t  \u\\  at  lust  she  had  Ihh^u  forced  into  a  confession.  She  could  not  but 
reikeat  hor  avowal  in  my  presence.  I  then  took  the  whole  respon- 
nibilit  V  uix>n  myself.  With  a  quieter  mind,  though  well  conscious 
'thoiH>sitio«  i  BOW  was  in.  I  awaited  the  consequences. 
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We  had  been  confronted  but  a  few  minutes.  I  was  then  led 
back  to  my  prison-mates,  the  murderer  and  the  thief.  The  low, 
narrow  cell,  which  I  inhabited  with  them,  had  its  outlook  upon 
a  small  kitchen-garden  and  orchard.  An  apple-tree  stood  close  to 
the  wall,  which  was  not  very  high.  Often  the  thought  struck  me 
that  friendly  rescuers  might  easily,  during  a  dark  night,  get  upon 
that  wall  with  a  ladder,  or  even  by  standing  upon  each  other's 
shoulders,  and  then  use  the  tree  for  descending  into  the  garden. 
If  a  file,  or  a  watch-spring,  perhaps  hidden  in  the  cover  of  a  book, 
could  be  sent  in,  and  a  stealthy  hint  be  given  me  by  a  visitor  as 
to  its  hiding-place,  a  probably  successful  attempt  at  breaking 
through  the  cross-bars  might  be  made ;  the  cell  being  on  the  first 
floor.  As  to  Friederike,  her  release  was  now  easily  to  be  foreseen. 
Indeed,  it  came  shortly  afterwards. 

Remarkably  enough,  I  often  thought,  in  the  mood  I  was  then 
in,  of  a  trusty  and  bold  University  friend,  young  Schloffel,  the  son 
of  a  prominent  Silesian  patriot  and  later  member  of  the  German 
National  Assembly,  and  himself  of  the  most  advanced  views.  He, 
I  imagined,  might  possibly  occupy  himself  with  such  a  venture. 
When  at  night  there  was  a  strange  cracking  noise  in  the  branches 
of  the  apple-tree,  I  sometimes  rapidly  rose  in  the  expectation  of 
friendly  help  having  come.  None  who  has  not  gone  through  such 
experiences  can  imagine  the  strong  hold  which  the  idea  of  escape 
has,  off  and  on,  upon  the  mind  of  the  captive,  and  how  suddenly 
hope  then  grows — to  be  followed,  perhaps,  as. quickly  by  deep 
despair.  Between  such  musings,  the  plan  of  continuing  a  secret 
propaganda  by  pamphlets,  if  I  were  to  escape,  occupied  me  all  the 
time.  As  Hans  Sachs  sings  : — *  The  heart  of  man  is  like  unto 
a  mill.' 

At  Frankenthal,  there  appeared  to  be  no  watch  kept,  day  or 
night,  on  that  side  of  the  prison.  Young  SchloflFel,  however,  did 
not  appear.  Yet  my  thought  of  him  was  like  a  presentiment  of 
what  happened  a  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards. 
Then  he  actually  came  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  rescuers,  in  the 
midst  of  a  new  revolution,  in  which  the  people  and  the  army 
made  common  cause  for  upholding,  against  perjured  princes,  the 
constitution  framed  by  the  German  Parliament.  On  that  occa- 
sion, I,  together  with  Gustav  von  Struve  and  Adalbert  von 
Bornstedt,  were  freed,  in  the  very  nick  of  time;  Struve  and 
myself  having,  in  the  grey  dawn  of  morning,  been  fetched  from 
the  casemates  of  Kastatt,  where  we  had  been  kept  eight  months. 
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to  be  transported  to  the  Federal  fortress  of  Mainz.  Had  we  been 
brought  there,  our  fat«  would  have  been  sealed. 

The  sentimental,  nay,  even  the  humorous  element,  which  is 
seldom  wanting  in  Iragie  events,  also  played  its  part  in  two  cases 
at  Frankenthal.  The  Director's  daughter,  a  good,  sweet  girl, 
when  gathering  vegetables  or  flowers  in  the  garden,  each  time 
made  a  little  nosegay,  and,  looking  kindly  through  the  bars  of 
my  cell,  silently  placed  it  on  the  window  sill  for  me,  as  a  token 
of  sympathy.  The  turnkey,  knowing  well  who  brought  these 
floral  gifts,  never  questioned  me  about  them.  Nor  did  the 
Director,  when  I  took  such  a  bouquet  with  me  into  the  court- 
yard. The  cell  of  FMederike,  I  must  here  explain,  was  on  the 
second  story.  It  had  its  outlook  upon  the  courtyard  and  upon 
an  opposite  building  in  which  officials  resided.  That  building 
had  a  gallery  with  creepers  and  other  foliage  round  it,  which  in  that 
autumn  had  turned  into  splendid  purple-red  and  golden  colours. 

As  the  Director  had  latterly  let  me  walk  about  in  the  court- 
yard by  myself,  quite  alone,  I  once  espied  such  an  opportunity. 
Seeing  Friederike  look  down  from  her  window,  I  put  a  few  lines 
of  encouragement,  which  I  had  written,  into  the  nosegay,  and 
threw  it  up  towards  her  window.  Before  doing  so,  I  gave  her 
to  understand  by  signs  that  I  conveyed  a  message. 

She  caught  the  flowers,  read  the  message,  and  rapidly  secreted 
the  paper,  when  in  rushed  a  turnkey.  He,  after  all,  had  seeO} 
unobserved  by  me,  that  I  had  thrown  a  bouquet.  Still,  he  waa 
unaware  of  its  concealed  contents.  Though  fumbling  about  it,  lie 
did  not  find  anything. 

From  that  day  the  supervision  of  my  walks  in  the  courtyard 
was  stricter.  Occasionally,  I  had  to  be  there  with  the  common 
criminals,  wiien  a  warder  of  specially  grim  and  maUcious  aspect 
kept  watch,  in  whom  hatred  of  the  human  kind  was  written  in 
every  Uneament  of  the  face. 

Early  in  November,  after  a  more  than  two  months'  imprison- 
ment, F'riederike  was  released;  the  case  against  her  being 
judicially  dismissed.  I  was  then  jmt  into  another  cell,  this  time 
with  a  young  peasant  who  was  charged  with  some  minor  offence. 
It  was  the  cell  from  which  Dr.  Siebenpfeiffer,  a  distinguished 
patriotic   leader  in  the  thirties,  had  escaped  in  1833.     He  had 

■  accused  of  high  treason  on  account  of  his  participation  in 
tet  mass  meeting  at  Hambach,  but  declared  not  guilty  by 
pat  Landau.     Nevertheless  he  was  kept  in  prison  under 
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pretence  of  his  having  committed  some  other  political  offence 
against  officials.  Under  that  charge  he  was  condemned  by 
judges  nominated  by  the  government,  before  a  Tribunal  of  Correc- 
tional Police,  to  two  years'  imprisonment !  Such  were  the  devices 
then  of  tyrannical  kingship.  Dr.  Siebenpfeiffer  made  his  escape, 
however,  through  the  chimney.  He  reached  Switzerland  safely, 
where  he  received  an  appointment  as  Professor  at  the  University 
of  Berne.  The  chimney  was  thereupon  so  altered  that  escape 
through  it  became  impossible. 

In  conversation  with  the  Director  I  was  told  now  that  my  case 
would,  no  doubt,  come  before  the  Assizes  at  Zweibriicken.  I 
mentally  prepared  myself  for  that  eventuality,  being  resolved 
ujwn  speaking  before  the  jury  in  such  manner  as  to  place  the 
Royal  Government,  and  all  G-erman  kingship,  in  the  position  of 
the  rightfully  accused  as  enemies  of  the  freedom  and  union  of 
the  German  nation.  Such  attack,  I  fancied,  would  be  the  best 
defence;  and  perchance  I  would  carry  the  jury  with  me. 

Great  was  my  astonishment  when  one  morning  I  was  informed 
that  the  Chamber  of  Accusation  had  dismissed  my  case,  too.  I 
scarcely  trusted  my  ears.  I  could  only  explain  it,  partly  from 
strong  sympathy  with  Liberal  aspirations  among  the  judicial 
body  itself ;  partly — and  most  probably,  in  a  higher  degree — from 
a  fear  of  Government  lest  the  trial  at  Zweibriicken  should,  as  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Siebenpfeiffer  and  Dr.  Wirth,  end  in  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty.  Such  an  issue  would  certainly  have  been  a  public 
scandal — that  is  to  say,  for  the  authority  of  Government.  A  re- 
volutionary spirit  was  already  va^ely  abroad ;  and  such  a  scandal 
had  to  be  avoided  by  all  means. 

Thus,  strangely  enough,  I  also  became  free  in  November. 
Having  made  a  present  of  a  book  of  poetry  to  the  Director's  amiable 
daughter,  with  a  dedication,  and  given  a  substantial  gratification 
to  a  warder  who  had  proved  very  kind,  I  took  a  carriage  and  drove 
to  Mannheim,  where  I  arrived  late  at  night  at  my  father's  house. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  there  when  I  so  unexpectedly 
appeared.  I  then  learnt  that,  after  I  had  been  arrested  in  the 
Palatinate,  an  order  had  been  given  in  Baden  to  search  his  house. 
So  ridiculously  severe  was  the  search  that  linen  lying  in  a  bucking 
tub  was  turned  out,  in  order  to  see  whether  revolutionary 
pamphlets  and  such  like  things  were  not  concealed  in  it.  A  very 
likely  place  indeed !  Shortly  before  leaving  Mannheim  for  Diirk- 
heim,  I  had,  however,  dejwsited  all  my  belongings  and  manuscripts 
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in  the  rooms  of  the  friend  who  had  given  me  Heinzen's  pamphlets. 
This  the  police  did  not  know. 

Thinking  of  the  possibility  of  a  renewed  domiciliary  visit,  I, 
in  a  fit  of  anger,  destroyed  all  my  manuscripts  in  the  flames  of  the 
stove.  Among  them  were  a  great  number  of  poems  of  my  school 
and  University  days.  Many  years  afterwards,  in  the  seventies, 
I  learnt  from  one  of  my  best  University  friends,  the  poet  Ludwig 
Eichrodt,  who  occupied  the  post  of  a  judge  under  the  Grand  Ducal 
Government,  that  he  had  preserved  some  of  those  early  produc- 
tions, and  published  several  of  them,  without  my  knowledge,  in 
his  Horiua  Deliciarum,  and  in  the  Lahrer  Komrrierabuch  for 
students.  Others  he  gave,  later  on,  in  an  anthology,  entitled 
Oold.     The  responsibility  for  all  this  I  must  leave  to  him. 

The  three  months'  imprisonment  had  by  no  means  cooled  my 
zeal.  An  address  to  the  Swiss  Diet,  as  a  congratulation  for  the 
victorious  overthrow  of  the  Sonderbund,  was  drawn  up  by  me,  and 
sent  to  Berne  with  numerous  signatures.  At  the  request  of  the 
editor  of  the  Mannheimer  Abendzeitung^  the  influential  organ  of 
the  popular  party,  I  went  to  Karlsruhe,  where  the  Chambers  were 
about  to  meet,  there  to  edit  a  'Parliamentary  Gazette'  as  a 
supplement,  and  to  write  commentaries  on  the  course  of  affairs. 
In  this  way  I  became  acquainted  with  all  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
Opposition. 

Soon  I  was  to  learn  that  a  new  sword  of  Damocles  had  been 
suspended  over  my  head.  An  inquest  was  instituted  against  me 
on  account  of  a  speech  I  had  made  in  summer,  before  the  arrest, 
in  Ehenish  Bavaria,  at  Heppenheim,  during  a  festival  of  gymnastic 
associations.  I  had  spoken  there  in  an  intimate  circle,  recom- 
mending our  secret  pamphlet  propaganda,  for  which  a  small  league 
of  men  had  latterly  met,  at  stated  times,  in  the  very  town  where 
the  Federal  Diet  of  Germany  sat — namely,  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main.  That  league  was  wholly  composed  of  trusty  friends,  true 
as  steel.  At  Heppenheim  the  circle  had  been  widened  a  little; 
and  there,  manifestly,  a  traitor  and  informer  had  slipped  in. 
However,  the  outbreak  of  the  Eevolution  in  March  1848  quashed 
this  new  prosecution  for  high  treason.  And  now  events  followed 
with  the  rapidity  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  presently  cast 
the  old  state  of  things  into  the  dust. 

Karl  Bund. 
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BEING  LEAVES  FROM  A  LADY'S  DIARY. 

We  had  spent  three  weeks  in  Leh,  in  the  Ladakh  country,  at  a 
height  of  11,500  feet.  We  had  seen  the  great  Lamasery  at 
Himis,  and  the  wonderful  devil  dances,  and,  rarest  sight  of  all, 
we  had  been  admitted  to  the  sacred  treasure-room,  which  had  not 
been  opened  for  nine  years.  And  now  we  were  about  to  return 
to  India*  We  had  come  to  Leh,  the  other  memsahib  and  I,  on 
ponies  by  way  of  Srinagar ;  but  we  meant  to  go  back  to  Simla  by 
the  higher  route,  through  Bupshu. 

Two  of  our  men,  on  hearing  that  we  intended  to  take  the 
route  to  Simla  over  passes  of  17,000  and  18,000  feet,  came  to  us 
weeping  and  imploring  to  be  sent  back  to  Kashmir,  as  they  would 
die  on  the  road.  So  we  let  them  go,  and  began  to  look  for  others. 
We  were  dismayed  to  find  that  we  could  get  no  one  to  undertake 
the  journey ;  and  difficulties  also  arose  as  to  the  transport,  the 
owners  of  pack-ponies  absolutely  refusing  to  let  their  animals  go 
over  this  route.  At  last  a  man  was  found  who  condescended  to 
allow  his  ponies  to  go  as  far  as  Gaya,  three  marches  from  Leh, 
but  no  further. 

Bakman,  a  Chinaman,  volunteered  to  go,  and  the  Naib  Wazir 
engaged  Grunho,  an  old  Ladakhi,  to  accompany  us,  as  he  knew 
the  route.  After  much  persuasion  another  Ladakhi  was  induced 
to  come,  so  our  complement  of  men  was  made  up  to  seven.  We 
bad  one  tent  for  the  servants,  and  the  other  memsahib  and  I  had 
each  a  separate  tent,  mine  being  an  eighty-pound  Kabul  tent, 
with  double  fly  and  porch,  which  I  bought  at  Pindi.  Our  furniture 
consisted  of  a  camp  bed,  a  tin  wash-basin  which  fitted  into  a 
folding  wooden  tripod,  and  a  chair ;  some  cooking  pots,  knives, 
forks,  and  plates  completed  the  list  of  our  possessions.* 

'  For  those  who  intend  to  make  an  expedition  into  the  highlands  of  Ladakh  let 
me  recommend  them  not  to  take  copper  'degchis'  (cooking  pots),  which  have  to 
be  coated  with  'kalai'— a  kind  of  white  solder,  which  wears  off  very  quickly, 
and  copper  poisoning  cnsnes.  It  is  impossible  to  have  them  re-soldered  after 
leaving  Qrioagar,  and  block  tin  Qoes—or,  still  better,  aluminium— l^re  absolutely 
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When  the  merchant  from  Srinagar  arrived,  we  got  what 
provisioDB  we  could  from  him,  bought  several  maunds  of  grain 
for  the  ponies,  and  made  all  arrangemeuts  far  the  journey. 

I  was  full  of  r^ets  at  luaving  Leh,  for  the  spell  of  Central 
Asia  had  fallen  upon  me.  I  often  wished  that  I  could  prolong 
the  summer  months  and  spend  more  time  in  this  fantastic 
country ;  but  we  had  planned  to  go  stiil  farther  east,  and  we  had 
a  long  march  in  front  of  us. 

Oq  July  4,  everything  being  ready,  we  sent  oar  camp  on 
early,  that  we  might  have  the  luxury,  for  the  last  time,  of  finding 
our  tents  up  and  dinner  ready  on  our  arrival  at  the  camping- 
ground.  Then  we  spent  the  day  with  our  kind  friends,  who  ga\-e 
us  two  civilised  meals,  which,  they  jeeringly  assured  us,  would 
be  the  last  that  we  should  have  for  many  a  long  day.  When  the 
Bun  began  to  get  lower,  we  bade  farewell  to  the  Jloravian 
missionaries,  who  had  been  most  kind  and  helpful  to  us  in  our 
preparations  for  the  journey,  and,  accompanied  by  the  Joint 
Commissioner  and  old  GunJio  the  Ladakhi,  we  started  out  of  Leh 
on  the  fonr-hundred-mile  ride  to  Simla.  As  we  jiassed  through 
the  long  street  or  bazaar  little  groups  of  natives  had  assembled  to 
stare  at  the  two  memBahibs  who  were  going  to  ride  through 
Unpahu  alone. 

Passing  the  numerous  Chortens  and  long  rows  of  Mania  which 
stand  outside  the  town,  we  followed  the  stony  track  down  to 
within  a  mile  of  the  Indus,  and,  keeping  along  by  the  right 
bank,  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Tikzay  just  as  the  light  was 
fading.  At  first  I  thought  that  my  eyesight  was  affected  by  the 
terrific  glare  in  Ladakh,  for  I  could  not  see  any  tents.  But  no; 
it  was  too  horrible  to  believe — the  camping-ground  was  empty. 
It  was  clear  that  the  bearer  had  bade  a  too  affectionate  &rewdl 
to  the  chang  and  opium  of  Leh,  and  had  taken  our  men  and 
pack-ponies  to  Chusbot,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus.  It  was 
now  too  late  to  march  the  twenty  miles  which  lay  between  us  and 
our  camp  ;  and  here  we  were,  stranded  at  over  12,000  feet,  with- 
out tents,  bedding,  food,  or  wraps — an  unpleasant  predicament  in 
a  country  where  it  freezes  every  night,  even  in  summer. 

The  only  one  of  the  men  with  us  was  Gunho,  and  we  could 
only  communicate  with  him  by  means  of  signs,  so  it  was  fortunate 

neccfsary.  Then,  as  to  drink  nt  these  high  altitudes,  lea  (hot  sod  cold)  only  i« 
Teqiiired.  Stimalaots  of  an;  kind  are  vmoecessnrj,  and  even  deleterions.  W« 
carried  some  whiskj  with  ns,  but  it  was  never  opened. 
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that  the  Joint  Commissioner  had  ridden  out  with  us.  He  had  just 
time  to  send  for  the  Tikadar  or  headman  of  the  village,  and  then 
he  had  to  hurry  away  in  order  to  get  back  to  Leh  before  he  was 
benighted.  We  were  greatly  relieved  to  find  that  the  Tikadar 
could  give  us  shelter  in  his  house.  We  climbed  up  a  roughly 
hewn  staircase,  and  then,  passing  through  low  tortuous  passages, 
we  were  led  into  a  spacious  apartment  with  a  large,  shutterless, 
balconied  window.  Adjoining  this  room  was  a  kind  of  oratory,  in 
a  recess  of  which  was  a  row  of  images.  The  furniture  of  the 
room  consisted  of  one  very  dirty  charpoy.  Gunho  got  the  ladies 
of  the  bouse  to  make  a  kind  of  omelette,  which,  with  some 
chapatties  and  tea,  made  us  an  excellent  supper. 

After  climbing  down  to  see  how  the  ponies  were  faring,  we 
returned  to  our  eyrie.  We  found  the  cold  was  terrible,  for  there 
were  no  shatters  or  curtains  to  keep' out  the  freezing  night  air. 
We  lay  down  on  the  mud  floor,  covering  ourselves  with  some 
numbdds  (a  kind  of  felt  made  in  the  country) ;  and,  just  as  we 
were  wondering  if  sleep  were  possible,  the  door  slowly  opened, 
and  in  came  the  Tikadar  and  all  his  family  to  gaze  at  the 
strangers.  At  last  we  were  left,  as  we  thought,  in  peace ;  but 
alas!  Grimho's  efforts  to  prevent  our  catching  cold  were  fatal. 
These  rugs  were  inhabited  by  not  only  one,  but  divers  races,  and 
there  was  war  as  to  which  should  have  the  biggest  banquet.  In 
despair  we  rose  and  flung  the  horrid  coverings  away,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  night  shivering. 

At  the  first  streak  of  light  in  the  sky  we  donned  our  sun- 
helmets,  our  only  piece  of  toilet.  Then,  breakfasting  off  some 
remnants  of  our  last  night's  supper,  and  some  tea,  which,  though 
not  very  nice,  was  hot  and  comforting,  we  descended.  We  grinned 
our  farewells  to  our  kind  hosts,  who  had  done  all  they  could  for 
our  comfort,  and  presented  them  with  a  little  offering,  at  which 
they  stared  with  surprise. 

We  rode  away  from  Tikzay,  crossed  the  Indus  to  the  left 
bank,  and  picked  up  our  camp  at  Chandar  Bagh,  a  willow  planta- 
tion below  Himis.  If  there  had  been  a  sahib  of  our  party  the 
bearer  would  have  been  well  thrashed.  Words  were  of  no  effect, 
for  an  extra  dose  of  opium  had  rendered  him  impervious  to  my 
scolding. 

Next  day  we  had  an  easy  ride  to  Upshi,  where  Central  Ladakh 
ends.  The  little  village  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  ravine  which 
leads  to  Gya,  and  is  surrounded  by  willow  plantations.     Though 
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we  arrived  early,  we  had  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  oar  tents, 
as  a  fearful  hurricane  was  blowing.  This  day-wind  is  charac- 
teristic of  these  high  lands.  It  is  caused  by  the  intense  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  the  great  radiation  owing  to  the  height.  The  wind 
rises  about  10  a.m.,  and  blows  in  violent  gusts  until  5  p.m.,  and 
by  sunset  it  dies  down.  If  blowing  over  the  hot  rocks,  it  is  like  a 
blast  from  a  fiimace ;  at  other  times  it  is  so  intensely  cold  that  it 
cuts  you  like  a  sharp  knife. 

At  Upshi  we  left  the  Indus,  and  followed  the  stream  of  Gaya 
up  a  narrow  but  fine  gorge  of  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  the 
latter  in  some  places  being  of  the  most  extraordinary  coIguxb, 
pink,  violet,  and  vivid  green.  Here  and  there  bushes  of  tamarisk 
(tamarix  gdUica)  were  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and 
also  a  little  bushy  lonicera.  There  were  a  few  poplars  and 
willows  at  over  12,000  feet,  but  poplars  are  the  hardier  of  the 
two,  for  I  saw  good  specimens  of  them  at  13,500  feet.  These  axe 
the  only  trees  that  thrive  in  this  climate,  and  they  are  to  be 
found  in  nearly  all  the  villages  in  Western  Tibet.  The  poplars 
are  either  popvlua  balsamifera,  or  nigra^  and  the  willows  8(Uic 
alba  and  fragUis. 

It  is  a  fifteen-mile  ride  from  Upshi  to  Gaya,  and  by  the  time 
we  arrived  the  usual  daily  hurricane  had  begun.  The  rooms  in 
the  little  serai  were  too  dirty  for  us  to  occupy,  so  we  had  our 
tents  pitched  in  the  courtyard,  in  order  to  have  the  shelter  of 
the  surrounding  walls.  Gaya  is  13,500  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  the  last  village  on  this  route.  Even  at  this  height  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  cultivation,  barley  and  peas  ripening 
well. 

This  being  our  last  opportunity  for  getting  provisions,  we 
bought  some  more  barley  and  some  sheep,  which  cost  from  one  to 
two  rupees  each  ;  we  marched  this  little  flock  along  with  us,  and 
by  degrees  they  all  disappeared ;  though  small,  they  proved  very 
good.  Fowls  were  not  to  be  had  at  this  height.  Here  we  paid 
off  the  owners  of  the  pack-ponies  and  hired  yaks  to  carry,  our 
things  through  Eupshu.  When  I  came  out  of  my  tent  next 
morning  an  ugly  black  head  with  the  wildest  eyes  was  looking  in 
at  the  door  of  the  serai ;  this  was  one  of  our  new  transport 
animals,  a  black  yak,  a  beast  to  which  I  found  it  was  wise  to  give 
a  very  wide  berth.  Yaks  are  bushy  tailed,  long,  black-haired 
cattle,  low  in  the  leg,  with  immensely  powerful  frames.  Nature 
provides  all  the  animals  which  live  at^los   great  height  with 
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ftliormously  thick  hair,  and  the  yaks'  black  hair  hangs  in  long 
fringes  reaching  to  the  ground  and  almost  concealing  the  legs. 
The  finest  of  the  nine  we  had  was  a  most  evilly  disposed  beast ;  he 
had  a  trick  of  shedding  his  load  before  the  ropes  were  made  tight, 
and  of  butting  our  unfortunate  possessions  with  most  disastrous 
results.  He  successfully  smashed  what  crockery  we  had,  and 
threw  the  iilta  (a  leather-covered  oblong  basket)  containing  our 
store  of  eggs  high  into  the  air,  and  trampled  on  the  remnants. 

The  cold  was  intense  the  morning  we  left  Gaya,  the  stream 
which  rises  in  the  Tagelang  Pass  and  flows  through  the  village 
being  frozen.  The  inhabitants,  all  wrapped  in  their  long  sheep- 
skin coats,  squatted  on  the  ground  around  the  entrance  of  the 
serai  to  watch  us  start.  There  was  much  conversation,  of  which 
I  could  only  understand  one  word  which  sounded  like  Paralassa, 
and  I  knew  this  must  be  the  Baralacha  Pass,  the  third  and  lowest 
of  the  huge  passes  we  should  have  to  cross  in  going  through 
Bupshu.  The  account  given  of  the  Pass  was  evidently  very  dis- 
couraging, as  I  judged  from  the  gloomy  looks  of  our  men,  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  the  Punjabis  had  only  just  fully  realised  that 
Gaya  was  the  last  village  we  should  come  to  for  some  time,  and 
they  were  most  reluctant  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  serai.  That 
the  Pass  bore  an  evil  repute  I  knew,  but  what  was  the  mystery 
of  it  we  were  left  to  discover.  At  last  everything  was  ready, 
and  we,  our  seven  men,  nine  yaks,  and  their  wild-looking  drivers 
started  off  for  Rupshu,  where  the  valleys  are  from  14,000  to 
just  under  16,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  mountains  average 
21,000  feet. 

Turning  to  the  south,  we  soon  left  all  traces  of  vegetation,  and 
for  fourteen  miles  we  rode  over  disintegrated  rock,  split  and  torn 
by  the  successive  changes  of  intense  heat  and  frost.  With  such 
an  abnormal  climate  and  its  great  elevation,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Rupshu,  covering  an  area  of  4,000  square  miles,  is  virtually 
uninhabited.  There  are  only  two  camps  of  nomads  who  wander 
through  with  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  feed  on  the 
scanty  grass  that  springs  up  when  the  snow  melts.  The  sheep 
are  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  carry  loads  of  salt  from  the 
neighbouring  lakes,  grain,  and  often  their  own  wool. 

Though  the  Pass  of  Tagelang  is  18,042  feet,  it  is  quite  an 
easy  ascent,  but  the  air  is  so  rarefied  that  man  and  beast  find 
it  difficult  to  breathe.  The  intense  dryness  so  parched  our  throats 
and  mouths  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  speak.     The  ponies 
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we  arrived  early,  we  had  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  oar  tents, 
as  a  fearful  hurricane  was  blowing.  This  day-wind  is  charac- 
teristic of  these  high  lands.  It  is  caused  by  the  intense  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  the  great  radiation  owing  to  the  height.  The  wind 
rises  about  10  a.m.,  and  blows  in  violent  gusts  until  5  P.M.,  and 
by  sunset  it  dies  down.  If  blowing  over  the  hot  rocks,  it  is  like  a 
blast  from  a  furnace  ;  at  other  times  it  is  so  intensely  cold  that  it 
cuts  you  like  a  sharp  knife. 

At  Upshi  we  left  the  Indus,  and  followed  the  stream  of  Gaya 
up  a  narrow  but  fine  gorge  of  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  the 
latter  in  some  places  being  of  the  most  extraordinary  oolouis, 
pink,  violet,  and  vivid  green.  Here  and  there  bushes  of  fumRrj^k 
{tamarix  gaUica)  were  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and 
also  a  little  bushy  lonicera.  There  were  a  few  poplars  and 
willows  at  over  12,000  feet,  but  poplars  are  the  hardier  of  the 
two,  for  I  saw  good  specimens  of  them  at  13,500  feet.  These  are 
the  only  trees  that  thrive  in  this  climate,  and  they  are  to  be 
found  in  nearly  all  the  villages  in  Western  Tibet.  The  poplars 
are  either  popvlua  balaamiferaj  or  nigra^  and  the  willows  salix 
alba  and  fragUis. 

It  is  a  fifteen-mile  ride  from  Upshi  to  Gaya,  and  by  the  time 
we  arrived  the  usual  daily  hurricane  had  begun.  The  rooms  in 
the  little  serai  were  too  dirty  for  us  to  occupy,  so  we  had  our 
tents  pitched  in  the  courtyard,  in  order  to  have  the  shelter  of 
the  surrounding  walls.  Gaya  is  13,500  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  the  last  village  on  this  route.  Even  at  this  height  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  cultivation,  barley  and  peas  ripening 
well. 

This  being  our  last  opportunity  for  getting  provisions,  we 
bought  some  more  barley  and  some  sheep,  which  cost  firom  one  to 
two  rupees  each  ;  we  marched  this  little  flock  along  with  us,  and 
by  degrees  they  all  disappeared ;  though  small,  they  proved  veiy 
good.  Fowls  were  not  to  be  had  at  this  height.  Here  we  paid 
ofif  the  owners  of  the  pack-ponies  and  hired  yaks  to  carry  onr 
things  through  fiupshu.  When  I  came  out  of  my  tent  next 
morning  an  ugly  black  head  with  the  wildest  eyes  was  looking  in 
at  the  door  of  the  serai ;  this  was  one  of  our  new  transport 
animals,  a  black  yak,  a  beast  to  which  I  found  it  was  wise  to  give 
a  very  wide  berth.  Yaks  are  bushy  tailed,  long,  black-haired 
cattle,  low  in  the  leg,  with  immensely  powerful  frames.  Nature 
provides  all  the  animals  which  live  at  this  great  height  vitb 
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enormously  thick  hair,  and  the  yaks'  black  hair  hangs  in  long 
fringes  reaching  to  the  ground  and  almost  concealing  the  legs. 
The  finest  of  the  nine  we  had  was  a  most  evilly  disposed  beast ;  he 
had  a  trick  of  shedding  his  load  before  the  ropes  were  made  tight, 
and  of  butting  our  unfortunate  possessions  with  most  disastrous 
results.  He  successfully  smashed  what  crockery  we  had,  and 
threw  the  kilta  (a  leather-covered  oblong  basket)  containing  our 
store  of  eggs  high  into  the  air,  and  trampled  on  the  remnants. 

The  cold  was  intense  the  morning  we  left  Gaya,  the  stream 
which  rises  in  the  Tagelang  Pass  and  flows  through  the  village 
being  frozen.  The  inhabitants,  all  wrapped  in  their  long  sheep- 
skin coats,  squatted  on  the  ground  around  the  entrance  of  the 
serai  to  watch  us  start.  There  was  much  conversation,  of  which 
I  could  only  understand  one  word  which  sounded  like  Paralassa, 
and  I  knew  this  must  be  the  Baralacha  Pass,  the  third  and  lowest 
of  the  huge  passes  we  should  have  to  cross  in  going  through 
Bupshu.  The  account  given  of  the  Pass  was  evidently  very  dis- 
couraging, as  I  judged  from  the  gloomy  looks  of  our  men,  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  the  Punjabis  had  only  just  fully  realised  that 
Gaya  was  the  last  village  we  should  come  to  for  some  time,  and 
they  were  most  reluctant  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  serai.  That 
the  Pass  bore  an  evil  repute  I  knew,  but  what  was  the  mystery 
of  it  we  were  left  to  discover.  At  last  everything  was  ready, 
and  we,  our  seven  men,  nine  yaks,  and  their  wild-looking  drivers 
started  oflf  for  Rupshu,  where  the  valleys  are  from  14,000  to 
just  under  16,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  mountains  average 
21,000  feet. 

Turning  to  the  south,  we  soon  left  all  traces  of  vegetation,  and 
for  fourteen  miles  we  rode  over  disintegrated  rock,  split  and  torn 
by  the  successive  changes  of  intense  heat  and  frost.  With  such 
an  abnormal  climate  and  its  great  elevation,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Rupshu,  covering  an  area  of  4,000  square  miles,  is  virtually 
uninhabited.  There  are  only  two  camps  of  nomads  who  wander 
through  with  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  feed  on  the 
scanty  grass  that  springs  up  when  the  snow  melts.  The  sheep 
are  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  carry  loads  of  salt  from  the 
neighbouring  lakes,  grain,  and  often  their  own  wool. 

Though  the  Pass  of  Tagelang  is  18,042  feet,  it  is  quite  an 
easy  ascent,  but  the  air  is  so  rarefied  that  man  and  beast  find 
it  difficult  to  breathe.  The  intense  dryness  so  parched  our  throats 
and  mouths  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  speak.     The  ponies 
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are   a   kind   of  mastiff  with  enormonsly  thick  coats,  which  fl^^ 
generally  black  and  tan,  their  bushy  tails  being  curled  over  their 
backs.     With  every  hair  stiff  with  anger   these  eavage  animaJs 
advanced   to  meet  us,  growling  viciously,  and  they  were  only 
jirevented  by  their  friendly  masters  from  flying  at  our  throats. 

Our  arrival  provided  the  Champas  with  an  afternoon's  enter- 
tainment, and  there  was  a  straggle  for  front  seats.  The  women 
jffessed  quite  close,  whispering  to  each  other,  and  pointing  at  the 
peculiarities  that  struck  them  most ;  like  their  sex  all  over  the 
world,  they  were  deeply  interested  in  our  clothea,  not  being 
satisfied  until  they  had  touched  them. 

The  men  all  wore  long  sheepskin  coate,  but  in  every  other 
way  the  dress  of  both  men  and  women  ia  similar  to  that  worn  by 
their  neighbours  in  Ladakh.  The  nomads'  tente  are  made  of 
black  yak  cloth,  and  are  in  two  pieces,  with  a  slit  at  the  top  to  let 
the  smoke  escape.  Escept  for  some  cooking  pots  and  chums,  a 
little  loom  with  which  they  weave  their  own  clothes  and  rags  ia 
the  only  piece  of  furniture.  The  Champas  must  be  one  of  the 
hardiest  races  in  the  world,  for  they  thrive  in  a  climate  that  is 
almost  unequalled  for  severity,  varying  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  terrific  heat  of  the  Sahara  desert  to  the  intense  cold  of 
the  Arctic  regions.  Yet  they  are  the  most  happy-looking  people, 
and  the  children  the  jolliest. 

Vi'e  went  on  for  days  over  the  gravelly  plain  of  Kyang,  camping 
at  heights  varying  from  1.1,000  to  1.1,400  feet.  Clumps  oi  damn 
(Tibetan  furze)  were  dotted  here  and  there,  but  nothing  living 
was  to  be  seen.  Once  I  thought  I  saw  something  gigantic 
approaching,  but  it  was  only  a  "dust  devil,"  a  column  of  dust 
raised  by  a  local  whirlwind.  At  Kiang-chu  {chv,  is  Tibetan  for 
water)  we  found  only  three  muddy  pools  of  water,  the  contents  of 
which  were  barely  sufficient  for  ourselves  and  our  beasts.  The 
wicked  black  yak  found  his  native  air  most  inspiriting,  and  he 
enjoyed  a  butting  match  every  day. 

At  last  we  found  that  this  barren  valley  was  beginning  to 
narrow,  and  that  high  mountains  of  dolomitic  red  sandstone 
formed  a  barrier  across  it— a  most  weird  fantastic  range !  Far 
away  in  (he  heights  rose  spires  and  pinnacles  as  of  some  vast 
cathedral,  castles  seemed  perched  on  impossible  ledges  to  which 
solitary  pillars  formed  an  approach,  processions  of  red  lamas  of 
high  degree  appeared  to  be  scaling  the  heights  to  reach  .<*« 
lamasery  honeycombed  into  the  rock.     Xo  dwelling  of  man  vH 
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here,  and  for  eight  months  of  the  year  no  human  being  passes 
through  this  country,  as  the  route  is  closed  by  snow. 

This  fantastic  barrier  of  mountains  is  crossed  by  a  pass  of 
17,500  feet,  the  Lachalang  or  Latsalanlach  being  the  Tibetan  for 
crest  of  a  pass.  At  the  foot  of  this  pass  is  a  magnificent  gorge, 
from  which  issues  a  beautiful  sparkling  stream  edged  by  a  long 
strip  of  turf.  This  formed  a  most  delightful  resting-place.  Snow- 
pigeons  were  strutting  about  on  the  green  sward  in  the  most 
fearless  manner ;  enticed  by  some  crumbs,  three  advanced  so  near 
to  me  that  I  could  have  caught  them. 

As  we  entered  the  gorge  and  reached  the  path  which  zigzags 
over  the  Lachalang,  we  found  it  blocked  by  eight  hundred  sheep 
and  goats,  which  were  coming  down  the  pass.  These  were  the 
large  Huniya  sheep,  the  load-carriers  through  these  high  lands ; 
they  are  splendid  animals,  with  magnificent  fleeces.  The  goats 
were  beautiful  little  creatures;  underneath  their  long  hair  is  a 
soft  silky  undergrowth,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
fine  Kashmir  shawls.  Many  of  the  sheep  die  by  the  'way  from 
want  of  food  and  exposure,  and  the  sight  of  these  poor  animals 
being  hurried  along  ill,  and  even  with  broken  legs,  was  perfectly 
sickening.  This  enormous  flock  had  a  long  journey  in  front  of 
them,  for  they  were  on  their  way  to  Lhassa  with  their  saddle-bags 
full  of  grain.  They  were  accompanied  by  eight  gaddis  (shepherds), 
the  roughest-looking  men,  who  urged  the  sheep  on  with  wild 
shouts  which  rang  echoing  through  the  gorge.  Long  hair  hung 
over  their  faces  beneath  sheepskin  caps  tied  under  the  chin. 
Their  long  dirty  coats  were  pulled  up  through  their  woollen 
KamarbandSf  in  which  were  stuck  several  knives,  the  usual  steel 
for  striking  a  light,  and  a  variety  of  other  things.  These  men 
were  going  the  whole  way  on  foot  without  any  tents,  their  only 
shelter  being  the  wall  built  with  the  saddle-bags  of  the  sheep. 
All  their  worldly  possessions  they  carried  on  them,  except  the 
sheepskin  coats  and  a  couple  of  cooking-pots,  which  formed  a 
load  for  one  of  the  largest  sheep. 

Both  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  Lachalang  are  very  steep 
and  disagreeable,  the  track  leading  over  sharp  splintered  stones. 
I  walked  up,  though  Gunho  seemed  horrified  at  me  riding  down  ; 
the  Clipper  slithered  along  quite  safely,  bringing  avalanches  of 
stones  after  him.  We  found  the  camping-ground  of  Sundo 
occupied  by  thirty  men,  some  thousands  of  sheep,  and  the  usual 
Tibetan  dogs  and  several  ponies  and  very  small  donkeys.     Grass 
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there  was  none,  and  onlj  one  dirty  pool  of  water,  but  there  m 
plenty  of  furze.  The  ground  was  ao  hard  that  it  was  difficult  to 
hammer  in  the  tent-pegs.  Sundo  was  positively  illuminated  that 
night ;  every  one  seemed  determined  to  have  his  own  bonfire. 
The  men  of  our  camp  were  m.03t  extravagant,  for  they  always  had 
three  fires,  as  the  Buddhists  and  Mahommedans  would  not  cook 
their  food  at  the  same,  and  the  yak  drivers  had  their  own  and 
messed  together. 

That  night  I  was  awakened  by  my  camp  bed  being  ebaken 
violently,  and  by  the  noise  of  something  grunting  close  to  nay  ear. 
A  pig  under  my  bed,  I  thought,  and  I  plunged  for  my  matches ; 
then  it  struck  me  that  it  must  be  a  yak  trying  to  tear  down  my 
tent,  and,  though  I  did  not  much  fancy  having  a  midnight 
encounter  with  one  of  these  huge  beasts,  stiil  it  was  impossible  to 
fie  quiet,  so,  cautiously  unlacing  the  flap,  I  crept  softly  out. 
There  was  that  demon,  the  biggest  and  most  mischievous  of  our 
black  yaks,  standing  amongst  the  ropes  rubbing  his  head  aud 
shoulder  against  the  higher  part  of  my  tent,  his  great  tail  swing- 
ing to  and  fro,  hitting  the  side  next  my  bed  with  loud  thud^. 
Satisfied  that  he  was  only  using  my  tent  as  a  scratching-post,  and 
not  wishing  him  to  catch  sight  of  me,  as  he  might  have  tossed 
me  as  he  had  our  kilia^,  I  quietly  beat  a  retreat.  At  last  he 
wandered  grunting  away,  and  1  went  out  again  to  be  sure  that  he 
was  not  going  to  frighten  the  other  memsahib,  who,  poor  thing, 
was  in  a  state  of  suffocation  from  the  altitude,  Sundo  being 
1  j,JOO  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  camp  fires  had  long  been  extinguished,  and  there  was 
perfect  silence.  As  many  of  the  men  as  could  crowd  into  the 
tents  lay  huddled  together,  but  our  yak  drivers  and  several  others 
wrapped  in  their  long  sheepskin  coats,  with  rugs  drawn  tightly  over 
head  and  face,  were  lying  like  corpses  on  the  open  plain.  A  strange, 
weird  sight!  It  was  a  brilliant,  frosty,  starlight  night,  and  Uie 
snowy  peaks  of  twenty  thousand  feet  stood  up  sharply  against  tbe 
blue-black  sky.  The  fantastic  rocks  assumed  still  weirder  shapM 
by  the  light  of  the  stars,  and  the  utter  barrenness  and  desolation 
seemed  to  have  become  perfectly  horrible.  Suddenly  my  staf- 
gazing  was  disturbed  by  low  growling,  and  I  fled  precipitately  into 
my  tent  on  discovering  that  the  savage  mastiffs  had  found  me 
out ;  but  I  was  soon  fast  asle€]».  Though  we  camped  so  often  on 
the  same  ground  with  the  wild  nomads  and  aheep-  ' 
were  never  robbed  of  anything.     Strange  as  it  may  se 
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experienced  the  slightest  fear,  and  slept  fieur  sounder  than  in  the 
most  luxurious  room ;  my  only  anxiety  was  lest  I  should  sleep  too 
long,  for  we  had  to  wake  up  the  camp  every  morning,  or  we  should 
never  have  got  them  off. 

The  next  march  brought  us  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tserab 
Biver,  and  here  I  found,  wedged  amongst  some  rocks,  quite  a  little 
bed  of  flowers,  one  solitary  mauve  aquilegia,  pale  as  if  with  fright 
at  being  in  this  lone  land,  some  sedum  rhadiola,  and  a  little 
forget-me-not.  As  no  grass  was  to  be  found  for  many  miles,  it 
was  most  remarkable  to  come  upon  this  little  patch  of  colour. 
There  was  so  much  water  coming  down  the  Tserab  Eiver  that  it 
was  quite  unfordable,  and  we  had  to  go  some  miles  out  of  our  way 
to  reach  a  bridge.  The  high  conglomerate  cliffs  which  form  the 
banks  of  the  Tserab  have  the  appearance  of  being  lined  with 
pillars,  some  of  them  crowned  with  rocks  as  with  a  capital. 

Passing  a  large  upright  stone  which  marks  the  boundary 
between  Eupshu  and  Lahoul,  we  entered  British  territory.  The 
bridge  which  spans  the  river  is  perched  at  a  great  height.  Though 
it  had  no  parapet,  and  swung  in  the  most  alarming  manner,  our 
own. ponies  made  no  objection,  but  Grunho's  shied  and  struggled 
so  violently  that  it  had  to  be  blindfolded  and  led  over.  When  the 
yaks  arrived  more  than  an  hour  was  lost  in  trying  to  induce  them 
to  cross.  A  yak  has  an  instinctive  horror  of  a  bridge ;  he  will 
ford  a  river  without  any  hesitation,  but  he  has  the  poorest  opinion 
of  man's  handiwork.  The  river  being  too  deep  to  ford,  over  the 
bridge  they  had  to  go,  but  not  before  they  were  all  imloaded  and 
blindfolded  and  roped  together. 

That  day  .we  did  a  short  march,  as  we  arrived  at  a  place  where 
there  was  good  grazing  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  wide 
stretch  of  turf  where  we  camped  was  a  joy  to  all.  None  enjoyed 
it  more  than  our  ponies,  for  they  had  had  nothing  to  roll  on  for 
some  months.  I  had  barely  pulled  my  saddle  off  before  the 
Clipper  *  plumped '  down,  and  he  and  the  other  memsabib's  pony 
spent  most  of  the  afternoon  on  their  backs  with  their  heels  in  the 
air.  Our  men  also  enjoyed  the  rest,  and  mended  their  clothes, 
and  washed  their  cut  and  bruised  feet  in  the  river.  Though  the 
altitude  of  our  camping-ground  was  not  much  under  lo,000 
feet,  it  was  evident  that  we  were  approaching  a  damj)er  climate, 
as  there  were  patches  of  grass  on  the  mountain  up  to  some 
height,  and  I  found  a  quantity  of  small  dwarf  aster  and  a  creeping 
hypericum. 
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Our  track  from  here  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  inountaios,  where 
the  rocks  were  flung  about  in  tte  wildest  confueion.  We  pitched 
our  tentfl  at  Kalaog,  at  the  foot  of  the  Baralftcha  Pass  ;  but  before 
reaching  the  camping-ground  there  waa  a  rickety  bridge  to  be 
crossed,  and  here  again  therf-  was  a  fight  with  the  yaka.  At  last 
they  had  to  be  unloaded  and  left  where  they  were  until  the 
evening,  when  the  water  in  the  river  abated  and  they  walked 
triumphantly  over. 

The  camping-ground  of  ifalang  is  an  attractive  spot,  with  a 
good-aized  piece  of  turf  in  which  edelweiss  was  growing  in  pro- 
fusion, water  to  drink  and  wash  in,  and  even  a  shelter.  It  is  tme 
that  the  shelter  had  no  roof,  hut  its  low  walla  were  some  protection. 
Yet  a  strange  gloom  fell  on  all  oar  men,  and  it  was  clear  that, 
though  the  Paas  of  the  Baralacha  is  only  16,oOO  feet,  there 
was  something  that  they  much  dreaded.  Even  Gunho,  who  was 
generally  cheerful,  looked  worried  and  anxious,  I  found  him  in 
the  evening  standing  in  his  long  purple  choga  gazing  intently  at 
the  Pass,  the  top  of  which  was  concealed  by  a  cloud,  the  first  we 
had  seen  for  more  than  two  months.  I  longed  to  ask  him  what 
the  difficulties  were,  but  the  Tibetan  language  was  as  a  range  of 
Himalayas  between  us.  Even  around  the  camp  fires  that  night 
the  usual  chatter  about  the  memsabibs  and  rupees  was  not  to  be 
heard.  The  cold  was  intense,  with  a  rawness  that  we  had  not  felt 
before.  I  retired  early  to  my  tent  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  soon 
the  Clipper  began  to  make  a  fuss,  as  if  he  too  was  suffering  from 
the  general  bad  temper.  Then  it  flashed  across  me  that,  perhaps  in 
despair  at  the  extreme  cold,  some  of  the  men  might  have  taken 
the  ponies'  clothing  to  wrap  themselves  in,  so  I  sallied  out  armed 
with  a  box  of  matches.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  all  the  men 
were  asleep.  Creeping  along  very  cautiously  for  fear  of  taking  a 
header  over  a  yak,  I  reached  the  wall  where  the  ponies  were 
standing,  then,  striking  a  light,  I  found  that  both  had  their  cloth- 
ing on  all  right.  The  other  memsahib's  pony,  the  gentlest  of 
creatures,  was  looking  dreadfully  dejected  and  miserable,  and  was 
much  disappointed  that  I  had  not  brought  it  something  to  eat. 
But  the  Clipper  was  much  excited,  throwing  his  head  up  and 
snuffing  the  air.  I  began  to  feel  very  eerie,  and  wondered  if  the 
spectre  of  the  Baralacha  was  flitting  around  and  bad  frightened 
him.  An  hour  afterwards  I  awoke  to  find  something  far  worse 
than  a  spectre ;  it  waa  snowing.  I  knew  that  if  it  should  1: 
heavy  fall  it  would  be  impossible  to  cross  the  Pass,  and  to  j 
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snowed  np  at  15,000  feet  would  not.be  pleasant,  especially  as  the 
supply  of  Tibetan  furze  was  exhausted,  and  our  stock  of  pro- 
visions was  running  out.  Our  men  looked  miserable  next  morn- 
ing, for  they  were  all  wet  to  the  skin  and  half  frozen ;  even  the 
yak  drivers,  in  their  great  sheepskin  coats,  seemed  cold,  but  the 
yaks  were  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves.  They  pushed  the 
snow  away  with  their  feet,  and  munched  the  short  grass  with 
much  satisfEkction.  Gunho,  with  a  serious  £Ekce,  came  to  our  tents 
with  the  bearer  to  say  that  it  was  not  safe  to  cross  the  Pass ;  but, 
being  reduced  to  dry  biscuits  and  cold  cocoa,  and  having  no  fuel 
of  any  kind,  we  determined  to  push  on. 

At  nine  there  was  a  break  in  the  clouds  and  only  a  little  sleet 
felling,  so  we  ordered  our  reluctant  camp  to  start.  Gunho 
advanced,  looking  like  a  walking  corpse ;  his  head  and  &ce  were 
entirely  covered  with  linen  bandages  except  his  eyes,  and  they 
were  hidden  by  black  snow  spectacles,  his  pigtail  was  tucked 
away,  and  a  long  thick  black  woollen  cloak  hung  down  to  his  feet. 
Rakman  also  had  bandaged  his  face,  and,  with  his  long  whitey-grey 
coat  of  felt,  looked  more  like  a  dirty  flannel  pillar  than  a  human 
being.  The  Pass  and  the  whole  range  of  the  Baralacha  were 
entirely  hidden  by  the  clouds,  which  hung  so  low  that  we  could 
only  see  a  few  yards  in  fit>nt  of  us.  The  snow,  which  at  starting 
was  only  lying  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  became  deeper  and  deeper, 
until  in  some  places  it  rose  to  the  girths.  It  was  impossible  to 
Bee  where  we  were  going,  or  what  lay  to  the  right  or  left  of  us ; 
all  that  we  were  conscious  of  was  that  at  first  we  were  ascending 
and  then  descending.  The  snow  mist  sank  lower  and  lower  until 
we  were  enveloped  in  such  a  pall  that,  though  he  was  only  a  few 
feet  in  fit>nt  of  us,  we  could  dimly  distinguish  the  gaunt  figure  of 
Ounho  astride  his  pony;  then  everything  was  obliterated  by 
blinding  snow.  At  last  the  clouds  began  to  lift,  and  we  found 
ourselves  by  the  side  of  a  lake,  the  Suraj  Dal,  or  Sun  Lake,  over- 
hung by  a  barren  mountain  quite  free  of  snow.  Just  as  I  was 
giving  a  sigh  of  relief  that  we  had  passed  over  the  snow,  Ounho 
suddenly  flung  up  both  arms  wildly  and  pointed  excitedly  to  the 
mountain  side,  then  he  began  to  tear  the  bandages  off  his  face  and 
push  up  his  spectacles.  There  was  a  crashing  sound,  and  I  saw  to 
my  horror  that  two  large  stones  were  bounding  down  the  mountain- 
side, and  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  pass  before  they  fell.  To 
lose  one's  presence  of  mind  at  that  moment  might  mean  destruo- 
tioKU     One  stone  dashed  across  the  path  in  front  of  us,  and  the 
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other  fell  behind ;  then  an  avalanche  of  small  stones  began  t6 
descend,  the  forerunners  of  Fome  huge  boulder  being  dislodged. 
At  tbia  juncture  we  found  the  path  completely  blocked  by  large 
masses  of  rock  that  had  fallen.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost.  Hurriedly  dismounting,  we  scrambled  down  into  the  gully 
helow,  dragging  our  ponies  after  ua.  Passing  a  pony  that  had 
been  killed  by  a  falling  stone  the  previous  day,  we  floundered 
through  snow  up  to  our  knees,  until  we  regained  the  path  ;  but 
even  then  it  was  not  safe  to  stop  and  mount,  so  we  hastened  on, 
the  crash  of  falUng  stones  coming  from  all  sides.  At  last  the 
valley  widened  ont,  and  we  were  able  to  stop  and  take  breath. 
We  had  solved  the  mystery  of  the  Baralaeha,  and  the  reason  of  the 
traderh'  objections  to  cross  the  Pass  until  the  end  of  July.  From 
that  time  to  the  early  part  of  September  little  or  no  snow  falls. 
A  heavy  fall  of  snow  ia  invariably  followed  by  avalanches  of  stones 
from  the  mountains,  which  are  too  steep  for  the  snow  to  lie  on 
them.  At  the  summit  another  road  branches  ofi'to  ypiti  on  the 
south,  /anskar  lying  to  the  north.  We  aaw  nothing  of  the  mag- 
nificent glaciers  and  snow-fields  through  which  we  passed,  and  the 
Suraj  Dal,  or  Sun  Lake,  was  a  mile  in  length  of  inky  black  water. 
The  Baralaeha  at  the  right  time  of  the  year  and  in  fine  weather  ia 
the  easiest  Pass  to  cross,  but  my  recollections  of  it  is  snow,  almost 
pitch  darkness,  and  whizzing  stones. 

For  the  first  time  for  two  days  Giinho  smiled ;  poor  old  man, 
the  terrible  mountain  that  rains  stones  had  been  an  awfiil  anxiety 
to  him.  By  the  time  we  mounted  our  ponies  again,  the  saddles 
were  saturated,  and  we  ourselves  were  wet  through.  It  had  now 
settled  down  to  a  thick  sleety  drizzle  which  made  the  dreary 
stony  slopes  of  the  mountains  look  even  more  desolate.  A 
descent  of  seven  miles,  the  path  lying  above  the  river  Bagba 
which  rises  in  the  Baralaeha,  brought  us  to  Zingzingbar,  seven- 
teen miles  from  the  previous  camping-ground  of  Kalang,  and 
14,100  feet  above  sea  level.  A  more  wretched- looking  place  can- 
not exist ;  the  camping-grounds  of  Eupshu,  desolate  though  they 
were,  were  fascinating  in  comparison.  A  dreary  wet  stony  waste 
was  all  that  Zingzingbar  had  to  ofi'er.  There  were  the  roofless 
ruins  of  an  old  shelter,  but  no  growth  of  any  kind  for  fiiel,  and 
not  a  blade  of  grass.  To  wait  four  hours  in  blinding  sleet  for  the 
arrival  of  our  camp  seemed  unbearable,  ho  we  started  off  to  ride 
the  nine  miles  to  Patseo,  full  of  hope  that  some  traders  might  b%-m 
there  who  would  let  us  have  ei  little  fuel  and  perhaps  soi 
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By  degrees  the  sleet  abated  and  we  were  able  to  see  some  way 
ahead.  We  caught  sight  of  some  black  dots,  which  were  tents 
of  traders ;  but  on  turning  a  comer  we  were  astonished  at  dis- 
covering that  there  were  white  dots  as  well.  A  white  dot  repre- 
sents an  Englishman,  and  an  Englishman,  we  had  learnt  in  riding 
through  Ladakh,  means  extreme  kindness  and  hospitality. 

On  reaching  the  wide  grassy  camping-ground  of  Patseo,  we 
found  there  was  a  great  number  of  traders'  tents  pitched  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bhaga  Biver,  but  high  up  on  the  left  bank  there  were 
four  white  tents,  one  being  outlined  by  coloured  embroidery,  and 
from  this  there  issued,  to  our  amazement,  a  most  gorgeous  person 
in  an  orange-plush  coat  followed  by  a  boy  in  sky  blue.     This  was 
Thakur  Hari  Chand,  one  of  the  feudal  proprietors  in  Lahoul,  and 
a  magistrate,  and  the  good-looking  youth  was  his  son.    From  raw 
hides  to  plush  was  a  high  jump  in  clothing,  and  we  felt  quite 
overwhelmed   by  such    magnificent    apparel.      With    profound 
salaams  this  lord  of  Lahoul  ushered  us  into  his  tent,  a  brazier  was 
brought  for  us  to  warm  our  Arozen  fingers,  and  then  he  reappeared 
with  two  silver  bowls,  in  which  he  poured,  firom  a  strange-shaped 
bottle,  a  liquid  that  looked  like  water,  but  which  proved  to  be 
something  much  stronger  and  most  delightfully  warming.     Later 
on  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Kulu  arrived,  accompanied  by  two 
beautiful  clumber  spaniels,  and  we  were  invited  to  a  dinner  such 
as  we  had  not  tasted  for  many  a  long  day.     Our  camp  arrived 
four  hours  later,  having  been  delayed  by  the  snowstorm  on  the 
summit.     Some  of  the  men  had  fallen  and  had  cut  themselves 
and  their  clothes  badly,  but  they  were  so  excited  and  overjoyed 
at  reaching  a  place  where   fuel  could  be  had   that   they  soon 
forgot  the  horrors  of  the  day,  and  sat  around  the  blazing  camp 
fires  until  a  late  hour,  warming  themselves  and  relating  their 
adventures  to  an  attentive  audience  of  traders.     So  ended  our 
adventure  of  the  Baralacha  Pass,  the  last  episode  in  our  wild  ride 
through  Bupshu. 

C.  BOLITHO. 


THE   PROPER    WAY. 

CHAPTKR   I. 

That  William  James  Thomaa  Vetmnn  was  in  love  was  jitain  to  all 
hia  friends,  William  James  Thomas  was  twenty-three,  a  tall  rudJy- 
faced  young  fellow  with  obtrusive  health  and  strength,  and  the 
Measles  of  Adolescence  hadattat^ked  hitn  violently.  He  had  been 
one  of  thoae  rash  persons  who  laugh  at  the  foolishness  of  that 
'  hangen  night  and  day  round  a  maid  and  looken  zaft  ' — to  use 
his  own  words — which  is  called  love,  and  at  first  could  not 
imagine  what  strange  ailment  had  him  in  its  grip,  as  he  had  never 
felt  '  that  way '  before.  Heonly  knew  that  he  felt  very  dissatisfied 
with  everything;  that  hia  victuals  did  not  give  him  their  old 
satisfaction;  and  that  one  day  he  would  eat  on  a  scale  so  generous 
that  his  mother  was  aghast,  and  thought  it  would  he  cheaper  to 
keep  an  elephant,  and  another  he  would  toy  daintiiy  with  his  food 
and  scarcely  eat  anything,  whereupon  her  fond  heart  would 
imt^ine  that  he  was  marked  out  for  early  decline  hke  '  pore  aunt 
Polly,  who  was  quite  as  hearty  as  him  at  twenty-dree,'  His 
occupation,  which  was  that  of  game-keeping,  had  lost  its  interest ; 
his  temper  was  very  uncertain,  and  in  half-an-hour  he  would 
pass  from  fits  of  wild  hilarity  at  nothin^-in-particular  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  depression. 

It  was  Mary  Ellen  Ann  Widge  who  had  turned  the  crurent 
of  his  placid  existence  into  wild  channels.  Miss  Widge  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs,  Widge,  who  runs  our  Post  Office  at  her  universal 
emporium  in  the  small  untidy  shop  almost  opposite  the 
church.  Love  is  as  the  wind,  and  goeth  and  cometh  where  it  will 
and  how  it  will,  and  no  philosopher  of  recognised  eminence  has 
yet  placed  the  affinity  of  souls  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  who  knows 
that  these  two  young  hearts  were  not  drawn  to  each  other  by  the 
curious  fact  that  the  parents  of  each  of  them  had  sought  to  guard 
their  child  from  the  assault  and  crafts  of  the  Devil  hy  a  triple 
guard  of  Christian  names !  Words,  as  is  well  known,  exercise  a 
subtle  tyranny  over  the  greatest  of  us,  and  as  even  our  great 
legislators  are  subdued  by  sonorous  epithets  such  as  '  imperial 
integrity,'    '  democratic '  and  '  socialistic,'  it  does  not  argae  anj 
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especial  weakneas  if  a  -pair  of  young  thingB  in  our  village  had   J 
fallen  under  the  subtle  magic  of  their  Christian  names.  I 

Miss  Mary  Ellen  Ann  is  a  very  auperior  young  woman,  though  ' 
she  uonsentH  to  assist  berTnother  in  Government  work,  and  at 
timefl  ia  even  condescending  enough  to  serve  in  priyate  business 
at  the  grocery  counter,  but  never  without  a  bint  to  the  customer 
that  the  Postal  Department  is  her  proper  sphere.  Miss  Widge  has 
Eome  pretensions  to  prettiness,  though  her  sense  of  superiority 
baa  given  an  upward  tilt  to  her  nose  and  chin  of  an  inch  or  two, 
and  an  ungraciouw  expression  to  her  eyea  that  somewhat  spoils 
ber  looks.  She  walks  with  what  she  considers  regal  grace,  though 
our  village  in  its  ignorance  has  passed  much  contempt  on  that 
stately,  swinging  gait,  and  in  her  efforts  after  a  good  figure  she 
has  inflicted  daily  torture  upon  herself  by  means  of  a  broad 
leathern  belt  woru  beneath  her  bodice,  so  that  her  mother,  whose 
mind  has  ever  dwelt  in  the  outer  darkness  where  the  sun  of 
Gentility  has  never  shone,  may  guess  nothing. 

But  Miss  Widge's  superiority  consists  chiefly  in  that  she  is  a 
great  reader,  and.  in  point  of  fact,  reading  gave  birth  to  her  other 
Bui>erior  virtues.  Our  village  does  very  little  reading,  preferring 
not  to  weaken  and  corrupt  native  shrewdness  of  intellect  by  mixing 
with  it  the  opinions  of  other  men,  however  eminent.  The  Bible, 
Hymn-book,  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  and  '  Dairyman's  Daughter,' 
and  an  odd  volume  or  two  of  sermons,  are  to  be  found,  more  or  less, 
in  every  cottage,  but  they  are  not  books,  of  course — they  are 
Institutions.  There  are  still  many  in  our  village  to  whom  the 
word  'novel'  conjures  up  vague  visions  of  the  Scarlet  Woman  of 
Babylon,  or,  at  the  least,  the  lurid  vice  of  Ijondon  ;  and,  in  order  to 
implant  in  worthy  men  a  befitting  modesty,  I  can  tell  Conan  I 
Doyle,  Hudyard  Kipling,  George  Meredith,  Thomas  Hardy,  and  ' 
e^■en  the  Great  Writer,  who  is  greater  than  these,  that  if  I  took 
them  to  our  village  and  introduced  them  as  writers  of  novels  their 
welcome  would  only  be  cold  monosyllables,  and  when  they  had 
gone,  with  a  contemptuous  or  pitying  shake  of  the  head,  our 
village  would  say,  '  I  would  never  ha'  believed  a  gurt  gentleman 
like  be  did  thik  trashy  zort  ov  idleness.' 

Miss  Widge,  let  it  be  understooil  then,  is  a  great  reader,  though 
her  enthusiasm  for  literature  only  dat«s  from  just  after  her 
eighteenth  birthday.  It  was  then  that  she  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Lucy  Thatcher,  kitchen-maid  at  'the  Squire's  place,'  Westwood 
Hall,  whitih  lies  about  three  miles  from  the  village.     For  several  J 
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years  Lucy  had  been  a  voracious  readpr,  and  boognt  every 
Saturday  the  '  (Jueen's  Own  Story  Teller,'  a  weekly  penny  paper  of 
high-claag  fiction,  the  authors  finding  their  drartudie  peraoncB 
almost  exclusively  among  the  higher  ranks  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  kitchen  at  Westwood  Hall  in  its  thirst  for  literature  was  an 
example  to  many  a  drawing-room.  The  cook  took  in  the  '  Lily 
Novelette,'  which  contains  a  complete  story  every  week,  and  the 
parlour-maid  another  paper,  whose  title  I  cannot  at  this  moment 
remember,  though  it  was  quite  as  select  as  the  two  joomalB 
mentioned.  These  papers  were  intflrchanged,  and  thus  each  of 
them,  for  theoutlay  of  a  penny  weekly,  obtained  three-pennyworth 
of  the  most  select,  and  refined  reading  possible.  The  kitchens  of 
England  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  authors  of  these  unapproachable 
and  irreproachftble  stories,  and  yet  most  of  them,  such  a  queer 
thing  is  fame,  are  absolutely  unknown  at  the  Authors'  Club. 

'  I  ha'  been  so  interested,  you  don't  know,'  said  Lucy  to  Miss 
Widge  one  evening  soon  after  the  acquaintanceship  began.  Lucy 
had  been  down  to  the  Post  Office,  and  Mary  Ellen  Ann  was  walking 
part  of  the  way  to  the  Hall  with  her.  '  It's  a  story  in  the  "  Story 
Teller."  I  believe  the  Puke  of  Belchester  killed  Lady  Marjorie 
after  all,  though  cook  don't  think  so.  I  do  wish  it  was  nest  wik, 
so  that  we  could  see.     Don't  you  never  read  the  "  Story  TeUer  "  ? ' 

'  I  never  read  any  of  they  stories.  I  know  mother  wouldn'  care 
to  stee  any  about,'  said  Miss  Widge  with  indifference. 

'Oh,  but  you  ought  to  read  some,  you'd  like  'em  ever  zo. 
They're  all  about  dooks  and  lords  and  ladies,  and  they're  zo  nice 
sometimes  you  can  hardly  wait  for  the  next  one  to  comeout,  and 
(•ook,  she  do  get  fairly  excited  over  'em.  and  zo  do  I  at  times. 
Come  with  me  now  right  hack  and  I'll  let  you  have  last  wik's 
"  Lily  Xovelette."  It's  such  a  nice  story  about  J^ady  Ada — I  can't 
mind  the  name,  but  never  mind.'  Mary  Ellen  Ann  'didn'  mind,' 
and  an  hour  later  she  was  returning  homewards  reading  as  she 
walked  '  Lord  Altona's  Secret.' 

The  magic  entered  her  blood.  The  next  evening  but  one  she 
walked  the  six  miles  to  and  from  the  Hall  to  ask  Lucy  to  lend 
her  another.  Lucy  lent  her  several,  and  afterwards  she  bought 
the  weekly  numbers  of  the  '  Lotus  St<iries,'  and  exchanged  with 
Lucy  and  the  cook  and  parlour-maid.  In  a  abort  time  she  was 
conversant  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  aristocracy  to  an 
admirable  ext«nt ;  she  knew  scores  '  of  lovely  bits '  in  thOMHjj 
bewitching  stories,  and  ahe  carefully  sohooled  herself  to  walk  i ' 
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the  regal  grace  of  Lady  Irene  Travers,  her  fevourite  heroine.  In 
fact  there  were  many  points  of  resemblance  between  Lady  Irene 
and  Mary  Ellen  Ann.  Lady  Irene,  according  to  the  author  of 
'  The  Heiress  of  Dunellin  Castle,'  was  tall  and  slender  and  supple 
as  a  willow-wand.  Mary  Ellen  Ann  was  tall  and  slender,  aend  by 
experiment  found  that  she  was  also  supple.  Lady  Irene  was  five 
feet  eight  inches  of  splendid  womanhood,  and  by  actual  measure- 
ment Mary  Ellen  found,  to  her  satisfaction,  that  she  was  five  feet 
seven  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  in  all  probability  she 
had  not  done  growing.  Lady  Irene's  waist  was  a  poet's  dream  of 
the  circumference  of  twenty-one  inches.  Mary  Ellen  Ann  had 
great  hopes  of  reducing  hers  to  a  poet's  dream  by  means  of  her 
belt.  Lady  Irene's  nose  was  slightly  retroussSj  which  gave  a 
piquancy  to  the  glorious  beauty  of  her  face.  Mary  Ellen  Ann  was 
not  sure  what  retroussS  meant,  and  there  was  no  one  to  inform 
her,  but  doubtless  it  meant  long  and  rather  broad  at  the  nostrils, 
for  Lady  Irene's  eyes  were  violet,  and  there  were  violet  tints  in 
hers,  and  it  only  needed  similarity  in  noses  to  make  the 
resemblance  perfect.  What  a  charming  story  'twas!  and  she 
sighed  as  she  read  for  the  twentieth  time  how  Sir  Wilfrid  Lilmore 
fell  on  his  knees  in  the  summer  bower  in  the  rose  garden  of 
Dunellin  Castle  to  woo  the  peerless  beauty  of  the  kingdom,  and 
laid  bare  his  heart  in  twenty-three  lines  of  impassioned  rhetoric. 
Ah  !  if  only  her  Sir  WiliBrid  would  come  along  and  woo  her  in  that 
fashion !  She  would  not  be  the  first  lovely  rustic  maiden  who  had 
made  captive  a  man  of  lofty  soul  and  ancient  lineage,  as  witness 
Avice  Martin  in  *  Ix)rd  Ronald's  Choice.' 

Miss  Widge,  then,  modelled  herself  as  well  as  she  was  able  on 
this  lovely  heroine,  and  in  consequence  met  with  some  ridicule 
from  her  friends.  It  was  only  to  be  expected,  she  thought  with  a 
sigh,  from  the  very  uncultivated  people  around  her,  but  all  the  same 
it  was  very  unpleasant.  There  was  only  Lucy  who  could 
sympathise  with  her,  and  she  and  Lucy  bemoaned  their  fate, 
thinking  it  rather  cruel  that  Providence  had  seen  fit  to  make  them 
comely  peasants  instead  of  heroines  in  penny  romance. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  when  the  tender  passion  for  Molly — 
it  was  thus  that  Mrs.  Widge  vulgarly  abbreviated  and  corrupted 
the  sonorous  Mary  Ellen  Ann — first  arose  in  the  keeper's  heart. 
He  was  a  bashful  young  fellow  :  as,  with  a  sigh,  he  himself  con- 
fessed '  he  didn'  know  how  to  talk  in  a  taken  way  with  the 
maids,'  and  he  paid  many  visits  to  the  Post  OflSce  before  he  could 
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advance  from  '  Goad-marnen,  mias,"  to  a  remark  on  the  w 
the  state  of  the  crops.  He  was  always  nervous  and  awkward  and 
spoke  starnmeringly  in  her  presence,  and  he  was  sure  she  wa.s 
laughing  at  him.  though  he  had  not  the  courage  to  look  up  save 
io  momentary  glances,  and  then  he  dropped  his  eyes  with  a  blush 
and  was  more  awkward  than  before.  The  strange  thing  was  that 
he  could  talk  easJlj'  with  Mrs.  Widge  if  Molly  was  not  present, 
and  laugh  and  crack  jokes  with  her.  There  was  some  consolation 
in  that,  for  if  Molly  only  smiled  ujion  him  he  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty with  the  mother, 

Molly  distinctly  encouraged  him,  and  in  that  genial  Runshine 
hii;  passion  and  his  courage  grew.  For  one  thing,  he  was  as  hand- 
some  a  young  fellow  as  any  in  our  village,  and  his  keeper's  dress 
became  him  well ;  and  when  the  magic  had  infected  her  there 
were  times  when  she  could  imagine  him  a  nobleman  in  disguise 
like  Txird  I^imavaddy,  the  young  Irish  noble,  in  that  pathetic 
story, '  Well  Won,'  lately  appe-aring  in  the '  Lily  Novelette,'  who  in 
his  poverty  accepted  a  position  as  gamekeeper  on  Earl  Killarney*8 
estate.  It  was  an  effort  of  imagination,  to  he  sure,  but  there  were 
moments  when  she  could  do  it,  and  William  James  Thomas  ad- 
vanced in  her  good  graces.  He  was  a  fine  young  fellow,  there  was 
no  denying,  thought  Molly  with  a  sigh,  and  she  would  hav©  been 
proud  to  he  his  bride  had  it  not  been  that  she  had  breathed  the 
divine  air  of  society  in  those  glorious  romances.  Even  yet  the 
gallant  hero  of  fabulous  wealth  and  lofty  position  might  come  to 
the  village  in  guirse  of  an  artist  and  woo  and  win  her  in  spite  of 
her  relations  and  his  own.  So  until  the  king  came  she  walked 
out  with  William  James  in  an  indefinite  sort  of  way ;  that  is,  she 
would  alwayiii  refuse  bis  retjuest  to  take  a  walk  with  him,  but  if  he 
met  or  overtook  her  she  graciously  allowed  him  permission  to  walk 
beside  her  and  talk  on  matters  of  no  moment.  It  was  remarkable 
how  fondly  complaisant  Chance  was. 

But,  in  spite  of  his  fine  figure  and  good  looks,  William  James 
Thomas  was  not  satisfactory;  and,  though  she  enjoyed  these  meet- 
ings and  delighted  in  bis  society,  it  was  patent  that  he  was  no 
intleman,  and  he  spoke  '  horribly  vulgar.'     Miss  Widge  had  made 
ittodigiouH  efforts  to  rise  out  of  the  vulgar  quagmire  of  Dorset  accent 
Fand  Dorset  phraseology  and  to  speak  like  a  lady,  and  had  succeeded 
I  admirably,  according  to  her  own  ideas,  especially  in  one  particular. 
Our  village  is  subhmely  disregaixlful  of  the  aspirate,  and  there 
i>  old  men  and  women  who  have  gone  gallantly  through  life  and 
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conversed  wisely  and  foolishly  without  ever  finding  the  want  of  it, 
Molly  knew  that  the  use  of  the  aspirate  was  genteel,  and  in  her 
efforts  to  differentiate  her  speech  from  that  of  the  vulgar  used  it 
with  marked  emphasis  and  distressing  frequency.  In  ^er  inspired 
moments  her  language  was  unutterly  like  any  other  on  earth. 
Lucy  was  filled  with  admiration.  *  How  fine  you  do  talk  ! '  she 
said.     *  It  be  finer  than  our  young  ladies.' 

In  spite  of  the  slow  progress  he  made,  William  James  was  very 
happy.  Molly  certainly  showed  a  fondness  for  his  society,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  when  he  summoned  up  courage  to  make  the 
important  declaration  she  would  gladly  respond.  But  though  in 
his  own  mind  he  was  assured  of  a  kindly  welcome,  his  courage 
forsook  him  when  it  came  to  making  the  avowal.  The  rural  mind 
has  a  great  horror  of  formal  speech: — it  loves  to  approach  a  subject 
in  a  roundabout  manner,  or,  better  still,  let  it  be  implied,  and 
William  James  each  day  as  he  tramped  about  the  estate  was  full 
of  manly  resolution  that  befitted  his  stature  and  stalwart  frame. 
But  when  evening  came,  and  he  was  once  again  with  Molly,  his 
courage  vanished  like  mist  before  the  sun. 

*  Dang  I  vor  a  gurt  coward !  dang  I  vor  a  gurt  coward ! '  he 
would  mutter  to  himself  with  an  angry  laugh  as  he  made  his  way 
homeward  after  another  exhibition  of  pusillanimity.  *  I'll  do  it 
straight  off  to-morrer,  blamed  if  I  don't,'  and  when  the  morrow 
came  again  he  was  but  a  sieve.  At  last  he  made  a  resolution :  he 
would  knock  off  one  pipe  of  tobacco  a  day  for  each  day  that  passed 
with  his  passion  undeclared. 

When  he  had  lost  seven  pipefuls  per  day  he  managed  to  do  it. 
Chance  as  usual  had  taken  Molly  up  Smugglers'  Lane  as  he  came 
from  the  preserves.     Miss  Widge  of  course  was  greatly  surprised. 

*  How  singlar  it  be — ^it  is,  Mr.  Yetman — that  I  should  meet  you 
so  often  this  way  along,  ain't  it — isn't  it  ? ' 

It  was  now  or  never.  William  James  hardly  gave  her  time  to 
finish  before  he  burst  out.  He  knew  if  it  was  not  done  on  the 
moment  there  would  be  another  pipe  the  less  for  him  on  the 
morrow. 

*  It  may  be  singlar,  Molly ' — William  James,  stiff  and  awkward, 
looking  everywhere  save  at  Molly,  and  getting  the  words  out 
with  difficulty,  certainly  did  not  look  the  ideal  lover,  but  then  do 
any  of  us  look  our  best  at  the  critical  moments  in  our  careers  ? 

*  It  may  be  singlar,  Molly,  as — as  I  ha'  zaid,  do  'ee  know,  but  it 
be  thease  way ' — a  little  laugh  to  relieve  the  nervous  tension — *  do 
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'ee  zee  I  be  vond,  that  ie  to  za?,  well  pleased  at  tbease  meeteDs, 
which  be  singlar,  as  yaa  did  zay.' 

'  Whatever  be — is  the  matter,  Mr.  Yetman,  may  I  presame  to 
ask  ? '  and  Miss  Widge  assamed  a  look  of  perfect  astonishment. 

•  As  yoa  did  zay,'  went  on  William  James,  who  could  pay  no 
attention  to  qaestions  at  that  moment,  '  and  it  be  thease  way,  do 

'ee  zee.     I  likes  yon,  look  zee  now,  jnat  about,  that  is  to  zay  I * 

William  James  hesitated  and  swallowed  thrice  before  he  could 
pronoance  that  word  that  is  looked  upon  as  so  sickly  Bentimental 
in  our  village  as  to  be  almost  tabu.  '  Well,  there,  I — I — 1-loves 
you,  Molly. 

Yon  likes  I  and  I  likes  jon. 
Then  we  mast  be  no  longer  two, 

as  the  old  zong  do  zay.  Ha-ha-ha  1  Ha-ba-ha ! '  But  though 
the  laugh  was  loud  there  was  no  mirth  in  it ;  it  was  a  vent  for 
his  overwrought  feelings. 

Unfortunately  for  William  James,  Miss  Widge  had  guessed 
what  was  coming,  and  during  the  avowal  had  eyed  him  with 
critically  hostile  gaze,  mentally  comparing  his  ridiculous  manner 
and  vulgar,  stumbling  speech  with  the  lofty  and  impassioned 
eloquence  of  Sir  Wilfred  when  he  proposed  to  Lady  Irene.  She 
did  not  answer  but  walked  beside  him,  too  disgusted  and 
angry  to  speak.  She  felt  ready  to  cry.  She  had  pictured  Mr, 
Incognito  when  he  proposed  to  her  times  without  number,  and  here 
was  the  reaUty.  Why,  oh  why !  was  she  not  bom  a  lady  of  posi- 
tion ?  This  ridiculous,  disgustingly  vulgar  way  of  asking  a  lady 
for  her  affections  was  nothing  less  than  cruel.  At  that  moment 
Molly  certainly  did  not  love  William  James. 

Poor  fellow !  he  had  expected  something  different  from  this, 
and  he  was  aghast  at  the  way  in  which  his  proposal  bad  been 
received.  He  was  firmly  convinced  that  it  was  only  necessary  for 
him  to  speak  and,  metaphorically,  Molly  would  fall  into  his  arms. 
As  she  kept  an  obstinate  silence  he  walked  on  Sashing  momentary 
■  glances  at  her,  ancertain  what  to  do  or  say  next.  It  most  be  that 
she  had  not  understood  him,  and  after  two  or  three  preliminary 
gurgles  of  nervous  cackle  he  ventured  to  add  a  little  more. 

'  Fve — I've  had  my  eye  on  'ee  vor  zome  time,  my  dear.  I 
have  liked  'ee  just  about,  bettem'  any  maid  I  ever  zeen,  in  &ck  I 
never  cared  zo  much  as  nothen  vor  no  other  moid,  "Where," 
zays  I  to  myself,  "  could  you  vind  another  zo  proud  and  high- 
steppen  and  with  such  ways  ?  " '  . 
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Miss  Widge  was  pale  with  anger  and  disgust.  *  Mr.  Yetman/ 
she  said,  stopping  dead,  '  what  do  'ee  mean,  may  I  presume  to 
hawsk  ? '  And  even  as  she  said  it,  she  sweetened  and  softened 
for  a  moment ;  with  the  sole  exception  of  that  slip  *  do  'ee/  she 
flattered  herself  that  neither  in  look,  tone,  nor  phraseology  had 
she  disgraced  her  model. 

William   James's   stare  was  so  intense  as  to  be   grotesque. 

*  What — what  do  I  mean,  Molly  ?  Why,  I  do  mean  that  I  want 
to  begin  coorten  'ee  reglar,  as  I  ha'  been  doen  in  a  zort  ov  way 
thease  many  wiks.' 

Miss  Widge  was  dyed  with  angry  colour.  Even  the  *  Molly ' 
added  to  her  asperity,  but  she  tried  to  command  herself  for  a 
great  eflFort.  *  Mr.  Yetman,  sir,  let  I  tell  'ee,  I  mean  let  me  tell 
you  that  I  have  an  hidear  what  you  be  driven  at,  I  mean  what 
you  was  tryen  to  zay.  Now  let  me  tell  'ee  once  for  hall  that  a 
gentleman  when  he  wishes  to  hask  a  lady  to — for  to — to  honour 
him  with  her  hand  he  do  it  in  a  proper  manner.  To  speak  in  the 
way  you  did  be  an  hinsult  to  a  lady.' 

William  Jones  was  utterly  astounded,  and  answered  in  all 
innocence.  *  But  do  *ee  zee,  my  dear,  I  don't  want  vor  to  gwo 
coorten  no  ladies,  I  want  to  have  you,  my  dear.  As  I  have 
zaid ' 

Molly   stamped   her  foot  in   fury  at  this   crowning   insult. 

*  Every  respectable  woman  be  a  lady,  I  can  tell  'ee,'  she  said,  for- 
getting all  about  correct  tone,  *and  every  man  ought  to  be  a 
gentleman.     You  don't  zeem  to  know  how  to  behave.' 

*  Well,  by  gosh ! '  said  William  James,  rubbing  his  leg  tenderly. 
It  was  all  he  could  say. 

It  was  at  this  moment  Molly  was  struck  by  a  brilliant  idea. 
She  had  that  week's  novelette  in  her  pocket,  and,  what  was  not  at 
all  wonderful,  it  contained  a  proposal,  a  most  eloquent  proposal. 
William  James  looked  on  with  wonder-filled  eyes  as  she  took  it 
from  her  pocket  and  turned  to  the  page. 

*  It  be  very  plain,  Mr.  Yetman,'  she  said,  *  that  you  have 
never  learnt  how  to  speak  to  a  lady  properly,  and  so  p'raps  it 
hain't,  p'raps  it  isn't,  I  mean,  your  fault.  I  will  lend  you  this 
paper  to  read.  If  you  will  read  this  page  it  will  show  you  the 
prapper  way  to  speak  to  a  lady  when — ^when — when  you  have 
something  very  particler  to  say.  I  shall  leave  you  now.  Good- 
night,' and  with  a  bow  of  majestic  grace  she  walked  off. 

She  had  not  gone  &r  before  she  blushed  with  shame  at  the 
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thought  that  she  had  made  ■  a  silly  of  herself.'  But 
for  &  moment,  and  then  she  wept  a  little  becauee  things  are  as 
they  are,  and  her  anger  against  the  man  she  loved  returned  with 
redoubled  force.  It  was  her  love  that  was  the  source  of  her 
anger  and  her  other  emotions,  and  once  or  twice  that  night  after 
she  left  him,  with  a  tremor  came  the  question  :  Suppose  he  took 
offence  and  never  came  near  her  again,  but  wooed  some  other 
girl  ?  '  Oh,  that  could  never  be  ! '  she  exclaimed,  a  little  hysterical 
appeal  to  Kate  to  treat  her  gently  in  her  cryj  it  couldn't  be 
when  she  was  only  trying  to  make  him  more  polito,  ' '  I  be  only- 
trying  to  make  him  like  a  gentleman,"  she  cried,  apostrophising 
unseen  powers,  half  in  defence,  half  in  excuse. 

William  James  held  the  '  Lily  Novelette '  clasped  tightly  in  his 
hand.  He  did  not  look  at  it,  but  stood  gazing  at  Molly  till  she 
was  out  of  sight  in  uttorest  bewilderment.  He  had  imagined  all 
along  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  blui't  out  his  confession 
of  undying  attachment,  and  all  would  be  rosea,  and  love,  and  bliss. 
Else  why  did  she  meet  him  so  often  ? 

He  moved  backwards  from  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  leaned 
limply  against  the  hedge-bank  like  one  utterly  exhausted  with 
some  great  physical  feat.  He  remained  there  for  many  minutes 
in  silence,  gazing  with  questioning  eyes  at  the  hedge  opijosit^  and 
the  trees  beyond,  as  if  they  had  the  answer  to  the  riddle ;  and  when 
at  last  he  did  find  his  tongue  It  was  to  utter  that  frightful  ejacula- 
tion that  was  never  wrung  from  William  James's  lipa  save  when 
he  was  deeply  mo\'ed.  Slowly  and  with  terrible  significant  pauses 
between  each  syllable  it  came  forth.  '  By-the-Ho-ly-Jroo-za-lum ! 
By-the-Ho-ly-Jroo-za-lum  ! '  William  James  was  beginning  to 
realise  that  a  woman's  heart  iri  a  complex  organism. 

He  sat  there  for  nearly  an  hour  and  then  started  homewards, 
detached  particles  of  that  tremendous  profanity  leaving  hia 
now  and  again  involuntarily- — '  'roo-za-lum  ,  ,  .  the~Ho-ly 
'roo-za-lum ! ' 

It  was  not  until  he  was  near  home  that  he  remembt 
the  paper  that  Molly  had  given  him,  and  which  he  still  held  in 
his  hand.  That  recalled  her  words,  which  in  the  tumult  of 
emotions  he  had  forgotten.  '  If  you  read  that  page  it  will  show 
you  the  prapper  way  to  speak  to  a  lady,'  It  was  April,  and  Night 
was  stealing  rapidly  on  with  her  silent  footsteps,  and  when 
he  unfolded  it  he  could  not  distinguish  the  words.  He  put  it  into 
his  pocket  and  quickened  bis  pace,  being  all  impatient  now  to 
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read  it.  But  when  he  got  indoors  he  was  too  bashful  to  take  out 
the  paper  before  his  mother  and  sister,  who  would  be  sure  to  ask 
questions,  and  the  lesson  had  to  be  deferred  until  he  was  in  the 
privacy  of  his  bedroom. 

The  page  Molly  had  indicated  chronicled  the  happy  and  suc- 
cessful wooing  of  Lady  Estelle  Palmare  by  the  Earl  of  Gflenvone. 
For  twenty-two  chapters  misunderstandings  had  kept  these  noble 
and  aristocratic  hearts  apart.  Estelle  had  been  broken-hearted 
for  twenty-one  out  of  twenty-two  chapters,  believing  her  lover 
faithless ;  he,  unhappy  man,  had  gone  big-game  shooting  around 
the  slopes  of  Kilima-Njaro  believing  she  did  not  care  for  him. 
All  of  it  was  the  work  of  that  high-bred  woman  with  the  ador- 
able figure  and  the  cruel  heart.  Lady  Alice  Petover,  who  spent 
hours  daily  in  her  boudoir,  her  head  buried  in  the  soft  cushions,  in 
wailing  bitterly,  *  He  does  not  love  me !  he  does  not  love  me ! ' 
and  then  in  an  access  of  fury  she  would  clench  her  hands  till  the 
nails  "were  driven  cruelly  into  the  delicate  flesh,  and  cry,  *  But 
Estelle  shall  never  marry  him,  I  swear  it ! '  But  out  in  the  wilds 
the  noble  Earl  received  assurance  that  Lady  Estelle  was  still  a 
maiden  and  not  a  wife,  and  he  had  hastened  home  by  chartered 
steamers  and  special  trains  to  put  the  momentous  question  that 
ought  to  have  been  put  in  Chapter  Two.  '  Let  ud  take  a  walk  by 
the  lake  in  this  lovely  moonlight,'  said  the  Earl  on  the  evening  of 
his  arrival,  and  with  a  faint  blush  on  her  pale  cheeks  Lady  Estelle 
complied.  They  passed  round  the  lake  and  thence  into  the 
shrubberies,  when  the  Earl  stopped  and,  falling  on  one  knee  on 
the  rich  russet  autumn  leaves,  he  took  Estelle's  hand.  *  Estelle, 
my  darling,'  he  cried  in  a  passionate  whisper,  *  you  know  why  I 
have  come  back  ?  From  the  first  moment  I  saw  your  radiant  face, 
from  the  first  moment  your  glorious  eyes  looked  into  mine,  my 
heart  was  yours.  Every  beat  said  "  Estelle  is  my  queen,  Estelle 
is  my  queen  among  women."  When  I  fled  to  the  burning,  parched 
plains  of  Africa,  there  to  herd  with  savages  amid  the  wildest 
scenes,  it  was  because  I  was  afiraid  this  little  hand,'  he  kissed  it 
tenderly,  *  could  never  by  right  lay  in  mine.  By  night  or  day, 
chasing  lions  or  slaying  elephants,  wallowing  in  the  mire  to 
hunt  the  tiger  .  .  .  my  one  thought  was  of  you,  my  queen  among 
women  .  .  .  Estelle,'  he  cried,  his  tone  vibrating  with  passionate 
appeal,  *  let  the  sweetest  **yes"  that  ever  a  woman's  lips  uttered 
make  me  blessed  above  all  other  mortals.  I  love  you  with  every 
fibre  of  my  being.     Estelle,  my  queen,  my  queen ! ' 
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She  gave  him  one  swift,  shy  glance,  then  tnmed  her  face, 
snffdsed  with  hot,  happy  blushes,  away.  But  he  read  the  glance, 
and  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy  Earl  Grlenvone  sprang  up,  strained  her 
tightly  to  his  breast,  raining  love-laden  kisses  on  her  fiice,  on  her 
hair,  on  her  mouth — ^kisses  he  had  been  hnngering  and  thirsting 
for  for  Ihree  years  as  for  very  ambrosia  and  nectar,  the  food  and 
drink  of  the  gods  divine. 

William  James  read  this  passage  through  slowly,  and  then  in 
growing  consternation  and  wonder  and  some  contempt  he  read  it 
again.  Then  he  turned  and  read  '  Lady  Alice's  Vengeance ' 
through  from  beginning  to  end.  He  sat  limply  r^aiding  the 
expiring  candle,  unable  to  think  of  anything  clearly.  As  he 
undressed  he  repeated  that  tremendous  oath  of  his  with  every 
variety  of  intonation  in  a  vain  attempt  to  express  the  unntterable- 
ness  of  the  situation,  but  he  felt  it  was  woefully  inadequate. 
And  yet  in  less  than  ten  minutes  he  was  sound  asleep.  The 
torments  of  love  cannot  long  afflict  a  person  of  sound  digestion. 

Miss  Widge  also  went  to  bed  with  a  mind  ill  at  ease,  but  in 
hei  case  her  pillow  did  not  bring  oblivion  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Now  and  again  the  unpleasant  thought  that  her  behaviour  was 
ridiculous,  wholly  ridiculous,  would  thrust  itself  to  the  surfisice 
with  the  buoyancy  of  a  cork  one  is  trying  to  submerge,  and  her 
whole  body  tingled  and  glowed  with  a  fierce  heat  of  blood.  But 
it  was  only  for  a  moment  the  thought  was  allowed  to  obtrude 
it4ielf ;  she  thrust  it  back  instantly  with,  *  It  be  the  prapper  way, 
\t  l)e,  and  Til  be  courted  in  the  prapper  way  if  I  never  g€?t  a 
huNband/  Nevertheless  she  shivered  again  and  again  as  she 
Ifriagined  William  James  laughing  at  it,  or  regaling  his  friends 
with  it,  and  never  coming  near  her  again ;  and  then  there  was  a  flash 
of  anger  which  made  her  forget  the  tongue  of  gentility  and  fidl 
hack  on  the  native  Doric.  *  How  zafb  he  did  look  standen  there ! 
Iv  the  menvolks  'bout  here  did  zee  how  voolish  they  do  look, 
\.]wy*d  do  it  in  the  prapper  way.  A  man  like  him  to  ask  a  maid 
Ihik  zafb  way,  mumblen  and  grinnen  like  a  ninny  !  No,  he  shall 
do  It  prapper  or  I'll  zee  en — vurder  virst.' 

Hhe  awoke  the  next  morning  to  find  the  same  doubts  perplex- 
ing her.  As  she  dressed  herself  she  made  up  her  mind  with 
Miany  asseverations  to  her  image  in  the  glass  that,  whatever  the 
(lonfiequences  might  be,  she  would  not  go  to  meet  William  James 
Thomas  again ;  no,  never ;  he  should  come  and  meet  her  in  the 
itmp|>er  way,  or  not  at  all.    *  He  ought  to  come  here  and  ask  to  have 
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a  few  words  in  the  parlour,'  she  said,  with  a  defiant  nod  at  the 
glass.  *  No,  I  baint  goin',  I  swear.  He  baint  everybody  in  the 
world,  and  he  have  no  need  to  think  it.'  And  then  she  sighed. 
Why  did  not  Prince  Charming  come  in  disguise  to  his  kingdom  ? 
Strange  to  say,  this  decision  did  not  cahn  her  spirit  in  the 
least,  and  she  was  so  snappish  and  disagreeable  that  Mrs.  Widge 
was  considerably  perturbed. 

*  Have  'ee  the  toothache,  Moll  ? '  she  asked.  Oh  dear !  the 
humiliation  of  that  *  Moll.'  Since  she  knew  the  aristocracy,  the 
maiden  shrank  from  it  as  from  a  blow,  and  it  added  asperity  to 
her  curt  responsive  *  No.' 

*  Then  have  'ee  a  headache,  or  be  it  the  tripe  last  night  vor 
feupper  as  disagreed  with  'ee  ? ' 

*  No.     Do  be  quiet.' 

*  Then  it  be  a  nasty,  stinken  temper,  my  maid,  and  zo  I  tell 
'ee,'  retorted  Mrs.  Widge.  *  Lor !  why  had'n  I  a  bwoy,  zame  as 
I  wanted  ?     Bwoys  avore  maids  ten  times,  I  alius  did  zay.' 

Molly  did  not  answer,  nor  did  she  speak  again  all  the  morn- 
ing unless  spoken  to.  Mrs.  Widge  made  a  shrewd  diagnosis. 
*Lor,'  she  said  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Vickery,  *my  Molly  be  that 
snappish,  there  baint  no  liven  with  she  thease  mamen.  She  be 
looken  avter  the  men,  I'll  be  bound ;  a  maid  be  alius  thik  way 
till  she  settles  down  with  a  veller.  But  the  zooner  it  be  over  the 
better  it'll  suit  I.  Oh  dear  !  we  vemales  be  mortial  queer.  We 
make  all  thease  vuss  over  getten  a  veller,  and  direckly  we  be  vast, 
we  zee  we've  got  hold  ov  the  wrong  'un.  Mr.  Right  is  alius  the 
veller  we  didn'  marry.' 

On  an  average,  at  least  twice  every  hour  Miss  Widge  renewed 
her  oath,  and  at  five  minutes  to  six  that  evening  was  still  un- 
alterably resolved  that  never,  never,  never  again  would  she  put 
herself  in  the  way  of  William  James  Thomas,  but  would  reso- 
lutely avoid  him.  Before  the  church  clock  had  given  its  sixth 
stroke,  she  passed  out  of  the  door.  She  was — she  was  going  to 
take  a  walk  to  see  if  she  could  see  Lucy.  It  was  a  mere  coin- 
cidence that  the  route  to  Westwood  Hall  would  take  her  past 
the  spot  where  William  James  was  to  be  found. 

William  James  had  also  spent  a  perplexing  day.  He  had 
thought  the  business  over  from  many  points  of  view,  and  the  only 
rational  opinion  he  could  come  to  was  that  Molly  was  plajring  a 
joke,  of  which  he  could  not  see  the  point ;  he  had  heard  that  maids 
were  fond  of  teasing  a  man  they  liked.     That  she  really  meant 
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that  the  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid  was  anything  like  that  d^^ 
scribed  in  the  paper  he  could  not   believe.     If  he  had  been  told 
that  he  was  to  propose  in  Hebrew  or  Greek  he  would  have  thought 
it  less  strange. 

William  James  was  waiting  at  the  old  spot,  and  when  he  saw 
Molly  coming  his  heart  felt  lighter.  He  was  sure  now  that  she 
had  only  been  teasing  him. 

'  Good-evenen,'  said  \\'illiam  James,  rather  nervously,  when 
Molly  had  approached,  and  he  saw  her  expression. 

MifiB  Widge  started  when  she  saw  him,     '  Good-evenen,'  iit^n 
said  coldly,  when  she  had  recovered  from  her  surprise.  ^^H 

Molly  walked  on  very  slowly  and  William  Jamea  walked  VH 
her  side.     Not  a  word  was  spoken  for  a  minute  or  two.  —  ' 

•  What— what  about  that  papper  you  give  I,  MoUy,  my  dear  ? 
What  do  it  mean  ? '  began  the  Iteeper  with  a  nervous  laugh. 

'It  means  just  what  it  do  zay,  Mr.  Yetman,'  answered  the 
maiden  with  coid  dignity. 

'  But  it  be  such  vunny  stuff,  my  dear  ;  it  made  I  laugh,  just 
about.' 

'  I  dare  Bay  it  did,  sir,  but  that's  because  you  know  no  better,' 
was  Mary  Kllen  Ann's  severe  retort.  '  Ttiat  is  the  way  hany  gen- 
tleman would  liask  a  lady  to— to That  is  the  prappetr  way.' 

'  Ah,  but  don't  "ee  zee,  nny  dear,'  said  William  James  eagerly 
and  in  perfect  innocence,  forgetting  the  lesson  of  the  previaas 
evening,  "  I  don't  want  to  have  no  lady,  I  want  to  have  you,  my 
dear.  What  gurt  volks  do  ilon't  matter  to  we.  But  be  that  the 
way  gurt  volks  do  their  (.'Ourt«n  ?  Do  'ee  know  it  as  a  fiick,  my 
dear?' 

'  That  is  the  way  gentlefolks  get  engaged,  sir,'  said  Molly, 
angry  tears  almost  brimming  over. 

'  Then  all  I  can  zay  is,'  said  William  James  sturdily,  '  that 
gurt  volks  have  zome  very  vunny  ways.  Vancy  sayen  all  thik 
rubbish,  just  to  ask  a  maid  if  she  likes  you  zarae  as  you  do  she ! 
But,'  William  James  spoke  with  sober  earnestness,  '  never  mind 
gentlevolks,  my  dear,  you  and  me  baint  gentlevotks.  Won't  'ee 
tell  I  that  you  like  I  and  let  1  kiss  'ee  ?  I  never  zeen  a  maid  I'd 
give  a  varden  vor  'cept  you,  my  dear,  and  that  be  Gospel  truth.' 

]\iiss  Widge  drew  herself  up,  blazing  with  imger.  Her  pride  at 
that  moment  had  been  mortally  wounded  by  William  James's 
remarks,  and  she  spoke  with  great  stress  on  the  sibilants.  '  Let  I 
tell  you,  Mr.  Yetman,'  she  said, '  that  hevery  maid  who  knows  how 
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to  behave  herself  prapperly  is  a  lady  and  ought  to  be  treated  so.  If 
hany  man  wants  to  hask  I  to — to  become — I  mean  to  walk  out  with 
him,  he  must  hask  I  in  a  prapper  manner  like  a  gentleman  would. 
I  have  my  feelens,  sir,  and  I'm  going  to  be  treated  with  respeck. 
When  you  can  speak  to  I  in  a  prapper  way,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hearken  to  'ee.     And  now  you  know.     Good-evenen.' 

But  William  James  could  not  answer  ;  many  strong  emotions, 
anger,  surprise,  thwarted  love,  and  laughter  held  him  dumb  till 
Molly  was  out  of  sight.  So  *  flabbergasted '  was  he,  to  use  one  of 
his  fevourite  words,  that  only  once  did  he  ejaculate  *  By  the  Holy 
Jroozalum  ! '  to  the  rabbits  on  his  way  home. 


CHAPTER    II. 

WiLUAM  James  was  in  a  very  difficult  position.     He  was  in  love, 
deeply  in  love,  but  he  could  not  without  further   consideration 
declare  his  passion  after  the  manner  of  the  Earl  of  Glenvone.    He 
had  never  heard  of  anybody  in  the  village  who  had  proposed  in 
that  manner.     To  him  it  sounded  ineffably  ludicrous,  and  he 
had  a  horror  of  making  himself  ridiculous ;  indeed,  the  fuss  of 
getting  engaged,  and  having  to  tell  a  maid  you  liked  her,  when 
she   knew  *  very    well    by    the  way   you    were  always  hanging 
round  her,  was  ridiculous  enough  in  itself.      Several  times  the 
next  morning  he  repeated  snatches  of  that  Wonderful  Model  of 
Correct  Courtship  to  hear  how  it  would  sound.     He  did  not  get 
any  farther  than  '  Molly,  my  darlen,  vrom  the  virst  hour  I  zeen 
your  radiant  vace,  my   heart  was  yours,  wholly   yours,*   before 
he  blushed  hotly.     '  It  be  vooil  nonsense,'  he  said  with  an  angry 
laugh.     '  Nobody  talked  in  thik  vooil  way  in  our  village,'  he  was 
quite   sure.     His    father   had    not   indulged   in   any   flights   of 
eloquence  when  he  declared  his  passion,  he  well  knew,  for  his 
mother  was  never  weary  of  telling  how  Bill  come  to  court  her. 
*  We  had  walked  out  togeder  zome  vew  times,'  was  Mrs.  Yetman's 
version,  *  but  he  had'n  zaid  nothen  to  the  p'int,  though  it  wan't 
hard  vor  a  maid  to  zee  that  he  meant  somethen.    But  thik  evenen 
we  was  walken  down  the  lane,  zame  as  it  might  be  Zmugglers' 
Lane,  only  it  was  at  Woodbury,  when   I  picked   a  blackberry 
or  two.    "  Do  'ee  like  'em  ?  "  asks  he.    "  Just  about,"  zes  I ;  "  there 
baint  much  in  the  way  ov  tasty  things  I  do  like  better'n  blackberry 
and  apple  pie."     "  Why  zo  do  I,"  zes  he,  laughen  a  gurt  lot,  and 
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then  I  mind  avter  he  zes,  ''Mary,  iv  we  two  do  'gree  zo  Well 
'bout  apple  and  blackberry  pie,  don't  'ee  think  we  med  'bout 
everythen  else  ?  "  I  didn'  zay  nothen,  but  he  could  zee,  and  he 
putfi  his  arm  round  I.  ''  My  dear/'  zes  he,  **  there  be  another  kind 
ov  pie  I  do  like ;  it  be  zo  tasty  to  the  lips."  "  What  be  that  ?  "  I 
asks.  '*  It  be  called  kiss-me  pie,  and  nice  it  be  too."  *'  Oh,  I  like 
that,"  zes  I,  laughen,  and  then — ^well,  we'd  plenty  ov  thik  zort  ov 
pie  avore  we  got  back  hwome.' 

That  was  how  his  &ther  had  wooed  and  won.  Not  a  word 
about  radiant  feuses  and  glorious  eyes  and  queens.  True,  it  was  a 
good  many  years  ago,  and  things  might  have  altered. 

The  most  inexplicable  thing  to  William  James  was  that  Molly 
already  knew  of  his  love.  It  had  not  been  necessary  for  his  father 
to  declare  his  passion  in  set  terms.  If  she  had  definitely  rejected 
him  he  could  have  imderstood  it,  but  her  words  were  that  when 
he  spoke  in  a  prapper  manner  she  would  listen.  He  vainly  groped 
for  light  till  the  following  Sunday,  and  then  set  off  soon  eSter 
breakfast  to  spend  the  day  with  his  elder  brother  Oliver  and  his 
wife  at  Ower  Matravers,  five  miles  away.  Oliver  had  only  been 
married  a  twelvemonth,  and  would  be  able  to  speak  with  authority 
as  to  any  modem  innovations  in  the  ancient  practice  of  wooing. 
William  James  was  not  going  to  take  any  risks  of  making  a  fool 
of  himself  if  possible. 

*  Hello ! '  said  Oliver,  when  William  James  walked  in.  *  We 
did'n  expect  to  zee  'ee  to-day,  my  bwoy.  We'd  been  thinken  ov 
walken  over  avter  tea.     How  be  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  vine  ;  how  be  you,  Annie  ? ' 

*  Oh,  vairish,'  said  Mrs.  Yetman,  a  tall,  robust  young  woman 
of  easy  temper  and  smiling  countenance.  She  was  one  of  three 
maidens  between  whom  it  was  supposed  Oliver  could  not  for  some 
time  make  up  his  mind,  and  she  had  not  yet  got  over  her 
satisfaction  at  being  Fortune's  favourite.  Many  would  have  con- 
sidered her  a  more  attractive  girl  than  Miss  Widge,  but  William 
James,  though  he  greatly  esteemed  his  sister-in-law,  knew  there 
was  no  comparison. 

William  James   had  visited  his  brother  for  the  purpose  of 

*  haven  a  vew  words  with  en  about  the  bizness.' 

It  was  a  very  simple  matter  he  told  himself  when  he  started 
off  in  the  morning,  and  the  best  thing  he  could  do.   He  should  say, 

*  Look  here,  Oily,  you've  done  your  courten,  and  you  did  it  right. 
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Now  I  think  ov  haven  a  shot  at  a  maid,  and  I  baint  sure  how  I 
should  talk  to  she.  Just  give  I  a  p'int  or  two  as  to  what  to  zay. 
Should  I  talk  vine  to  a  maid  like  they  do  in  story-books,  or  just 
tell  she  **  I  likes  you  just  about ;  how  be  it  with  yourself?  " '  He 
meant  to  say  this  to  his  brother  when  Annie  was  present,  so  that 
she  might  confirm  or  disagree  with  her  husband's  dictum.  But 
when  he  stood  in  his  brother's  presence  he  found  that  to  approach 
the  subject  was  as  great  a  strain  on  his  courage  as  to  propose  to 
Molly,  although  he  had  several  good  openings  during  the  day. 
For  instance,  at  dinner  Annie  said  slyly,  *  Who  be  you  walken 
out  now,  Biljim?*  The  latter  was  Oliver's  appellation  for  his 
brother,  compounded  of  William  and  James. 

He  blushed  furiously,  then  laughed  nervously.  *  Who  ?  Me  ? 
I  walk  out  mother  to  church  Zundays.' 

*  Baint  you  courten  ?  ' 

*  Who  ?    Me  ?     Ov  course  I  baint.' 

*  I  thought  thee  was  keepen  an  eye  on  Jinny  Pettifer  up  at 
the  House,  Biljim,'  said  Oliver. 

*  Get  on  with  'ee,'  said  William  James,  *  you  don't  vind  I 
walken  no  maids  about.' 

*  Now  look  here,  my  bwoy,'  said  Oliver,  speaking  soberly,  *  I 
baint  throwen  oflF,  I  do  mean  it.  Vind  a  likely  maid,  my  bwoy,  and 
go  to  work  straight  away.  Courten  be  vine,  I  can  tell  'ee,  but 
man  and  wife  be  viner.     Ask  Annie  iv  it  baint.     I  do  mean  it.' 

*  That  it  be,'  said  Annie  emphatically  ;  *  I  was  zayen  to  Noll 
t'other  day  it  be  a  pity  you  didn'  get  holt  of  a  nice  maid  now. 
Now  I  knows  Jinny  Pettifer,  and  she  be  a  good-looken  clever  girl. 
I  like  she  just  about.  I'll  ask  she  to  tea  here  nex  Zunday,  iv 
you'll  come,  and  smooth  things  down  vor  'ee.' 

But  even  then  he  could  not  tell  his  story.  He  blushed  and 
laughed,  and  murmured  something  about  there  being  no  hurry  to 
bother  about  maids,  and  the  subject  dropped  with  Annie's  remark, 
*  You'll  wish  you'd  begun  zooner  zome  day,  I  can  tell  'ee,'  and  she 
secretly  resolved  that  he  should  become  engaged  to  Jinny 
Pettifer  before  the  year  was  much  older.  When  a  woman  has 
just  reached  the  land  of  matrimony  it  is  her  greatest  delight  to 
place  stepping-stones  across  the  ford  for  others. 

It  was  not  until  evening  when  Oliver  was  accompanying  him 
a  mile  or  two  on  his  way  home  that  William  James  could  say 
anything  to  the  purpose. 

*  I  zay,  Oily,'  he  said  with  a  laugh,  as  if  to  show  it  was  a  frivolous 
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subject.  *  I  was  just  laughen  at  what  Annie  said  to  I  at  dinner- 
time 'bout  courten,  and  it  have  just  struck  I.  What  do  a  chap 
zay  like  to  a  maid  iv  he  do  want  to  court  she  ? ' 

*  Eh,  what?'  asked  OKver.. 

William  James  repeated  his  question,  looking  uncomfortably 
warm. 

*  Oh,  be  that  it,  my  bwoy  ?  Avter  the  'maids  then,  avter  all  I 
Oh,  you  be  a  deep  'un.    Who  be  she  ? ' 

*  I  baint,'  in  a  feignedly  indignant  tone.  '  I  only  asked  'ee 
a  civil  question.  It  struck  I,  do  'ee  zee,  what  curious  things  be 
zaid.     Like  vather  zaid  to  mother,  do  'ee  zee  ? ' 

'Oh,  ah,  yes,'  said  Oliver,  dismissing  his  suspicion  as  his 
brother  looked  so  innocent.  '  Well,  do  'ee  zee,  it  baint  curous 
when  you  do  come  to  think  ov  it,  it  be  just  how  a  man  do  veel  at 
the  moment,  zo  to  speak.  Iv  he  veel  humoursome  he  do  speak 
vunny,  and  iv  he  be  serious  he  do  speak  serous,  but  iv  he  baint 
sure  how  she'll  take  it  he  be  zo  narvous  'bout  it  he  do  hardly  know 
what  he  do  zay — though  that  don't  much  matter.  Iv  a  maid 
do  want  to  understand  she'd  understand  iv  you  zaid  your  words 
backards.  Now  when  I  was  avter  Annie  I  never,  knowed 
a  minute  avore,  I  swear,  I  was  gwain  to  zay  what  I  did.  She'd 
got  a  red  rose  in  her  vrock,  and  she  zes,  "  Baint  thease  a  vine 
rose  ?  "  I'd  been  waiten  vor  the  opportoonity,  and  it  all  come  into 
my  head  in  a  flash ;  but  mind,  my  bwoy,  it  baint  every  man  as  be 
zo  brisk  or  have  such  good  opportoonities.  I  zes  like  a  vlash, 
"  Ees,"  I  ses,  **  The  rose  is  red,  the  vilets  blue,  the  pink  is  sweet, 
and  so  are  you,"  and  then  I  kissed  she  and  zays,  "  And  you  be 
sweet,  my  dear."  And  that  be  all.'  Oliver  laughed  gleefully  at 
the  thought  of  that  happy  inspiration.  *  Mind,  it  baint  every  man 
as  'ould  have  thought  ov  thik  verse  as  hit  the  mark  zo  'zactly,  and 
she  have  told  I  many's  the  time  since  as  it  quite  knocked  she  over. 
But  mind  thease,  my  bwoy,  it  don't  much  matter  what  you  do  zay 
zo  long  as  you  have  showed  a  maid  as  you  want  she  and  nobody 
else.  Maids  be  pretty  sharp,  my  bwoy,  and  they  can  understand  a 
wink  zo  well  as  a  word.' 

It  did  not  help  William  James  much,  and  he  would  dearly 
have  liked  to  take  his  brother's  opinion  in  his  own  difficulty,  but 
his  courage  was  not  equal  to  it.  *  Gurt  volks  have  some  vunny 
ways,  I've  beared  ;  they  must  zay  some  vunny  things  zometimes  I 
'low,'  he  remarked  cunningly  after  a  pause. 

*  When  they  be  courten,  do  'ee  mean,  Biljim  ?' 
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*  Ee8,  I've  beared  as  they  do  talk  some  rummy  stuflF  in  their 
court  CD.     Let's  zee ;  whoever  could  it  be  as  told  I  ?' 

'  Now  look  zee,  my  bwoy,  don't  'ee  make  no  mistake.  A  man 
when  be  be  asken  a  maid  to  have  en,  even  iv  he  be  a  gurt  dook 
and  she  be  a  vine  lady,  zpecially  iv  he  baint  sure  it'll  be  agreeable 
to  she,  don't  go  thinken  all  the  vine  things  he  can  zay  to  she. 
He  zez  the  virst  thing  as  comes  into  his  head,  **  I  like  you,  do  'ee 
like  I,"  or  words  to  that  eflfeck,  speaken  ov  course  as  gentlefolks 
do.  Iv  a  man  begun  maken  all  they  vine  speeches,  that  is,  iv  he 
could,  for  iv  he  learnt  one  oflF  he  could'n  zay  it  then  he'd  veel  too 
upset,  and  iv  he  could  it'd  be  enough  to  make  a  maid  send  en  to 
the  rightabout,  vor  she'd  think  he  didn'  mean  it  or  he'd  talk 
like  A  Christian  straight  to  the  pint.  But,  I  zay,  do  'ee  read  any 
ov  they  story-books,  'specially  they  penny  'uns  'bout  dooks  and 
barronits  ? ' 

*  No-o,'  said  William  James,  with  a  hot  blush. 

'  Oh,  they  do  make  I  laugh.  Annie,  she  was  readen  one  to  I 
t'other  night.  Jin — I  mean  a  vriend  ov  Annie's  lent  it  to  she,  a 
vriend  down  to  Suckton.'  Oliver  mentally  confounded  his  care- 
lessness. He  was  aware  of  his  wife's  scheme  regarding  Biljim  and 
Jinny,  and  he  hoped  his  brother  had  not  noticed  the  slip.  *  Well, 
Annie  was  readen  about  a  veller  as  asked  a  maid  to  have  en,  and, 
would  'ee  believe,  thik  vooil  writer  made  believe  he  talked  vor 
nearly  a  page  ov  small  print  in  asken  she.  A  man  with  any  sense 
knows  that  a  woman  likes  to  do  all  the  talken,  and  vor  a  veller  to 
talk  thik  way  would  zet  any  maid's  back  up.  I  zes  to  Annie,  "  Oh 
dry  up  with  thik  rubbish.  Vancy  a  man  talken  thik  way  to  a 
maid.  Why,"  zes  I  to  Annie,  "  iv  I  had  jabbered  away  vor  half- 
an-hour,  'bout  my  love  lasten  to  all  eternity,  and  your  vond 
image  been  alius  in  my  heart,  and  never  let  'ee  get  in  a  word, 
what  would  'ee  have  zaid  ?  "  She  laughed  and  zaid  she  would  have 
told  I  to  take  meself  ofif  and  oflFer  me  calf's  head  to  John.  Price 
the  butcher.  No,  my  bwoy,  a  man  don't  waste  no  words  over 
thik  job ;  he's  glad  to  get  it  over  zo  zoon  as  ever  he  can.  He 
knows  there'll  be  plenty  ov  time  to  jabber  when  she's  zaid  *'  Ees" 
to  en,  and  then  iv  he  be  a  man  ov  sense  he  won't  want  to.' 

William  James  grunted  approbation  of  Oliver's  remarks  and 
beamed  with  satisfaction  at  the  thought  that  Oliver,  all  unknow- 
ingly, had  settled  his  diflBculty  for  him.  He  thanked  his  stars 
that  he  had  not  taken  his  brother  into  his  confidence. 

*  If  ever,'  went  on  Oliver,  in  a  tone  of  sagest  counsel,  *  iv  ever 
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thee  do  vind  a  maid,  Biljim,  as  suits  'ee — and  Annie  and  me  knows 
the  very  mark  vor  'ee — just  zay,  "  I  like  *ee  just  about,"  or  words 
to  that  eflfeck.  A  maid  have  no  rest  in  her  own  mind  till  a  veller 
have  told  her  plain,  and  she  be  pleased  with  any  veller  who  comes 
sharp  to  the  mark  like  thik.  But  let  I  tell  'ee,  my  bwoy/ 
Oliver's  tone  sank  into  a  whisper  of  extremest  confidence,  *  there 
baint  any  then  as  do  please  a  maid  better'n  a  line  ov  potry.  Iv  'ee 
can  bring  in  that  there  **  The  rose  is  red,  the  tilets  blue,"  it'll 
make  any  maid  vair  pleased  with  herself.  Annie  have  told  I  just 
lately  that  she'll  never  forget  thik  night  when  I  zaid  thik  verse  to 
her ;  it  made  her  veel  like  a  lady  vor  days.  I  dunno  how  'tis,  but 
maids  do  like  potry  just  about.  It  do  zim  sweeter  to  'em  than 
or'nary  talk.  They  writen  chaps  'ould  never  make  a  liven  at 
writen  potry  iv  twadn't  vor  the  women.  You  never  zee  a  man 
readen  thik  stuff.     Zims  to  me  natral  to  women,  zomehow.' 

'  Zo  it  do/  said  William  James.  His  spirits  had  risen  ama^ 
ingly  the  last  five  minutes,  and  when  he  parted  from  his  brother 
he  stepped  lightly  and  whistled  all  the  way  home.  What  an 
amazing  success  his  visit  had  been,  to  be  sure,  and  how  cunningly 
he  had  managed  it ! 

He  read  over  the  *  Model  Love  Scene '  again  before  he  went 
to  bed.  'Vancy  a  man  zayen  thik  stuff,'  he  said  to  himself, 
laughing  heartily. 

It  struck  him,  however,  the  next  day  that  Oliver  was  only 
one  authority,  and  as  this  was  a  grave  business  it  would  be  wise 
to  gather  other  opinions  if  possible.  The  next  evening  he  looked 
in  the  workshop  of  his  friend  Josiah  Cobbley,  now  happily  married, 
to  glean  his  experience. 

*  Thee  have  been  a  lucky  man.  Josh,'  he  said  after  considerable 
talk  on  indifferent  subjects. 

*  How  do  'ee  mean.  Bill  ? ' 

*  Why  to  get  a  pretty  maid  to  wifejike  your  missus.' 

'  Ees,'  said  Josiah  with  a  proud  smile,  *  the  best  and  prettiest 
maid  as  ever  come  into  thease  village,  /  do  zay.  Go  and  do  like- 
wise, Billy  Yetman ;  go  and  do  likewise.' 

*  It  baint  a  easy  zort  ov  job,  baint  asken  a  maid,  be  it  ? ' 

*  Well,  it  baint  iv  you  baint  sure,  I  grant  'ee,  but  I  was  pretty 
sure,  do  'ee  zee  ?  It  baint  easy,  but  it  be  mighty  pleasant  when 
it's  done.' 

'  .  .  .  I  shouldn'  know  what  to  zay  to  a  maid/  said  William 
James,  with  a  laugh. 
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*  Oh,  'ees  ;  every  man  do  know.  Just  tell  she  you  do  like  her 
and  do  want  to  marry  her.  .  .  .  Now  iv  I  tell  *ee  somethen  you'll 
never  let  on  to  nobody  ?  ' 

*  Certinly  not,'  said  William  James. 

*  Well,  I'll  tell  'ee  how  I  courted  Lizzy,  but  mind  what  you 
promised.  Somehow,  I  don't  exactly  know  how  'twas,  but  we  were 
zitten  pretty  close  togeder  and  I'd  got  holt  ov  her  hand,  and  I 
wan't  avraid  ov  nothen  just  then.  I  zes,  "  He'll  be  a  lucky  man 
as  buys  a  ring  vor  thease  vinger."  She  didn'  zay  nothen,  but 
she  went  red  and  pretended  to  take  her  hand  away,  but  I  didn' 
let  go,  and  I  zes,  **  I  should  like  to  be  the  lucky  man."  And 
then ' 

*  And  then  what  ? ' 

*  Why,  then  it  was  all  over,'  said  Josiah.  *  After  I'd  kissed 
she — well — once  or  twice,  she  said  she'd  rather  I  put  a  ring  on 
her  vinger  than  anybody,  and  she  velt  too  happy  to  live,  and  she 
kissed  I  on  her  own  account.  But  mind.  Bill,  you  keeps  this  to 
yourself.' 

*  Certinly  I  will,'  said  William  James. 

*  When  you  vind  a  likely  maid,  Bill,  and  it  don't  come  easy  to 
tell  she  what  you  do  mean,  get  a  chance  ov  setten  close  and  taken 
holt  ov  her  hand  in  a  vorgetful  zort  ov  way.  Iv  she  don't  draw  it 
back  you  can  mention  that  about  the  ring  zo  easy  as  winken,  but 
iv  she  do — well,  you'd  better  wait  till  another  time.  But  there 
baint  many  maids  nowadays  as  'ould  draw  back  their  hands.' 

*  Thank  'ee,  Josh.  I'll  mind  about  it  iv — iv  ever  I  thinks 
about  a  maid.     Good-night,'  and  he  went  oflF  quite  happy. 

That  evening,  with  solemn  and  laborious  care,  W^illiam  James 
wrote  a  letter  and  carried  it  with  him  when  he  went  to  the  Post 
Office  the  next  morning.  He  was  very  grave,  and  in  solemn  tones 
saluted  the  adored  one  with  *  Good-mamen.' 

*  Good-mamen,'  said  Miss  Widge  in  reply,  examining  him 
nervously.  To  her  dismay  W^illiam  James  did  not  speak  again, 
but  took  his  letters  and  prepared  to  go. 

Her  heart  sank  and  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes  were  near  giving 
way.     *  A  vine  mamen,  baint  it  ? '  she  said  in  desperation. 

*  Ees,'  said  William  James,  and  pushing  the  letter  to  her  on 
the  counter  he  made  a  hasty  retreat. 

Miss  Widge  had  spent  four  very  uncomfortable  days.  She 
was  quite  firmly  resolved  that,  come  what  would,  she  would  be 
wooed  in  the  proper  way,  but  her  heart  sank  at  the  frightful 
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prospect  of  losing  William  James.  She  allowed  her  mind  to  dwell 
in  the  abyss  of  hopelessness,  she  saw  William  James  married  to 
some  hussy,  and  she  saw  herself,  of  a  broken  heart,  sinking  into 
an  early  grave.  When,  realising  his  mistake,  he  came  to  water 
the  flowers  over  her  head  with  his  tears,  he  would  wish  he  had 
behaved  like  a  gentleman.  For  she  would  be  treated  like  a  lady ; 
yes,  she  would,  or  the  grass  should  wave  above  her  young  head. 

With  her  heart  throbbing  wildly — ^for  she  augured  the  worst 
from  William  James's  tone  and  demeanour — Molly,  after  consider- 
able hesitation,  tore  open  the  envelope  with  trembling  fingers,  and 
read  William  James's  first  and  only  billet  cUmsb.  William  James, 
whose  idea  of  good  writing  was  thin  up-strokes  and  thick  down- 
strokes,  with  flourishes  at  every  capital,  had  written  it  with 
assiduous  care,  and  the  D  and  M  were  a  masterpiece  in  flourishing. 
It  ran  thus  : — 

'Dear  Molly, — If  you  will  let  I  call  ee  zo,  I  have  been 
thinken  over  that  paper  you  give  I,  and  I  find  it  be  nonsense  ;  I 
did  ask  my  brother  Oliver,  and  he  did  say  that  the  stuflF  they  do 
put  in  they  papers  be  rubbish,  and  nobody  did  ever  talk  that 
way,  which  I  believes  to  be  a  fact;  you  musn't  believe,  dear 
Molly,  what  they  do  put  in  they  papers,  or  we  should  be  two 
fools,  just  about.  I  do  like  ee  same  as  ever,  and  if  you  be  willing 
to  have  I,  and  none  of  that  nonsense,  then  come  to-night,  and  I'll 
wait  for  ee  at  the  gate. — From  one  who  loves  you, 

*  William  James  Thomas  Yetman. 

*  The  rose  is  red,  the  violet's  blue,  the  pink  is  sweet,  and  so  are 
you.  And  so  are  they  that  sent  you  this,  and  when  we  meet  we'll 
have  these  kisses .' 

Miss  Widge  went  upstairs  and  wept  the  tears  of  passionate 
indignation.  How  dare  he  go  telling  other  people  what  she  had 
said,  the  wretch !  Yes,  she  would  go  and  meet  him  this  once  and 
let  him  know  how  vulgar  and  ungentlemanly  it  was,  but  have 
him — never,  never ! 

•  •...«• 

They  approached  each  other  with  some  nervousness,  though 
William  James  was  sure  it  would  all  come  right.  That  talismanic 
couplet  enriched  with  ten  crosses — the  ten  signifying  infinity — 
could  not  fail. 

*  Good-evenen,  my — my  dear,'  he  said,  trying  to  look  at  his 
ease. 
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'  Good-evenen,  Mr.  Yetman,'  said  Miss  Widge  with  an  emphasis 
that  was  meant  as  a  rebuke  to  his  famib'arity.  ...  *  I — I  want  to 
know,  sir,  how  you  dared  go  and  tell  anybody  what  I  did  say. 
ril  never  forgive  *ee  for  it,  never,  I  can  tell  'ee — tell  you,  sir  ! ' 

*  But  I  never  told  Oliver  or  nobody,'  rejoined  William  James 
eagerly.     '  Truth  and  honour  I  did'n.' 

*  Then  why  did  *ee  zay  that  about  it  bein  all  rubbish  in — in 
stories  ?     And  who's  he,  I  should  like  to  know,  to  call  it  rubbish  ? ' 

*  But  I  did'n  tell  en/  said  William  James  with  greater  eager- 
ness. *  You  zee  I  did'n  think  that  there  you  showed  I  was  sense, 
and  zo  I  did  think  I'd  just  ask  en  what  a  veller  ought  to  zay. 
And  zo  I  zes  to  en ' — and  William  James  faithfully  recounted  what 
had  taken  place  *  between  Oliver  and  himself.  *They  story-books 
be  all  lies,  I  do  assure  'ee,  my  dear,'  he  added ;  *  nobody  ever  talked 
like  that,  do  'ee  zee,  and  to  zay  it  to  'ee  would  be  maken  a  vooil 
ov  'ee,  and  I  respeck  'ee,  do  'ee  zee  ? ' 

*  Oh,  well,  iv  you  give  your  word  ov  honour  you  did'n  tell  en 
I'll  forgive  'ee,'  said  Molly. 

*  Well,  I  did'n,  my  dear,  truth  and  honour  I  did'n,  zo  there. 
And  it  be  all  right,  baint  it  ? '  and  William  James,  bold  to  reck- 
lessness, gave  her  a  bear's  hug  and  kissed  her  with  three  resound- 
ing smacks. 

Miss  Widge,  a  woman's  heart  being  the  x  quantity  of  the 
universe,  strange  to  say,  did  not  repulse  him. 

•  ••*..  . 

Mrs.  Yetman  has  no  time  for  reading  the  *  Lily  Novelette '  or 
any  other  nowadays,  and,  besides,  she  has  come  round  to  her 
husband's  view,  and  declares  they  are  all  nonsense,  especially  since 
a  tyrant  came  into  the  house — the  loveliest,  darlingest,  duckiest 
tyrant  that  ever  entered  any  house,  and  the  image  of  its  father  in 
the  bargain  ;  a  tyrant  who  makes  her  a  slave  to  his  caprice.  The 
Earl  of  Glenvone  with  his  lavish  rhetoric  is  but  a  ridiculous 
phantasm  compared  with  such  a  living  fact  as  Archie  Yetman. 

Orme  Agnus. 
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What^  mj  poor  Sir,  are  the  senses,  but  five  jmwmng  inlets  to  hooiiy  smd 
moneotarj  molestatkipg? — What  is  yonr  Honse,  while  jon  are  m  it»  bnt  a  prison 
filled  with  nests  of  little  reptiles — of  insect-annojanoes — ^whicfa  torment  yofn 
the  more,  becaase  thej  cannot  kill  jonf  and  what  is  the  same  bonae,  when 
joa  are  out  of  it^  bat  a  shdtet^  oat  of  reach,  from  the  hostilities  of  the  ddea! — 
What  is  the  Ooantiy,  bat  a  sand j  desert  at  one  waon,  or  a  swallowing  qoagmiiB 
at  another? — ^What  the  Town,  hot  an  upjfer  Tartaros  of  smoke,  and  din? — 
What  are  Garriages,  bat  cages  apon  wheels? — What  are  Bidii^-hoiBes.  bat 
porchased  enemies,  whom  yoa  pamper  into  strength,  as  wdl  as  indinatkNi,  to 
kick  joor  bcains  oat  ? — ^What  are  Theatres,  bat  licensed  reposEtosies  for  iQ-told 
lies,  or  stifling  shambles  for  the  volnntary  sacrifice  of  time,  health,  money,  and 
morals  ? — A  Senatorial  Debate  (when  yon  have  foagfat  yoar  way  to  it),  what 
is  it  bat  a  national  Kain  of  Cocks  ? — What  are  Games,  Sports,  and  Kxeiciaes,  bat 
derioes  of  danger  and  fatigae  to  the  performerB,  and  schools  of  soigeiy  to  the 
practioner  who  may  happen  to  look  on  ? — What  are  Society,  and  Solitude,  bot^ 
each,  an  alternate  luding-place  from  thepersecations  of  the  other  7 — libiazies  1 — 
What  are  they  bat  the  sepalchres  of  gaiety,  or  conservatories  for  the  seedlings  of 
disease  ? — Nay,  to  descend  8ti]4  lower,  what  are  the  indispensable  processes  of 
Eating  and  Drinking,  bat  practical  lectures  on  the  art  of  qmiling  food  ?  or  what 
even  the  familiar  operations  of  Dressing' and  Undressing,  bat  stinging  remem- 
brancers of  the  privileged  naJBedness  of  the  savage  ? 

At  the  beginning  ot  this  century  a  humorous  work  appeared 
entitled  The  Miseries  of  Human  Life ;  or,  the  Oroana  of  Samud 
Sensitive  and  Tvmothy  Testy,  from  the  introduction  to  which  the 
above  passage  is  taken.  The  book  was  so  popular  that  a  sequel 
was  called  for.  The  two  ran  through  several  editions  in  a  few  years, 
and  won  the  commendation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  wrote  to  the 
publisher  saying  that  *  The  Miseries  of  Human  I/ife  contain  some 
wit,  much  humour,  and  perfect  originality.'  The  authorship,  as 
Ik  alwnys  the  case  when  an  anonymous  work  is  widely  read,  was 
attributed  to  several  bands,  a  circumstance  which  the  true  author 
ftxpliiinod  in  a  private  *  groan'  appended  to  the  second  edition : 
*  PubliHliing  a  book  incog. — with  the  misery  annexed  of  seeing 
odo'h  literary  delinquencies  accumulated  on  the  heads  of  the 
j^uillloHH.*  His  name  was  eventually  printed  on  the  title-page  of 
I  lio  nIxI  h  odition ;  the  writer  turning  out  to  be  the  Rev.  James 
Ht^rr^N lord,  follow  of  Merton  and  rector  of  Kebworth  in  Leicester- 
NJilrt^,  who  (llwl  in  Ift41. 

V'A/i  M'lMrli^M  of  Jlv/man  Life  was  confessedly  a  satire.    Yet  it 
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is  unlikely  that  it  bad  any  ameliorating  effect:  both  because 
grumbling  is  to  the  grumbler  so  sweet  a  luxury,  misery  to  the 
miserable  so  dear  a  happiness ;  and  for  other  reasons  to  be  ex- 
plained later.  Mr.  Beresford  had  instead  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  point  entirely  missed  by  a  great  many  persons — which  is  a 
penalty  (or  privilege)  of  the  ironical  mind — one  of  whom  issued  an 
Antidote  to  the  Miseries  of  Human  Life  in  the  shape  of  a  book 
recounting  the  '  History  of  the  Widow  Placid  and  her  daughter 
Rachel.*  This  work,  the  author  of  which  was  a  Mr.  Corp,  stated 
by  direct  means  what  Mr.  Beresford  had  laboured  to  convey 
obliquely ;  but  Mr.  Corp  was  without  humour,  and  in  his  pages 
the  moral  superiorities  of  the  Quakers  were  a  thought  too  empha- 
tically insisted  upon  for  the  work  to  have  popularity. 

ITie  scheme  of  The  Miseries  of  Human  Life  is  preposterous 
enough.  Two  old  gentlemen,  Mr.  Timothy  Testy  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Sensitive,  vie  in  recording  and  praising  the  causes  of  discomfort. 
As  Bouvard  and  Pecuchet  in  Flaubert's  satire  sought  knowledge, 
so  do  these  warped  enthusiasts  seek  tribulation  in  the  daily  round. 
Testy  is  the  more  thorough  :  impatient  and  intolerant,  he  feels 
acutely  and  profoundly.  Sensitive  stands  aside  and  notes  more 
objectively.  Testy,  as  himself  explains,  shrinks  more  from  a  hard 
knock,  Sensitive  from  a  hard  word.  In  the  end,  Sensitive  is 
turned  from  the  pursuit  of  misery  to  philosophical  resignation, 
and  even  optimism ;  Testy  dies  in  a  fit.  Other  characters  are 
Ned  Testy,  an  Eton  boy  and  confirmed  punster,  with  a  devilish 
memory  for  classical  tags,  and  Mrs.  Testy,  who  remains  a  shadow. 
Regular  meetings  are  held,  at  which  long  lists  of  miseries  are 
read  out  by  the  old  gentlemen,  while  Ned  Testy  occasionally 
interpolates  a  pun.  The  range  is  wide,  covering  miseries  of  town 
and  country,  of  travel  and  reading,  of  eating  and  visiting,  of 
games  and  theatres ;  in  fact,  including  most  phases  of  life. 

Although  ninety  years  have  passed  since  it  was  written, 
Mr.  Beresford's  book  is  still  in  the  main  true  enough.  The  more 
subtle  'groans'  are  peculiarly  so;  proving  once  again  how 
incorrigibly  stationary  human  nature  is.  Thus  in  this,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  genuine  misery  (for  most  of  the  examples  are 
but  annoyances  or  discomforts)  in  the  two  volumes  : 

Grating  the  sensibility,  the  prepossessions,  the  self-love,  the  vanity,  &c.,  of 
the  person  to  whom  you  are  speaking,  by  some  unguarded  words,  which,  as  soon 
as  you  have  uttered  them,  you  would  die  to  eat ;  then,  floundering  and  plunging 
deeper  and  deeper,  in  your  wild  and  confused  attempts  to  recover  yourself. 
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And  sensitive  persons  will  still  appreciate  this : 

Stopping  in  the  street  to  address  a  person  whom  yon  know  rather  too  well  to 
pass  him  without  speaking,  and  yet  not  quite  well  enough  to  have  a  word  to  say 
to  him— he  feeling  himself  in  the  same  dilemma  ;  so  that,  after  each  has  been 
asked  and  answered  the  question, '  How  do  you  do,  sir  7 '  you  stand  silently 
face  to  face,  k  propos  to  nothing,  during  a  minute,  and  then  part  in  a  transport 
of  awkwardness. 

And  here  are  one  or  two  other  trials  of  mind,  which  we  must  owe 
to  Mr.  Beresford*s  own  experience,  for  neither  Testy  nor  Sensitive 
knew  anything  of  shyness.  Just  as  adventures  are  to  the 
adventurous,  so  are  miseries  to  the  shy.  A  nervous,  retiring, 
sensitive  man  knows  all  the  petty  stings  of  life.  Here  is  a 
penalty  of  diffidence : 

Standing  off  and  on  in  the  street  for  half  an  hour  (though  in  the  utmost  haste), 
while  the  friend  with  whom  you  are  walking  talks  to  his  friend  whom  yon  meet, 
and  to  whose  conversation  you  are  delicately  doubtful  whether  you  ought  to  be  a 
party. 

Some  men  do  not  mind  repeating  their  good  things  a  score  of 
times  in  the  same  company.  The  diffident  wit  is  confronted  with 
the  following  problem : 

After  having  said  what  you  conceive  to  be  a  good  thing,  but  which  yon  fear 
that  none  of  the  company  heard,  finding  yourself  reduced  to  the  horrible 
alternative  of  losing  the  credit  of  your  wit,  or  of  repeating  your  bon*mot,  with 
the  risk  of  its  having  been  heard  before  and  disapproved  ;  and,  in  thU  case,  with 
the  certainty  of  being  thought  both  a  fool  and  a  coxcomb. 

The  two  old  gentlemen  of  the  dialogues  are  not  often  so  pene- 
trative. In  the  main  they  feel  rather  with  their  bodies  than  their 
minds.  It  is  well,  then,  to  abide  with  them  a  little  longer  while 
they  are  in  this  unusually  acute  condition.  Here  are  other 
universal  groans : 

In  trying  to  laugh  at  the  heavy  joke  of  a  good  man,  but  a  vile  jester  (*  hilaris 
cum  pondere  virtus  *),  producing  only  that  sort  of  spurious  chuckle,  or  laborious 
ha !  ha  1  which  you  feel  must  betray  you,  even  to  the  worthy  wag  himself,  though 
not  at  all  of  a  suspicious  nature ;  then,  on  being  loudly  asked  by  one  of  the 
company,  *  What  is  the  joke  ?  *  being  driven  to  confess  that  you  *  do  not  know  * — 
as,  in  truth,  you  do  not :  having  laughed  gratuitously  (without  hearing,  or  taking, 
what  was  said),  merely  to  pleasure  the  old  gentleman,  whose  smiling  eye  thrown 
round  the  table  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  had  levied  a  general  tax  upon  the 
muscles  of  his  friends. 

In  conversation — inadvertently  touching  the  string  which  you  know  will  call 
forth  the  longest  story  of  the  flattest  proser  that  ever  droned. 

After  tolling,  at  much  length,  a  scarce  and  curious  anecdote,  with  considerable 
marks  of  self-complacency  at  having  it  to  tell,  being  quietly  reminded  by  the 
person  you  have  been  so  kindly  instructing,  that  you  had  it— from  himself, 

having  left  a  company  in  which  you  have  been  galled  by  the  raillery  of 
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some  wag  by  profession — thinking,  at  your  leisure,  of  a  repartee  w!.ich,  if 
discharged  at  the  proper  moment,  woald  have  blown  him  to  atoms. 

On  your  retam  from  an  excursion  to  North  Wales,  the  lakes,  &c.,  being  asked 
by  the  first  friend  you  meet  whether  you  saw  ....  — naming  the  most  celebrated 
spot  in  the  whole  tour — the  only  place,  however,  which,  by  some  villainous  mis- 
chance, you  did  not  see. 

This  is  very  common.  Beau  Bnimmeirs  method  of  leaving  his 
impressions  of  scenery  in  the  charge  of  a  servant  was  perhaps 
more  wisely  decided  upon  than  one  has  supposed. 

The  foregoing  are  more  than  favourable  specimens  of  Mr. 
Beresford's  style.  His  best  *  groans  *  deal  with  miseries  that  come 
but  rarely — to  many  persons  not  at  all — but  are  easily  imaginable, 
as  in  the  three  that  follow  : 

While  you  are  laughing,  or  talking  wildly  to  yourself,  in  walking,  suddenly 
seeing  a  person  steal  close  by  you,  who,  you  are  sure,  must  have  heard  it  all ; 
then,  in  an  agony  of  shame,  making  a  wretched  attempt  to  «in^,  in  a  voice  as 
like  your  talk  as  possible,  in  hopes  of  making  yoar  hearer  think  that  you  had  been 
only  sing^g  all  the  while. 

At  breakfast — hearing  a  good  old  lady  detail  at  full  length  her  last  night's 
long  dull  dream,  affording  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  usual  chaos  of 
conclusions  without  premises,  and  that  sort  of  topsy-turvy  tangled  account  of  the 
flattest  incidents  of  oonmion  life  which  we  could  all  give  every  morning,  if  we  did 
not  make  all  possible  haste  to  forget  the  nonsense,  as  soon  as  we  have  recovered 
our  senses.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  as  soon  as  she  has  at  length  brought  her 
idiotic  narrative  to  an  end,  and  you  beg^  to  breathe  again,  your  attention  is 
once  more  laid  in  irons,  while  she  buckles  to  the  interpretation  of  it,  in  all 
its  parts. 

When  you  have  imprudently  cooled  yourself  with  a  glass  of  ice,  after  dancing 
very  violently,  being  immediately  told  by  a  medical  friend  that  you  have  no 
chance  for  your  life  but  by  continuing  the  exercise  with  all  your  might ; — then, 
the  state  of  horror  in  which  you  suddenly  cry  out  for  '  Go  to  the  devil  and  shake 
yourself,*  or  any  other  such  frolicsome  tune,  and  the  heart-sinking  apprehensions 
under  which  you  instantly  tear  down  the  dance,  and  keep  rousing  all  the  rest  of 
the  couples  (who,  having  taken  no  ice,  can  afford  to  move  with  less  spirit) — 
incessantly  vociferating,  as  you  ramp  and  gallop  along, '  Hands  across,  sir,  for 
heaven's  sake.'    *  Right  and  left,  or  I'm  a  dead  man,'  &c.,  &c. 

There  is  good  fun  here.  If  Mr.  Beresford  kept  always  at  this 
level  his  book  would  still  be  excellent  reading.  But  he  did  not. 
He  was  often  unworthily  trivial  and  even  silly.  He  weakened 
his  satire  by  including  the  miseries  of  foolish  persons,  which  do 
not,  of  course,  merit  attention.  Such  groans  as  the  following 
are  inoperative  as  satire,  because  the  ordinary  man  would  not  so 
expose  himself: 

In  attempting  to  spring  carelessly,  with  the  help  of  one  hand,  over  a  five- 
barred  gate,  by  way  of  showing  your  activity  to  a  party  of  ladies  behind  you 
(whom  you  affect  not  to  have  observed),  blundering  upon  your  nose  on  the  other 
side. 

17—6 
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On  entering  the  room,  to  join  an  evening  party  composed  of  remarkably  grave, 
strict,  and  precise  persons,  suddenly  finding  oat  tliat  yon  are  drunk ;  and  (what 
is  still  worse)  that  the  company  has  shared  with  you  in  the  discoveiy — though 
you  thought  you  were,  and  fully  intended  to  be,  rigidly  sober. 

People  rarely  do  such  things.  A  social  satirist  is  mistaken  also  in 
including  examples  which  are  so  uncommon  that  one  may  easily 
go  through  a  long  life  and  never  experience  them.    Such  as  this  : 

After  waiting  an  hour  for  a  friend's  Oremona,  for  which  you  had  sent  your 
servant,  seeing  it  at  length  brought  in  by  him — in  fragments. 

And 

On  your  entrance  at  a  formal  dinner  party,  in  reaching  up  your  hat  to  a  high 
peg  in  the  hall,  bursting  your  coat,  from  the  arm-hole  to  the  pocket. 

Between  miseries  that  are  of  one's  own  causing  and  miseries 
that  outside  circumstances  produce,  a  distinction  should  be  drawn. 
Such  an  impersonal  affliction  as  the  lateness  of  a  train  would  not- 
be  worth  noting  in  any  book  of  this  kind;  nor  so  momentous 
and  real  a  calamity  as  the  breaking  of  one's  leg.  These  are  too 
objective  or  too  serious.  Mental  miseries  are  almost  the  only 
ones  worthy  the  notice  of  the  philosopher.  Miseries  for  which 
one  cannot  reproach  oneself  belong  to  a  less  important  class,  as 
the  Domestic  Psychologist  who  ought  to  undertake  the  revision 
and  improvement  of  this  book  would,  of  course,  point  out.  Nearly 
all  railway  annoyances  belong  to  that  category.  Testy  and 
Sensitive,  by  the  way,  were  strong  on  the  miseries  of  travelling. 
Many  of  their  charges  against  stage  coaches  have  only  to  be 
transferred  to  cabs  and  railway  compartments  to  be  applicable 
now.     Thus,  *  the  groan ' : 

A  coach  window-glass  that  will  not  be  put  up  when  it  is  down,  nor  down  when 
it  is  up, 

may  be  amplified  to  *  Travelling  in  cold  weather  with  a  fellow 
passenger  who  insists  on  having  the  window  open;  or,  in  hot, 
with  one  who  demands  that  it  shall  be  shut.'  We  all  know  such 
people.  *  In  winter,  finding  that  the  stock  of  foot-warmers  is  just 
exhausted ' — this  is  a  true  misery.  Another  is  :  *  Fitting  the 
rhythmic  beat  of  the  train  to  a  form  of  words  which  you  cannot 
forget ' — a  horror  which  Mark  Twain  has  carried  to  the  bitter  end 
in  'Punch,  Brothers,  Punch.'  The  miseries  of  cabs  are  mostly 
financial.  Nothing  is  much  worse  for  a  nervous  woman  than  to 
ride  an  eighteenpenny  distance  with  no  coin  less  than  half-a-crown 
in  her  pocket. 

To  the  travel  section  belong  of  course  the  miseries  of  inns, 
which  still  are  too  much  with  us.     The  following  groan,  although 
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vicious  in  its  long-windedness,  is  valuable  as  a  picture.  Though 
rather  too  highly  coloured,  it  gives  an  amusing  and  fairly  accurate 
description  of  the  intellectual  poverty  of  many  country  inns  to 
this  day.     The  Manual  of  Farriery  is  still  inevitable. 

In  the  room  of  an  inn  to  which  you  are  confined  by  the  rain,  or  by  sudden 
indisposition,  the  whole  day,  finding  yoarself  reduced  to  the  following  delassemens 
de  coeur;  and  first  for  the  Morning:  examining  the  scrawled  window-panes, 
in  hopes  of  curious  verses,  and  finding  nothing  more  piquant  than  '  1  love  pretty 
Sally  Appleby  of  Chipping-Norton  * ;  '  Sweet  Dolly  Meadows ' ;  *  A.  B.,  G.  M., 
T.  S.,  &c.  &c.,  dined  here  July  the  4th,  1739  * ;  '1  am  very  un/ippy. — Sam 
Jennings  ' ;  *  Life  at  best  is  but  a  jest  * ;  *  Wm.  Wilkins  is  a  fool,'  with  *  So  are 
you  *  written  under  it ;  '  dam  pity'  &c.  &c.,  together  with  sundry  half-finished 
initials  scratched  about. 

Then  for  your  Evening  recreations :  after  having  for  the  twentieth  time  held 
a  candle  to  the  wretched  prints  or  ornaments  with  which  the  room  is  hung,  such 
as  female  personifications  of  the  Four  Seasons,  or  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  daubed 
over  anyhow  with  purple,  red,  and  raspberry-cream  colours ;  or  a  series  of  half- 
penny prints,  called  *  Going  out  in  the  Morning,'  *  Starting  a  Hare,'  *  Coming  in 
at  the  Death,'  &c. ;  or  a  Jemmy  Jessamy  lover  in  a  wood,  in  new  boots,  but 
without  spurs,  whip,  horse,  or  hat,  with  his  hair  full-dressed,  on  one  knee,  in  the 
dirt,  before  a  coy  maypole  Miss  in  an  old-fashioned  riding  dress ;  both  figures 
being  partly  coloured  and  partly  plain  ;  or  a  goggling  wax  Queen  bolt  upright  in 
a  deep  glass  case,  among  the  minikin  pillars  of  a  tawdry  temple,  wreathed  with 
red  foil,  tinsel,  and  green  varnished  leaves ;  or  the  map  of  England,  with  only 
about  four  counties  and  no  towns  in  it,  worked  in  a  sampler  by  the  landlady's 
youngest  daughter,  *  aged  10  years ' ;  or  a  little  fat  plaster  man  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  with  his  gilt  cocked-hat  at  the  back  of  his  head  and^a  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
being  the  centre  figure  to  a  china  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  in  harlequin  jackets, 
at  the  two  extremities — after  getting  all  this  by  heart  (I  say),  asking  in  despair  for 
some  books,  which,  when  brought,  turn  out  to  be  Bracken's  •  Farriery,*  three  or  four 
wrecks  of  different  spelling-books,  *  Gauging  made  Easy,'  a  few  odd  volumes  of 
the  'Racing  Calendar,'  an  abridged  ^Abridgment  of  the  History  of  England '  in 
question  and  answer,  with  half  the  leaves  torn  out  and  the  other  half  illegible 
with  greasy  thumbing,  an  old  list  of  Terms,  Transfer  days,  &c.,  with  Tax  Tables, 
&c.  &c.,  in  each  of  which  you  try  a  few  pages,  nod  over  them  till  nine  o'clock,  and 
then  stumble  to  bed  in  a  cloud  of  disgust. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  foregoing  let  us  quote  Mr.  Beresford  in  more 
epigrammatic  moments.     Here  are  some  concise  groans : 

The  interval  between  the  dentist's  confession  that  your  tooth  will  be  very  diflS- 
cult  to  draw,  and  the  commencement  of  the  attempt. 

Taking  a  step  more,  or  a  step  less,  than  you  want,  in  going  up  or  down  stairs. 

The  task  of  inventing  a  new  dinner  every  morning  devolving  on  yov^  in  the 
long  absence  of  your  wife. 

Attempting  to  open  the  stiff  blade  of  a  rusty  knife  at  a  well-worn  notch  with 
a  short  thumb  nail. 

We  may  make  other  changes  *to  date.'  Neither  Mr.  Testy 
nor  Mr.  Sensitive  seems  to  have  smoked.  Had  they  done  so  their 
groans  would  have  been  fewer,  for  no  good  smoker  has  cause  for 
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grumbling  when  once  his  pipe  is  alight,  and  no  good  smoker  fore- 
sees cause  for  gmmbling  without  lighting  his  pipe  as  a  prophylactic 
or  palliative.  But  both  the  old  gentlemen  took  snuff.  Here  is  a 
groan  bom  of  the  habit : 

On  the  road,  suddenly  finding  your  stock  of  snoff  exhausted ;  then,  on  flying 
to  a  shop  in  a  ooontiy  town  at  which  yon  are  told  they  have  all  sorts — ^nothing 
bat  Scotch. 

To-day  we  have  similar  tobacco  trials.  'Nothing but  shag'  is  the 
disheartening  reply  which  many  a  weary  traveller  receives  in  a 
village  shop  or  wayside  inn.  'No  matches'  is  another  tobacco 
trial.  ^To  be  offered  a  cigar  by  a  man  notorious  for  his  poor 
judgment  of  the  leaf — ^that  is  another.  *  Letting  a  choice  dgar 
out '  is  one  more ;  but  the  wise  man  does  not  do  that. 

Most  of  Mr.  Beresford's  London  miseries  hold  good  at  this 
moment.     This  is  still  within  everyone's  compass : 

Walking,  side  by  side,  half  over  London,  with  a  cart  contaimng  a  million  of 
iron  bars,  which  yoa  mnst  oat-bray,  if  yon  can,  in  order  to  make  your  companion 
hear  a  word  yon  have  further  to  say  upon  the  snbject  yon  were  earnestly  dis- 
cussing before  yon  were  joined  by  this  infernal  article  of  commerce. 

For  a  cart  containing  iron  bars,  one  may  read  a  cart  passing  over 
a  stone  road*  Albany  Street  was  once  among  the  worst.  '  Siding  in 
a  bus  over  such  stones,  with  an  old,  inquisitive,  and  loud-voiced 
friend  of  the  fisunily '  is  even  worse.  Another  street  misery  not 
noted  by  Mr.  Beresford  is :  '  Perceiving  some  one  advancing  to- 
wards you  with  whom  you  will,  you  feel  convfaiced,  avoid  a  collision 
only  with  great  difficulty  and  loss  of  dignity' :  such  an  embarrass- 
ment of  similar  purposes  as  that  described  by  Sterne  in  The 
Sentimental  Journey.  Another  is :  *  Meeting  on  a  muddy  day  an 
Indian  file  of  policemen  who  move  onward  like  a  tidal  wave  and 
turn  into  the  gutter  all  who  hesitate  to  take  the  wall.'  Another  : 
*  Walking  along  Cheapside  past  a  row  of  kerbstone  dealers  in 
**  Armenian  paper  "  ' — a  sickly  aromatic  preparation  which  will  in 
a  week  reconcile  anyone  to  Turkish  atrocities. 
Here  are  some  theatre  groans,  still  pertinent : 

On  going  to  the  play,  to  see  a  favourite  performer,  to  be  told,  at  the  drawing- 
up  of  the  curtain  (as  you  had  augured  from  the  rueful  bow  of  the  speaker),  that 

he  or  she  is  suddenly  taken  ill  or  dead,  and  that  Mr. or  Miss (the  hacks 

of  the  house)  has  kindly  undertaken  to  try  and  read  the  part  at  five  minutes* 
notice. 

In  the  pit  at  the  opera,  a  broad-shouldered  fellow,  seven  feet  high,  seated  im- 
mediately before  you  during  the  whole  of  the  ballet. 

To  these  the  modem  Testy  would  add  '  The  matinee  hat ' ;  and 
the  modem  Sensitive,  '  The  affliction  of  having,  when  visiting  a 
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comic  opera  purely  for  the  fun  of  it,  to  endure  the  repetition  of 
each  of  the  saccharine  songs  of  the  tenor.'  *  Finding  that  a  farce 
is  not  amusing '  is  a  sickening  and  frequent  grief.  Mr.  Beresford 
has  this : 

Going  to  see  a  party  of  strolling  players,  on  the  strength  of  an  encoaraging 
report  that  they  are  execrable ;  but  finding  them  so  intolerably  toUrahle  that 
even  the  most  heart-breaking  scenes  of  their  tragedy  scarcely  afford  you  one 
hearty  laugh. 

The  following  misery,  alas  !  is  obsolete,  for  there  is  no  Astley's 
now,  and  no  circus,  except  in  the  country : 

Those  parts  of  the  entertainment  at  Astley's,  or  the  circus,  which  do  not  con- 
sist of  pranks  or  horsemanship. 

Personally,  we  prefer  the  *  comic  entr^ '  of  the  clown  to  anything. 
A  very  slight  change  modernises  the  following  groan  : 

After  having  sent  from  the  other  end  of  the  kingdom  to  Hookham's  for  a 
quantity  of  well-chosen  books,  all  particularly  named,  receiving  in  return,  six 
months  afterwards,  a  cargo  of  novels,  of  their  own  choice,  with  such  titles  as 

*  Delicate  Sensibility,' *  Disguises  of  the  Heart,' *  Errors  of  Tenderness,' &c.,  &c. 
Then,  if  you  venture  in  despair  on  a  few^  pages,  being  edified  in  the  margin  by 
such  pencilled  commentaries  as  the  following  :  / 1  quite  agree  in  this  sentiment,' 

*  How  frequently  do  we  find  this  to  be  the  case  in  real  life  I '  *  But  why  did  she 
let  him  have  the  letter  7 '  &c.,  <&c.,  concluded  by  the  reader's  general  decision 
upon  the  merits  of  the  book,  stamped  in  one  oracular  sentence ;   for  example, 

*  This  is  a  very  good  novel' ;  or  to  the  horror  and  confusion  of  the  author,  if  he 
should  ever  hear  of  the  critique,  *  What  execrable  stuff  I ' 

Substitute  Mudie's  for  Hookham's,  and,  with  modifications,  the 
case  applies  to-day.  Here,  however,  Mr.  Beresford  injures  himself 
by  exaggeration  and  spleen.  A  quietly  humorous  tone  would  have 
been  so  much  better.  More  annoying  still  is  it  to  receive  in  one's 
library  parcel  several  of  the  novels  which  one  returned  last  month. 

*  To  find  a  volume  of  short  stories  where  one  expected  a  long  novel ' 
is  a  grief.  *  Cutting  a  book  with  the  finger '  has  a  place  in  the 
Miseries.  *  Cutting  a  paper  with  the  flat  of  the  hand  or  a  railway 
ticket '  should  also  be  mentioned ;  and  under  the  miseries  of  reading 
might  be  put  this :  *  Having  a  passion  for  truth,  and  a  sane 
admiration  of  Browning,  and  being  asked  casually  by  an  ass, 
**  What  do  you  think  of  Browning  ?  "  ' 

The  book  is  weak  in  the  games  section.      The  miseries  of 
cricket,   for   example,   are   not    summed   up    in    the    following 

*  groans ' : 

At  cricket,  after  a  long  and  hard  service  of  watching  out,  bowled  out  at  the 
first  ball.  Likewise,  cricket  on  very  sloppy  ground,  so  that  your  hard  ball  pre- 
sently becomes  muddy,  sappy,  and  rotten  ;  a  jarring  bat ;  a  right-hand  bat  for  a 
left-handed  player ;  a  hat,  vice  stumps. 
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Cricket  by  two,  fo  that,  when  in,  you  have  to  run  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
behind  the  wicket  after  every  ball  you  miss — ^your  antagonist  delivering  it  with 
the  force  of  a  d^nnon. 

Cricketers  know  more  oi  grief  than  this.  The  reviser  of  Mr. 
Beresford's  book  would  have  to  remember  *  The  ordeal  of  walking 
back  to  a  crowded  pavilion,  after  an  innings  which  consisted 
of  exactly  one  ball.'  It  is  then  that  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton's 
piteous  plea  for  an  underground  passage  returns  with  fullest 
force.  *  Batting  on  a  bumpy  wicket  to  a  bowler  who  "  bobs  themi 
down  " '  is  bad  enough.  *  Being  given  out  by  an  unjust  or  stupid 
umpire ' ;  *  Bowling  for  catches,  and  seeing  all  those  catches 
dropped ' ;  '  Being  in,  when  runs  are  wanted,  with  a  man  who  has 
no  judgment  or  courage  in  running,  and  who  refuses  to  call  with 
any  decision ' ;  '  Being  set  for  a  long  innings  and  watching  the 
batsmen  at  the  other  end  go  out  like  street  lamps  in  the  early 
morning';  *  Being  in  with  easy  bowling — or,  as  it  is'  now 
idiomatically  called,  "  tosh  " — with  a  selfish  bat  who  consistently 
collars  the  over' ;  *  Bowling  to  a  slogger  so  well  set  that  he  can 
make  a  long  hop  or  half  volley  out  of  anything'  (in  short, 
*  Bowling  to  Mr.  Jessop ' )  ;  *  Feeling  conscious  in  an  emergency 
that  the  only  bowling  that  would  be  of  any  avail  is  your  own,  but 
having  no  friend  at  court  to  suggest  as  much  to  the  captain ' — 
these  are  miseries  which  all  cricketers  have  experienced. 

Fortunately  this  book  was  compiled  before  golf  and  cycling 
had  caught  the  world.  Mr.  Testy  on  a  bicycle,  Mr.  Sensitive 
with  a  cleek,  are  not  to  be  imagined.  How  one  would  have  ampli- 
fied that  dread  calamity,  a  puncture !  How  the  other  would  have 
dilated  upon  a  grounded  club  !  Such  cycling  miseries  as  *  Strug- 
gling against  a  head  wind  ' ;  *  Purchasing  a  new  cycle  at  market 
price  the  day  before  a  friend  ofifers  you  his  own  machine,  a  better 
one,  at  half  the  cost';  *  Biding  upon  a  vocal  and  complaining 
saddle' ;  *  Running  short  of  oil  on  the  outskirts  of  a  town,  whose 
police  are  notoriously  vigilant ' ;  '  Learning  to  ride  in  the 
presence  of  the  local  satirist' — ]Mr.  Testy  and  Mr.  Sensitive 
between  them  would  have  fastened  upon  these  like  terriers  upon 
rats,  and  have  worried  them  as  remorselessly.  But  our  Domestic 
Psychologist  would,  we  fancy,  find  that  sports  and  games  were 
eating  up  too  much  space.  Billiards  is  beset  with  misery. 
Croquet  is  a  perpetual  humiliation  for  some  one.  Even  halma 
rasses.      While,  when  we  come  to  more  serious  pastimes,  such 
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as  angling  and  riding,  the  groans  are  of  appalling  variety. 
Mr.  Beresford  knew  what  riding  involved.    Thus  : — 

At  the  moment  when  yonr  horse  is  b^inning  to  run  away  with  you,  losing 
your  stirmp,  which  runs  away  too,  and  bangs  your  instep  raw,  as  often  as  you 
attempt  to  catch  it  with  your  foot. 

Finally  let  us  quote  a  budget  of  Messrs.  Testy  and  Sensitive's 
miscellaneous  '  groans ' : — 

A  fellow  who  treats  yon  in  all  respects  (the  fee  excepted)  like  his  physician, 
unresezredly  laying  before  you,  while  he  is  helping  yon  at  dinner,  all  the  minutest 
particulars  of  his  most  revolting  ailments,  from  the  first  attack  down  to  the  pre- 
sent moment. 

Dropping  in  upon  a  friend  at  the  dinner-hour,  upon  the  strength  of  his 
general  invitation,  and  at  once  discovering,  from  the  countenance  and  manner  of 
his  lady,  that  you'd  better  have  waited  for  a particii'lar  one. 

A  tea-pot  which  iwwV  pour  except  through  the  top — what  you  in'  end  for  your 
cup  trickling  down  your  fingers,  into  your  sleeve,  and  over  the  cloth. 

Your  watch-key  having  worn  itself  round,  so  that  it  amuses  you  with 
spinning  by  itself  upon  its  square  pin,  of  which  it  was  once  so  fond  as  never  to 
think  of  moving  without  it. 

Pushing  up  your  shirt  sleeves  for  the  purpose  of  washing  your  hands,  but  so 
ineffectually,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  operation  they  fall  and  bag  down  over 
your  wet,  soapy  wrists. 

The  hjrpochondriacal  impression,  under  which  you  fancy,  as  you  lie  in  bed, 
that  your  fingers  are  each  as  large  as  a  woolsack,  legs  of  the  size  of  church  pillars, 
pillow  bigger  than  the  bed  of  Ware,  &c.,  &c.,  and  all  this  affair  seeming  to  grow 
worse  and  worse  every  moment. 

In  attempting  to  take  up  the  poker  softly  (an  invalid  asleep  in  the  room), 
throwing  it  violently  down,  sociably  accompanied  by  the  tongs  and  shovel  in 
its  fall. 

Being  compelled  by  a  deaf  person,  in  a  large  and  silent  company,  to  repeat 
some  very  washy  remark  three  or  four  times  over,  at  the  highest  pitch  of  your 
voice. 

Since  the  Diamond  Jubilee  and  its  commemorative  peals  the 
following  misery  has  been  on  the  increase : 

Living  or  even  making  a  stay  within  close  earshot  of  a  ring  of  execrable  bells, 
execrably  rung  for  some  hours  every  evening. 

Best  of  all,  that  is  to  say,  cruellest  of  all,  is  this : — 

At  a  long  table,  after  dinner,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company  drawn  upon  you 

by  a  loud  observation  that  you  are  strikingly  like  Mrs.  or  Miss ,  particularly 

when  you  smile. 

To  these,  taken  from  all  parts  of  Mr.  Beresford's  two  volumes, 
everyone  would  be  able  to  add  a  few.  *  Being  asked  to  carve  a  pair 
of  fowls '  would  be  on  the  list  of  most  men. 

The  virtue  of  such  a  book  resides  in  its  universality.     An  ob- 
server, who,  in  this  way,  recorded  nothing  but  the  unsolicited. 
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inevitable  woes  that  afflict  the  body  and  sool  of  an  ordinarily 
Benaible  and  Bendtire  person,  would  be  contributing  something  to 
the  science  of  living.  Had  Mr.  Beresford  confined  himself  to 
these,  his  compilation  woald  steadily  have  passed  into  new  edi- 
tions until  this  day.  Bat  he  made  the  migtake  of  choosing  two 
abnormal  persons  for  his  principal  monthpiecee,  aud  indulging  in 
continual  exaggeration.  The  result  is  that  the  book  has  very 
little  valae  except  as  the  basis  of  a  better,  and  as  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  humotir  that  was  enjoyed  at  the  beginning  of  thiK 
century.  The  Mistriea  of  Human  Life  died  wilh  its  own  genera- 
tion, although  some  time  in  the  fifties  an  American  writer  took 
the  book  in  hand,  adding  miseries  of  his  own  (such  ns  '  Visiting 
Albany  by  moonlight  in  a  steamer  that  refused  to  start'), 
Americanising  the  text,  and  multiplying  Ned  Testy's  puns.  His 
effort  is  not  valuable.  Since  then  the  book  has  remained  an- 
disturbed,  and  will  do  so,  until  our  Domestic  Psychologist  makes 
it  the  germ  of  a  catalogue  of  minor  normal  woes,  mental  rather  than 
physical.     Such  a  catalogue  could  not  but  be  iDteresting. 

E.  V.  Lucas. 
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DE  VIL'FISH. 

Amqno  such  primitive  peoples  as  still  exist,  not  the  least  curious 
or  notable  trait  which  universally  obtains  is  the  manner  in  which 
all  thixigs  uncanny,  or  which  they  are  unable  to  comprehend,  are 
by  common  consent  ascribed  to  the  Devil.  Not  to  a  devil  as  pne 
of  a  host,  but  Hit  Devil  j^ar  excellence^  as  though  they  understood 
him  to  be  definable  only  as  the  master  and  originator  of  whatso- 
ever things  are  terrifying,  incomprehensible,  or  cruel.  Many 
eminent  writers  have  copiously  enriched  our  literature  by  their 
researches  into  this  all-prevailing  peculiarity,  so  that  the  subject 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  well  threshed  out,  and  it  is  merely  alluded 
to  en  passant  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  epithet  which 
forms  the  title  of  this  article. 

Now  it  will  doubtless  be  readily  admitted  that  sea-folk  retain, 
even  among  highly  civilised  nations,  their  old-world  habits  of 
thought  and  expression  longer  than  any  other  branch  of  the 
population.  This  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  since  to  all  of  us, 
even  the  least  imaginative,,  the  eternal  mystery  of  the  ocean 
appeals  with  thrilling  and  ever-fresh  eflfect  every  time  that  we 
come  into  close  personal  relations  with  it. 

But  when  those  whose  daily  bread  depends  upon  their  constant 
struggle  with  the  mighty  marine  forces,  who  are  familiar  with  so 
many  of  its  marvels,  and  saturated  with  the  awe-inspiring  solemnity 
which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  sea,  are  in  the  course  of 
their  avocations  brought  suddenly  in  contact  with  some  seldom- 
seen  visitor  of  horrent  aspect  arising  from  the  gloomy  unknown 
depths,  with  one  accord  they  speak  of  the  monster  as  a  *  devil- 
fish,' and  the  name  never  fails  to  stick. 

So  that  there  is,  not  one  species  of  devil-fish,  but  several,  each 
peculiar  to  some  diflFerent  part  of  the  world,  and  inspiring  its  own 
special  terror  in  the  hearts  of  mariners  of  many  nations.  Of  the 
Devil-fish  that  we  in  this  country  hear  most  about,  and  is  indelibly 
portrayed  for  us  by  Victor  Hugo,  the  octopus,  so  much  has  been 
written  and  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  do  much  more 
than  make  passing  allusion  to  the  family.  But  the  Cephalopoda 
embrace  so  vast  a  variety  that  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  single  out 
of  them  all  the  comparatively  harmless  octopus  for  opprobrium. 
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while  leaving  severely  Tinmenticmed  the  gigantic  onychoteuthie 
of  the  deep  sea,  to  Bay  nothing  of  m&ny  intermediate  cnttle-fish. 
From  the  enormons  molloBc  jnst  mentioned — which  is,  not  nn- 
ressonablj,  credited  by  seamen  with  being  the  largest  fish  in  the 
ocean — to  the  tiny  loligo,  opon  which  nearly  all  deep-water  fish 
feed,  hideonsnesB  is  their  prevailing  feature,  and  tmly  ap^>alling 
of  aspect  some  of  the  larger  ones  are,  while  their  omnivorous 
voracity  makes  them  veritable  sea-Kcavengers,  lo  whom  nothing 
comes  amiss,  alive  or  dead.  And  while  having  no  intention  to 
underrate  the  claims  of  the  octopus  to  his  diabolical  prEcnomen 
on  account  of  his  slimy  ugliness  and  unquenchable  ferocity,  I  feel 
constrained  to  put  in  a  word  for  thnf  little-known  horror  of  the 
deep,  the  ten-artoed  cnttle-fish,  which,  like  some  fearful  creation 
of  a  diseased  brain,  broods  over  the  dark  and  silent  profundities 
of  ocean,  extending  his  far-reaching  tentacles  over  an  immense 
area,  touching  nothing  living  to  which  tiiey  do  not  cling  with  ait 
embrace  that  never  relaxes  until  the  victim  is  safely  deposited 
within  the  crushing  clutch  of  the  great  pairot-Uke  mandibles 
guarding  the  entrance  to  that  va^t  and  never-to-be  satiRfied 
stomach.  Nothing  that  the  morbid  imagination  of  man  has  ever 
pictured  can  surpass  in  awful  appearance  the  reality  of  this  dire 
chimsera,  which,  notwithstanding,  has  undoubtedly  an  importjuit 
part  to  play  in  the  mysterious  economy  of  the  sea.  '  He  dwelleth 
in  the  thick  darkneEs ; '  for,  not  content  with  the  natural  gloom  of 
his  abode,  he  diffuses  around  him  a  cloud  of  sepia,  which  bewilders 
and  blinds  his  victims,  rendering  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  never- 
resting  tentacles  which  writhe  through  the  mirk,  ready  at  a  touch 
to  hold  whatever  is  there,  be  it  small  or  great. 

But  the  strangest  fact  connected  with  this  mighty  mollusc  is, 
that  while  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  literature  numberless  allusions 
more  or  less  tinged  with  imagination  have  been  made  to  it,  modem 
science  has  only  very  recently  made  up  its  mind  to  accept  as  a 
fact  its  existence  at  all.  So  many  indisputable  proofs  have,  how- 
ever, been  forthcoming  of  late  years,  both  as  to  the  size  and 
structure  of  the  gigantic  cuttle-fish,  that  it  has  now  taken  its 
place  among  the  verities  of  natural  history  as  indisputably  as  the 
elephant  or  the  tiger.  It  has  also  been  firmly  established  that 
the  sperm  whale  or  cachalot  {Pkyseter  Tnacrocephalits)  finds  his 
"-!"cipal,  if  not  his  only,  food  in  these  huge  gelatinous  masses 
iging  the  middle  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  that  their 
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appearance  on  the  sea  surface  is  generally  due  to  this  whale's 
aggression. 

To  pass  on,  however,  to  a  much  less-known  *  devil-fish.'  In 
the  long  fish  gallery  at  the  splendid  Natural  History  Museum  at 
South  Kensington  there  is  a  small  specimen,  some  eighteen  inches 
across,  of  a  fish  whose  habitat  is  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

There  it  attains  enormous  proportions,  and  is,  not  without 
reason,  known  to  all  the  frequenters  of  those  waters  as  the  '  devil- 
fish.' When  a  youngster  I  was  homeward  bound  from  Sant'  Ana 
with  a  cargo  of  mahogany,  and  when  off  Gape  Gamp^che  was  one 
calm  afternoon  leaning  over  the  taffirail,  looking  "^down  into  the 
blue  profound,  on  the  watch  for  fish.  A  gloomy  shade  came  over 
the  bright  water,  and  up  rose  a  fearsome  monster  some  eighteen 
feet  across,  and  in  general  outline  more  like  a  skate  or  ray  than 
anything  else,  all  except  the  head.  There,  what  appeared  to  be 
two  curling  horns  about  three  feet  apart  rose  one  on  each  side  of 
the  most  horrible  pair  of  eyes  imaginable.  A  shark's  eyes  as  he 
turns  sideways  under  your  vessel's  counter  and  looks  up  to  see  if 
anyone  is  coming  are  ghastly,  green,  and  cruel ;  but  this  thing's 
eyes  were  all  these  and  much  more.  I  felt  that  the  Book  of 
Bevelation  was  incomplete  without  him,  and  his  gaze  haunts  me 
yet.  Although  quite  sick  and  giddy  at  the  sight  of  such  a  bogey, 
I  could  not  move  until  the  awful  thing,  suddenly  waving  what 
seemed  like  mighty  wings,  soared  up  out  of  the  water  soundlessly 
to  a  height  of  about  six  feet,  falling  again  with  a  thunderous  splash 
that  might  have  been  heard  for  miles.  I  must  have  fainted  with 
fright,  for  the  next  thing  I  was  conscious  of  was  awakening  under 
the  rough  doctoring  of  my  shipmates.  Since  then  I  have  never 
seen  one  leap  upward  in  the  daytime.  At  night,  when  there  is 
no  wind,  the  sonorous  splash  is  constantly  to  be  heard,  although 
why  they  make  that  bat-like  leap  out  of  their  proper  element  is 
not  easy  to  understand.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  believe  such 
awe-inspiring  horrors  capable  of  playful  gambolling. 

At  another  time,  while  mate  of  a  barque  loading  in  the  Tonala 
River,  one  of  the  Mexican  mahogany  ports,  I  was  fishing  one 
evening  from  the  vessel's  deck  with  a  very  stout  line  and  hook  for 
large  fish. 

A  prowling  devil-fish  picked  up  my  bait,  and  feeling  the  hook, 
as  I  suppose,  sprang  out  of  water  with  it.  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  made  no  attempt  to  secure  the  thing,  which  was  a 
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comparatively  small  specimen,  but  allowed  it  to  amuse  itself,  until, 
to  my  great  relief,  the  hook  broke,  and  I  recovered  the  use  of  my 
line,  my  evening's  sport  quite  spoiled. 

These  ugly  monsters  have  as  yet  no  commercial  value,  although 
from  their  vast  extent  of  flat  surface  they  might  be  found  worthy 
of  attention  for  their  skins,  which  should  make  very  excellent 
shagreen.  A  closer  acquaintance  with  them  would  also  most  prob- 
ably divest  them  of  much  of  the  terror  in  which  they  are  held 
at  present. 

Another  widely  known  and  feared  devil-fish  has  its  headquarters 
in  the  Northern  Pacific,  mostly  along  the  American  coast,  espe- 
cially afiecting  the  Gulf  of  California.  This  huge  creature  is  a 
mammal,  one  of  the  great  whale  family,  really  a  rorqual  of  medium 
size  and  moderate  yield  of  oil.  Like  the  rest  of  this  much-detested 
and  feared  (among  whalers)  branch  of  the  Cetacea,  it  carries  but 
a  tiny  fringe  of  valueless  whalebone,  and  therefore,  as  compared 
with  the  sperm  and  *  right '  whales,  its  value  is  small.  Yet  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  American  whaleships  often  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  spend  a  month  or  so  bay-whaling  in  some 
quiet  inlet  unknown  to,  and  uncared  for  by,  the  bustling 
merchantman. 

In  these  secluded  spots  the  California  devil-fish,  mussel-digger, 
grey-back,  and  several  other  aliases  not  fit  for  publication,  but 
all  showing  how  the  object  of  them  is  esteemed  by  his  neighbours, 
may  sometimes  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  the  cows  languid  just 
before  or  after  parturition,  and  the  bulls  who  escort  them  too 
intent  upon  their  loves  to  be  as  wily  as  is  their  wont. 

But  only  the  Mite  of  the  Yankee  whalemen,  dexterous  and 
daring  as  are  all  the  tribe,  can  hope  to  get  *  to  windward '  of  the 
diabolically  cunning  giants  whom  they  abuse  with  such  fluent  and  - 
frequent  flow  of  picturesque  profanity.  It  is  a  peculiar  character- 
istic of  this  animal  that  it  seems  ever  on  the  alert,  scarcely 
exposing  for  one  moment  its  broad  back  above  the  sea-surface 
when  rising  to  spout,  and  generally  travelling,  unlike  all  its  con- 
geners, not  upon,  but  a  few  feet  below,  the  water.  For  this  reason, 
and  in  this  fishery  alone,  the  whalers  arm  themselves  with  iron- 
shafted  harpoons,  in  order  to  strike  with  greater  force  and  certainty 
of  direction  a  whale  some  distance  beneath  the  surface.  A  stand- 
ing order,  too,  among  them  is  never  by  any  chance  to  injure  a 
calf  while  the  mother  lives,  since  such  an  act  exposes  all  and 
sundry  near  the  spot  to  imminent  and  violent  death. 
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Neglect  of  this  most  necessary  precaution,  or  more  probably 
accident,  once  brought  about  a  calamity  that  befell  a  fleet  of 
thirteen  American  whaleships  which  had  been  engaged  in  the 
*  bowhead '  fishery  among  the  ice-floes  of  the  Arctic  Pacific.  In 
order  to  waste  no  time,  they  came  south  when  winter  set  in,  and 
by  common  consent  rendezvoused  in  Margharita  Bay,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, for  a  month  or  two's  '  devil-fishing.' 

The  whales  were  exceedingly  abundant  that  season,  and  all 
the  ships  were  soon  busy  with  as  much  blubber  as  they  could 
manage.  The  ease  with  which  the  whales  were  being  obtained, 
however,  led  to  considerable  carelessness  and  forgetfulness  of  the 
fact  that  the  whale  never  changes  its  habits.  One  bright  morning, 
about  three  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  season,  the  whole 
flotilla  of  fifty-two  boats,  four  from  each  ship,  had  been  lowered 
and  were  mdking  their  way  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  great  bay,  keeping  a  bright  look-out  for '  fish.'  Spread- 
ing out  fan-wise,  they  were  getting  more  and  more  scattered,  when 
about  near  the  centre  of  the  fleet  some  one  suddenly  '  struck '  and 
got  fetst  to  a  fish.  But  hardly  had  the  intimation  been  given  when 
something  very  like  panic  seized  upon  the  crowd.  In  a  moment 
or  two  the  reason  was  apparent.  From  some  cause,  never 
definitely  known,  a  harpooner  had  in  striking  a  large  cow  whale 
transfixed  her  calf  at  her  side  with  his  harpoon,  killing  it  imme- 
diately. The  mother,  having  quietly  satisfied  herself  that  her 
offspring  was  really  dead,  turned  upon  her  aggressors  like  a  verit- 
able demon  of  destruction,  and,  while  carefully  avoiding  exposure 
of  her  body  to  attack,  simply  spread  devastation  among  the  flotilla. 
Whenever  she  rose  to  the  surfiwe,  it  was  but  for  a  second,  to  emit 
an  expiration  like  the  hiss  of  a  lifting  safety-valve,  and  almost 
•always  to  destroy  a  boat  or  complete  the  destruction  of  one  already 
hopelessly  damaged. 

Every  blow  was  dealt  with  an  accuracy  and  appearance  of  pre- 
meditation that  filled  the  superstitious  Portuguese,  who  formed  a 
good  half  of  the  crews,  with  dismay — the  more  so  that  many  of 
them  could  only  guess  at  the  original  cause  of  what  was  really 
going  on.  The  speed  of  the  monster  was  so  great,  that  her  almost 
simultaneous  appearances  at  points  widely  separated  made  her 
seem  ubiquitous;  and  as  she  gave  no  chance  whatever  for  a 
blow,  it  certainly  looked  as  if  all  the  boats  would  be  destroyed 
eeriatim.  Not  content  with  dealing  one  tremendous  blow  at  a  boat 
and  reducing  it  at  once  to  a  bundle  of  loose  boards,  she  renewed 
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3  the  wreckage,  as  if  dfiti 


her  atteDtions  again  and  a 

that  the  destruction  should  be  complete. 

Utter  demoralisatioQ  ^ad  seized  even  the  veterans,  and  escape 
was  the  only  thought  governing  all  action.  But  the  disfance  to 
shore  was  great,  and  the  persistence  and  vigour  of  the  furious 
leviathan,  sofarfromdiminishing.  seemed  to  increase  as  the  terrible 
work  went  on.  At  last  two  boats  did  succeed  in  reaching  the 
beach  at  a  point  where  it  sloped  very  gradually.  The  crews  had 
hardly  leaped  overboard,  to  run  their  craft  up  high  and  dry,  when 
close  behind  them  in  the  shallows  foamed  and  rolled  their  relent- 
less enemy,  just  too  late  to  reach  them.  ( lot  of  the  large  number 
of  well-eqnipped  boats  that  left  the  ships  that  morning,  only  these 
two  escaped  undamaged,  and  the  loss  of  the  season's  work  was 
irremediable.  Over  fifty  men  were  badly  injured,  and  six,  one  of 
whom  was  the  unhappy  origin  of  the  whole  trouble,  were  killed 
outright.  The  triumphant  avenger  of  her  slain  offspring  dis- 
appeared as  silently  as  she  had  carried  on  her  deadly  warfare,  aa 
&r  as  could  be  known  unhurt,  and  with  an  accumulated  hoard  of 
experience  that  would,  if  possible,  render  her  more  of  a  '  devil ' 
to  any  unsuspecting  whalemen  who  should  hereafter  have  the 
misfortune  to  meet  with  and  attack  her  than  she  had  proved 
herself  to  be  alresidy. 

Dejected  and  crippled,  the  fleet  lost  no  time  in  getting  away 
from  the  spot  and  fleeing  north  to  San  Francisco,  there  to  refit  for 
other  and  move  profitable  iisking  grounds. 

There  are  a  great  many  '  ower-true '  tales  told  of  the  prowess 
of  this  wily  creature,  but  the  selection  that  I  have  made  will 
doubtless  suffice  for  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the  California  '  devil- 
Bsh '  is  capable  of  when  opportunity  arises. 

The  volatile  and  tuneful  negroes  of  the  West  India  islands 
have  their  own  peculiar '  devil-fish,'  but  in  this  case  there  is  nothing 
diabolical  in  the  appearance  or  vast  in  the  size  of  the  creature. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  very  well-known  fish  in  most  tropical  waters,  and 
must  irom  its  habits  and  appearance  be  closely  allied  to  the  hake 
and  pike.  Among  seamen  generally  it  is  well  known  as  the 
barracouta,  and  is  esjjecially  plentiful  around  the  New  Zealand 
coast,  where  a  few  hours  of  the  peculiar  fishing  practised  by  the 
Alaories  will  generally  reward  the  fisherman,  with  a  gross  or  so,  of 
^raging  10  to  12  lb.  each. 

g  the  Leeward  Islands,  however,  thj 
jest  dimensions,  and  has  inspired  t 
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boatmen  with  such  dread  of  him  that,  while  they  hold  the  uni- 
versally feared  shark  in  supreme  contempt,  the  mere  rumour  of  a 
*  devil-fish '  anywhere  in  their  vicinity  will  bring  every  nigger 
within  hail  scrambling  out  of  the  water  in  double-quick  time. 

Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain 
by  personal  observation,  but  undoubtedly  the  fact  is  that  the 
barracouta  is  credited  with  an  infernal  propensity  for  inflicting  a 
nameless  mutilation  upon  any  human  being  unfortunate  enough 
to  get  within  reach  of  him.  He  is  long  and  narrow,  blue-black 
above,  with  a  silvery-grey  belly,  and  swift  as  an  arrow.  His  lower 
jaw  is  considerably  longer  than  the  upper,  and  both  are  armed 
with  teethy  almost  exactly  like  those  of  a  dog.  From  this  con- 
figuration of  the  jaws  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  barracouta  to  turn 
on  its  backy  like  the  shark,  when  he  comes  for  you.  Silent,  straight, 
swift,  and  almost  invisible  in  those  dark-blue  waters,  the  first  in- 
timation of  his  presence  is  often  the  fatal  snap  of  those  lethal 
jaws,  which  leaves  the  hapless  victim  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 

Before  quitting  this  portion  of  the  subject  a  passing  reference 
may  be  permitted  to  a  very  disheartening  occurrence  due  to  the 
predatory  habits  of  these  fish.  At  very  great  cost  some  public- 
spirited  individuals  had  stocked  the  upper  reaches  of  the  pretty 
river  Glutha  in  Otago,  New  Zealand,  with  salmon-fry  from  ova 
imported  from  England.  The  incipient  salmon  flourished  until  in 
the  course  of  natural  development  they  reached  the  *  parr '  stage 
of  their  career.  Then  in  an  evil  hour  they  journeyed  seawards 
until  they  reached  the  estuary  of  the  river.  A  school  of  barra- 
couta had  just  previously  crossed  the  bar  from  the  sea,  and  in  theii 
search  for  living  food  happened  upon  the  toothsome  innocents 
from  the  secure  spawning-beds  above.  Long  did  the  patient 
watchers  up-country  wait,  but  never  more  did  one  of  those  youthftil 
salmon  return  to  them.  All  the  money  spent  was  wasted,  and  all 
the  high  hopes  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  indigenous  salmon  were 
frustrated  for  years. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  marine  monstrosities  to  which 
with  more  or  less  show  of  reason  the  satanic  epithet  has  been 
applied  ;  but  they  are  very  little  known  or  noticed,  except  within 
certain  narrow  limits.  Probably  enough  has  been  said  to  justify 
simple  savages  and  almost  equally  simple-minded  seamen  in 
bestowing  upon  the  creatures  of  their  dread  a  name  which  to  them 
embodies  all  they  are  able  to  conceive  of  pitiless  cruelty,  unquench- 
able ferocity,  and  unmatchable  cunning. 

Frank  T.  Bullen. 
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The  road  which  passed  before  the  gates  nt  Bastwitk  was  not  a 
highway,  and  Mr.  Thomasson  stood  a  full  minute,  staring  after  the 
carriage,  and  wondering  what  chance  brouglit  a  traveller  iLat  way 
at  that  hour.  Presently  it  occurred  to  him  that  one  of  Mr.  Pomeroy's 
neighbonrs  might  have  dined  abroad,  have  .=at  late  over  tJie  wine, 
and  he  now  returning ;  and  that  bo  the  incident  might  admit  of  the 
most  innocent  explanation.  Yet  it  left  him  uneasy.  Until  the 
last  hum  of  wheels  died  in  the  distance  he  stood  listening  and 
thinking.  Then  he  turned  from  the  gate,  and  with  a  shiver  betook 
himself  towards  the  bouse.     He  bad  done  his  part. 

Or  had  he?  The  road  was  not  ten  faces  behind  him,  when  a 
cry  rent  the  darkness,  and  he  paused  to  listen.  He  caught  the 
Bound  of  hasty  footsteps  crossing  the  open  ground  on  his  right, 
and  apparently  drawing  near ;  and  he  raised  his  lantbom  in  alarm. 
The  next  moment  a  dark  form  vaulted  the  railings  that  fenced  the 
avenueontbat  side,  sprang  on  the  affrighted  tutor,  and,  seizing  him 
violently  by  the  collar,  shook  him  to  and  fro  as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat . 

It  was  Mr.  Pomeroy,  beside  himself  with  rage,  '  What  have 
you  done  with  her  ? '  he  cried.  '  You  treacherous  bound !  Answer, 
or  by  heaven  I  shall  choke  you  \ ' 

'  Done — done  with  whom  ? '  the  tutor  gasped,  striving  to  free 
himself.     '  Mr.  Poaieroy,  I  am  not^wbat  does  this— mean  ? ' 

■  With  her  ?     With  the  girl  ? ' 

'  She  is— I  have  put  her  in  the  carriage !  I  swear  I  have ! 
Oh!'  he  shrieked,  as  Mr.  Pomeroy,  in  a  fresh  access  of  passion, 
gripped  bis  throat  and  scjueezed  it.  '  I  have  put  her  in  the 
carriage,  I  tell  you !     I  have  done  everything  you  told  me ! ' 

' In  the  carriage ?     What  carriage?     In  what  carriage ? ' 

'  The  one  that  was  there.' 

'  At  the  gate  ? ' 

'  Yes,  yes,' 
'  Ctjpjrigbt,  1808,  by  Stanley  J.  Wejman,  in  the.United  States  of  Amerio^ 
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*  You  fool !  You  imbecile  ! '  Mr.  Pomeroy  roared,  as  he  shook 
him  with  all  his  strength.     *  The  carriage  is  at  the  other  gate.' 

Mr.  Thomasson  gasped,  partly  with  surprise,  partly  under  the 
influence  of  Pomeroy 's  violence.  *  At  the  other  gate  ?  '  he  faltered. 
'  But — there  was  a  carriage  here.  I  saw  it.  I  put  her  in  it.  Not 
a  minute  ago ! ' 

*  Then,  by  heaven,  it  was  your  carriage,  and  you  have  betrayed 
me,'  Pomeroy  retorted;  and  shook  his  trembling  victim  until 
his  teeth  chattered  and  his  eyes  protruded.  '  I  thought  I  heard 
wheels,  and  I  came  to  see.  If  you  don't  tell  me  the  truth  this 
instant,'  he  continued  furiously,  *  I'll  have  the  life  out  of  you.' 

*  It  is  the  truth,'  Mr.  Thomasson  stammered,  blubbering  with 
fright.  *  It  was  a  carriage  that  came  up — and  stopped.  I  thought 
it  was  yours,  and  I  put  her  in.     And  it  went  on.' 

'  A  lie,  man — a  lie ! ' 

'  I  swear  it  is  true  !  I  swear  it  is !  If  it  were  not,  should  I  be 
going  back  to  the  house  ?  Should  I  be  going  to  face  you  ? '  Mr. 
Thomasson  protested. 

The  argument  impressed  Pomeroy ;  his  grasp  relaxed.  *  The 
devil  is  in  it,  then  I '  he  muttered.  *  For  no  oAe  else  could  have 
set  a  carriage  at  that  gate  at  that  minute  !  Anyway,  I'll  know. 
Come  on  ! '  he  continued  recklessly,  snatching  up  the  Ian  thorn, 
which  had  fallen  on  its  side  and  was  not  extinguished.  *  We'll  after 
her !     By  the  Lord,  we'll  after  her.     They  don't  trick  me  so  easily ! ' 

The  tutor  ventured  a  terrified  remonstrance,  but  Mr.  Pomeroy, 
deaf  to  his  entreaties  and  arguments,  bundled  him  over  the  fence, 
and,  gripping  his  arm,  hurried  him  as  fast  as  his  feet  would  carry 
him  across  the  sward  to  the  other  gate.  A  carriage,  its  lamps 
burning  brightly,  stood  in  the  road.  Mr.  Pomeroy  exchanged  a 
few  curt  words  with  the  driver,  thrust  in  the  tutor,  and  followed 
himself.  On  the  instant  the  vehicle  dashed  away,  the  coachman 
cracking  his  whip  and  shouting  curses  at  his  horses. 

The  hedges  flew  by,  pale  glimmering  walls  in  the  lamplight ; 
the  mud  flew  up  and  splashed  Mr.  Pomeroy's  face ;  still  he  hung 
out  of  the  window,  his  hand  on  the  fastening  of  the  door,  and  a 
brace  of  pistols  on  the  ledge  before  him ;  while  the  tutor,  shudder- 
ing at  these  preparations,  hoping  against  hope  that  they  would 
overtake  no  one,  cowered  in  the  farther  comer.  With  every  turn 
of  the  road  or  swerve  of  the  horses  Pomeroy  expected  to  see  the 
fugitives'  lights.  Unaware  or  oblivious  that  the  carriage  he  was 
pursuing  had  the  sisit  of  him  by  so  much  that  at  top  speed  he 
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could  scarcely  look  to  overtake  it  under  the  hour,  his  rage  in- 
creased with  every  disappointment.  Although  the  pace  at  which 
they  travelled  over  a  rough  road  was  such  as  to  fill  the  tutor 
with  instant  terror  and  urgent  thoughts  of  death — although  first 
one  lamp  was  extinguished  and  then  another,  and  the  carriage 
swung  so  violently  as  from  moment  to  moment  to  threaten  an 
overturn,  Mr.  Pomeroy  never  ceased  to  hang  out  of  the  window, 
to  yell  at  the  horses  and  upbraid  the  driver. 

And  with  all  the  labour  seemed  to  be  wasted.  With  wrath  and 
a  volley  of  oaths  he  saw  the  lights  of  Chippenham  appear  in  front, 
and  still  no  sign  of  the  pursued.  Five  minutes  later  the  carriage 
awoke  the  echoes  in  the  main  street  of  the  sleeping  town,  and 
Mr.  Thomasson  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief  as  it  came  to  a  stand. 

Not  so  Mr.  Pomeroy.  He  dashed  the  door  open  and  sprang 
out,  prepared  to  overwhelm  the  driver  with  reproaches.  The  knan 
anticipated  him.     '  They  are  here,'  he  said  wich  a  sulky  gesture. 

•Here?    Where?' 

A  man  in  a  watchman's  coat,  and  carrying  a  staff  and  lanthom — 
of  whom  the  driver  had  already  asked  a  question— came  heavily 
round  from  the  off-side  of  the  carriage.  '  There  is  a  chaise  and  pair 
just  come  in  from  the  Melksham  Road,'  he  said,  *  and  gone  to  the 
Angel,  if  that  is  what  you  want,  your  honour.' 

*  A  lady  with  them  ? ' 

*  I  saw  none,  but  there  might  be.' 

*  How  long  ago  ? ' 

*  Ten  minutes.' 

*  We're  right ! '  Mr.  Pomeroy  cried  with  a  jubilant  oath,  and, 
turning  back  to  the  door  of  the  carriage,  slipped  the  pistols  into 
his  skirt  pockets.  *  Come,'  he  said  to  Thomasson.  *  And  do  you,' 
he  continued,  addressing  his  driver,  who  was  no  other  than  the 
respectable  Tamplin,  *  follow  at  a  walking  pace.  Have  they  ordered 
on  ? '  he  asked,  slipping  a  crown  into  the  night-watchman's  hand. 

*I  think  not,  your  honour,'  the  man  answered.  *I  believe 
they  are  staying.' 

With  a  word  of  satisfaction  Mr.  Pomeroy  hurried  his  unwilling 
companion  towards  the  inn.  The  streets  were  dark  ;  only  an  oil 
lamp  or  two  burned  at  distant  points.  But  the  darkness  of  the 
town  was  noonday  Ught  in  comparison  of  the  gloom  which  reigned 
in  Mr.  Thomasson's  mind.  In  the  grasp  of  this  headstrong  man, 
whose  temper  rendered  him  blind  to  obstacles  and  heedless  of 
iger,  the  tutor  felt  himself  swept  along,  as  incapable  of  resist- 
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ance  as  the  leaf  that  is  borne  upon  the  stream.  It  was  not  until 
they  turned  into  the  open  space  before  the  Angel,  and  perceived 
a  light  in  the  doorway  of  the  inn,  that  despair  gave  him  courage 
to  remonstrate. 

Then  the  risk  and  folly  of  the  course  they  were  pursuing 
struck  him  so  forcibly  that  he  grew  frantic.  He  clutched 
Mr.  Pomeroy's  sleeve,  and  dragging  him  aside  out  of  earshot 
of  Tamplin,  who  was  following  them,  *  This  is  madness ! '  he 
urged  vehemently.  'Sheer  madness!  Have  you  considered, 
Mr.  Pomeroy  ?  If  she  is  here,  what  claim  have  we  to  interfere 
with  her  ?  What  authority  over  her  ?  What  title  to  force  her 
away  ?  If  we  had  overtaken  her  on  the  road,  in  the  country,  it 
might  have  been  one  thing.     But  here ' 

'  Here  ? '  Mr.  Pomeroy  retorted,  his  face  dark,  his  under-jaw 
thrust  out  hard  as  a  rock.     *  And  why  not  here  ? ' 

*  Because — why,  because  she  will  appeal  to  the  people.' 
'  What  people  ? ' 

*  The  people  who  have  brought  her  hithen' 

*  And  what  is  their  right  to  her  ? '  Mr.  Pomeroy  retorted,  with 
a  brutal  oath. 

'  The  people  at  the  inn,  then/ 

*Well,  and  what  is  their  right?  But — I  see  your  point, 
parson  !  Damme,  you  are  a  cunning  one.  I  had  not  thought  of 
that.  She'll  appeal  to  them,  will  she  ?  Then  she  shall  be  my 
sister,  run  off  from  her  home !  Ha !  ha !  Or  no,  my  lad,'  he  con- 
tinued, chuckling  savagely,  and  slapping  the  tutor  on  the  back ; 

•  they  know  me  here,  and  that  I  have  no  sister.  She  shall  be 
your  daughter ! '  And  while  Mr.  Thomasson  stared  aghast, 
Pomeroy  laughed  recklessly.  *  She  shall  be  your  daughter, 
man !  My  guest,  and  run  ofif  with  an  Irish  ensign !  Oh,  by  Gad, 
we'll  nick  her !     Come  on ! ' 

Mr.  Thomasson  shuddered.  It  seemed  to  him  the  wildest 
scheme — a  folly  beyond  speech.  Resisting  the  hand  with  which 
Pomeroy  would  have  impelled  him  towards  the  lighted  doorway, 

*  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ! '  he  cried,  with  all  the  firm- 
ness he  could  muster.     *  Nothing  !     Nothing ! ' 

*  A  minute  ago  you  might  have  gone  to  the  devil ! '  Mr. 
Pomeroy  answered  grimly,  *  and  welcome !  Now,  I  want  you. 
And,  by  heaven,  if  you  don't  stand  by  me  I'll  break  your  back  ! 
Who  is  there  here  who  is  likely  to  know  you  ?  Or  what  have  you 
to  fear  ? ' 
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*  Shell  expose  us !  *  Mr.Thomasson  whimpered. '  She'll  tell  them ! ' 

*  Who'll  believe  her  ? '  the  other  answered  with  supreme  con- 
tempt. 'Which  is  the  more  credible  story — hers  about  a  lost 
heir,  or  ours  ?     Come  on,  I  say ! ' 

Mr.  Thomasson  had  been  far  from  anticipating  a  risk  of  this 
kind  when  he  entered  on  his  career  of  scheming.  But  he  stood  in 
mortal  terror  of  his  companion,  whose  reckless  passions  were 
fully  aroused ;  and  after  a  brief  resistance  he  succumbed.  Still 
protesting,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  urged  past  the  open 
doors  of  the  inn-yard — in  the  black  depths  of  which  the 
gleam  of  a  lanthom,  and  the  form  of  a  man  moving  to  and  fro, 
indicated  that  the  strangers'  horses  were  not  yet  bedded — and  up 
the  hospitable  steps  of  the  Angel  Inn. 

A  solitary  candle  burning  in  a  room  on  the  right  of  the  hall 
guided  their  feet  that  way.  Its  light  disclosed  a  red-curtained 
snuggery,  well  furnished  with  kegs  and  jolly-bodied  jars,  aijd  rows 
of  flasks ;  and  in  the  middle  of  this  cheerful  profusion  the  land- 
lord himself,  stooping  over  a  bottle  of  port,  which  he  was  lovingly 
decanting.  His  array,  a  horseman's  coat  worn  over  nighi-gear, 
with  bare  feet  thrust  into  slippers,  proved  him  newly  risen  from 
bed ;  but  the  hum  of  voices  and  clatter  of  plates  which  came 
from  the  neighbouring  kitchen  were  signs  that,  late  as  it  was, 
the  good  inn  was  not  caught  napping. 

The  host  heard  their  steps  behind  him,  but  crying  *  Coming, 
gentlemen,  coming !' finished  his  task  before  he  turned.  Then 
*  Lord  save  us  ! '  he  ejaculated,  staring  at  them — the  empty  bottle 
in  one  hand,  the  decanter  in  the  other.  *  Why,  the  road's  alive 
to-night !  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon,  I  am  sure,  and  yours,  sir  ! 
I  thought  'twas  one  of  the  gentlemen  that  arrived  awhile  ago — 
come  down  to  see  why  supper  lagged.  Squire  Pomeroy,  tobe  sure ! 
What  can  I  do  for  you,  gentlemen?  The  fire  is  scarce  out  in 
the  Hertford,  and  shall  be  rekindled  at  once  ? ' 

Mr.  Pomeroy  silenced  him  by  a  gesture.  '  No,'  he  said  ;  *  we 
are  not  staying.  But  you  have  some  guests  here,  who  arrived 
half-an-hour  ago  ? ' 

*  To  be  sure,  your  honour.     The  same  I  was  naming.' 

*  Is  there  a  young  lady  with  them  ?  ' 

The  landlord  looked  hard  at  him.     *  A  young  lady  ?  *  he  said. 
T  !     Are  you  deaf,  man  ? '  Pomeroy  retorted  wrathfully,  his 
30  getting  the  better  of  him.     *  Is  there  a  young  lady 
n  ?     That  is  what  I  asked.' 
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But  the  landlord  still  stared ;  and  it  was  only  after  an  ap- 
preciable interval  that  he  answered  cautiously :  *  Well,  to  be  sure, 
I  am  not — I  am  not  certain.  I  saw  none,  sir.  But  I  only  saw  the 
gentlemen  when  they  had  gone  upstairs.  William  admitted  them, 
and  rang  up  the  stables.  A  yoimg  lady  ? '  he  continued,  rubbing 
his  head  as  if  the  question  perplexed  him.  '  May  I  ask,  is't  some 
one  your  honour  is  seeking  ? ' 

*  Damme,  man,  should  I  ask  if  it  weren't  ? '  Mr.  Pomeroy 
retorted  angrily.  *  If  you  must  know,  it  is  this  gentleman's 
daughter,  who  has  run  away  from  her  friends.' 

*  Dear,  dear ! ' 

*  And  taken  up  with  a  beggarly  Irishman  ! ' 

The  landlord  stared  from  one  to  the  other  in  great  perplexity. 
*  Dear  me  ! '  he  said.  '  That  is  sad !  The  gentleman's  daughter  ! ' 
And  he  looked  at  Mr.  Thomasson,  whose  fat  sallow  face  was  sullen- 
ness  itself.  Then,  remembering  his  manners,  *  Well,  to  be  sure, 
I'll  go  and  learn,'  he  continued  briskly.  '  Charles ! '  to  a  half- 
dressed  waiter,  who  at  that  moment  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  'set  lights  in  the  Yarmouth  and  draw  these  gentlemen 
what  they  require.     I'll  not  be  many  minutes,  Mr.  Pomeroy.' 

He  hurried  up  the  narrow  staircase,  and  an  instant  later  ap- 
peared on  the  threshold  of  a  room  in  which  sat  two  gentlemen, 
facing  one  another  in  silence  before  a  hastily  kindled  fire.  They 
had  travelled  together  from  Bristol,  cheek  by  jowl  in  a  post-chaise, 
exchanging  scarce  as  many  words  as  they  had  traversed  miles.  But 
patience,  whether  it  be  of  the  sullen  or  the  dignified  cast,  has  its 
limits ;  and  these  two,  their  tempers  exasperated  by  a  chilly  journey 
taken  fasting,  had  come  very  near  to  the  end  of  sufiferance.  For- 
tunately, at  the  moment  Mr.  Dunborough — for  he  was  the  one — 
made  the  discovery  that  he  could  not  endure  Sir  George's  im- 
passive face  for  so  much  as  the  hundredth  part  of  another  minute 
— and  in  consequence  was  having  recourse  to  his  invention  for  the 
most  brutal  remark  with  which  to  provoke  him — the  port  and  the 
landlord  arrived  together ;  and  William,  who  had  carried  up  the 
cold  beef  and  stewed  kidneys  by  another  staircase,  was  heard  on 
the  landing.  The  host  helped  to  place  the  dishes  on  the  table. 
Then  he  shut  out  his  assistant. 

*  By  your  leave,  Sir  George,'  he  said  difl&dently.     *  But  the 
young  lady  you  were  inquiring  for  ?     Might  I  ask ? ' 

He  paused  as  if  he  feared  to  give  ofifence.  Sir  George  laid 
down  his  knife  and  fork  and  looked  at  him.     Mr.  Dunborough 
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did  the  same.  '  Yes,  yes,  man/  Soane  said.  *  Have  yon  heaid 
anything  ?     Oat  with  it ! ' 

^  Well,  sir,  it  is  only I  was  going  to  ask  if  her  lather 

lived  in  these  parts/ 

*Her  father?' 

*  Yes,  sir/ 

Mr.  Danborongh  borst  into  rode  laughter.  ^  Oh,  Lord !'  he 
said.    *  Are  we  grown  so  proper  of  a  sndden?   Her  father,  damme ! ' 

Sir  George  shot  a  glance  of  disdain  at  him.  Then, '  My  good 
fellow,'  he  said  to  the  host,  '  her  father  has  been  dead  the8e.fiftee& 
years.' 

The  landlord  reddened,  annoyed  by  the  way  Mr.  Danbcmmgh 
had  taken  him.  '  The  gentleman  mistakes  me.  Sir  George/  he 
said  stiffly.  ^  I  did  not  ask  out  of  curiosity,  as  yon,  who  know  me, 
can  guess ;  but  to  be  plain,  your  honour,  there  are  two  gentlemen 
below  stairs,  just  come  in  ;  and  what  beats  me,  though  I  did  not 
tell  them  so,  they  are  also  in  search  of  a  young  lady.' 

'Indeed?'  Sir  George  answered,  looking  gravely  at  him. 
^  Probably  they  are  from  the  Castle  Inn  at  Marlborough,  and  are 
inquiring  for  the  lady  we  are  seeking.' 

'  So  I  should  have  thought,  sir,'  the  landlord  answered,  nodding 
sagely ;  '  but  one  of  the  gentlemen  says  he  is  her  fiather,  and  the 
other ' 

Sir  George  stared.     *  Yes  ? '  he  said.     *  What  of  the  other  ? ' 

*  Is  Mr.  Pomeroy  of  Bastwick,'  the  host  replied,  lowering  his 
voice.     *  Doubtless  your  honour  knows  him  ? ' 

*  By  name.' 

*  He  has  naught  to  do  with  the  young  lady  ? ' 

*  Nothing  in  the  world.' 

*  I  ask  because well,  I  don't  like  to  speak  ill  of  the  quality ,^ 

or  of  those  by  whom  one  lives,  Sir  George ;  but  he  has  not  got 
the  best  name  in  the  county ;  and  there  have  been  wild  doings  at 
Bastwick  of  late,  and  writs  and  bailiffs,  and  worse.  So  I  did  not 
up  and  tell  him  all  I  knew.' 

On  a  sudden  Dunborough  spoke.  ^He  was  at  College,  at 
Pembroke,*  he  said.  *  Doyley  knows  him.  He'd  know  Tommy 
too ;  and  we  know  Tommy  is  with  the  girl,  and  that  they  were 
botli  dropped  I-Aycock  way.  Hang  me,  if  I  don't  think  there  is 
something  in  this  ! '  he  continued,  thrusting  his  feet  into  slippers : 
*  U  boots  were  drying  on  the  hearth.  '  Thomasson  is  rogue  enough 
lything  I     See  here,  man/  he  went  on,  rising  and  flinging 
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down  his  napkin ;  *  do  you  go  down  and  draw  them  into  the  hall,  so 
that  I  can  hear  their  voices.  And  I  will  come  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs.     Where  is  Bastwick  ? ' 

*  Between  here  and  Melksham,  but  a  bit  off  the  road,  sir/ 

*  It  would  not  be  far  from  Laycock  ? ' 

*  No,  your  honour ;  I  should  think  it  would  be  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  it.     They  are  both  on  the  flat  t'other  side  of  the  river.' 

*  Go  down  !  go  down ! '  Mr.  Dunborough  answered.  *  And 
pump  him,  man !  Set  him  talking.  I  believe  we  have  run  the  old 
fox  to  earth.     It  will  be  our  fault  if  we  don't  find  the  vixen ! ' 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

CHANCE  MEDLE7. 

By  this  time  the  arrival  of  a  second  pair  of  travellers  hard  on  the 
heels  of  the  first  had  roused  the  inn  to  full  activity.  Half-rfressed 
servants  flitted  this  way  and  that  through  the  narrow  passages, 
setting  night^caps  in  the  chambers,  or  bringing  up  clean  snuffers 
and  snuff  trays.  One  was  away  to  the  buttery,  to  draw  ale  for  the 
driver,  another  "to  the  kitchen  with  William's  orders  to  the  cook. 
Lights  began  to  shine  in  the  hall  and  behind  the  diamond  panes  of 
the  low-browed  windows  ;  a  pleasant  hum,  a  subdued  bustle,  filled 
the  hospitable  house. 

On  entering  the  Yarmouth,  however,  the  landlord  was  sur- 
prised to  find  only  the  clergyman  awaiting  him.  Mr.  Pomeroy, 
irritated  by  his  long  absence,  had  gone  to  the  stables  to  learn  what 
he  could  from  the  postboy.  The  landlord  was  nearer,  indeed,  than 
he  knew  to  finding  no  one;  for  when  he  entered,  Mr.  Thomasson, 
unable  to  suppress  his  fears,  was  on  his  feet ;  another  ten  seconds, 
and  the  tutor  would  have  fled  panic-stricken  from  the  house. 

The  host  did  not  suspect  this,  but  Mr.  Thomasson  thought  he 
did  ;  and  the  thought  added  to  his  confusion.  *  I — I  was  coming 
to  ask  what  had  happened  to  you,'  he  stammered.  *  You  will  under- 
stand, I  am  very  anxious  to  get  news.' 

*  To  be  sure,  sir,'  the  landlord  answered  comfortably.  *  Will 
you  step  this  way,  and  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  some- 
thing for  certain  ? ' 

But  the  tutor  did  not  like  his  tone ;  moreover,  he  felt  safer  in 
the  room  than  in  the  public  hall.  He  shrank  back.  *I — I 
think  I  will  wait  here  until  Mr.  Pomeroy  returns,'  he  said. 
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The  landlord  raised  his  ejebrows,  '  I  thoaght  yoa  were 
anxious,  eir,'  he  retorted,  '  to  get  news  P ' 

'  So  I  am,  very  anzioos ! '  Mr.  Thomasson  replied,  with  a 
touch  of  the  stiffness  that  marked  his  manner  to  those  below  him. 
'  Still,  I  think  I  had  better  wait  here.  Or,  no  1 '  he  cried,  afraid 
to  stand  out,  '  I  will  come  with  yon.  But,  you  see,  if  she  is  not 
here,  Iam«anxions  to  go  in  search  of  her  as  quickly  as  possible, 
where — wherever  she  is.' 

'To  be  sore,  that  is  nstoral,'  the  landlord  answered,  holding 
the  door  open  that  the  clergyman  might  pass  out,  '  seeing  that  you 
are  her  iather,  sir,  I  thiak  yon  said  you  were  her  father  ? '  be 
continued,  as  Mr.  Thomasson,  with  a  scared  look  round  the  hall, 
emerged  firom  the  room, 

'  Ye — ^yes,'  the  tutor  faltered ;  and  wished  himself  in  the 
street.     '  At  least — I  am  her  step-father.' 

'  Oh,  her  step-lather ! ' 

'Ye8,',Mr.  Thomasson  answered,  faintly.  How  be  ciarsed  the 
foUy  that  had  put  him  in  this  false  position !  How  much  more 
strongly  be  would  have  cursed  it,  had  he  knowu  what  it  was  cost 
that  dark  shadow,  as  of  a  lurking  man,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
stairs! 

'  Just  so,'  the  landlord  answered,  as  he  psosed  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase.     '  And,  if  you  please — what  might  your  name  be,  sir  ? ' 

A  cold  sweat  rose  on  the  tutor's  brow ;  he  looked  helplessly 
towards  the  door.  If  he  gave  his  name  and  the  matter  were 
followed  up,  he  would  be  traced,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say 
what  might  not  come  of  it.  At  last, '  Mr,  Thomas,'  he  said,  with 
a  sneaking  guilt  look. 

'  Mr,  Thomas,  your  reverence  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  And  the  young  lady's  name  would  be  Thomas,  then  ? ' 

'  N-no,'  Mr.  Thomasson  faltered.  '  No.  Her  name — ^you  see,' 
he  continued,  with  a  sickly  smile,  '  she  is  my  step-daughter.' 

'  To  be  sure,  your  reverence.    So  I  understood.   And  her  name  ? ' 

The  tutor  glowered  at  his  persecutor.  '  I  protest,  you  are 
monstrous  inquisitive,'  he  said,  with  a  sudden  sorry  air  of  offence. 
'  But,  if  you  must  know,  her  name  is  Masterson ;  and  she  has  left 
"  "r  friends  to  join — to  join  a — an  Irish  adventurer.' 

It  was  unfortunately  said ;  the  more  as  the  tutor,  in  order  to 
•  his  eye  on  the  door,  by  which  he  expected  Mr.  Pomeroy  to  re- 
r,  had  turned  his  back  on  the  staircase.     The  lie  was  scarcely 
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ofif  his  lips  when  a  heavy  hand  fell  on  his  shoulder,  and,  twisting 
him  round  with  a  jerk,  brought  him  face  to  face  with  an  old  friend. 
The  tutor's  eyes  met  those  of  Mr.  Dunborough,  he  uttered  one 
low  shriek,  and  turned  as  white  as  paper.  He  knew  that  Nemesis 
had  overtaken  him. 

But  not  how  heavy  a  Nemesis !  For  he  could  not  know  that 
the  landlord  of  the  Angel  owned  a  restive  colt,  and  no  farther  back 
than  the  last  fair  had  bought  a  new  whip  ;  nor  that  that  very  whip 
lay  at  this  moment  where  the  landlord  had  dropped  it,  on  a  chest 
so  near  to  Mr.  Dunborough's  hand  that  the  tutor  never  knew  how 
he  became  possessed  of  it.  Only  he  saw  it  imminent,  and  would 
have  fallen  in  sheer  terror,  his  coward's  knees  giving  way  under 
him,  if  Mr.  Dunborough  had  not  driven  him  back  against  the  wall 
with  a  violence  that  jarred  the  teeth  in  his  head. 

'  You  liar ! '  the  infuriated  listener  cried ;  *  you  lying  toad  ! ' 
and  shook  him  afresh  with  each  sentence.  '  She  has  run  away 
from  her  friends,  has  she  ?  With  an  Irish  adventurer,  eh  ?  And 
you  are  her  father  ?  And  your  name  is  Thomas  ?  Thomas,  eh  ? 
Well,  if  you  do  not  this  instant  tell  me  where  she  is,  I'll  Thomas 
you  1     Now,  come  !    One  !    Two  !    Three ! ' 

In  the  last  words  seemed  a  faint  promise  of  mercy ;  alas !  it 
was  fallacious.  Mr.  Thomasson,  the  lash  impending  over  him, 
had  time  to  utter  one  cry ;  no  more.  Then  the  landlord's  supple 
cutting  whip,  wielded  by  a  vigorous  hand,  wound  round  the 
tenderest  part  of  his  legs — for  at  the  critical  instant  Mr.  Dun- 
borough dragged  him  from  the  wall — and  with  a  gasping  shriek 
of  pain,  pain  such  as  he  had  not  felt  since  boyhood,  Mr.  Thomas- 
son  leapt  into  the  air.  After  that,  his  breath  returning,  he  strove 
frantically  to  throw  himself  down ;  but  struggle  as  he  might,  pour 
forth  screams,  prayers,  execrations,  as  he  might,  all  was  vain.  The 
hour  of  requital  had  come.  The  cruel  lash  fell  again  and  again, 
raising  great  wheals  on  his  pampered  body  :  now  he  clutched  Mr. 
Dunborough's  arm  only  to  be  shaken  oflF;  now  he  grovelled  on  the 
floor ;  now  he  was  plucked  up  again,  now  an  ill-directed  cut  marked 
his  cheek.  Twice  the  landlord,  in  pity  and  fear  for  the  man's  life, 
tried  to  catch  Mr.  Dunborough's  arm  and  stay  the  punishment ; 
once  William  did  the  same — for  ten  seconds  of  this  had  filled  the 
hall  with  staring  servants.  But  Mr.  Dunborough's  arm  and  the 
whirling  whip  kept  all  at  a  distance ;  nor  was  it  until  a  tender- 
hearted housemaid  ran  in  at  risk  of  her  beauty,  and  clutched  his 
wrist  and  hung  on  it,  that  the  executioner  tossed  the  instrument 
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away,  and  allowed  Mr.  Thomasson  to  drop,  a  limp  moaning  rag,  on 
the  floor. 

'  For  shame  I '  the  girl  cried  hysterically,  '  You  blackguard  ! 
Yoa  cmel  blackguard  1 ' 

'  Tib  he's  the  blackguard,  my  dear ! '  the  honourable  Sir. 
Dunboroogh  answered,  panting,  bnt  in  the  best  of  tempers,  '  Bring 
me  a  tankard  of  something ;  and  pat  that  rubbish  outside,  land- 
lord.    He  has  got  no  more  than  he  deserved,  my  dear,' 

Mr.  Thomasson  nttered  a  moan,  and  one  of  the  waiters  etoop- 
ing  over  him  asked  him  if  he  cookl  stand.  He  answered  only  by  a 
faint  groan,  and  the  man  raising  his  eyebrows,  looked  gravely  at  the 
landlord ;  who,  recovered  from  the  astonishment  into  which  the  fary 
and  suddenness  of  the  assault  had  thrown  him,  turned  his  indigna- 
tion on  Mr.  Donboroogh. 

*  I  am  surprised  at  you,  sir,'  he  cried,  rubbing  his  hands  with 
vexation.  '  I  did  not  think  a  gentleman  in  Sir  George's  company 
would  act  like  this !  And  in  a  respectable  honse  I  For  shame, 
sir  [  For  shame  I  Do,  some  of  yon,'  he  continued  to  the  servants, 
'  take  this  gentleman  to  his  room  and  put  him  to  bed.  And  sotUy 
with  him,  do  you  hear  ? ' 

'  I  think  he  has  swooned,'  the  man  answered,  who  had  stooped 
over  him. 

The  landlord  wrong  his  hands.  '  Fie,  sir-~for  shame !  *  he 
said.     '  Stay,  Charles ;  I'll  fetch  some  brandy.' 

He  buEtled  away  to  do  so,  and  to  acquaint  Sir  George ;  who 
through  all,  and  though  from  his  open  door  he  had  gathered 
what  waa  happening,  had  resolutely  held  aloof.  The  landlord  as 
he  went  out  unconsciously  evaded  Mr.  Pomeroj,  who  entered  at 
the  same  moment  from  the  street.  Innocent  of  what  was  forward 
— for  his  companion's  cries  had  not  reached  the  stables — Pomeroy 
advanced  at  his  ease,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the  hall,  which  he 
had  left  empty,  occupied  by  a  chattering  crowd  of  half-dressed 
servants ;  some  standing  round  the  prostrate  man  withlights,  some 
muttering  their  pity  or  suggesting  remedies  ;  while  others  again 
glanced  askance  at  the  victor,  who,  out  of  bravado  rather  than  for 
any  better  reason,  maintained  his  place  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  now  and  then  called  to  them  '  to  rub  him — they  would  not 
rub  that  off!' 

Mr,  Pomeroy  did  not  at  first  eee  the  fallen  man,  so  thick  was 
the  press  round  him.  Then  some  one  moved,  and  he  did;  and  the 
thing  that  had  happened  burBting  on  him,  his  face,  gloomy  before. 
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grew  black  as  a  thunder-cloud.  He  flung  the  nearest  to  either 
side,  that  he  might  see  the  better;  and,  as  they  recoiled,  *  Who 
has  done  this?'  he  cried,  in  a  voice  low  but  harsh  with  rage. 

*  Whose  work  is  this  ? '  And  standing  over  the  tutor  he  turned 
himself,  looking  from  one  to  another. 

For  a  moment  no  one  answered  him ;  the  servants  knew  hiir 
reputation,  and  shrank  panic-stricken.  Then  Mr.  Dunborough, 
who,  whatever   his   faults,   was   not   a  coward,  took   the   word. 

*  Whose  work  is  it  ? '  he  replied  with  assumed  carelessness.  *  It  is 
my  work.     Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  it  ? ' 

*  Twenty,  puppy  ! '  the  elder  man  retorted,  foaming  with  rage. 
And  then,  *  Have  I  said  enough,  or  do  you  want  me  to  say  more  ? ' 
he  cried. 

*  Quite  enough,'  Mr.  Dunborough  answered  calmly.  He  had 
wreaked  the  worst  of  his  rage  on  the  unlucky  tutor.  *  When  you 
are  sober  I'll  talk  to  you.' 

Mr.  Pomeroy  with  a  frightful  oath  cursed  his  impudence.  *  I 
believe  I  have  to  pay  you  for  more  than  this  ! '  he  panted.  *  Is  it 
you  who  decoyed  a  girl  from  my  house  to-night  ? ' 

Mr.  Dunborough  laughed  aloud.  *  No,  but  it  was  I  sent  her 
there,'  he  said.  He  had  the  advantage  of  knowledge.  *  And  if  I 
had  brought  her  away  again,  it  would  have  been  nothing  to  you ! ' 

The  answer  staggered  Bully  Pomeroy  in  the  midst  of  his  rage. 

*  Who  are  you  ? '  he  cried. 

*  Ask  your  friend  there  ! '  Dunborough  retorted,  with  disdain. 

*  IVe  written  my  name  on  him !  It  should  be  pretty  plain  to 
read  ' ;  and  he  turned  on  his  heel  to  go  upstairs. 

Pomeroy  took  two  steps  forward,  laid  his  hand  on  the  other's 
shoulder,  and,  big  man  as  he  was,  turned  him  round.  *  Will  you 
give  me  satisfaction  ? '  he  cried. 

Dunborough's  eyes  met  his.  '  So  that  is  your  tone,  is  it  ? '  he 
said  slowly ;  and  he  reached  for  the  tankard  of  ale  that  had  been 
brought  to  him,  and  that  now  stood  on  a  chest  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

But  Mr.  Pomeroy's  hand  was  on  the  pot  first ;  in  a  second 
its  contents  were  in  Dunborough's  face  and  dripping  from  his  cravat. 
*Now  will  you  fight?'  Bully  Pomeroy  cried;  and  as  if  he  knew 
his  man,  and  that  he  had  done  enough,  he  turned  his  back  on 
the  stairs  and  strode  first  into  the  Yarmouth. 

Two  or  three  women  screamed  as  they  saw  the  liquor  thrown, 
and   a   waiter   ran   for   the   landlord.     A   second   drawer,   more 
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courageous,  cried,  'Gentlemen,  gentlemen— for  God's  sake, 
gentlemen!*  and  threw  himself  between  the  younger  man  and 
the  door  of  the  room.  But  Dunborongh,  his  face  flushed  with 
anger,  took  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  sent  him  spinning ;  then 
with  an  oath  he  followed  the  other  into  the  Yarmouth,  and 
slammed  the  door  in  tbe  feces  of  the  crowd.  They  heard  the  key 
tamed. 

'My  God!'  the  waiter  who  had  interfered  cried,  hia  face  whit«, 
'  there  will  be  murder  done ! '  And  he  sped  away  for  the  kitchen 
poker  that  he  might  break  in  the  door,  Hehadknonnsucha  case 
before.  Auother  ran  to  seek  the  gentleman  upstairs.  The  others 
drew  romid  the  door  and  stooped  to  listen;  a  moment,  and 
the  Eoond  they  feared  reached  their  ears — the  grinding  of  steel, 
the  trampling  of  leaping  feet,  now  a  yell  and  now  a  daunting 
laugh.  The  sounds  were  too  much  for  one  of  the  men  who  heard 
them:  he  beat  on  the  door  with  his  fists,  'Gentlemen!'  he 
cried,  his  voice  quavering,  '  for  the  Lord's  sake  don't,  gentlemen  ! 
Don't ! '  On  which  one  of  the  women  who  had  shrieked  fell  on 
the  floor  in  wild  hysterics. 

That  brought  to  a  pitch  the  horror  without  the  room,  where 
lights  shone  on  frightened  faces  and  huddled  forms.  In  the  height 
of  it  the  landlord  and  Sir  George  appeared.  The  woman's  acreams 
were  BO  violent  that  it  was  rather  from  the  attitude  of  the  group 
about  the  door  than  from  anything  they  could  hear  that  the  two 
took  in  the  position.  The  instant  they  did  ao  Sir  George  signed 
to  the  servants  to  stand  aside,  and  drew  back  to  hurl  himself 
against  the  door.  A  cry  that  the  poker  was  come,  and  that  with 
this  they  could  burst  the  lock  with  ease,  stayed  him  just  in  time — 
and  fortunately ;  for  as  they  went  to  adjust  the  point  of  the  tool 
between  the  lock  and  the  jamb  the  nearest  man  cried  '  Hush ! '  and 
raised  his  band,  the  door  creaked,  and  in  a  moment  opened  inwards. 
On  the  threshold,  supporting  himself  by  the  door,  stood  Mr. 
Dunhorough,  his  face  damp  and  pale,  his  eyes  furtive  and  full  of 
a  strange  horror.     He  looked  at  Sir  George. 

'  He's  got  it ! '  he  muttered  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  '  Yon  had 
better — get  a  surgeon.  You'll  bear  me  out,'  he  continued,  looking 
round  eagerly,  '  he  began  it.  He  flung  it  in  my  face.  By  God 
— it  may  go  near  to  hanging  me  ! ' 

Sir  George  and  the  landlord  pushed  by  him  and  went  in.  The 
room  was  lighted  by  one  candle,  burning  smokily  on  the  high 
mantebhelf;  the  other  lay  overturned  and  extinguished  in  the 
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folds  of  a  tablecloth  which  had  been  dragged  to  the  floor.  On  a 
wooden  chair  beside  the  bare  table  sat  Mr.  Pomeroy,  huddled  chin 
to  breast,  his  left  hand  pressed  to  his  side,  his  right  still  resting 
on  the  hilt  of  his  small-sword.  His  fece  was  the  colour  of  chalk, 
and  a  little  froth  stood  on  his  lips ;  but  his  eyes,  turned  slightly 
upwards,  still  followed  his  rival  with  a  grim  fixed  stare.  Sir 
George  marked  the  crimson  stain  on  his  lips,  and  raising  his  hand 
for  silence — for  the  servants  were  beginning  to  crowd  in  with 
exclamations  of  horror — knelt  down  beside  the  chair,  ready  to 
support  him  in  case  of  need.  ^  They  are  fetching  a  surgeon,'  he 
said.     *  He  will  be  here  in  a  minute.' 

Mr.  Pomeroy's  eyes  left  the  door,  through  which  Dunborough 
had  disappeared,  and  for  a  few  seconds  they  dwelt  unwinking  on 
Sir  George :  but  for  a  while  he  said  nothing.  At  length,  *  Too 
late,'  he  whispered.  *  It  was  my  boots,  I  slipped — or  I'd  have 
gone  through  him.  I'm  done.  Pay  Tamplin — five  pounds  I  owe 
him.' 

Soane  saw  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  minutes,  and  he  signed 
to  the  landlord,  who  was  beginning  to  lament,  to  be  silent. 

*  If  you  can  tell  me  where  the  girl  is — in  two  words,'  he  said 
gently,  *  will  you  try  to  do  so  ? ' 

The  dying  man's  eyes  roved  over  the  ring  of  faces.  *  I  don't 
know,'  he  whispered,  so  faintly  that  Soane  had  to  bring  his  ear 
very  near  his  lips.  *The  parson — was  to  have  got  her  to 
Tamplin's — for  me.  He  put  her  in  the  wrong  carriage.  He's 
paid.     And— I'm  paid.' 

With  the  last  word  the  small-sword  fell  clinking  to  the  floor. 
The  dying  man  drew  himself  up,  and  seemed  to  press  his  hand 
more  and  more  tightly  to  his  side.  For  a  brief  second  a  look 
of  horror — as  if  the  consciousness  of  his  position  dawned  on  his 
brain — ^awoke  in  his  eyes.  Then  he  beat  it  down.  *  Tamplin's 
staunch,'  he  muttered.  *  I  must  stand  by  Tamplin.  I  owe — pay 
him  five  pounds  for ' 

A  gush  of  blood  stopped  his  utterance.  He  gasped,  and  with 
a  groan  but  no  articulate  word  fell  forward  in  Soane's  arms.  Bully 
Pomeroy  had  lost  his  last  stake ! 

Not  this  time  the  spare  thousands  the  old  squire,  good  saving 
man,  had  left  on  bond  and  mortgage ;  not  this  time  the  copious 
thousands  he  had  raised  himself  for  spendthrift  uses  :  nor  the  old 
oaks  his  great-grandsire  had  planted  to  celebrate  His  Majesty's 
glorious  Eestoration  :  nor  the  Lelys  and  Knellers  that  greatrgrand- 
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sire's  bod,  shrewd  old  conaoUseor,  commiesioned :  cot  this  time 
the  few  hnndreda  hardly  squeezed  from  charge  and  jointare,  or 
wrong  from  the  onwilliDg  bands  of  frieudg^but  life;  life,  and 
who  shall  Bsy  what  besides  life  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ly   THE   CARRIAGE. 

Mr.  Thomabbon  was  mistaken  in  Eoppoaing  that  it  was  the  jerk, 
caused  by  the  horses'  start,  which  drew  from  Julia  the  scream  he 
heard  as  the  carriage  bonnded  forward  and  whirled  into  the  night. 
The  girl,  indeed,  was  in  no  mood  to  be  lightly  scared ;  she  had 
gone  through  too  macb.  liut  as,  believing  herself  alone,  she 
sank  back  on  the  seat — at  the  moment  that  the  horses  plunged 
forward— her  hand,  extended  to  save  herself,  touched  another 
hand :  and  the  andden  contact  in  the  dark,  conveying  to  her  the 
certainty  that  she  had  a  companion,  with  all  the  possibilities  the 
fact  conjured  up,  more  than  excused  an  involuntary  cry. 

The  answer,  as  she  recoiled,  expecting  the  worst,  was  a  sound 
between  a  sigh  and  a  grunt;  followed  by  tilence.  The  coachman 
had  got  the  horses  in  hand  again,  and  was  driving  slowly ;  perhaps 
he  expected  to  be  stopped.  She  sat  as  far  into  her  corner  as 
she  could,  listening  and  staring,  enraged  rather  than  frightened. 
The  lamps  shed  no  light  into  the  interior  of  the  carriage,  she  had 
to  trust  entirely  to  her  ears ;.  and,  gradually,  while  she  sat  shud- 
dering, awaiting  she  knew  not  what,  there  stole  on  her  senses, 
mingling  with  the  roll  of  the  wheels,  a  sound  the  least  expected 
in  the  world — a  snore ! 

Irritated,  puzzled,  she  stretched  out  a  hand  and  touched  a 
sleeve,  a  man's  sleeve;  and  at  that,  remembering  how  she  had 
sat  and  wasted  fears  on  Mr.  Thotnaeson  before  she  knew  who  he 
was,  she  gave  herself  entirely  to  anger.  'Who  is  it?'  she  cried 
sharply.   '  What  are  you  doing  here  ? ' 

The  snoring  ceased,  the  man  turned  himself  in  his  corner, 
'Are  we  there?'  he  murmured  drowsily;  and,  before  she  could 
answer,  was  asleep  again. 

The  absurdity  of  the  position  pricked  her.  Was  she  always  to 
be  travelling  in  dark  carriages  beside  men  who  mocked  her  ?  In 
her  impatience  she  shook  the  man  violently.  'Who  are  you? 
What  are  you  doing  here?'  she  cried  again. 
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The  unseen  roused  himself.  *  Eh  ? '  he  exclaimed.  *  Who — 
who  spoke  ?  I — oh,  dear,  dear,  I  must  have  been  dreaming.  I 
thought  I  heard * 

*  Mr.  Fishwick !  *  she  cried ;  her  voice  breaking  between 
tears  and  laughter.  \Mr.  Fishwick ! '  And  she  stretched  out  her 
hands,  and  found  his,  and  shook  and  held  them  in  her  joy. 

The  lawyer  heard,  and  felt ;  but,  newly  roused  from  sleep, 
unable  to  see  her,  unable  to  understand  how  she  came  to  be  by 
his  side  in  the  post-chaise,  he  shrank  from  her.  He  was  dumb- 
founded. His  mind  ran  on  ghosts  and  voices ;  and  he  was  not  to 
be  satisfied  until  he  had  stopped  the  carriage,  and  with  trembling 
fingers  brought  a  lamp,  that  he  might  see  her  with  his  eyes.  That 
done,  the  little  attorney  fairly  wept  for  joy. 

*  That  I  should  be  the  one  to  find  you ! '  he  cried.  *  That  I 
should  be  the  one  to  bring  you  back !  Even  now  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  you  are  here !  Where  have  you  been,  child  ?  Lord 
bless  us,  we  have  seen  strange  things ! ' 

*  It  was  Mr.  Dunborough ! '  she  cried  with  indignation. 

*  I  know,  I  know,'  he  said.  *  He  is  behind  with  Sir  George 
Soane.  Sir  Greorge  and  I  followed  you.  We  met  him,  and  Sir 
George  compelled  him  to  accompany  us.' 

'  Compelled  him  ? '  she  said. 

*Ay,  with  a  pistol  to  his  head,*  the  lawyer  answered;  and 
chuckled  and  leapt  in  his  seat — for  he  had  re-entered  the  carriage — 
at  the  remembrance.  *  Oh,  Lord,  I  declare  I  have  lived  a  year  in 
the  last  two  days.  And  to  think  that  I  should  be  the  one  to 
bring  you  back  ! '  he  repeated.  *  To  bring  you  back  !  But  there, 
what  happened  to  you  ?  I  know  that  they  set  you  down  in  the 
road.  We  learned  that  at  Bristol  this  afternoon  from'the  villains 
who  carried  you  oflF.' 

She  told  him  how  they  had  found  Mr.  Pomeroy's  house,  and 
taken  shelter  there,  and 

*You  have  been  there  until  now?'  he  said  in  amazement. 
*  At  a  gentleman's  house?  But  did  you  not  think,  child,  that  we 
should  be  anxious  ?  Were  there  no  horses  ?  No  servants  ?  Didn't 
you  think  of  sending  word  to  Marlborough  ? ' 

*  He  was  a  villain,'  she  answered,  shuddering.  Brave  as  she 
wa?,  Mr.  Pomeroy  had  succeeded  in  frightening  her.^  *  He  would 
not  let  me  go.  And  if  Mr.  Thomasson  had  not  stolen  the  key  of 
the  room  and  released  me,  and  brought  me  to  the  gate  to-night, 
and  put  me  in  with  you ' 
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'But  how  did  he  know  tbat  I  was  passing?'  Mr.  Fishwick 
cried,  thmsting  back  bis  wig  and  rubbing  his  head  in  perplexity. 
He  could  not  yet  believe  that  it  was  chance,  and  chance  only,  that 
brought  them  together. 

And  she  was  equally  ignorant.  '  I  don't  know,'  she  said.  '  He 
only  told  me — that  he  would  have  a  carriage  -waiting  at  the  gate.' 

'  And  why  did  he  not  come  with  you  ? ' 

'  He  said — I  think  he  said  he  was  under  obligations  to  Mr. 
Pomeroj.' 

'  Pomeroy  ?  Ponieroy  ? '  the  lawyer  repeated  slowly.  '  But 
sure,  my  dear,  if  he  wns  i\  villain,  still  having  the  clergyman  with 
yoo  you  should  have  been  safe.  This  Mr,  Pomeroy  was  not  in 
the  same  case  as  Mr,  Dunborougb.  He  could  not  have  been  deep 
in  love  after  knowing  you  a  dozen  hours.' 

'I  think,'  she  said,  but  mechanically,  as  if  her  mind  ran 
on  something  else,  '  that  he  knew  who  I  was,  and  wished  to  make 
me  marry  him.' 

'  Who  you  were ! '  Mr.  Fishwick  repeated  ;  and — and  he 
groMied. 

The  sudden  checkwas  strange,  and  Julia  should  have  remarked 
it.  But  she  did  not ;  and  after  a  short  silence,  '  How  could  he 
know?'  Mr.  Fishwick  asked  faintly, 

'I  don't  know,'  she  answered,  in  the  same  absent  manner. 
Then  with  an  effort  which  was  apparent  in  her  tone,  '  Lord  Almeric 
Doyley  was  there,'  she  said,     '  He  was  there  too.' 

'  Ah ! '  the  lawyer  replied,  accepting  the  fact  with  remarkable 
apathy.  Perhaps  his  thoughts  also  were  far  away,  '  He  was 
there,  was  he  ? ' 

'Yes,'  ste  said.  'He  was  there,  and  he — —'  then,  in  a 
changed  tone,  '  Did  you  say  that  Sir  Geoi^e  was  behind  as  ? ' 

'  He  should  be,'  he  answered ;  and,  occupied  as  she  was  with 
her  own  trouble,  she  was  struck  with  the  gloom  of  the  attorney's 
tone.  'We  settled,'  he  continued,  'as  soon  as  we  learned 
where  the  men  had  left  you,  that  I  should  start  for  Calne  and 
make  inquiries  there,  and  they  should  start  an  hour  later  for 
Chippenham  and  do  the  same  there.  Which  reminds  me  that 
we  should  be  nearing  Calne.     You  would  like  to  rest  there  ? ' 

'I  would»rather  go  forward  to  Marlborough,'  she  answered 
feverishly,  '  if  you  could  send  to  Chippenham  to  tell  them  I  am 
safe  ?     I  would  rather  go  back  at  once,  and  quietly.' 

'  To  be  sure,'  he  said,  patting  her  hand,     '  To  be  sure,  to  be    ' 
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sure/  he  repeated,  Ms  voice  shaking  as  if  he  wrestled  with  some 
emotion.     *  You'll  be  glad  to  be  with — ^with  your  mother.' 

Julia  wondered  a  little  at  his  tone,  but  in  the  main  he  had 
described  her  feelings.  She  had  gone  through  so  many  things 
that,  courageous  as  she  was,  she  longed  for  rest  and  a  little 
time  to  think;  She  assented  in  silence  therefore,  and,  won- 
derful to  relate,  he  fell  silent  too,  and  remained  so  until  they 
reached  Calne.  There  the  inn  was  roused ;  a  messenger  was 
despatched  to  Chippenham;  and  while  a  relay  of  horses  was 
prepared  he  made  her  enter  the  house,  and  eat  and  drink.  Had 
he  stayed  at  that,  and  preserved  when  he  re-entered  the  carriage 
the  discreet  silence  he  had  maintained  before,  it  is  probable 
that  she  would  have  fallen  asleep  in  sheer  weariness,  and 
deferred  to  the  calmer  hours  of  the  morning  the  problem  that 
occupied  her.  But  as  they  settled  themselves  in  their  comers, 
and  the  carriage  rolled  out  of  the  town,  the  attorney  muttered 
that  he  did  not  doubt  Sir  George  would  be  at  Marlborough 
to  breakfBtft.  This  set  the  girl's  mind  running.  She  moved 
restlessly,  and  presently,  *  When  did  you  hear  what  had  happened 
to  me  ? '  she  asked. 

'A  few  minutes  after  you  were  carried  off,'  he  answered; 
'but  until  Sir  George  appeared,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later, 
nothing  was  done.' 

'  And  he  started  in  pursuit  ? '  To  hear  it  gave  her  a  delicious 
thrill  between  pain  and  pleasure. 

'  Well,  at  first,  to  confess  the  truth,'  Mr.  Fishwick  answered 
humbly,  .*  I  thought  it  was  his  doing,  and-— — ' 

'  You  did  ? '  she  cried  in  surprise. 

'  Yes,  I  did ;  even  I  did.  And  until  we  met  Mr.  Dunborougb, 
and  Sir  George  got  the  truth  from  him — ^I  had  no  certainty.  More 
shame  to  me ! ' 

She  bit  her  lips  to  keep  back  the  confession  that  rose  to  them, 
and  for  a  little  while  was  silent.  Then,  to  his  astonishment, 
•  Will  he  ever  forgive  me  ?  *  she  cried,  her  voice  tremulous.  *  How 
shall  I  tell  him  ?    I  was  mad — I  must  have  been  mad.' 

'My  dear  child,'  the  attorney  answered  in  alarm,  'compose 
yourself.    What  is  it  ?    What  is  the  matter  ? ' 

'  I,  too,  thought  it  was  he !  I,  even  I.  I  thought  that  h 
wanted  to  rid  himself  of  me,'  she  cried,  pouring  forth  her  confes- 
sion in  shame  and  abasement.  '  There !  I  can  hardly  bear  to  tell 
you  in  the  dark,  and  how  shall  I  tell  him  in  the  light  ? ' 
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*  Tut'tut !  •  Mr.  FiBhwick  answered.  *  What  need  to  tell  any 
one  ?    Thoughts  are  free.' 

*  Oh,  but ' — she  laughed  hysterically — *  I  was  not  free,  and  I 
— what  do  you  think  I  did  ? '  She  was  growing  more  and  more 
excited. 

« Tut-tut ! '  the  lawyer  said.     •  What  matter  ? ' 

*  I  promised — to  marry  some  one  else.' 

'  Good  Lord ! '  he  said.    The  words  were  forced  from  him. 

'  Some  one  else  ! '  she  repeated.  ^  I  was  asked  to  be  my  lady, 
and  it  tempted  me!  Think!  It  tempted  me/  she  continued 
with  a  second  laugh,  bitterly  contemptuous.  'Oh,  what  a 
worm — ^what  a  thing  I  am !  It  tempted  me.  To  be  my 
lady,  and  to  have  my  jewels,  and  to  go  to  Banelagh  and  the 
masquerades!  To  have  my  box  at  the  King's  House  and  my 
frolic  in  the  pit !  And  my  woman  as  ugly  as  I  liked — ^if  he 
might  have  my  lips  !  Think  of  it,  think  of  it !  That  anyone 
should  be  so  low  !  Or  no,  no,  no ! '  she  cried  in  a  different  tone. 
*  Don'b  believe  me  I  I  am  not  that !  I  am  not  so  vile !  But  I 
thought  he  had  tricked  me,  I  thought  he  had  cheated  me,  I 
thought  that  this  was  his  work,  and  I  was  mad  !  I  think  I  waR 
mad!' 

'  Dear,  dear,'  Mr.  Fishwick  said,  rubbing  his  head.  His  tone 
was  sympathetic ;  yet,  strange  to  relate,  there  was  no  real  smack 
of  sorrow  in  it.  Nay,  an  acute  ear  might  have  caught  a  note  of 
relief,  of  hope,  almost  of  eagerness.  '  Dear,  dear,  to  be  sure  !  *  he 
continued  ;  *  I  suppose — it  was  Lord  Almeric  Doyley,  the  noble- 
man I  saw  at  Oxford  ?  * 

*Yes!' 

*  And  you  don't  know  what  to  do,  child  ? ' 

*  To  do  ? '  she  exclaimed. 

*  Which — I  mean  which  you  shall  accept.  Keally,'  Mr.  Fish- 
wick continued,  his  brain  succumbiDg  to  a  kind  of  vertigo  as  he 
caught  himself  balancing  the  pretensions  of  Sir  George  and  Lord 
Almeric,  *  it  is  a  very  remarkable  position  for  any  young  lady 
to  enjoy,  however  bom.     Such  a  choice ' 

'  Choice  I '  she  cried  fiercely,  out  of  the  darkness.  *  There  is  no 
choice.  Don't  you  understand  ?  I  told  him  No,  no,  no,  a  thou- 
sand times  No  I ' 

Mr.  Fishwick  sighed.  *But  I  understood  you  to  say/  he 
answered  meekly,  *  that  you  did  not  know  what  to  do.' 

*  How  to  tell  Sir  George !     How  to  tell  him.' 
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Mr.  Fishwick  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  he  said  earnestly, 
'  I  would  not  tell  him.  Take  my  advice,  child.  No  harm  has 
been  done.     You  said  No  to  the  other.' 

*  I  said  Yes,*  she  retorted. 

*  But  I  thought ' 

'And  then  I  said  No/  she  cried,  between  tears  and  foolish 
laughter.     *  Cannot  you  understand  ? ' 

Mr.  Fishwick  could  not ;  but,  *  Anyway,  do  not  tell  him,'  he 
said.  '  There  is  no  need,  and  before  marriage  men  think  much  of 
that  at  which  they  laugh  afterwards.' 

'  And  much  of  a  woman  of  whom  they  think  nothing  after- 
wards,' she  answered. 

*  Yet  do  not  tell  him,'  he  pleaded.  From  the  sound  of  his 
voice  she  knew  that  he  was  leaning  forward.  '  Or  at  least  wait. 
Take  the  advice  of  one  older  than  you,  who  knows  the  world, 
and  wait.' 

'  And  talk  to  him,  listen  to  him,  smile  on  his  suit  with  a  lie 
in  my  heart  ?  Never  ? '  she  cried.  Then,  with  a  new  strange  pride, 
a  faint  touch  of  stateliness  in  her  tone,  '  You  forget  who  I  am, 
Mr.  Fishwick/  she  said.  '  I  am  as  much  a  Soane  as  he  is,  and 
it  becomes  me  to — to  remember  that.  Believe  me,  I  would  far 
rather  resign  all  hope  of  entering  his  house,  though  I  love  him 
— than  enter  it  with  a  secret  in  my  heart.' 

Mr.  Fishwick  groaned.  He  told  himself  that  this  would  be 
the  last  straw.  This  would  give  Sir  George  the  handle  he  needed. 
She  would  never  enter  that  house. 

*  I  have  not  been  true  to  him,'  she  said.  *  But  I  will  be  true 
now.' 

*  The  truth  is — is  very  costly,'  Mr.  Fishwick  murmured  almost 
under  his  breath.  '  I  don't  know  that  poor  people  can  always 
aflFord  it,  child.' 

*  For  shame ! '  she  cried  hotly.  *  For  shame  !  But  there,'  she 
continued,  *  I  know  you  do  not  mean  it.  I  know  that  what  you 
bid  me  do  you  would  not  do  yourself.  Would  you  have  sold  my 
cause ;  would  you  have  hidden  the  truth  for  thousands  ?  If  Sir 
George  had  come  to  you  to  bribe  you,  would  you  have  taken 
anything?  Any  sum,  however  large?  I  know  you  would  not. 
My  life  on  it,  you  would  not.  You  are  an  honest  man,'  she  cried 
warmly. 

The  honest  man  was  silent  awhile.  Presently  he  looked  out 
of  the  carriage.     The  moon  had  risen  over  Savemake ;  by  its  light 
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he  §aT  that  Uiej  were  jiassing  Manton  village.  In  the  vale  on  the 
right  the  tower  of  Pretibute  Church,  lifting  its  head  from  a  dark 
bower  of  trees,  spoke  a  solemn  Ifknguage,  seconding  hers.  '  God 
bless  you ! '  he  said  in  a  low  voice.     '  God  blesH  you.' 

A  minate  later  the  horses  swerved  to  the  right,  and  half-a- 
dozen  lights  keeping  vigil  in  the  Castle  Inn  gleamed  out  along 
the  dark  fnmt.  The  post-chaise  rolled  across  the  open,  and  drew 
Qp  before  the  door.  Julia's  Btrange  journey  was  over.  Its  stages, 
sombre  in  the  retrospect,  rose  before  her  as  she  stepped  from  the 
carriage:  yet,  had  she  known  all,  the  memories  at  which  she 
shuddered  woold  have  worn  a  darker  hue.  But  it  was  not 
until  a  late  hoar  of  the  following  morning  that  even  the  lawyer 
heard  what  had  happened  at  Chippenham. 


CHAPTER   XXSIV. 

BAD    NEWS. 

The  attorney  entered  the  Mastersons'  room  a  little  before  eleven 
next  morning.  Jnlia  \f-as  there,  and  Airs.  Alasterson  ;  the  latter 
on  seeing  him,  held  up  her  hands  in  dismay.  '  Lord's  sakes,  Mr. 
Fishwick ! '  the  good  woman  cried,  '  why,  jou  are  the  ghost  of 
yourself !  Adventuring  does  not  suit  you,  that's  certain.  But  I 
don't  wonder.  I  am  sure  I  have  not  slept  a  wink  these  three 
nights  that  I  have  not  dreamt  of  Bessy  Canning  and  that  hornd 
old  Squires  ;  which  she  did  it  without  a  doubt.  Dont  go  to  say 
you've  bad  news  this  morning  ? ' 

Certain  it  was  that  Mr.  Fishwick  looked  woefully  depressed. 
The  night's  sleep,  which  had  restored  the  roses  to  Juha's  cheeks  and 
the  light  to  her  eyes,  had  done  nothing  for  him ;  or  perhaps  he 
had  not  slept.  Hie  eyes  avoided  the  girl's  look  of  inquiry.  '  I've 
no  news  this  morning,'  he  said  awkwardly.  '  And  yet  I  have 
news.' 

'  Bad  ? '  the  girl  said,  nodding  her  comprehension ;  and  her 
colour  slowly  faded. 

'  Bad,'  he  said  gravely,  looking  down  at  the  table. 

Julia  took  her  fostermother's  hand  in  hers,  aod  patted  it ; 
they  were  sitting  side  by  side.  The  elder  woman,  whose  face 
was  still  furrowed  by  the  tears  she  had  shed  in  her  bereavement, 
began  to  tremble.     '  Tell  us,'  the  girl  said  bravely.    '  What  is  it  ? ' 

'  God  help  me,'  Mr.  Fishwick  answered,  his  face  quivering,     '  I 
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don't  kndw  how  I  shall  tell  you.  I  don't  indeed.  But  I  must.* 
Then,  in  a  voice  harsh  with  pain,  *  Child,  I  have  made  a  mistake/ 
he  cried,  *  I  am  wrong,  I  was  wrong,  I  have  been  wrong  from  the 
beginning.     Grod  help  me !    And  God  help  us  all ! ' 

The  elder  woman  broke  into  frightened  weeping.  The 
younger  grew  pale  and  paler :  grew  presently  white  to  the  lips.  Still 
her  eyes  met  his,  and  did  not  flinch,  *  Is  it — about  our  case  ? ' 
she  whispered. 

*  Yes !     Oh,  my  dear,  will  you  ever  forgive  me  ? ' 

*  About  my  birth  ? ' 
He  nodded. 

^  I  am  not  Julia  Soane  ?    Is  that  it  ? ' 
He  nodded  again. 

*  Not  a  Soane— at  all  ? ' 

*  No ;  Grod  forgive  me,  no !  * 

She  continued  to  hold  the  weeping  woman's  hand  in  hers,  and 
to  look  at  him ;  but  for.  a  long  minute,  she  seemed  not  even  to 
breathe.  Then  in  a  voice  that,  notwithstanding  the  effort  she 
made,  sounded  harsh  in  his  ears,  ^  Tell  me  all,'  she  muttered.  *  I 
suppose — ^you  have  found  something  ! ' 

*  I  have,'  he  said.  He  looked  old,  and  worn,  and  shabby ;  and 
was  at  once  the  surest  and  the  saddest  corroboration  of  his  own 
tidings.  *Two  days  ago  I  found,  by  accident,  in  a  church 
at  Bristol,  the  death  certificate  of  the — of  the  child.' 

*  Julia  Soane  ? ' 
'  Yes.' 

'  But  then — who  am  I  ? '  she  asked,  her  eyes  growing  wild :  the 
world  was  turning,  turning  with  her. 

'  Her  husband,'  he  answered,  nodding  towards  Mrs.  Masterson, 
'adopted  a  child  in  plcu^e  of  the  dead  one,  and  said  nothing. 
Whether  he  intended  to  pass  it  off  for  the  child  entrusted  to  him, 
I  don't  know.  He  never  made  any  attempt  to  do  so.  Perhaps,' 
the  lawyer  continued  drearily,  *  he  had  it  in  his  mind,  and  when 
the  time  came  his  heart  failed  him.' 

*  And  I  am  that  child  ? ' 

Mr.  Fishwick  looked  away  guiltily,  passing  his  tongue  over  his 
lips.     He  was  the  picture  of  shame  and  remorse. 

*  Yes,'  he  said.  *  Your  father  and  mother  were  French.  He 
was  a  teacher  of  French  at  Bristol,  his  wife  French  from  Canter- 
bury.    No  relations  are  known,' 

'  My  name  ? '  she  asked,  smiling  piteously. 
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'  Pare,'  lie  said,  spelling  it.    And  he  added, '  They  call  it  Parry.' 

She  looked  round  the  room  in  a  kind  of  terror,  not  unmized 
with  wonder.  To  that  room  they  had  retired  to  review  their  plana 
On  their  first  arrival  at  the  Cahtle  Inn — when  all  smiled  on  them. 
Thither  they  had  fled  for  refuge  after  the  brush  with  Lady 
Dunborongh  and  the  rencontre  with  Sir  George.  To  that  room 
site  had  betaken  herself  in  the  firat  flush  and  triumph  of  Sir 
George's  euit ;  and  there,  surrounded  by  the  same  objects  on 
which  she  now  gazed,  she  had  sat,  rapt  in  rosy  visions,  through 
the  live-long  day  preceding  her  abduction.  Then  she  had  been  a 
gentlewoman,  an  heiress,  the  bride  in  prospect  of  a  gallant  gentle- 
man.    Now  ? 

What  wonder  that,  aa  she  looked  round  in  dumb  misery, 
recognising  these  things,  her  eyes  grew  wild  again  ;  or  that  the 
Bhrinking  lawyer  expected  an  outburst.  It  came,  but  from  another 
quarter.  The  old  woman  rose  and,  trembling,  (xiinted  a  palsied 
finger  at  him.  'Yo'  eat  your  words!'  she  said.  '  Vo'  eat  your 
words  and  seem  to  like  them.  But  didn't  yo'  tell  me  no  farther 
back  than  this  day  five  weeks  that  the  law  was  clear?  Didn't  yo' 
tell  me  it  was  certain?     Yo'  tell  me  that ! ' 

'  I  did  !  God  forgive  me,'  Mr.  Fishwick  murmured  from  the 
depths  of  his  abasement. 

'  Didn't  yo'  tell  me  fifty  times,  and  fifty  times  to  that,  that  the 
case  was  clear?'  the  old  woman  continued  relentlessly.  'That 
there  were  thousands  and  thousands  to  be  had  for  the  asking  ? 
And  her  right  besides,  that  no  one  could  cheat  her  of,  no  more 
than  me  of  the  things  my  man  left  me  ? ' 

'  I  did  !     God  forgive  me,'  the  lawyer  said. 

'  But  yo'  did  cheat  me ! '  she  continued  with  quavering  insist- 
ence, her  withered  face  faintly  pink.  '  Where  is  the  home  yo' 
ha'  broken  up  ?  Where  are  the  things  my  man  left  me  ?  Where's 
the  bit  that  should  ha'  kept  me  from  the  patish?  Where's  the 
fifty-two  pounds  yo'  sold  all  for  and  ha'  Fpent  on  us,  living 
Where's  no  place  for  us,  at  our  betters'  table  ?  Yo'  ha'  broken 
my  heart !  Yo'  ha'  laid  up  sorrow  and  suffering  for  the  girl  that 
is  dearer  to  me  than  my  heart.  Yo'  ha'  done  all  that,  and  yo' 
can  come  to  me  smoothly,  and  tell  me  yo'  ha'  made  a  mistake. 
You  are  a  rogue,  and,  what  maybe  is  worse,  I  mistrust  me  yo' 
are  a  fool ! ' 

'  Mother !  mother ! '  the  girl  cried. 

'  He  is  a  fool !  *  the  old  woman  repeated,  eyeing  him  with  a 
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dreadful  sternness.  *  Or  he  would  ha'  kept  his  mistake  to  himself. 
Who  knows  of  it  ?  Or  why  should  he  be  telling  them  ?  'Tis  for 
them  to  find  out,  not  for  him  !  Yo'  call  yourself  a  lawyer  ?  Yo' 
are  a  fool ! '  And  she  sat  down  in  a  palsy  of  senile  passion.  *  Yo' 
are  a  fool !     And  yo*  ha'  ruined  us  ! ' 

Mr.  Fishwick  groaned,  but  made  no  reply.  He  had  not  the 
spirit  to  defend  himself.  But  Julia,  as  if  all  through  which  she  had 
gone  since  the  day  of  her  reputed  father's  death  had  led  her  to  this 
point,  only  that  she  might  show  the  stuff  of  which  she  was  wrought, 
rose  to  the  emergency. 

'Mother,'  she  said  firmly,  her  hand  resting  on  the  older 
woman's  shoulder,  *  you  are  wrong — you  are  quite  wrong.  He 
would  have  ruined  us  indeed,  he  would  have  ruined  us  hopelessly 
and  for  ever,  if  he  had  kept  silence  !  He  has  never  been  so  good 
a  friend  to  us  as  he  has  shown  himself  to-day,  and  I  thank  him 
for  his  courage.  And  I  honour  him  ! '  She  held  out  her  hand  to 
Mr.  Fishwick,  who  having  pressed  it,  his  face  working  ominously, 
retired  to  the  window. 

*  But,  my  deary,  what  will  yo'  do  ? '  Mrs.  Masterson  cried 
peevishly.     *  He  ha'  ruined  us ! ' 

'  What  I  should  have  done  if  we  had  never  made  this  mistake,' 
Julia  answered  bravely;  though  her  lip  trembled  and  her  face' 
was  white,  and  in  her  heart  she  knew  that  hers  was  but  a  mockery 
of  courage,  that  must  fail  her  the  moment  she  was  alone.  *  We 
are  but  fifty  pounds  worse  than  we  were.' 

*  Fifty  pounds!*  the  old  woman  cried,  aghast.  '  Yo'  talk 
easily  of  fifty  pounds.  And,  Lord  knows,  it  is  soon  spent  here. 
But  where  will  yo'  get  another  ? ' 

*  Well,  well,'  the  girl  answered  patiently,  *  that  is  true.  Yet 
we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  Let  us  make  the  best  of  it,'  she 
continued,  appealing  to  them  bravely,  yet  with  tears  in  her  voice. 
*  We  are  all  losers  together.  Let  us  bear  it  together.  I  have  lost 
most,'  she  continued,  her  voice  trembling.  Fifty  pounds  ?  Ob, 
God  !  what  was  fifty  pounds  to  what  she  had  lost.  *  But  perhaps 
I  deserve  it.  I  was  too  ready  to  leave  you,  mother.  I  was  too 
ready  to — to  take  up  with  new  things  and — and  richer  things,  and 
forget  those  who  had  been  kin  to  me  and  kind  to  me  all  my  life. 
Perhaps  this  is  my  punishment.  You  have  lost  your  all,  but  that 
we  will  get  again.     And  our  friend  here — he,  too,  has  lost.' 

Mr.  Fishwick,  standing,  dogged  and  downcast,  by  the  window, 
did  not  say  what  he  had  lost,  but  his  thoughts  went  to  his  old 
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mother  at  Wallingford  and  the  empty  stocking,  and  the  weekly 
letters  he  had  sent  her  for  a  month  past,  letters  fall  of  his  golden 
prospects,  and  the  great  case  of  Soane  t;.  Soane,  and  the  grand 
things  that  were  to  come  of  it.  What  a  home-coming  was  now  in 
store  for  him,  his  last  guinea  spent,  his  hopes  wrecked,  and 
Wallingford  to  be  faced ! 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  Mrs.  Masterson  sobbed  querulously, 
or  now  and  again  uttered  a  wailing  complaint :  the  other  two  stood 
sunk  in  bitter  retrospect.  Presently,  *  What  must  we  do  ? '  Julia 
asked  in  a  faint  voice.  '  I  mean,  what  step  must  we  take  ?  Will 
you  let  them  know  ? ' 

*  I  will  see  them,'  Mr,  Fishwick  answered,  wincing  at  the  note 
of  pain  in  her  voice.  *  I — I  was  sent  for  this  morning,  for  twelve 
o'clock.     It  is  a  quarter  to  eleven  now.' 

She  looked  at  him,  startled,  a  spot  of  red  in  each  cheek.  '  We 
must  go  away,'  she  said  hurriedly,  '  while  we  have  money.  Can 
we  do  better  than  return  to  Oxford  ? ' 

The  attorney  felt  sure  that  at  the  worst  Sir  George  would  do 
something  for  her :  that  Mrs.  Masterson  need  not  lament  for  her 
fifty  pounds.  But  he  had  the  delicacy  to  ignore  this.  *  I  don't 
know,'  he  said  mournfully.  *  I  dare  not  advise.  You'd  be  sorry. 
Miss  Julia — anyone  would  be  sorry  who  knew  what  I  have  gone 
through.  I've  suffered — I  can't  tell  you  what  I  have  suffered — 
the  last  twenty-four  hours !  I  shall  never  have  any  opinion  of 
myself  again.    Never ! ' 

Julia  sighed.  *  We  must  cut  a  month  out  of  our  lives,'  she 
murmured.  But  it  was  something  else  she  meant — a  month 
out  of  her  heart ! 

{To  be  concluded.') 
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FIGHTS  FOR   THE  FLAG. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  H.  FITCHETT, 

AUTHOB  OF  '  DEEDS  THAT  WON  THE  EMPIRE.' 


What  is  the  flag  of  Eogland  7    Winds  of  the  world  declare  I— Kipling. 


FAMOUS   CAVALRY  CHARGES. 

No  rational  man  to-day  cares  to  reflect  much  on  that  hi8tx)rlcal 
tragedy  known  as  the  Crimean  War.  In  that  war  Great  Britain 
expended  the  lives  of  24,000  brave  men,  and  added  41,000,000^. 
to  her  national  debt,  with  no  other  result  than  that  of  securing  to 
'  the  unspeakable  Turk '  a  new  opportunity  of  misgoverning  some 
of  the  fairest  lands  in  the  world — an  opportunity  which  made 
possible  the  Armenian  horrors.  As  a  matter  of  £Eict,  the  Crimean 
War  only  secured  a  truce  of  some  twenty-two  years  in  the  secular 
quarrel  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  it  was  scarcely  worth 
while  spending  so  much  for  so  little. 

In  the  blcu^k  sky  of  that  mismanaged  war  there  gleams  only 
one  star.  History  can  show  nothing  to  exceed,  and  not  much  to 
equal,  the  quenchless  fortitude,  the  steadfast  loyalty  to  the  flag, 
the  heroic  daring  of  the  men  and  officers  who  kept  watch  in  the 
trenches  round  Sebastopol.  The  Crimean  War  created  only  one 
military  reputation — that  of  Todleben,  the  great  Russian  engineer 
who  defended  Sebastopol — but  it  has  enriched  British  military 
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history  with  some  deeds,  the  memory  of  which  will  endure  as 
long  as  the  race  itsetf.  Two  of  tbese  are  the  great  cavalry 
charges,  which  took  place  on  the  same  day  on  the  open  plains 
just  above  Balaclava,  and  the  story  of  '  Scarlett's  Three  Hundred.' 
and  of  the  yet  better  known  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  are  well 
worth  telling  afresh  to  a  new  generation. 


SCARLETT'S    THREE    HUNDRED. 

'  Bat  thej  roiJo  like  Victors  and  I.orda 
Through  the  forest  of  lances  and  swords 
In  the  hfcart  of  the  RoEsiun  hordes,' — Tessysos. 

In  the  cold  grey  da-.ffu  of  October  25,  1854,  a  British  cavalry 
general  and  three  of  his  staff  were  riding  towards  Canrobert's 
Hill,  the  extreme  eastern  outpost  held  by  the  allied  armies.  A 
quick-eyed  aide-de-camp  saw  that  above  the  redoubt  two  flags 
were  flying  instead  of  one.  '  What  does  that  mean  ?  '  asked  one. 
'  Why,'  was  the  answer,  '  that  is  the  arranged  signal  that  the 
enemy  is  advancing;'  and,  as  he  spoke,  there  broke  from  the 
redoubt  the  eollen  roar  of  a  gun  fired  at  some  unseen  object  to 
the  east.  The  Kuasians  were,  indeed,  advancing.  Balaclava,  the 
base  of  supplies  for  the  British  army,  lay  temptingly  open  to  a 
Ituseian  assault,  and  the  open  valley  that  led  to  it  was  guarded  by 
nothing  better  than  aix  redoubts  held  by  Turks — over  which  a 
donkey  might  have  scrambled- — one  battery  of  horse  artillery,  part 
of  the  93rd  Highlanders,  and  the  Light  and  Heavy  Cavalry 
Brigades,  numbering  about  1,500  swords. 

And  on  these  scanty  forces  in  the  chilly  dawn  of  that  October 
day  were  marching  25,000  Russian  infantry,  34  squaSrons  of 
Kussian  cavalry,  and  seventy-eight  pieces  of  field  artillery.  Tjord 
Baglan  had  been  warned  by  spies  the  previous  day  of  the  coming 
attack,  but  took  no  steps  to  meet  it.  News  that  the  attack  had 
actually  begun  was  carried  to  the  tent  of  the  sleeping  English 
general  at  7,30  a.m.,  but  he  did  not  turn  out  till  past  eight  o'clock, 
nor  did  he  get  a  single  British  regiment  on  to  the  threatened 
ground  before  ten  o'clock.  Lord  Kaglan  certainly  could  not  be 
accused  of  the  sin  of '  raw  haste ' !  Meanwhile  the  Russians  were 
coming  on  with  more  than  usual  decision. 

Balaclava  is  a  plain  about  three  miles  long  and  two  broad, 
girdled  with  hills  from  300  feet  to  1,000  feet  high,  while  a 
sort  of  spine  of  low  hills,  called  the  'Causeway  Heights,'  runa 
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from  east  to  west  across  it.  The  valley  is  thus  divided  into  two 
parts — the  North  Valley,  the  scene  of  the  famous  Light  Cavalry 
charge,  and  the  South  Valley,  where  the  charge  of  the  Heavy 
Brigade  took  place.  Canrobert's  Hill,  or  No.  1  Eedoubt,  stood  in 
the  eastern  throat  of  the  South  Valley,  and  five  other  redoubts 
known  as  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 — all  held  by  Turks — were  scattered 
along  the  Causeway  Heights.  The  unfortunate  Turks  in  No.  1 
Redoubt — only  500  strong — on  the  dawn  of  that  historic  day  saw 
an  entire  Eussian  army  marching  upon  them !  The  93rd  High- 
landers were  two  miles  to  their  rear,  guarding  the  immediate 
approach  of  Balaclava  ;  at  a  distance  as  great,  at  the  western  root 
of  the  Causeway  Heights,  whence  they  project  like  an  extended 
lance  across  the  valley,  stood  two  brigades  of  British  horse. 
Turks  behind  an  earthwork  can  fight  stubbornly,  but  when  the 
tiny  cluster  of  Turks  in  No.  1  Redoubt  saw  11,000  Eussian 
infantry  and  38  guns  marching  straight  upon  them,  with  no 
support  in  sight,  they  might  be  forgiven  if  their  nerve  failed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  they  returned  with  their  five  'guns  the  fire  of 
thirty-eight  guns,  and  held  their  ground  until  one-fourth  of  their 
number  were  killed.  Then,  as  the  grey-coated  Russian  battalions 
came  tumbling  clumsily,  but  in  resistless  masses,  over  their 
earthwork,  the  Turks  fled.  The  solid  column  of  Eussian  cavalry 
opened  like  a  fan,  long  sprays  of  galloping  skirmishers  shot  out, 
and  soon  Cossacks  and  lancers  were  busy  slaying  amongst  the 
flying  red  fezes. 

At  that  spectacle,  and  at  the  steady  advance  of  the  masses  of 
Russians,  the  Turks  in  each  of  the  other  redoubts  in  succession 
fled,  and  Lord  Raglan  and  his  staff,  who  just  then  rode  on  to  the 
crest  of  the  hills — which  overlooked  the  green  floor  of  the  valley, 
as  the  upper  seats  of  an  amphitheatre  overlook  its  arena — beheld 
this  disconcerting  spectacle.  A  Russian  army — horse,  foot,  and 
artillery — was  moving  swiftly  to  attack  the  most  vital  point  in  the 
British  lines,  its  arsenal  and  base  of  supplies.  The  early  sun,  to 
quote  Russell,  shone  on  *  acres  of  bayonets,  forests  of  sword-blades 
and  lance-points,  gloomy-looking  blocks  of  man  and  horse.'  The 
Turks  were  in  full  retreat;  their  guns  were  in  the  enemy's  hands; 
nothing  stood  between  the  British  ships  in  Balaclava  and  the 
Russian  guns  but  some  1,100  marines,  the  immediate  garrison  of 
the  port,  400  men  of  the  93rd  Highlanders,  with  100  invalids  on 
their  way  to  hospital,  a  battery  of  light  field-pieces,  and  the 
British  cavalry,  apparently  withdrawn  from  the  fight  altogether. 

19—2 
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Liprandi  had,  up  to  this,  shown  a  higl  degree  of  resolution, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  he  had  thrust  resolutely  forward 
with  hia  full  force,  he  must  have  reached  Balaclava.  Just  at  this 
point,  however,  some  spasm  of  doubt  seems  to  have  crossed  his 
mind,  and  hiB  huge  grey  battalions  halted  in  their  march. 
Ferbapa  the  cluster  of  generals— British  and  French — with  their 
EtafTa  and  escorts  showiug  against  the  sky-line  on  the  crest  of  the 
western  hills,  gave  him  pause.  But  the  Russian  cavalry  continued 
its  advance,  a  dense  mass,  squadron  after  squadron  deploying  on  a 
front  that  widened  tit!  it  threatened  to  fill  the  whole  space  of  the 
valley,  and  all  flowing  steadily  forward.  The  advance  guard  of 
the  Hussian  cavalry,  1,000  strong,  swung  over  the  Causeway 
Ridge  into  the  South  Galley.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  between 
them  and  Balaclava  but  the  famous  '  thin  red  line '  of  the  93rd — 
by  this  time  increased  to  550  men — ^with  a  battalion  of  Turks  on 
either  flank,  who,  at  the  sight  of  the  Kussian  lancers^  dissolved 
into  mere  fQgiti\ea.  To  the  spectators — and  that  &  British 
general  and  his  staff  could  be  mere  spectators  in  such  a  scene  is 
very  wonderful — it  seemed  as  if  that  great  mass  of  ordered  cavalry 
could  brush  aside  the  red  fence  of  men  that  barred  its  path.  The 
Highlanders,  aa  it  happened^  were  at  that  particular  moment  in  a 
mood  of  Htuneric  langhter.  As  the  flying  Turks  swept  through 
the  tents  of  the  Highland  camp  an  angry  Scotch  wife  appeared  on 
the  scene,  stick  in  hand,  and  commenced  to  belabour  the  fugitives, 
while  her  voice,  in  strident  Glasgow  tones,  rang  clear  in  the 
morning  air.  One  gigantic  Turk  in  particular  she  captured,  and 
thumped  with  masculine  energy,  and  loud  laughter  rose  in  the 
Highland  ranks  at  this  spectacle. 

But  the  horsemen  were  coining  on  fast,  and  a  grim  silence  fell 
on  the  Highlanders.  Then,  as  the  beat  of  the  hostile  troops 
sounded  deeper  and  louder,  a  curious  quiver  ran  down  the  long 
two-deep  line  of  the  93rd.  The  men  were  eager  to  run  forward 
and  charge.      '  93rd,  93rd,'  rang  out  the  fierce  voice  of  Sir  Colin 

Campbell,  '  d all  that  eagerness  ! '     He  had  previously  ridden 

down  the  line  and  told  his  soldiers, '  Remember,  there  is  no  retreat 
from  here,  men.  You  must  die  where  you  stand.'  And  from  the 
kilted  privates  came  the  cheerful  answer,  '  Ay,  ay,  Sir  Colin ;  we'll 
do  that.'  The  Russians  were  now  within  range,  and  the  fire  of  the 
Highlanders  rang  out  sudden  and  sharp.  A  few  horses  and  men 
came  tumbling  down,  and  the  Russian  cavalry  wheeled  instantly 
to   the   left,   threatening   the   right   Bank  of  the   Highlanders. 
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Campbell,  a  cool  and  keen  soldier,  saw  the  skill  of  this  movement. 
•Shadwell,'  he  said,  turning  to  his  aide-de-camp,  *that  man 
understands  his  business.'  So,  too,  did  Campbell ;  who  instantly 
deflected  his  line  so  as  to  protect  his  right,  and  met  the  advance 
with  a  destructive  volley,  before  which  the  Bussian  horsemen  at 
once  fell  back. 

At  that  moment  an  officer  rode  at  a  breakneck  pcu^e  down  the 
hill  from  Lord  Raglan  to  where  the  British  cavalry  were  drawn  up 
on  the  base  of  the  hills  below,  surveying  the  whole  field  as  mere 
benevolent  spectators.     It  had  occurred  to  Lord  Raglan  that  his 
cavalry  might  be  used  to  assist  bis  infantry,  and  eight  squadrons 
of  the  Heavy  Brigade  were  ordered  to  move  off  to  support  the 
Highlanders.     The  squadrons  moved  off  promptly  under  General 
Scarlett,  having  the  Causeway  Heights  on  the  left.      The  men 
were  picking  their  way  across  the  encumbrances  of  their  own 
camp  when  Scarlett's  aide-de-camp,  Elliot,  happened  to  cast  his 
eyes  to  the  ridge  600  yards  distant  to  his  left,  and  saw  its  top 
firetted  with  lances,  and  the  whole  sky-line  broken  by  moving 
squadrons.     These  600  British  troopers,  in  a  word,  were  moving 
across  the  front  of  a  body  of  Russian  cavalry  3,000  strong,  and 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  circumstance  until  the  enemy's 
squadrons  looked  down  on  their  flank  within  striking  distance ! 
Kinglake,  who  was  an  actual  spectator  of  the  fight,  says  that  the 
huge  mass  of  hostile  cavalry,  as  at  the  sound  of  trumpet,  with  all 
the  weight  of  its  thousands,  it  began  to  descend  the  hillside, 
'showed  acreage   rather  than   numbers.'      The  Russians    were 
clothed,  as  a  rule,  in  long  grey  overcoats,  and  grey,  by  its  mere 
mass — as  is  seen  in  sky  or  sea — has  almost  the  effect  of  blcu^kness. 
And  across  this  black,  threatening,  steadily  moving   mass  was 
drawn,  in  the  valley  below,  at  a  distance  of  some  600  yards,  the 
vivid  crimson  line  of  the  English  cavalry,  the  Greys,  with  their 
white  horses  and  bearskin  caps,  the  Inniskillings  with  gleaming 
helmets.      Scarlett  was  a  white-whiskered,  red-feced  soldier,  fifty- 
five  years  old,  a  delightfully  simple-minded   warrior,   who   had 
never  heard  a  shot  fired  in  anger.     But  as  he  looked  up  and  saw 
that  huge  threatem'ng  mass  on  his  flank,  with  the  instinct  of  a 
brave  man  he  took  the  one  possible  course.     *  Left  wheel  into 
line,'  he  shouted.     The  men  swung  round  instantly,  faced  the 
Russian  firont,  and  quietly  moved  forward,  two  squadrons  of  Greys 
and  one  of  Inniskillings  forming  the  front  line. 

The  ground  was  rough  with  the  dibris  of  a  camp ;  part  of 
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the  British  eavabj,  too,  had  to  cross  the  site  of  an  old  vineyard, 
bristling  with  vine-Btamps,  and  girdled  by  a  ditch,  ISy  the  time 
they  cleared  all  this,  the  ranks  were  somewhat  disordered,  and  the 
company  officers  commenced  to  'dress'  their  line.  This  was  a 
dainty  process  for  300  cavalry,  with  a  huge  mass  nearly  ten  times 
their  strength,  600  yards  o£F,and  hanging  like  a  threatening  cloud 
on  the  hill  above  them,  ready  to  burst  in  overwhelming  tempest. 
The  Russians  moved  steadily  down  to  within  400  yards  of 
Scarlett's  line,  and  then  a  spasm  of  doubt  seemed  to  run  through 
the  mass.  It  halted.  The  beat  of  trampling  hoofs  died  away. 
The  officers  of  the  Greys  were  still,  with  their  backs  turned  coolly 
to  the  enemy,  daintily  'dressing'  the  lines  of  their  men,  and 
under  that  treatment  the  men's  tempers  were  growing  slightly 
volcanic.  The  Inniskillings  had  a  clear  stretc-h  of  grass  before 
them,  and  the  passion  to  charge  thrilled  in  the  men  so  fiercely 
that  Scarlett  could  only  restrain  the  line  by  waving  it  back  with 
his  sword.  The  troop  resembled  a  high-bred  hors«,  chafing  at  the 
curb  for  a  start. 

Scarlett  saw  the  huge  mass  above  him,  and  outflanking  him 
so  enormoosly,  draw  to  a  hiilt.just  as  the  dressing  of  his  own 
lines  was  completed.  Hia  trumpeter  rang  out  stern  and  clear  the 
signal  to  'charge,'  and  Scarlett  himself,  mounted  on  a  horse  of 
great  speed  and  size,  led  against  the  enemy  at  a  trot,  which  after  a 
few  yards  quickened  to  a  gallop.  Jlis  troops,  still  hindered  by 
broken  ground,  could  not  come  on  so  swiftly,  and  there  was  the 
amazing  spectacle  presented  of  a  red-faced  British  general  gallop- 
ing headlong  and  alone  into  a  gigantic  mass  of  Bussian  cavalry, 
his  aide-de-camp,  trumpeter,  and  orderly  following  hard  on  his 
rear,  and  more  than  fifty  yards  behind  some  300  Greys  and 
Inniskillings  just  getting  into  their  stride.  A  horse  sixteen 
bands  high  going  at  full  speed  with  a  white-whiskered  British 
genera]  on  its  back,  is  a  somewhat  discomposing  object  as  it 
approaches,  and  as  Scarlett  smashed  in  on  the  Eussian  iront  he 
saw  the  nearest  of  the  hostile  cavalry  drop  promptly  off  their 
horses  for  safety.  Scarlett  himself,  flourishing  his  sword,  drove 
deep  into  the  Russian  mass ;  Elliot,  hia  aide-de-camp,  a  splendid 
swordsman,  came  next,  and  a  Russian  officer,  sitting  on  his  horse 
a  few  paces  in  front  of  the  Hne,  struck  furiously  at  him  as  he 
swept  up.  Elliot  parried  the  cut,  dropped  his  sword  point  to  the 
thrust,  drove  it  through  the. body  of  his  antagonist,  and,  as  the 
rush  of  his  horse  carried  him  onward,  the  Russian  was  literally 
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turned  roond  in  his  saddle  by  the  leverage  of  the  aword  thrust 
clean  throngh  him.  Then,  as  his  sword  was  released,  with  a  flash 
of  the  crimson  blade,  Elliot,  too,  broke  through  the  Russian  hne. 

How  eagerly  the  three  squadrons  following  were,  by  this  tinae, 
riding,  may  be  imagined.  The  InniBkillings  on  the  right,  as  the 
Hussian  line  came  within  sword- stroke,  broke  into  a  shout, 
sudden,  loud,  and  menacing.  The  Greys,  according  to  Kinglake, 
broke  out  into  what  he  somewhat  absurdly  calls  '  a  fierce  moan  of 
rapture.'  Grey  and  loniskilliDg  had  not  ridden  side  by  side 
since  the  great  charge  at  Waterloo,  and  the  men  of  18J4  were  aa 
gallant  as  the  men  of  181,5,  When  before,  indeed,  was  ever 
seen  a  spectacle  of  300  men  galloping  up  hill  to  charge  3,000! 
As  the  squadrons  loosened  in  the  gallop  the  men  in  the 
second  line  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  every  interval  to 
add  themselves  to  the  first  line,  and,  largely,  it  was  in  a  single 
line  that  Scarlett's  300  flung  themselves  on  a  mass  of  cavalry 
of  almost  unknown  depth.  Colonel  Dalrymple  \\'hite,  who  led 
the  Inniskillings,  was  the  next  man  after  Scarlett  and  his  littls  ^ 
group  to  pierce  the  enemy's  line ;  Major  Clarke,  who  led  the  I 
Greys  on  the  enemy's  flank,  was  the  nest  man  in.  He  rode  a  | 
horse  with  a  eatanic  temper,  who,  driven  temporarily  mad  by  the  1 
rapture  of  galloping,  plunged  so  fiercely  as  to  displace  his  rider's 
bearskin,  and,  bare-headed,  Clarke  rode  under  that  gleaming  roof 
of  Russian  swords.  Then  with  one  sustained  and  swelling  roar  of 
sounds,  the  lines  clashed  together,  the  Russians  'accepting  the 
files,'  as  it  is  called— shrinking  aside,  that  is — to  yield  a  passage 
to  their  enemies,  so  that,  in  a  few  seconds,  the  300  Greys  and 
Inniskithngs  were  simply  buried  in  the  black  mass  of  the  Russians, 
and  liecame,  to  the  excited  onlookers  who  hung  over  the  combat 
from  the  heights,  mere  eddying  specks  of  grey  and  red,  of  black 
bearskin  and  gleaming  and  plumed  helmet,  in  the  gloomy  mass 
of  the  Russian  squadrons. 

The  British,  it  must  be  remenibered,  were  heavy  cavalry — big 
men  on  big  horses ;  they  broke  into  the  Russians  in  the  full 
raptnre  of  a  galloping  charge ;  fiercer  blood  beat  in  their  veins 
than  in  the  more  stolid  Kossians,  And  from  the  very  instant  of 
actual  contact  the  British  established  a  curious  mastery  over  their 
enemies.  The  fight  was  fought  on  a  sloping  floor  of  elastic  turf; 
there  was  no  erplosioo  of  fire-arms,  nothing  but  the  ring  of  steel 
on  steel,  and  the  shouts  of  the  cotnbatant^s.  The  Russians  eve 
where  were  on  the  defensive,  with  crouching  heads,  the  gleani 
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white  teeth,  and  one  long-sustained  and  hissing  '  zizz,'  which, 
quote  Kinglake,  resembled  the  buzz  of  a  thousand  fnct-ory- wheels. 
In  the  tumult  and  squeeze  of  this  mH^e  the  tall  Bntieh  horse- 
men bore  themselves  with  an  air  of  apsured  mastery.  The  thick 
greatcoats  of  the  Kuasiana  served  almost  the  purposes  of  a  coat  of 
armour ;  the  sword-stroke  sometimes  reboimded  from  it  as  though 
the  stroke  had  been  that  of  a  cudgel,  and  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance the  sword  thrust  fiercely  at  the  body  of  a  Russian  was  bent, 
as  though  it  had  been  lead,  against  the  thick  fold  of  the  wearer's 
coat.  In  the  passion  of  the  fight  a  British  soldier,  while  he  cut 
down  a  liuBsian  with  his  right  hand,  would  often  clutch  another 
KuBsian  by  the  throat,  and  drag  him  from  the  saddle.  Clarke  was 
cut  cruelly  across  his  bare  head  with  the  stroke  of  a  Russian  sabre, 
and  the  rush  of  crimson  blood  turned  face  and  neck  to  the  colour 
of  his  red  coat ;  yet  Clarke  himself,  in  the  exaltation  of  the  fight, 
knew  nothing  of  his  wound !  Elliot,  familiar  with  war  in  India, 
and  a  fine  swordsman,  played  a  great  part  in  the  fight ;  but,  over- 
reaching himself  for  a  moment  in  a  thrust,  four  Russian  swords 
simultaneously  struck  him  on  the  head  and  face.  He  received 
the  point  of  one  enemy  in  the  forehead,  the  blade  of  a  second 
divided  his  face  transversely  by  a  furious  slash,  a  third  smote  him 
behind  the  ear,  a  fourth  cut  clean  through  his  cocked  hat.  Elliot 
received  in  all  fourteen  sword  wounds,  yet  kept  his  seat  and  bis 
Bword  through  them  all. 

The  Russian  cavalry  formed  a  huge  and  solid  oblong,  but  the 
two  front  lines  were  extended  considerably  beyond  the  true  width 
of  the  oblong,  so  aa  to  greatly  prolong  the  front ;  and  the  prolon- 
gations on  either  extremity  served  as  a  kind  of  antenna.  The] 
could  be  swung  back  so  as  to  protect  the  flanks  of  the  mass, 
swung  forward  so  as  to  enclose,  aa  within  the  claws  of  a  crab, 
body  attacking  in  front.  At  this  stage  of  the  fight  these  ti 
'  boms,'  60  to  speak,  wheeled  forward,  and  shut  round  on  the 
Russian  front  so  as  to  completely  swallow  up  the  tiny  squadrons 
that  had  followed  Scarlett. 

What,  meanwhile,  was  Scarlett's  second  line  doing  ?  It  was  a 
soldierly  impulse  on  the  part  of  Scarlett  which  made  him  instantly 
swing  round,  and  charge  with  the  three  squadrons  he  had  in  hand 
the  huge  bulk  of  Russian  cavalry  which  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
hill  above  him.  But  it  was  a  scandal  to  his  generalship  that  he 
had  not  discovered  the  presence  of  so  formidable  a  fi 
striking  ^stance  earlier ;  it  was  a  still  further  blunder  tl 
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of  striking  the  enemy  with  his  whole  force,  his  men  were  left  to 
expend  themselves  in  no  fewer  than  five  separate  and  unrelated 
attacks. 

The  4th  Dragoon  Guards  were  moving  in  the  rear  of  Scarlett's 
first  line  when  they  saw  at  almost  the  same  moment  the  dusky 
mass  of  the  Russians,  Scarlett  himself,  his  white  whiskers  visible 
beneath  his  glittering  helmet,  in  their  midst  flourishing  his  sword, 
and  the  first  line  at  full  gallop  just  crashing  on  the  Russian  front. 
The  4th  Dragoons  were  advancing  in  leisurely  fashion,  but,  at  that 
spectacle,  the  men  without  orders  instinctively  drew  their  swords, 
and  their  colonel,  Hodge,  said  to  his  second  in  command,  *  Foster, 
I  am  going  on  with  the  left  squadron  ;  as  soon  as  your  squadron 
gets  clear  of  the  vineyard,  front  form,  and  charge.*  Hodge  was  a 
good  soldier ;  he  went  at  the  gallop  past  the  Russian  front  on  its 
right  flank,  brought  up  his  left  shoulder — still  at  the  gallop — 
crashed  in  upon  the  unprotected  Russian  flank,  and  hewed  his  way 
at  the  sword's  edge  clean  from  flank  to  flank  of  the  mass.  The 
Royals  had  received  no  orders  at  all,  but  the  shouts  of  the  combat 
had  set  them  moving.  They  came  over  a  ridge  of  the  hill  in  time 
to  see  the  right  arm  of  the  Russian  front  fold  round  on  the  Greys. 
That  spectacle  set  the  Royals  on  flame.     Some  voice  cried  out, 

*  By  G ,  the  Greys  are  cut  ofiF!     Gallop  !  Gallop ! '    The  men 

broke  into  a  cheer,  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  pealed  out,  and,  trying 
to  form  line  as  they  moved,  the  Royals  galloped  up,  and  smote 
the  wheeling  Russian  line  on  its  rear,  and  broke  it  to  fragments. 

Still  farther  to  the  right  were  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  who 
also  sprang  forward,  like  hounds  unleashed,  at  the  sight  of  the 
melie.  Some  stray  troopers  ofiF  duty  joined  them — a  man  or  two 
from  the  Light  Brigade  drawn  by  pure  love  of  fighting,  the  two 
regimental  butchers  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  &c.  The  5th  Dragoons 
came  up  at  a  gallop,  and  also  caught  the  wheeling  Russian  line 
in  the  rear.  A  second  squadron  of  the  Inniskillings,  still  farther 
to  the  right,  was  the  only  one  which  Scarlett,  before  he  started  on 
his  charge,  had  summoned  to  follow  him.  It  had  a  clear  field  for 
the  gallop ;  the  men  came  on  at  full  charging  pace,  shot  clear 
through  the  Russian  left  wing — which  it  also  caught  trying  to 
wheel  in  on  Scarlett  and  his  men — and  drove  it  with  their  fiery 
onset  in  ruins  upon  the  main  body. 

Meanwhile,  the  Greys  in  the  centre  of  the  swaying  mass  had 
been  rallying  round  their  adjutant,  a  big  man,  on  a  gigantic  steed, 
with  a  voice  famous  for  its  range,  who,  holding  up  erect  in  the 
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air  a  sword  that  from  point  to  hilt  dripped  with  blood,  shouted, 

*  The  Greys !  Kally !  Rally ! '  Tormented  at  its  centre  by  Greys 
and  Inniskillings,  rent  from  flank  to  flank  by  the  4th  Dragoons, 
smitten  with  shock  after  shock  by  the  charge  of  the  Boyals  and 
the  first  squadron  of  Inniskillings,  what  could  the  Bussians  do  ? 
They  swayed  to  and  fro ;  the  clamour  of  shouting,  the  stamp  of 
hoofs,  the  clash  of  sword  on  sword  grew  ever  fiercer,  till  at  last 
the  many  yielded  to  the  few !  The  huge  bulk  broke  asunder,  and 
a  mere  tumbled  wreck  of  squadrons  swept  in  flight  over  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  down  which  not  many  minutes  before,  in  such  a 
threatening  shape,  it  had  moved  in  order  so  majestic. 

The  93rd  had  watched  the  sight,  and  as  the  Russians  broke 
they  cheered  madly,  while  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with  head  bare, 
galloped  up  to  the  Greys,  his  war-battered  face  shining.  *  Greys, 
gallant  Greys  !  *  he  said,  *  I  am  sixty-one  years  old,  but  if  I  were 
a  lad  again  I  would  be  proud  to  join  your  ranks.*  *  That,'  said 
one  of  the  French  generals  who  watched  the  scene,  *  is  the  most 
glorious  thing  I  ever  saw.' 

THE    SIX   HUNDRED. 

*  Flashed  all  their  sabres  bare, 
Flash'd  as  they  turned  in  air, 
Sabring  the  gunners  there, 
Charging  an  army,  while 

All  the  world  wondered.' — TENNYSoy. 

As  the  Russians  swept  back  in  confusion,  they  passed  right 
across  the  front  of  the  Light  Cavalry  Brigade,  seven  splendid 
squadrons  brought  to  white-heat  by  the  gallant  fight  of  the  Heavy 
Brigade,  which  they  had  watched  as  mere  spectators.  Lord 
Ccwdigan,   their  commander,  had  received  two  orders — (1)    To 

*  defend  the  position  '  he  occupied ;  and  (2)  *  To  strike  at  any- 
thing that  came  ¥dthin  distance '  of  him.  He  forgot  the  second 
clause  of  his  orders,  and  remembered  only  the  first.  Lord 
Cardigan  was  a  brave  man,  but  a  bad  soldier.  Nature,  in  fiwst, 
intended  him  for  a  lawyer  of  the  old  hair-splitting  type,  and  an 
unkind  fiEite  had  made  him  a  cavalry  officer,  and  put  him  in  com- 
mand of  seven  squadrons  of  the  finest  horsemen  in  the  world.  All 
through  the  fight  of  Scarlett's  men  the  officers  nearest  him  heard 

Cardigan  explode  at  short  intervals  into  the  sentence,  '  D 

those  Heavies  !    They  have  the  laugh  of  us  this  day.'    But  when 
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the  disordered  Eussians  swept  past  him  Lord  Cardigan's  oppor- 
tunity came.  He  had  amongst  his  officers  one  at  least — Morris 
of  the  17  th  Lancers — who  had  taken  part  in  great  battles  in 
India,  and  he  implored  Cardigan  to  strike  with  the  full  force  of 
his  brigade  the  flanks  of  the  flying  Bussians,  or,  at  least,  to 
allow  him  to  charge  them  with  his  own  two  squadrons.  But 
Cardigan  had  a  brain  as  narrow  and  as  impenetrable  as  his  own 
sword.  He  was  a  precisian,  capable  of  quarrelling  desperately 
about  trifles.  He  had  fought  two  deadly  duels  when  a  young 
man — one  about  the  colour  of  a  bottle,  another  about  the  size  of 
a  tea-cup.  He  could  easily  become  the  prisoner  of  a  phrase. 
His  orders,  too,  were  to  *  defend '  his  position,  and  Cardigan  so 
little  understood  his  business  as  a  soldier  that  he  thought  an 
order  to  'defend*  meant  a  prohibition  to  attack.  And  to  the 
derision  of  military  mankind,  and  the  wrath  of  every  man  in  his 
own  brigade,  Cardigan  flung  away  his  chance. 

But  the  testing  hour  of  the  Light  Brigade  came  quickly. 
About  eleven  o'clock,  as  the  British  yet  remained  absolutely 
passive,  Liprandi  began  to  remove  the  guns  from  the  redoubts  he 
had  captured.  Now,  to  see  British  guns  carried  oflF  under  the 
eyes  of  a  British  army  was  a  spectacle  that  pricked  even  Lord 
Baglan's  lethargic  spirit  into  anger,  and  he  sent  an  order  to  Lord 
Lucan,  who  commanded  the  British  cavalry,  to  advance  and 
recover  the  Causeway  Heights,  and  added  that  he  would  be  *  sup- 
ported by  infantry.'  Lucan,  however,  made  no  sign  of  movement. 
It  turned  out  he  was  waiting  for  the  infantry  which  Lord  Raglan 
had  somehow  failed  to  provide.  After  a  pause  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  Lord  Raglan  sent  a  second  order,  peremptory 
in  tone  but  vague  in  expression,  directing  the  cavalry  to  *  advance 
rapidly  to  the  front '  and  try  to  *  prevent  the  enemy  carrying 
away  the  guns.'  The  order  was  carried  by  the  ill-fiated  Nolan,  a 
splendid  horseman  and  swordsman,  but  a  man  of  vehement  temper. 
Lucan,  like  Cardigan,  was  an  obstinate  and  contentious  man,  who 
must  first  criticise  an  order  before  he  obeyed  it.  *  Attack,  sir ! ' 
said  Lucan  to  Nolan,  '  attack  what  ?  What  guns,  sir  ? '  Nolan, 
with  a  gesture,  pointed  up  the  valley,  and  said,  *  There,  my  lord, 
is  your  enemy  ;  there  are  your  guns  ! '  Lucan  had  from  the  first 
fatally  misunderstood  Lord  Raglan's  order,  and  by  this  time  he 
was  in  a  white  heat  of  passion,  and  not  in  a  mood  to  understand 
anything. 

Kinglake,  very  happily,  likens  the  position  of  the  Russians  to 
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the  four  outspread  fingers  of  the  human  hand.  The  little  finger 
represents  the  Causeway  Heights,  the  fore-finger  the  parallel 
range  called  the  Fedioukine  Hills.  Betwixt  these  ran  the  North 
Valley,  up  which  the  Russian  cavalry  and  guns — representing  the 
second  and  third  fingers — had  advanced.  But  the  charge  of  the 
Heavy  Brigade  had  flung  this  force  back ;  the  valley  was  empty, 
the  two  central  fingers,  so  to  speak,  being  doubled  back.  But 
there  remained  the  parallel  heights  crowned  by  Russian  batteries, 
corresponding  to  the  outer  fingers  of  the  hand,  while  the  position 
of  the  'knuckles'  of  the  reverted  fingers  was  occupied  by  a 
battery  of  eighteen  guns,  with  at  least  400  cavalry  drawn  up  in 
their  rear  as  a  support.  Raglan  meant  the  cavalry  to  attack  the 
tip  of  the  little  finger.  Lucan  understood  him  to  mean  that  the 
cavalry  was  to  be  launched  down  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  level 
turf  under  the  cross-fire  of  the  hills  the  whole  way,  on  the  eighteen 
guns  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  parallelogram.  This  was  a  simply 
lunatic  performance,  but  Lucan  considered  he  had  no  choice  but 
to  undertake  it. 

He  rode  to  Cardigan,  told  him  what  was  to  be  done,  and  that 
the  Light  Cavalry  must  lead.  Cardigan  brought  down  his  sword 
in  salute,  said,  '  Certainly,  sir ;  but  the  Russians  have  a  battery 
in  our  firont,  and  riflemen  and  batteries  on  both  flanks.'  Lncan 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said,  'We  have  no  choice  but  to 
obey ' ;  whereupon  Cardigan  turned  quietly  to  his  men  and  said, 
'  The  brigade  will  advance,'  and  set  off  on  the  ride  which  has 
become  immortal,  saying  to  himself,  as  he  moved  off,  *  Here  goes 
the  last  of  the  Brudenells.' 

The  brigade  numbered  a  little  over  GOO  men,  seven  dainty 
glittering  squadrons,  the  perfection  of  military  splendour.  When 
the  brigade  was  in  full  movement  the  I7th  Lancers  and  the 
13th  Light  Dragoons  formed  the  first  line,  the  8th  and  11th 
Hussars  and  4th  Light  Dragoons  the  second  line,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  George  Paget.  Lord  Cardigan,  quite  alone,  led. 
Nolan  joined  in  the  charge,  but  before  the  brigade  had  moved  a 
hundred  paces  he  galloped  across  its  head  from  left  to  right, 
shouting  and  waving  his  sword.  To  Cardigan's  martinet  soul  this 
was  an  indecorous  performance,  which  kindled  in  him  a  flame  of 
anger  that  lasted  at  white-heat  through  the  whole  fatal  charge ; 
but  Nolan  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  discovered  the  tragical  mistake 
that  was  being  made,  and  tried  to  divert  the  brigade  to  the  tme 
point  of  attack,  the  Causeway  Heights.    That  moment  a  Rnasian 
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shell — the  first  fired — exploded  in  front  of  Nolan,  and  instantly 
killed  him.  His  horse,  freed  from  the  rider's  hand,  wheeled  and 
galloped  back  on  the  front  of  the  brigade,  Nolan,  though  dead, 
sitting  erect  in  the  saddle,  with  sword  uplifted,  his  death-cry  still 
ringing  in  the  air. 

Meanwhile  from  the  heights  above,  the  spectators,  to  their 
horror,  saw  the  double  lines  of  English  horsemen  turn  their  heads 
straight  up  the  fatal  valley,  and  begin  their  famous  ride  '  into 
the  mouth  of  hell.'  The  heights  on  either  side  broke  into  a  blast 
of  flame,  the  white  smoke  swept  across  the  valley,  and  within  that 
wall  of  drifting  smoke  the  gallant  lines  vanished,  their  trail 
already  marked  by  falleii  men  and  horses.  Cardigan  led  magni- 
ficently. He  chose  the  flash  of  the  central  gun  in  the  battery 
across  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  rode  steadily,  and  without  look- 
ing back,  upon  it.  The  galloping  lines  behind  him  quickened  as 
the  scourging  of  the  cross-fire  became  more  deadly,  but  Cardigan 
put  his  sword  across  the  breast  of  the  officer  who  led  the  Lancers, 
and  bade  him  not  to  ride  before  the  leader  of  his  brigade.  Fast 
rode  the  lines,  and  fast  fell  the  men,  and  the  iron  bands  of  dis- 
cipline began  to  relax.  The  eager  troopers  could  not  be  restrained 
from  darting  forward  in  front  of  their  officers,  the  racing  spirit 
broke  out,  the  thunder  of  hoofs  behind  Cardigan  pressed  ever 
closer.  He  could  not  keep  down  the  pace,  but  he  would  not  let 
it  outrun  him,  and  his  own  stride  grew  swifter,  until  the  thorough- 
bred he  rode  was  at  full  speed.  When  he  was  within  eighty  yards 
of  the  great  battery,  it  fired  its  final  blast.  Half  of  the  British  line 
went  down  ;  not  more  than  sixty  horsemen  were  left  untouched, 
and,  with  Cardigan  still  leading,  they  drove  thundering  through 
the  smoke  upon  guns  and  gunners.  They  ^aw  the  brass  cannon 
gleam  before  them,  their  mouths  hot  with  the  flame  of  the  last 
discharge. 

Cardigan  dashed  betwixt  two  of  the  pieces,  his  men  broke  over 
them,  and  fiercely  hewed  down  the  artillerymen,  Morris,  who  led 
the  Lancers,  took  the  survivors  of  his  squadron — some  twenty 
horsemen — forward  with  a  rush  past  the  battery,  full  upon  the 
cavalry  behind.  Morris  himself  drove  his  sword  to  the  very  hilt 
through  the  officer  who  stood  in  front  of  the  Russian  squadrons, 
and  the  Russian  tumbled  from  his  horse.  Morris  could  not  dis- 
engage his  sword,  and  was  dragged  with  his  slain  antagonist  to  the 
ground,  where  the  lances  of  a  dozen  Cossacks  were  fiercely  thrust 
into  him.     He  was  cruelly  wounded,  but  not  killed,  and  had  to 
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surrender,  though  afterwards  he  broke  away  and  escaped.  His 
twenty  Lancers  meanwhile  smote  the  RusBian  squadrons  before 
them  with  Buch  fury  that  they  fairly  broke  them.  Cardigan  him- 
self raced  past  the  guus  to  within  twenty  yards  of  the  Russian 
cavalry,  close  enough,  indeed,  to  recogiiiBe  in  one  of  its  officers  an 
acquaintance  he  had  met  in  London  drawing-rooms. 

But  Cardigan  was  alone ;  he  turned  his  horse's  head  round,  and 
rode  back  to  the  captured  battery.  Up  the  valley  he  saw  some 
remnants  of  the  13th  and  l7th  in  retreat,  but  through  the  whirls 
of  eddying  smoke  there  were  no  other  men  wearing  the  British 
uniform  in  sight.  Cardigan  concluded  that  the  little  cluster 
of  troopers  in  retreat  were  the  sole  survivors  of  his  brigade,  and 
he  rode  off,  and  joined  them,  actually  leaving  his  second  hue  and 
the  survivors  of  the  17th  Lancers  still  in  full  conflict.  The 
astonished  spectators  at  the  other  end  of  the  valley  presently  saw 
the  leader  of  the  Light  (Cavalry  Brigade  emerge  alone  from  i 
smoke,  returning  without  his  brigade. 

Meanwhile  the  second  line,  led  by  Lord  George  Paget,  rode  ■ 
gallantly  as  the  first,  but  with  even  worse  fortune.  They  had  | 
ride  over  the  bodies  of  their  comrades  who  bad  fallen  from  1 
squadrons  before  them.  The  riderless  horses  from  those  squadron 
too,  were  a  source  of  confusion,  A  horse  in  the  horror  of  a  great" 
charge,  suddenly  finding  itself  riderless,  goes  half-mad  with  ternir, 
and  dashes,  for  mere  coraiwiny's  sake,  into  the  moving  ranks  of  the 
squadrons,  Paget,  who  rode  in  advance  of  his  line,  had  at  one 
time  no  fewer  than  five  riderless  horses  gaUoping  beside  him  and 
squeezing  up  against  him.  The  officers  strove  steadily  to  keep  down 
the  pace,  and  hold  the  squadrons  steady,  but  they  were  riding  in  a 
perfect  hail  of  fire.  Still  the  gallant  lines  swept  onward  in  good 
formation,  till,  suddenly,  through  the  grey  smoke,  gleamed  the 
brazen  mouths  of  the  Russian  gims.  Then  some  officer  put  his 
hand  to  his  mouth,  and  delivered  a  shrill  '  Tally-ho  ! '  The  lines 
instantly  broke  into  a  tumult  of  galloping  horsemen,  and  over  the 
guns  broke  the  British ! 

The  11th  Hussars  swept  past  the  fiank  of  the  battery,  and 
dashed  at  the  cavalry  drawn  up  in  the  rear.  The  11th,  from 
their  cherry-coloured  overalls,  are  familiariy  known 
'  Cherubims,'  and  here,  says  Lord  George  Paget,  '  was  witnei 
the  astonishing  spectacle  of  forty  Cherubims  assaulting  the  e 
BuBsian  cavahy — -indeed,  the  Russian  army ! '  There  were  n 
Ipme  230  British  horsemen — all  military  order  gone,  but  t 
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man  in  the  highest  mood  of  warlike  fury — hewing  fiercely  at  the 
Eussian  gunners  or  the  Bussian  cavalry,  and  it  is  an  amazing  fact 
that  before  that  fiery  onset  the  great  body  of  cavalry  fell  back  and 
back  until  the  mass  was  practically  rent  asunder  ;  and  then  were 
visible  behind  them  battalions  of  in&ntry,  falling  hastily  into 
square,  as  though  they  expected  these  terrible  British  horsemen 
to  sweep  over  them  in  turn ! 

The  British  officers,  however,  knew  that  their  bolt  was  shot. 
They  rallied  their  men,  held  brief  consultation  ¥rith  each  other, 
tried  to  discover  the  whereabouts  of  their  first  line,  and  asked  one 
another,  *  Where's  Lord  Cardigan  ?  *  That  surprising  officer  was 
at  that  moment  safely  back  in  the  British  lines.  The  survivors 
of  the  heroic  brigade  turned  their  heads  back,  up  the  fatal  valley, 
and  found  a  line  of  Russian  cavalry  drawn  betwixt  them  and 
safety  !  The  guns,  too,  were  re-manned  behind  them,  and  they 
were  caught  betwixt  the  flame  of  a  Russian  battery  and  the  lances 
of  Russian  cavalry.  They  never  hesitated,  however.  The  cavalry 
that  barred  their  path  was  broken  through  like  a  hedge  of  bul- 
rushes, and  *  back  from  the  gates  of  death '  and  from  the  *  jaws  of 
hell '  they  rode — ^but  *  not  the  Six  Hundred !  * 

There  is  no  time  to  tell  how  the  French  had,  meanwhile,  by  a 
gallant  attack  of  Chasseurs  d'Afnque,  doubled  up  the  batteries  on 
one  flank;  and,  in  units,  or  in  scattered  clusters,  bloody  with 
wounds,  and  spent  with  riding,  the  wreck  of  the  brigade  came  out 
of  the  smoke,  and  regained  the  British  lines.  As  each  survivor, 
or  cluster  of  survivors,  appeared,  a  cheer  broke  from  the  slope  of 
the  hills,  and  eager  faces  and  friendly  hands  welcomed  them. 
Jx)rd  George  Paget  was  almost  the  last  man  to  appear,  and  amongst 
the  officers  who  welcomed  him  was  Lord  Cardigan,  composed  and 
formal  as  ever.  *  Hullo !  Lord  Cardigan,'  said  Paget,  *  weren't 
you  there  ? '  When  the  broken  fragments  of  the  squadrons  were 
re-forming,  Cardigan  looked  at  them,  and  broke  out,  *  Men,  it's  a 
mad-brained  trick,  but  it's  no  fault  of  mine.'  And  it  tells  the 
temper  of  the  men  that  they  answered  him,  'Nevermind,  my  lord, 
we're  ready  to  go  again  !  * 

Of  that  mad  but  heroic  charge  a  hundred  incidents  are  pre- 
served— thrilling,  humorous,  shocking.  A  man  of  the  17th 
Lancers,  for  example,  was  heard  to  shout,  just  as  they  raced  in 
upon  the  guns,  a  quotation  from  Shakespeare — *  Who  is  there  here 
would  ask  more  men  from  England  ? '  The  regimental  butcher  of 
the  1 7th  Lancers  was  engaged  in  killing  a  sheep  when  he  heard 
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the  trumpets  souDd  for  the  charge.  He  leaped  on  a  horse ;  in 
shirt-sleevea,  with  bare  arms  and  pipe  in  mouth,  rode  throagh  the 
whole  charge,  slew,  it  is  said,  eix  men  with  bis  own  hand,  and 
came  back  again,  pipe  still  in  mouth  I  A  prirate  of  the  1 1th  was 
under  arrest  for  dmnkenness  when  the  charge  began ;  bnt  he 
broke  out,  followed  his  troop  on  a  spare  horse,  picked  np  a  sword 
as  he  rode,  and  shared  in  the  raptnre  and  perils  of  the  charge. 
The  charge  lasted  twenty  minutes;  and  was  ever  before  such 
daring  or  such  sofiering  packed  into  a  space  eo  brief!  The 
squadrons  rode  into  the  fight,  numbering  673  horsemen;  their 
mounted  strength,  when  the  fight  was  over,  wan  exactly  1 95. 

It  was  all  a  blender;  but  it  evoked  a  heroism  which  made  the 
blunder  it«elf  munificent.     And  as  long  as  brave  deeds  can  thrill 
the  imagination  of  men  the  story  will  be  remembered  of  how — 
'  Stormed  at  nith  shot  and  aLcII, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well, 

iQto  the  jawa  of  death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  hell ; 
Noble  Six  Hundred.' 

Fate  and  the  poets  have  been  somewhat  unkind  to  Scarlett's  Three 
Hnndred. .  Tennyson's  lines  on  them  have  not  the  lilt  which 
makes  them  live  in  the  ear  of  a  people,  though  there  is  an  echo 
of  trampling  hoofs  in  some  of  the  stanzas^ 

<  The  trompet,  the  gallop,  the  cbaiige,  and  the  might  of  tbe  Sght, 

Fonr  amid  thonsanda  I     And  op  the  hill,  up  the  hill. 
Galloped  the  g&Ilant  Three  Hundred,  the  Heavy  Brigade.' 

But  the  stanzas  which  tell  the  story  of  Cardigan's  men  are  as 
immortal  as  the  deed  itself: — 

'  When  can  their  glory  fade  ? 
Oh  the  wild  charge  they  made, 

All  the  world  wondered. 
Honour  the  charge  they  made. 
Honour  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  Sis  Hundred!' 
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BY  BARON  DE  MALORTIE. 

Staging  on  a  visit  with  Herr  and  Frau  von  Bismarck  in  1 852,  at 
the  time  he  had  succeeded  General  von  Eochow  as  Prussian 
Envoy  in  Frankfort,  I  was  walking  one  morning  with  my  host, 
who  had  kindly  undertaken  to  show  me  the  Romer,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  other  sights  of  the  venerable  free  town,  when 
suddenly  we  found  ourselves  in  the  precincts  of  the  old  Ghetto. 
Pointing  at  a  small,  unpretentious  looking  house,  with  a  *  red ' 
shield  {Roth  SchUd)  over  the  narrow  entrance,  Herr  von  Bismarck 
said,  *  That's  the  cradle  of  millions,  the  house  and  shop  of  old 
Rothschild,  the  famous  father  of  the  not  less  famous  Baron 
James — the  ParoUy  as  Parisians  liked  to  call  him,  on  account  of 
his  6ronounced  German  accent.  Well,  the  widow  of  the  founder 
of  the  Rothschild  dynasty — she  was  pointed  out  to  me  one  day, 
reclining  in  a  splendid  barouche,  with  a  pair  of  thoroughbred 
steppers,  which  Lord  Lyons  might  have  envied  her — a  shrivelled 
up  old  lady,  wearing  the  traditional  wig  of  the  old  Jewess,  with 
clever  eyes  and  firmly  set  lips,  denoting  no  want  of  character  and 
determination — well,  the  old  lady,  though  inhabiting  one  of  their 
grand  mansions  in  the  new  part  of  the  town,'  said  Herr  von 
Bismarck,  *  will  not  sleep  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Ghetto,  and 
every  evening  she  returns  to  the  modest  little  house,  in  which 
her  husband  lived  and  toiled  and  died;  she  says  it  will  bring 
luck  to  her  children  and  grandchildren,  and  teach  them  not  to 
forget  the  humble  beginnings  of  the  world-famed  firm,  and  the 
time  when  its  founder  sold  old  clothes  in  the  Ghetto.^  And 
as  we  are  here,*  continued  my  illustrious  cicerone,  entering  a 
small  cheesemonger's  shop,  *you  won't  mind  coming  in  for  a 
moment — I  shall  not  be  long.' 

Stepping  to  the  counter,  Herr  von  Bismarck  asked  a  grinning 
young  shop-boy,  in  shirt-sleeves,  a  blue  linen  apron,  not  of  a 
maiden  freshness,  and  blessed  with  a  pair  of  large,  red,  greasy 
paws,  engaged  in  weighing  some  Dutch  cheese,  to  oblige  him 

'  By  a  similar  saperstition  Baron  James  had  his  father's  common  little  ink- 
bottle  set  in  silver,  declining  to  use  any  other  in  his  office  of  the  Rue  Lafitte, 
where  probably  it  is  still  on  the  writing-ta-blo  of  Baron  Alphonse, 
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with  a  sheet  of  wrUing-paper,  some  Bealing-wax,  and  S] 
direct  a  letter. 

On  the  hoy's  producing  the  needful  with  the  tradttioi 
'  What  else,  sir  ? '  Bismarck  said,  '  My  hands  are  rather  cold,  yoi^ 
had  better  do  it  for  nie,'  and  he  handed  the  boy  a  couple  of  letters 
wrapped  in  the  sheet  of  bluish  paper  forming  an  envelope,  for  in 
those  days  made-up  envelopes  were  still  unknown  in  Germauj. 
Evidently  flattered  by  the  request  of  such  an  imposing-looking 
client,  for  Herr  von  Bismarck's  tall  hat  was  almost  touching  the 
ceiling  of  the  sfjualid  little  shop,  the  greasy-handed  youth  took 
the  parcel,  and  having  closed  it  skilfully  with  some  brown  sealing- 
wax,  and  endorsed  it  with  the  initials  of  the  firm,  he  returned  it 
to  its  owner  to  write  the  address. 

'  Sorry,  my  friend,  to  give  you  more  trouble,'  said  the  future 
Chancellor,  in  his  jovial  way,  '  but  I  can't  manage  to  write  with 
my  gloves  on,  so  just  address  it  for  me,'  and  he  handed  him  a 
jiencilled  slip  with  the  name  of  Hcrr  Fritz  Pifpenhrink  or  some 
such  name,  Oil  and  Colonial  warehouseman,  fi"  000  Frledrichs 
Strassn,  Berhn. 

'  Thank  you,  young  man ;  that'll  do  capitally,'  and  paying  for 
the  paper,  &c.,  with  a  small  tip  to  the  oily  boy  with  the  stereo- 
typed grin,  he  pocketed  his  letter,  and  we  left  the  place  to  con- 
tinue our  walk. 

'  I  daresay  you  are  wondering  why  I  treat  my  correspondent* 
t«  such  greasy,  evil-smelling  missives  V '  and  he  showed  me  the 
cheesy  finger-marks  of  the  boy  on  both  sides  of  the  improvised 
envelope.  '  I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  and  teach  you  a  useful  lesson  for 
future  times.  You  may  some  day  thank  me  for  the  hint,'  ex- 
claimed Herr  von  Bismarck,  laughing  heartily,  '  You  know  we 
are  blessed  here  in  Frankfort,  as  throughout  all  South  Germany, 
with  theTburnandTasisroslal  Administration,  a  mine  of  wealth  to 
that  fortunate  family,  but  the  most  wretchedly  managed  concern 
under  the  sun.  As  you  may  imagine,  it  is  under  the  thumb  of 
Austria,  hence  slow  and  the  triumph  of  red  tape,  with  a  pronounced 
weakness  for  diving  into  other  people's  business  and  skimming, 
of  course,  (he  correspondence  of  all  German  and  foreign  envoys, 
accredited  to  the  Diet,  with  a  preference  for  mine,  the  ever  sus- 
pected Prussian  culprit  and  traitor.  They  have  established  a 
regular  Black  Cabinet  in  the  princely  post  ofiSce,  where  specially 
■  trained  imperial  and  royal  wiseacres  peruse  our  prose  with  a  critical 
J  eye,  transmitting  copies  or  extracts  of  all  "  treasonable"  matter, 
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or  particularly  interesting  reports,  to  the  august  BaHplatz,^  where 
Gentzand,  and  after  him  Klindworth,  have  established  a  lynx-eyed 
system  of  political  espionnage  {politisches  Schnuffeln)  extending 
all  over  Europe,  and  comprising  eo  ipso  all  German  courts 
and  chancelleries.  Not  being  particularly  anxious  to  gratify  the 
morbid  curiosity  of  our  Austrian  ally,  I  have  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  send  important  reports  to  the  Berlin  F.O,,  as  well 
as  all  my  letters  to  the  King,  to  Herr  von  Manteufel  ^  and  to  my 
sister  and  some  particular  friends,  under  cover  to  some  mercantile 
firm  in  Berlin,  changing  frequently,  and  usually  asking  some 
counter-jumper  in  a  cheesemonger's  or  oilman's  shop  to  address 
them  for  me — and  you  can  easily  understand  that  the  imperial 
and  royal  sniflFers  (Schnuffler)  don't  manage  to  guess  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Prussian  Representative,  under  a  greasy  ill- 
smelling  cover,  such  as  you  have  seen.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  smell  of  cheese  or  herring,  and  the  mercantile  scribbling  of 
a  shop-boy  must  deceive  sharper  men  than  the  Thum  and  Taxis 
post  officials  and  the  specially  delegated  Austrian  post-office  clerks. 
The  only  precaution  I  have  to  take  is  to  go  to  different  shops  in 
quarters  of  the  town  where  I  am  not  known,  and  to  vary  the 
Berlin  addresses  from  time  to  time — thus  I'm  perfectly  safe. 
Le  tour  est  jou6  !  and  I  snap  my  fingers  at  the  Ballplatz.  It  is 
simple  enough,  as  you  have  seen,  yet  it  wouldn't  do  to  send 
everything  through  that  channel,  as  they  would  otherwise  get 
suspicious,  so  I  treat  my  Austrian  friends  at  least  once  a  week  to 
some  of  my  diplomatic  prose — unimportant  stuff,  and  occasionally 
something  I  want  them  to  know — or  to  believe ' ;  and  he  in- 
dulged in  a  boisterous  laugh. 

*  I  assure  you  it  is  rare  fun,  and  more  than  once  I  have 
caught  my  Austrian  colleague — our  august  presiding  envoy, 
alluding  to  news  I  had  purposely  launched  in  my  ordinary 
reports,  or  else  lamenting  imaginary  intentions  attributed  to 
the  King,  or  proposals  supposed  to  have  their  origin  with  the 
Prussian  Government,  which  I  had  invented  as  feelers  or  as 
bogus  opinions  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  and  which  the  Black 
Cabinet  had  duly  discovered,  and  not  fiailed  to  transmit  for  the 
benefit  of  its  Austrian  patrons.  You  have  no  idea  what  a 
useful  auxiliary  the  Black  Cabinet  of  another  Power  can  become 
— there  is   no  better  channel  for  false  news,  and  in  my  short 

>  The  F.  0.  in  Vienna. 

^  At  that  time  President  of  the  Pmssian  Council  of  Ministers. 
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experience  of  the  trade,  I  find  oilmen  and  cbeeseraongers  moBt 
indispensable  factors  of  the  diplomatic  craft,  colleagues  I  highly 
value,  though  I  don't  know  wbBt  my  high  and  mighty  associates 
in  the  noble  task  of  "  disuniting"  Germany  would  say,  if  I 
ventured  to  trespass  on  the  sacrosanctity  of  these  patented 
federal  snorers  (Bund^etage  Schnarcher)  by  assimilating  my 
greasy  grocers'  boys,  or  my  cheesemongering  helpmates,  to  the 
bestarred  and  tinselled  Excellencies  of  the  Thura  and  Taris  Palace,' 
though  they  would  give  the  former  a  point  or  two  in  soapiness 
and  ignorance  (In  Seifigkeit  tind  Unver stand).  It  would  have 
given  them  a  fit !  Yet  I  ought  to  patent  my  invention  for  the 
use  of  the  Prussian  F.O.  and  of  coming  generations  of  diplomatic 
rag-pickers,  but  I  shall  present  it  to  the  world  with  that  patriotic 
unselfishness  and  generosity  which  distinguishes  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  my  Eoyal  Master  in  general,  but  especially  His 
Majesty's  moat  humble  Envoy  to  the  august  Diet.  Heine's  im- 
mortal lines  \0h  Bund,  Du  H-and,  Du  bist  nticht  fjeeund  /]  are 
always  treasonably  chiming  in  my  naughty  ears,  when  I  think  or 
Fpeak  of  the  Diet,  and  our  illustrious  assembly  of  nonentities— -a 
fiirther  reason  to  keep  the  great  invention  for  my  own  personal 
use  and  delectation,  and  I  shall  only  occasionally  initiate  gratis 
some  young  friend  into  the  mysteries  of  this  refreshing  anti- 
Ballplatz  trick. 

'  Pray  do  not  smile,  but  be  grateful ;  it  may  prove  some  day  a 
most  acceptable  contribution   to  your  professional  baggage  aa  ^A 
diplomatist.     And  now  let  us  go  in  ;  it  is  luncheon  time,  and  t|H 
have  earned  our  food.'  ^B 

I  may  add  that.  I  profited  by  this  advice  in  18G6,  when  tlis 
Prussians,  after  occupying  Hanover,  indulged  in  opening  the 
letters  of  all  Hanoverian  patriots,  I  remembered  the  lesson 
given  me  at  Frankfort,  and  it  answered  so  well^much  to  the 
annoyance  of  my  mother's  brother,  whom  they  had  appointed 
Governor- General — that  I  could  not  resist  expressing  my  gratitude 
to  Herr  von  Bismarck  for  having  taught  me  the  trick. 
'  Sent  oE  the  German  Diet  (Bdnrffifo^). 
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TWO  RELICS  OF  '98. 

I. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OP  LOKD  E][)WA1i1>. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  document  has  been  brought  to  light 
of  strangely  pathetic  interest — interest  heightened  by  its  appear- 
ance in  this  year  of  grace  1898.  It  is  the  diary  kept  in  Newgate 
Prison,  Dublin,  by  Dr.  John  Armstrong  Gamett  during  his 
attendance  there  on  Lord  Edward  FitzGerald  just  one  hundred 
years  ago. 

Virtually  they  were  fellow-prisoners,  this  young  surgeon  and 
his  patient,  the  gallant  Geraldine.  No  one  was  trusted  then,  and, 
although  Dr.  Gamett  was  enrolled  in  the  loyal  Yeomanry  Corps, 
it  was  thought  safer  that  he  should  not  leave  the  prisoner  put 
under  his  charge,  or  have  any  communication  with  outsiders. 

Another  obvious  reason  for  such  a  precaution  was  this  :  Lord 
Edward,  if  brought  to  trial,  would  to  a  certainty  have  been  con- 
victed and  publicly  executed,  as  were  so  many  others  at  the  time. 
Those  who  wished  to  see  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  brought 
to  punishment  did  not  scruple  to  insinuate  that  there  was  danger 
either  of  himself  or  of  his  fEimily  attempting  to  hasten  his 
death  before  his  trial.  The  presumption,  of  course,  was  that 
Dr.  Gamett,  if  at  liberty,  would  have  been  a  ready  means  to 
this  end. 

That  this  was  only  one  of  the  many  harsh  and  cruel  sus- 
picions of  the  day  is  proved  beyond  doubt  by  this  diary.  Dr. 
Gamett,  on  his  own  showing,  never  withheld  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  sent  from  Carton,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Fitz- 
Geralds,  to  his  patient,  and  Lord  Edward  partook  of  them  ¥rith 
pleasure  and  without  bad  results.  Thus  the  diary  is  important 
historically  as  clearing  up  once  for  all  a  point  of  unhappy  dispute. 

Those  were  truly  miserable  days  of  suspicion,  and  treachery, 
and  trouble.  No  one  could  tell  what  might  not  be  read  between 
the  lines  which  had  been  written  under  such  agitating  circum- 
stances ;  Dr.  Gamett  was  therefore  careful  never  to  let  the  diary 
out  of  his  own  possession.  His  descendants  have  regarded  it  as  a 
sacred  heirloom,  and  it  was  preserved,  with  family  papers,  jewels, 
&c.,  in  one  of  those  beautiful  old  bureaux  which  the  present  rage 
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for  the  antique  has  dragged,  often  ruthlessly  enough,  into  pro^ 
minence.  Sadly  out  of  place  they  took  sometimes,  standing  in 
forlorn  dignity  among  commonplace  modern  surroundings  and 
up-to-date  people.  But  the  bureau  which  for  a  full  century  has 
enshrined  Dr.  Gamett's  diary  has  had  a  happier  lot.  His  grand- 
children, a  neetful  of  young  rebels  who  worshipped  Ijord  Edward's 
memory,  and  were  steeped  in  stories  of  '98,  regarded  with  loving 
veneration  what  was  known  to  them  as  Aimt  Hannah's  desk. 
There  was  no  incongruity  between  it  and  its  owner.  The  ijuaint 
old  bureau,  all  glorious  without  in  the  bravery  of  brass  handles 
and  key-holea,  exquisite  proportions  and  conscientious  workman- 
ship, redolent  within  of  loving  memories  and  faithful  trust, 
belonged  fittingly  to  the  sweet  wee  gentlewoman,  slender  and 
pretty  and  silver-haired,  who  used  it.  She  was  Dr.  Gamett's 
daughter.  On  her  death  the  old  bureau,  with  its  treasured 
contents,  descended  to  hia  granddaughter.  She  has  decided, 
after  some  consideration,  to  send  the  diary  to  the  head  of  the 
FitzGeratd  family,  by  whom  it  is  to  be  preseJved  at  Carton, 
Before  parting  with  it  she  offered  it  for  inspection  to  the  writer, 
and  it  is  with  her  permission  that  extracts  have  been  made  ~ 
it  for  this  article. 

Lord  Edward  FitzGerald  was  arrested  on  Ulay  19,  1798, 
a  desperate  resistance,  in  the  L'ourse  of  which  he  was  wounded. 
Before  he  was  overpowered  he  inflicted  mortal  injuriea  on  a  man 
named  Ryan,  one  of  his  eleven  captors.  He  was,  therefore,  con- 
fined in  Newgate,  and,  had  he  lived,  a  charge  of  murder  would 
have  been  added  to  that  of  treason  against  him.  Remorse  for 
this  man's  death  is  often  given  as  one  of  the  contributory  causes 
of  his  fever.  It  appears,  however,  from  Dr.  Garnett's  statement, 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fatal  results  of  the  encounter.  He 
really  was  ill  before  the  arrest  took  place.'  His  own  wounds, 
though  severe,  were  not  at  first  believed  to  be  serious,  but  h© 
was  tortured  with  anxieties,  harassed  by  doubts  and  fears— not 
for  himself,  hardly  even  for  hia  wife  and  children,  but  for  the 
cause  and  country  to  which  he  had  sacrificed  everything.  All  this 
is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  diary,  as  well  as  the  courtesy,  the 
gentleness,  the  deep  religious  feeUng,  and  the  aifeclionate  heart 

'  ■  1  percelveii  that  be  [Lord  Edward]  looked  very  bad  and  altered  from  what 
he  appeared  when  I  saw  bim  before.  .  .  .  Lord  Edward  told  mc  be  was  vety  ill 
with  a  cold,"— Jetwmi  of  the  Arfrst  qf  Lord  E.  Fill  (rcralil ,  by  NioliolaB  Mot 
B  whore  Loasc  the  arroat  took  plaoo. 
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of  the  man  himself.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  June.  Dr.  Garnett 
was  placed  in  charge  of  him  on  the  2nd. 

The  diary  is  written  on  the  thick  square  paper  known  as 
Bath  post,  which  was  in  use  before  such  modem  luxuries  as 
envelopes  had  been  dreamt  of.  The  water-mark  on  each  sheet 
includes  the  date  1797.  The  writing  is  small  and  delicate,  and 
perfectly  legible,  like  most  of  the  writing  of  the  time. 

The  MS.  bears  the  stamp  of  age,  but  of  a  well-preserved  age. 
Considering  what  that  is,  the  paper  is  wonderfully  little  dis- 
coloured, and  the  ink  is  scarcely  faded. 

It  gives  a  strange  feeling  of  awe  to  read  and  handle  this 
diary,  written  in  such  a  place  amid  such  pitiful  conditions.  The 
little  touches,  that  are  scarcely  noticeable  in  print,  are  warm 
again,  and  palpitate  with  life  when  read  as  set  down  by  the  young 
surgeon  fresh  from  the  side  of  his  dying  patient  in  prison — and 
what  a  prison ! 

The  management  of  Newgate  was  so  scandalous  then  that  an 
inquiry  into  it  was  ordered  by  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 
From  this  source  we  learn  that  the  gaoler  had  *  unlawfully  kept 
in  prison  and  loaded  with  irons  persons  not  duly  committed  by 
the  magistrates,  till  they  had  complied  with  the  most  exorbitant 
demands.' 

Oliver  Bond,  one  of  the  fifteen  Leinster  delegates  betrayed 
by  Beynolds,  and  arrested  on  March  15,  was  found  dead  in  the 
passage  outside  the  cell  in  which  he  had  been  awaiting  release  on 
conditions  agreed  to.  It  was  reported  among  the  prisoners  that 
he  was  killed  by  the  under-gaoler,  Simpson,  during  an  uproar  so 
great  that  the  other  prisoners  had  barricaded  themselves  into 
their  own  cells.  An  inquest  was  held,  at  which  a  woman  swore 
she  saw  Mr.  Bond  die — of  apoplexy.  Later,  in  anger,  she  accused 
Simpson  of  the  murder,  whereupon  he  kicked  her  in  the  back, 
from  the  effects  of  which  she  died. 

The  knowledge  of  such  circumstances  must  have  added  further 
bitterness  to  the  grief  of  Lord  Edward's  friends,  although  his  rank 
and  wounded  condition  procured  him  some  consideration.  But  a 
strong  side-light  is  thrown  upon  the  state  of  Newgate  by  the 
following  passage  from  Dr.  Gamett's  diary : — 

.  .  .  One  of  the  prisoners  (!)  ran  into  my  room  to  say  that  they  were  pre- 
paring for  an  execution  at  the  front  of  the  prison,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  a 
second  person  ran  in  to  make  the  same  report. 
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Fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  his  position,  Dr.  Gtunett's 
first  impression  was  that  these  people  had  come  with 

the  view  of  taking  my  attention  off  Lord  Edward,  and  thus  affording  an  Oppor- 
tanitj  for  some  persons  on  the  watch  to  communicate  with  him ;  bat  the  horror 
I  have  of  being  witness  to  an  execution  would  alone  have  defeated  such  a  design. 

It  was,  however,  no  pretence.     Later  on, 

I  heard  the  trampling  of  horses  and  a  confused  noise  at  the  front  of  the 
prison*  On  looking  out  at  one  of  the  windows  of  Lord  Bdward*s  room,  I  saw 
yeomanry  drawing  up  at  the  front  of  the  prison  .  .  .  and  I  was  satisfied  that  an 
execution  was  about  to  take  place» 

The  noise  and  the  words  of  those  without,  which  were  heard  distinctly  enough 
to  convey  an  idea  of  what  was  going  forward,  evidently  agitated  Lord  Edward. 

The  word  •  croppy  *  was  frequently  repeated,  and  *  D n  all  the  croppies  *  .  .  . 

and  exclamations  to  that  effect,  were  frequently  uttered.  I  drew  up  the  windows 
to  exclude  the  noise  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  retired  to  my  own  room,  lest  he 
should  inquire  what  the  tumult  proceeded  from.  On  looking  out  at  the  window, 
I  saw  that  kind  of  expression  on  the  countenances  of  the  yeomen  that  were 
attending  that  showed  they  were  listening  to  an  address  from  the  criminal,  and 
I  could  hear  a  sergeant,  leaning  on  his  halberd,  repeat  after  him  that  he  died  a 
bad  soldier.*  Almost  immediately  a  sudden  crash,  and  the  expression  of  the 
countenances  of  those  who  were  in  attendance  convinced  me  that  he  was  launched 
into  eternity.  "While  I  was  reflecting  on  the  novelty  of  my  situation,  and  had 
my  thoughts  awfully  called  to  a  consideration  of  what  had  taken  place  ...  I 
was  called  by  the  man  in  attendance  on  Lord  Edward  with  great  hurry  and 
eagerness.    I  found  him  in  a  state  of  excessive  agitation. 

He  describes  the  terrible  condition  of  his  patient,  and  had 
just  succeeded,  after  half  an  hour  of  anxious  care,  in  restoring  him 
to  comparative  ease  of  mind  and  body  when 

the  noise  at  the  front  of  the  prison  now  increased,  and  the  words  *  Cut  him 
down  1  cut  him  down ! '  were  distinctly  heard.    Soon  after  I  heard  the  words 

•  Don't  touch  him,  d n  you  I  don't  touch  him  1 '  and  a  shot  was  fired.    All  this 

evidently  agitated  Lord  Edward,  and  he  immediately  cried  out,  *  God  look  down 
upon  those  who  suffer  I  God  preserve  me,  and  have  mercy  on  me,  and  those  who 
suffer  with  me ! '  * 

His  earnestness,  and  the  religious  tone  of  his  mind,  are 
shown  by  the  utterances  just  quoted,  as  well  as  by  the  following 
passages : — 

He  said  that  he  was  happy  in  the  persuasion  that  he  was  dying  for  his 
country  ...  He  felt  the  most  firm  persuasion  of  eternal  salvation  through  the 
merits  of  our  Saviour.  .  .  .  While  I  sat  by  his  bedside  ...  he  requested  that  I 
would  read  a  portion  of  the  Bible  to  him.  1  asked  what  part  he  chose.  He 
answered,  the  account  of  our  Saviour's  death  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and 

'  He  was  an  oflScer,  named  Clinch,  who  joined  the  rebels. 

2  The  finding  of  the  coroner's  jury  gives  as  one  of  the  causes  of  his  death 

*  fever  brought  on  by  great  anxiety  of  mind.' 
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lie  listened  with  the  utmost  attention.  ...  He  said  that  he  was  prepared  for 
death,  if  the  translation  to  a  state  of  eternal  happiness  conld  be  called  death  ; 
that  he  confided  in  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  parity  of  his  own  intentions ;  that 
he  had  been  zealous  for  the  freedom  of  his  country.* 

The  closeness  of  the  imprisonment  and  the  restraint  to  which 
Dr.  Gamett  as  well  as  Lord  Edward  was  subjected  is  shown  by  the 
following : — 

Half-past  seven  [the  morning  before  his  death]. — His  pulse  flutters  ezceS' 
sively,  and  his  breathing  grows  very  short ;  he  has  expressed  a  desire  for  some 
tea  when  I  get  my  breakfast ;  the  doors  are  not  yet  unlocked. 

It  is  well  known  that  when,  after  a  gallant  struggle  against 
tremendous  odds,  Lord  Edward  was  overpowered  and  arrested,  he 
expressed  regret  for  the  wounds  he  had  inflicted,  and  insisted 
that  his  disabled  assailants  should  be  attended  to  before 
himself.  The  *  Annual  Register'  declares  contemptuously  that 
in  doing  so  he  'affected  the  politeness  of  a  courtier.'  But  a 
dying  man  in  prison  has  done  with  aflfectations.  Lord  Edward 
was  more  than  a  courtier.  He  had  all  the  chivalrous  courage, 
love  of  adventure,  and  faithfulness  to  high  ideals  of  a  Geraint  or 
a  Gralahad,  and  he  possessed  the  gentle  courtesy,  the  considerate 
self-forgetfulness  that  were  often  lacking  in  the  heroes  of  mediaeval 
days. 

These  and  other  characteristics  are  epitomised  in  the  glimpse 
of  his  last  hours  afforded  us  by  Dr.  Gamett's  diary : — 

On  his  introduction  by  Captain  Stone  to  Lord  Edward's 
bedside, 

'  His  countenance  showed  a  great  degree  of  wildness,  mixed  with  that  kind  of  ex- 
pression that  accompanies  pain/  yet '  he  thanked  Captain  Stone  for  his  attention 
to  him,  and  expressed  some  sorrow  at  parting  with  him/ 

Later : — 

*  Is  not  yonr  name  Garnett,  sir  7*  I  answered  that  it  was.  He  added :  *  I  hope, 
sir,  I  do  not  take  you  from  more  important  occupations.'  I  answered  that  my 
most  important  occupation  was  the  attendance  en  the  sick,  and  that  I  trusted 
his  lordship  would  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  want  of  care  or  vigilance. 
I  mentioned  that  I  had  brought  some  books  with  me,  and  that  I  should  be  ready 
to  read  to  him  whenever  he  was  disposed  to  be  amused  in  that  way.  He  thanked 
me  and  said  he  would  trouble  me  sometimes,  when  I  thought  it  would  not  be 
hurtful  to  him. 

*  With  regard  to  the  state  of  Ireland  then,  and  Lord  Edward  FitzGerald's 
action  in  associating  himself  with  the  national  movement,  Lord  Holland,  a 
Cabinet  Minister  of  the  day,  writes :  '  More  than  twenty  years  have  now  passed 
away.  Many  of  my  political  opinions  are  softened ;  but  my  approbation  of  Lord 
Edward  FitzGerald's  actions  remains  unaltered  and  unshaken.  His  country 
was  bleeding  under  one  of  the  hardest  tyrannies  that  our  times  have  witnessed.' 
VOL.  v.— NO.  28,  N.S.  20 
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Again : — • 

I  went  into  Lord  Edward*8  room  about  a  quarter  before  seven.  He  was  very 
restless,  but  expressed  a  desire  to  get  some  sleep.  I  begged  that  he  would  com- 
pose himself,  and  I  told  him  I  would  sit  by  him.  He  thanked  me,  and  seemed 
pleased  at  the  offer. 

The  &yonriie  of  London  and  Dublin  society;  the  idolised  leader 
of  a  great  national  movement;  the  lover,  husband,  the  happy  &ther, 
the  tenderly  attached  son  and  brother — grateful  on  his  lonely  death- 
bed— for  what  ?  The  proffered  companionship  of  a  young  man 
who,  however  kindly — and  he  shows  unusual  tact  and  sympathy 
— ^was  an  utter  stranger.  Lord  Camden,  the  Viceroy,  with  the 
relentless  cruelty  so  often  alliedwith  weakness,  had  until  now  refused 
the  agonised  entreaties  of  his  relatives  to  be  allowed  to  see  him. 

Fits  of  delirium  now  constantly  recurred.  Of  one  of  these 
Dr.  Gamett  writes : — 

By  degrees  he  became  so  violent  that  the  man  in  attendance  and  I  could  not 
without  difficulty  confine  him  by  force  to  the  bed ;  he  roared  most  impetuously, 
and  exerted  a  wonderful  degree  of  strength,  even  with  his  wounded  arm.  He 
called  me  a  tyrant  for  not  permitting  him  to  die.  I  said  everything  I  could 
think  of  to  dissuade  him  from  agitating  himself.  .  .  .  His  language  now  became 
most  violent  as  well  as  his  actions.  .  .  .  The  entire  of  this  paroxysm  of  mental 
agitation  lasted  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  His  loud  vociferations  assembled  the 
people  at  the  outside  of  the  prison ;  and  such  of  the  prisoners  as  were  at  liberty 
to  walk  about  assembled  on  the  stairs  leading  to  his  room. 

Among  these  was  Mr.  Dowling,  who 

urged  me  to  give  him  access  to  him  for  a  moment,  adding  that  he  was  persuaded  he 
could  pacify  him.  To  this  I  consented. . .  .  One  consideration  prompted  me  not 
to  refuse  him  admission.  .  .  .  The  agitation  Lord  Edward  was  under,  and  the 
violence  with  which  he  was  exerting  his  wounded  limbs,  could  not  fail  to  prove 
immediately  or  soon  fatal  to  him.  Such  an  event  might  be  ascribed  to  some 
unwarrantable  violence  offered  to  him,  as  it  is  unquestionable  that  there  are  too 
many  persons  ever  ready  to  invent,  and  thousands  ready  to  give  credit  to,  the 
most  execrable  calumnies.  The  best  method  of  guarding  against  such  a  report 
I  conceived  to  consist  in  admitting  the  most  particular  of  his  friends  that  was 
within  reach  to  be  witness  to  his  real  state.  He  saw  him  and  spoke  to  him  in 
my  presence  .  .  .  nor  had  Mr.  Dowling  any  more  infiuence  than  those  who  were 
already  with  him. 

In  this  passage  Dr.  Garnett  evidently  refers  to  the  wild 
rumours  already  mentioned ;  and  it  is  probably  in  this  connec- 
tion that  particular  mention  is  made  of  the  fruit  from  Carton. 

The  Surgeon-General,  Dr.  Lindsay,  and  Mr.  Leake  arrived  when  this  state  of 
agitation  began  to  subside  from  its  greatest  height,  but  while  it  was  stUl  con- 
siderable. Dr.  Lindsay  brought  some  fruit,  which  he  told  Lord  Edward  Lad 
been  brought  from  Carton. 
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The  next  day,  after  the  Bible  reading  abready  noticed  : — 

He  seemed  now  to  look  back  to  the  time  of  his  violence  and  derangement  last 
night,  observing  that  the  heads  of  men  in  his  situation  were  often  tinsettled. 
He  said  this  with  a  look  expressive  of  apology  to  me  for  the  violence  of  his 
actions  and  of  his  language.  ...  He  ate  a  few  strawberries  and  about  a  dozen 
cherries,  observing  that  they  came  from  dear  Carton  (this  observation  clearly 
evinces  his  recollection  of  last  night),  and  he  ate  them  with  a  good  appetite. 

A  volume  of  Shakespeare  lay  in  the  room.  I  asked  him  if  he  admired  his 
plays.  He  answered  with  vivacity  that  he  did  greatly,  and  he  asked  me  to  read 
the  speech  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  I  believe  that  he  had  then  in  his 
view  the  speech  in  •  Cato ' : — *  It  must  be  so,  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well,'  &c. ;  for 
he  immediately  asked  me  if  I  thought  he  could  get  Addison's  '  Cato.'  The  volume 
of  Shakespeare  contained  some  of  the  comedies.  I  read  the  titles  of  those  it 
contained,  and  asked  if  ho  had  any  desire  to  have  a  part  of  any  of  them  read  to 
him.  He  answered  that  he  could  not  now  enter  into  them.  I  breakfasted  in  the 
room  with  him,  and,  while  I  waited  for  the  tea  kettle,  he  asked  with  kindness 
if  I  did  not  intend  to  eat  something.  ... 

One  o'clock. — He  has  continued  tranquil  since,  except  that  he  once  entreated 
permission  to  get  up ;  but  by  soothing  persuasions  I  prevailed  on  him  to  remain 
in  bed.  I  requested  him  not  to  agitate  himself  by  contending  to  ^et  out  of  bed 
— that  he  had  suffered  greatly  by  his  exertions  last  night.  He  answered  that  he 
would  try  to  stay  in  bed,  but  that  it  was  very  cruel  in  one  to  confine  him  to  it. 
I  answered,  •  My  Lord,  you  must  be  persuaded  that  your  own  health  and  safety 
are  at  stake,  and  that  my  only  motive  can  be  a  desire  to  contribute  to  them.'  On 
this  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  me,  and  said,  *  I  give  you  a  deal  of  trouble, 
sir,'  and  he  then  expressed  a  de8ii;i9  to  compose  himself  to  sleep,  and  I  left  the 
room. 

He  was  not,  however,  to  trouble  anyone,  or  to  be  troubled 
himself,  for  very  long.  The  rest  and  calm  enjoined  on  him  by  the 
physicians  were  soon  to  be  his,  but  not  yet. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  sends  for  Dr.  Gamett,  and 

wished  to  talk  to  me  about  Ryan's  wounds.  I  told  him  that  I  had  not  heard 
anything  respecting  him  lately,  as  I  imagined  it  would  shock  him  to  Iiear  of  his 
death. 

He  was  evidently  then  still  ignorant  of  it. 

He  said  he  had  fought  like  a  devil  with  five  of  them ;  that  if  he  could  have 
pot  to  a  little  window  he  would  have  escaped  over  the  houses  in  disguise.*  Ho 
then  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  see  Dr.  Barber.  .  .  .  Their  sentiments,  he 
said,  coincided  so  entirely  that  he  wished  greatly  to  have  sotoe  conversation 
^•ith  him.  He  said  he  was  the  first  United  man  in  that  country.  He  talked 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  Presbyterian  meeting-houses  being  alternately  crowded 
with  persons  of  their  own  and  the  Popish  congregation.'    He  said  it  was  a 


'  Lord  Edward  had  been  concealed  by  Murphy  for  some  hours,  the  day  of  his 
arrest,  in  the  'valley*  of  the  roof  of  an  adjoining  warehouse.  During  the  ten 
weeks  of  his  concealment  in  and  near  Dublin  he  had  adopted  various  disguises, 
and  had  visited  his  wife  several  times  in  that  of  a  woman. 

2  •  The  first  grand  object  of  the  United  Irishmen  was  evidently  to  promote  union 
amongst  Irishmen  of  all  religious  denominations.' — Madden's  United  Irishmen, 
thtir  Lices  and  Timet. 
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Here  is  proof  that  the  straggle  of  Ireland  for  freedom  which 
waa  crushed  out  in  '98  was — at  least,  in  ita  inception — of  a  com' 
pletely  nnsectaiian  character. 

The  weary  houra  wear  on  ;  the  fever  increases. 
Balf-past  four. — His  poise  Is  small  and  yety  freqnent.  He  ate  about  a  dozen 
heads  of  a8paraj;:iu  [from  Carton,  preaamablf,  also].  .  .  .  His  breaibing',  how' 
ever,  became  hoarl;  more  and  more  difficult,  and  big  strength  was  evidcntlr 
sinking  rapidly.  He  .  .  .  grew  extremely  rsstleES.  He  raved  on  addressing  the 
people.  .  .  .  Ha  turned  to  me,  as  I  sat  at  the  head  ol  his  bed,  and  aaked  me  if  I 
was  not  too  high  to  be  heard  from  where  I  was.  I  answered,  '  No.'  ,  .  .  '  Well, 
then,  staj  np  as  jon  are  there.'  In  this  kind  of  slate  he  continued  till  sbont  a. 
quarter  after  ten  o'clock,  when  Lord  Clare,  accompanied  by  Lady  Louisa  Conolly, 
and  Lord  Henry  PltiGerald,  and  Dr.  Lindsay,  were  admlited  to  him. 

Lord  Chancellor  Clare  it  was  who  had  said,  previous  to  the 
arrest :  '  Will  no  one  urge  Lord  Edward  to  fiy  P  I  pledge  myself 
that  every  port  in  the  kingdom  shall  be  left  open  to  him.'  And 
it  waa  owing  to  his  exertions  and  sanctioned  by  his  presence  that 
leave  was  at  last  obtained  for  this  visit. 

Lord  Henry  FitzGerald  was  Lord  Edward'a  favourite  brother. 
A  few  hours  before,  Dr.  Gamett  writes : — 

While  I  sat  by  his  bedside  be  observed  to  me,  '  I  have  a  brother  Sodtj  that 
I  doat  on.    I  wish  greatly  to  see  him,  but  that,  I  suppose,  cannot  be  allowed.' 

Lady  LoaiBa  Conolly  was  his  aunt.  She  had  literally  gone 
on  her  knees  to  Ixird  Caatlereagh,  imploring  him  to  grant  this 
cruelly  withheld  boon.  Her  account  of  the  distressing  interview 
is  well  known,  its  misery  only  relieved  by  gleams  of  the  tender 
affection  existing  between  the  dying  man  and  his  relatives. 

The  diary  goes  on  : — 

The  scene  was  a  most  affecting  one,  and  such  as  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe.  When  Lady  Conolly  and  his  brother  first  went  to  bis  bedside,  ba 
appeared  not  to  know  them.  I  went  over  and  called  his  attention  to  tbem, 
mentioning  who  they  were.  He  then  called  Lady  Louisa  bis  dear  aunt,  and 
embraced  her  and  bis  brother  most  warmly ;  but  his  attention  soon  wandered 
from  them.  They  continued  witli  him  upwards  of  an  hour.  During  a  part  ot 
that  time  I  was  in  the  room,  and  during  tlie  remainder  I  was  in  the  adjoining 
room  with  Lord  Clare,  who  appeared  greatly  moved  and  nnwilling  to  remain  in 
the  room.'  He  raved,  while  they  were  with  him,  of  battles  between  the  insur- 
gents in  the  North  and  some  regiments  of  militia.  .  .  .  After  their  departnre  bis 
mind  continued  in  the  same  deranged  state,  and  be  took  no  notice  of  their 
having  been  with  him. 

'  His  words,  'It  is  heaven  to  see  yoa  I '  and,  when  told  by  Lady  Louisa  that 
they  were  alone  with  him,  'That  is  very  pleasant,' are  painfnllysnggeative  of  the 
lonely  grict  he  had  been  enduring. 
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So  it  went  on  to  the  end,  now  rapidly  drawing  near.  At  least 
it  is  well  that  his  last  moments  of  clear  earthly  consciousness 
were  illumined  for  him  by  the  presence  of  those  he  loved. 

The  last  entry  is  dat^  about  three  hours  later : — 

Two  o'clock. — After  a  violent  struggle  that  commenced  a  little  after  twelve 
o'clock  this  ill-fated  young  man  has  just  drawn  his  last  breath. 

John  Abmstbonq  Gabnett. 
June  4, 1798. 

Here  the  document  ends,  and  with  it  ends  the  last  authentic 
record  of  a  deeply  interestiug  character.  The  sympathetic  young 
surgeon  who  has  preserved  it  for  us  speaks  of  him  as  *  ill-fated ' — 
but  perhaps  that  judgment  admits  of  question. 

Lord  Edward's  was  a  life  which,  up  to  the  last  few  months  or 
even  weeks,  had  been  anything  but  *  ill-fated/  On  the  contrary, 
Fortune  had  had  nothing  but  smiles  for  him.  He  was  well  en- 
dowed by  nature  for  the  noble  position  in  which  he  was  bom. 
The  profession  of  arms  which  he  adopted  was  one  after  his  own 
heart.  The  romantic  idyll  of  his  marriage,  the  tender,  passionate 
aflfection  between  him  and  his  mother,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
mention  here.  What  is  more  remarkable  is  the  wonderful  and 
enduring  love  of  his  other  relatives  and  friends — a  love  which  no 
divergence  of  political  sympathies  could  alienate.  He  was  en- 
dowed to  an  extraordinary  degree  with  the  power  of  charm — that 
indefinable,  incommunicable  gift.  Sir  John  Doyle,  who  served 
with  him  in  America,  says  : — 

I  never  knew  so  lovable  a  person ;  and  every  man  in  the  army,  from  the 
general  to  the  drummer,  would  cheer  the  expression.  His  frank  and  open 
manner,  his  universal  benevolence,  his  gaiet6  de  eceur,  his  valour  almost  chival- 
rous, and,  above  all,  his  unassuming  tone,  made  him  the  idol  of  all  who  served 
with  him. 

Cobbett  said  that  Lord  Edward  was  the  only  officer  of  un- 
tarnished personal  honour  whom  he  had  ever  known.  And  even 
Sir  E.  Musgrave  praises  his  'great  valour  and  considerable 
abilities,  his  honour  and  humanity,  frankness,  courage,  and  good- 
nature.' 

The  death  of  a  leader  so  beloved  was  a  crushing  blow  to  the 
cause  of  the  Irish  rebels.  But  even  had  he  lived,  the  issue  was 
more  than  doubtful  of  a  movement  literally  honeycombed  with 
treachery.  Nothing  of  this,  however,  was  known  to  Lord  Edward. 
He  died  in  happy  ignorance  of  these  hateful  perfidies,  and  that 
he  himself  was  literally  8old — ^for  l,000i. — by  the  very  man  who 
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oflFered  him  shelter  two  days  before  his  arrest.  Up  to  the  last  he 
probably,  with  his  sanguine,  boyish  nature,  was  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  hope. 

Had  he  lived,  and  had  he  succeeded,  he  would  be  remembered 
now,  not  as  *  ill-fated,'  but  as  one  of  the  heroes,  one  of  the  history- 
makers,  of  that  most  eventful  period.  But  he  would  have  waded 
to  his  triumph  through  blood,  and  it  would  have  been  embittered 
to  him  by  knowledge  of  the  unspeakable  treachery  of  those  he 
trusted. 

'  Call  no  man  happy  until  he  is  dead.'  To  this  aphorism 
might  be  added,  '  Call  not  the  dead  unhappy,  of  whom  no  man 
can  speak  ill.' 

-Considered  thus,  Lord  Edward's  memory  is  a  happy  one. 
Probably  no  man,  cut  ofif  at  the  outset  of  a  career,  has  been  more 
written  about.  But  even  when  he  is  looked  at  in  the  *  fierce  light 
of  lengthy  biography,'  no  Saw  is  discoverable  in  this  gallant  and 
courteous  gentleman  who,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,  was  also 
*  a  man  greatly  beloved.' 

K.   F.   PURDON. 
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Who  fears  to  speak  of  ninety-eight  7 

Who  blashes  at  the  name  7 
When  cowards  mock  the  patriot's  fate. 

Who  hangs  his  head  for  shame  ? 

•  ••••• 

They  rose  in  dark  and  evil  day, 

To  right  their  native  land ; 
They  kindled  here  a  living  blaze 

That  nothing  shall  withstand. 
Alas  t  that  Might  can  vanquish  Right — 

They  fell  and  passed  away ; 
Bat  true  men,  like  you  men, 

Are  plenty  here  to-day. 

•  ••••• 

Through  good  and  ill  be  Ireland's  still. 

Though  sad  as  theirs  your  fate : 
And  true  men  be  you  men. 

Like  those  of  ninety-eight. 

The  story  of  the  rebellion  of  '98,  like  every  other,  has  two 
eides.  One  will  be  found  in  the  stirring  lines  quoted  above,  the 
other  in  the  following  letter  written  by  the  wife  of  the  Dean  of 
Killala  after  her  escape  from  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The 
courtesy  and  consideration  of  the  French  officers,  to  which  frequent 
allusions  are  made,  are  proverbial.  In  the  house  where  these  lines 
are  written  there  stood  for  years  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  a  tall  old 
clock,  cracked  across  the  face  where  it  had  come  in  contact  with 
a  French  soldier  thrown  down  head  first  by  his  commanding 
officer  for  having  ventured  upstairs  where  the  lady  of  the  house 
was  lying  ill.  The  *  Coppy '  which  is  now  transcribed  was  given 
by  the  writer  of  the  original  letter  to  the  great-grandmother  of 
the  present  copyist. 

[a  Coppy.] 

Mrs.  B.  Thompson's  letter  to  her  AutU  Loftus  after  the  Rebellion. 

Castlebar  October  17th  1798 

My  Dear  Aunt.  ...  To  attempt  to  give  you  an  exact  detail 
of  all  the  transactiops  that  took  place  for  nearly  five  weeks  would 
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be  impossible  for  me  to  do ;  however  I  ahall  endeavour  to  pve 
yoa  an  idea  of  wliat  we  went  through  and  of  the  verj  great 
Burprise  the  unexpected  landing  of  the  freneh  occasiond  to  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  Killala — My  little  family  &  I  had  very 
nearly  been  separated — thank  God  it  was  not  the  case  for  I  would 
never  have  outlived  it — on  the  27th  Aug^ust  I  was  to  have  gone 
to  Shgo  to  be  with  my  sister  in  law  at  her  lying  in — Ehza  was  to 
have  gone  with  me,  (he  Bean  and  his  son  Thomas  was  to  have 
remained  at  Killala  and  my  two  younger  boys  I  was  to  have  sent 
home  to  Castlebar/my  plans  were  arranged  accordingly  as  I  was  to 
have  sent  away  all  my  female  servant^  (except  an  old  woman) 
Tom  wished  to  give  a  take  leave  entert/inment  to  all  our  neigh- 
bonrs  and  on  the  22nd  had  a  number  of  them  to  djne  with  UB — 
three  ships  had  been  seen  early  in  the  morning,' But  as  they 
hoisted  inglish  coulonrs  no  danger  was  apprehended — I  looked  at 
them  from  an  eminence  through  a  glass  and  thought  them  a 
beaotifnll  sight  with  all  their  luhite  sails  up  the  day  was  remark- 
ably fine ;  two  of  the  Bishop's  sons  and  another  gentleman  went 
out  in  the  kings  Boat  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  vessels — they 
were  to  have  been  part  of  our  company  and  we  waited  dinner  for 
them  fill  near  six  OCiock — but  on  their  not  returning  at  that 
hour  it  was  generally  agreed  that  they  had  been  kept  to  dine 
aboard  by  the  inglish  officers  particularly  as  some  fiahermeu 
asserted  they  had  sold  fish  to  the  vessels  and  they  Certainly  were 
inglish  we  went  to  Dinner  without  having  the  remotest  Idea  of 
fear  of  any  kind— but  enjoying  the  thoughts  of  all  the  news  we 
should  have  on  the  return  of  our  gentlemen. 

Just  as  the  ladies  and  I  retired  to  the  drawingroom  we  heard 
a  bustle  in  the  street  I  ran  to  the  window  to  see  what  it  was, 
every  body  was  runing  to  and  fro  in  the  greatest  confusion  bo 
much  so  that  no  person  heard  my  repeated  calls  to  know  wba' 
was  the  matter ;  upon  which  I  ran  into  the  street  myself  and  then 
learned  that  the  freneh  were  actually  marching  along  the  shore 
into  the  town — I  flew  into  the  parlour  and  told  the  gentlemen 
who  unconscious  of  danger  were  cheerfully  taking  their  bottle — 
you  may  suppose  every  thing  was  upset — the  Captain  of  the 
yeomanry  etc  etc^a  Captain  Tills  who  commanded  a  party  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  fenceables  that  had  quartered  there  but  two  days 
were  part  of  our  company — Tom  sent  out  for  his  horses  and 
desired  me  to  prepare  to  be  off  instantly — I  collected  my  Children 
flew  with  them  through  a  pri^^'ate  way  which  the  Bishop  had  made 
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for  our  accomodation  through  the  gardens  of  both  houses  to  the 
castle  happily  for  me  that  was  the  way  I  went — for  had  I  went 
the  street  way  I  must  have  been  shot  as  the  french  were  in  the 
town  my  strenght  failed  me  and  I  fell  almost  lifeless  with  my 
youngest  child  in  my  arms — the  other  three  clinging  to  me 
rending  the  air  with  their  cries — fortunately  one  of  the  Bishop's 
sons  came  that  way  to  see  what  was  become  of  us — and  Assisted 
me — but  soon  as  I  got  into  the  friendly  and  hospitable  mansion 
of  his  Father  my  senses  forsook  me  and  for  several  hours  I  knew 
not  what  happened. 

When  returning  reason  resumed  her  seat — I  felt  and  saw  the 
horror  of  our  situation,  the  French  in  full  possesion  of  the 
Castle — we  prisoners  with  all  the  family — and  a  number  of  Others 
in  the  upper  story  &  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  din  of  arms — 
however  I  found  consolation  in  finding  my  husband  and  Children 
about  me — he  poor  fellow  was  only  anxious  for  me  in  the  midst  of 
the  tumult — however  I  got  better  and  through  the  assistance  of 
that  invaluable  family  was  enabled  to  bear  my  situation  with  some 
degree  of  composure — ^We  sat  up  the  whole  night  indeed  it  was 
impossible  to  do  Otherways  for  there  was  scarcely  room  to  sit 
much  less  to  lye  down  in  the  four  rooms  on  that  floor ;  all  the  rest 
of  the  house  was  Occupy'd  by  the  invaders  who  found  it  neat  and 
elegant  for  their  reception  etc — Two  beds  in  each  bedchamber 
preparatory  to  the  Bishops  visitation  which  was  to  have  been  held 
the  following  day — ^and  as  it  was  his  first  every  thing  was  laid  out 
in  the  handsomest  manner — the  drawingroom  was  furnished  with 
beautiful  cotton — which  the  wreches  afterwards  made  shoe 
rubbers  and  saddle  clothes  of. 

I  learned  that  the  yeomanry  forty  in  number  and  the  prince 
of  Wales  Only  twenty  headed  by  their  officers  had  turned  out 
against  the  enemy — weak  force  indeed  and  soon  repulls'd  two 
yeomen  were  killed  on  the  spot  more  fled — but  the  greatest  N^ 
and  the  fenceables  and  their  officers  were  taken  prisoners  and 
marched  to  the  gates  of  the  Castle  where  the  french  general 
demanded  admittance  some  of  the  clergy  that  were  there  had  fled 
among  the  rest  our  friend  Seymour — those  that  remained  joined 
by  a  few  Other  gentlemen  from  the  town  and  the  Bishops  domes- 
ticks  were  mad  enough  to  intend  Opposition  and  armed  themselves 
for  that  purpose — but  his  Lordship  and  the  Dean  remonstrated 
against  the  folly  of  such  an  attempt  &  our  enimies  were  soon  in 
possession  after  seizing  all  the  horses  they  meet  in  their  way 
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among  the  rest  five  of  ours ;  the  two  men  Servants  that  had  been 
sent  out  for  them  never  returned  they  wisely  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  Castlebar  which  we  did  not  know  untill  we  came 
home — imediately  on  entering  the  Castle  the  general  called  for 
the  Bishop  and  addressd  him  in  a  very  polite  manner  with  an 
oflfer  of  an  handsome  establishment  under  the  new  government — - 
for  that  they  had  not  a  doubt  of  eflfecting  a  revolution  in  a  few 
days  that  there  were  25000  french  then  landing  in  Donegal  and 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  that  they  then  looked  upon 
themselves  as  Masters  of  Ireland  where  they  came  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  Liberty  and  peace  and  making  an  Oppressed  people 
happy. 

The  Bishop  civilly  rejected  the  offer  coolly  replying  that  he 
had  taken  too  many  Oaths  to  the  present  government  to  find  the 
breaking  of  them  so  easy  to  his  conscience  and  that  he  felt  him- 
self bound  by  the  most  sacred  ties  to  his  king  and  country — the 
general  called  him  a  man  of  honor — told  him  he  intended 
making  that  house  his  head  quarters  and  requested  everything 
might  be  ordered  accordingly ;  Supper  and  wine  were  instantly 
laid  and  every  domestick  in  the  house  employed  in  striving  to 
supply  their  innumerable  wants.  Beds  in  every  Apartment  were 
already  prepared  and  the  entire  house  (except  the  upper  floor) 
Offices  and  yard  were  instantly  occupied  by  our  invaders — they 
ordered  light  in  every  window  during  the  whole  night  and  desired 
every  person  to  give  up  their  arms  on  pain  of  instant  death  in 
case  here  after  any  should  be  found  upon  them — the  same 
mandate  was  issued  in  the  town  where  every  house  was  occupied 
by  our  new  acquaintances — our  house  was  full  and  those  that 
took  possession  felt  themselves  perfectly  at  home  for  while  the 
provisions,  wine  and  liquors  lasted  they  ordered  it  just  as  they 
pleased — we  had  two  faithfull  Servants  that  never  left  the  house 
— but  endeavoured  to  preserve  our  clothes  little  plate  etc  etc 
which  by  degrees  they  stole  down  to  the  Castle  to  us  Otherways 
my  poor  Children  &  I  should  have  been  naked. 

Poor  Cap*  Tills  and  his  men  were  put  aboard  the  french 
vesel  and  in  three  days  after  sailed  for  france — they  also  sent 
off  14  or  15  of  the  best  horses  they  took  some  of  them  beautifull 
hunters  belonging  to  the  Bishops  sons — for  three  days  after  they 
landed  we  saw  nothing  but  repeated  bodies  of  the  french  their 
arms  &  baggage   coming   from  the  ships — which  had  anchored 

ut  two  miles  from  the  town — a  requisition  of  everything  they 
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wanted  was  made  to  the  Bisbop — and  the  generals  conduct 
became  extremely  outrageouB  whenever  his  orders  could  not  be 
Obeyed — at  one  time  he  demanded  fifty  boats— to  bring  up  their 
amunitioii  etc  etc  from  the  ships — on  their  not  being  procured 
he  marched  our  Bishop  off  with  an  intention  to  send  him  prisoner 
to  fnince — however  when  he  found  the  worthy  man  was  not  to 
be  frightened  by  his  treats  to  do  wtat  was  impossible  he  marched 
l]im  back  again — Judge  of  our  situation  at.  these  periods^for 
indeed  it  is  not  to  be  described—they  planted  their  standard  in 
the  court  yard;  and  put  up  the  moat  inflammatory  proclama- 
tions which  soon  drew  forth  the  deluded  wrechea  by  hundreds 
and  thousands  who  at  all  hours  day  and  night  marched  in 
triumphantly — what  a  scene  we  from  the  windows  of  our  prison 
beheld  the  arming  and  clothing  of  five  thousand  five  hundred 
of  these  rufSens  scarcely  a  man  of  inferior  rank  in  or  alxiut 
Killala  that  did  not  join  them  and  some  of  the  respectablUity 
in  the  neighborhood — Captain  O'Dowd  that  was  hanged  at 
Eallinamuck  had  five  hundred  per  year  in  that  county,  was  a 
yeoman  in  that  corps  and  voluntarly  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Bishop  a  day  or  two  before  the  french  landed — the 
titular  Bishops  Brother  was  an  active  general  he  was  banged  at 
Killala. 

The  day  after  they  landed  they  took  Ballina  a  pritty  town 
aboat  six  miles  from  Killala  there  was  an  opposition  but  it  did  not 
avail.  Sir  Fortescue  (a  Clergyman)  was  mortally  wounded  & 
one  or  two  yeomen  badly  wounded  but  have  recovered — they  made 
Col  Kings  house  at  Ballina  headquarters  &  were  soon  joined 
there  by  Croppies  innumerable  some  of  them  returned  flushed 
with  success  to  Killala  &  began  to  prepare  busily  for  their 
further  progress — On  Tuesday  the  26th  they  marched  for  Castle- 
bar  and  on  the  morning  following  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
whole  Kingdom  since  they  had  possession  of  that  town  not  with- 
standing the  strong  force  of  our  army  three  to  one  as  I  have  been 
informed ;  it  was  a  bloody  engagement— the  french  general  said 
he  had  not  seen  bo  Obstinate  a  one  even  at  La  "Vendt'e — In  five 
minutes  what  a  glorious  victory  should  we  have  gained  but  for  the 
retreat  of  our  army,  for  the  french  were  absolutely  going  to  sur- 
render at  the  instant  the  unfortunate  race  began  A  left  them 
Masters  of  the  field  &.  all  our  cannon. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  revelling  &  joy  that  took  place  at 
Killala  on  the  arrival  of  this  news  the  insolence  of  victory  was 
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scarce  to  be  borne  in  the  insurgents  who  flocked  in  tenfold — what 
a  night  of  horror  to  us — who  did  not  know  but  that  all  we  held 
dear  in  that  town  had  fallen  in  the  action — Doctor  Ellison  &  my 
brother-in-law  prisoners  with  us — ^you  may  suppose  what  their 
feelings  were — not  knowing  how  their  familys  or  propertys  were 
disposed  of — for  all  communication  was  cut  ofif  from  the  loyalists 
— and  we  did  not  know  what  i)assed  in  any  part  of  the  world — 
accept  the  miserable  Spot  we  were  confined  in — the  accounts 
brought  in  by  the  french  rebels  we  could  not  depend  on — my 
brother  &  Doctor  Ellison  solicted  leave  to  go  home  as  they 
would  be  equally  their  prisoners  in  one  place  as  an  Other — it 
was  granted  them  and  they  were  taken  to  Castlebar  by  two 
different  parties  on  different  days — Mr  Ellison  contrived  to  let 
US  know  of  his  safe  arrival  &  that  all  our  friends  were  living — a 
great  relief  that.  From  that  day  which  was  the  28th  August 
untill  the  20th  Sep  we  never  had  a  word  from  any  person 
belonging  to  us  we  heard  Castlebar  had  been  retaken  &  that 
peace  &  quiet  were  reastablished  there — however  our  Apprehen- 
sions for  its  safety  were  soon  awakened  again  by  wittnessing  the 
vigorous  preparations  of  the  Rebels  for  an  attack  on  that  town — 
we  reckoned  750  pikemen  march  from  their  camp  in  the  Bishops 
demesne  besides  those  bodies  armed  with  fire  arms — ^they  were 
joined  by  numbers  beyond  calculation  all  along  the  road — untill 
they  reached  the  environs  of  the  town  where  happily — the  yeomen 
&  loyal  inhabitants  of  Castlebar  repulsed  and  beat  them  back  it 
was  a  glorious  defeat  for  there  were  not  more  than  fifty  military 
in  the  town  to  repulse  them  if  they  had  made  good  their 
entrance. 

The  french  Before  this  period  had  left  Castlebar  &  those  at 
Killala  were  gone  also  to  join  the  main  boddy — except  one  OflBcer 
who  was  to  remein  with  two  hundred  Irish  Eecruits  to  protect  the 
town — you  may  judge  how  we  liked  such  protectors  as  the  united 
men — as  the  officer  commandant  staid  behind  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  us  and  thereby  ran  the  risque  of  losing  his 
own  liberty — he  thought  it  but  reasonable  that  one  of  the  Bishops 
sons  should  go  with  the  french  troops  to  Castlebar  as  an  hostage 
for  his  person  in  case  of  the  inglish  becoming  again  Masters  of 
Killala — to  this  there  could  be  no  Objection  made  &  his  third  son 
(a  fine  lad)  was  sent  off  with  the  army — however  they  did  not 
take  him  on  to  Ballinamuck  he  remein ed  at  my  brotherinlaws 
house  untill  he  came  down  with  the  inglish  to  take  Killala — 
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during  all  that  time  we  did  not  know  but  that  he  had  remeined 
with  the  french  &  perhaps  had  fallen  in  the  action,  two  more 
french  Officers  had  fled  to  us  from  Newport  &  they  &  the  com- 
mandant became  one  family  with  us  prisoners — we  got  down  to 
the  drawing  Eoom  on  the  second  floor  &  began  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air  by  walking  in  the  garden — our  captivity  became  less 
irksome  &  we  would  have  waited  with  some  degree  of  patience  for 
the  Issue  of  the  business  had  it  not  Been  for  the  insolence  & 
threats  of  the  Eebels  who  daily  appeared  in  greater  numbers  than 
before :  they  became  vociferous  for  arms  of  which  there  were  none 
left  to  give  them  they  then  demanded  a  requisition  of  all  the 
Iron  in  the  county  to  make  pikes,  cut  down  the  Bishops  trees  for 
handles  &  set  all  the  smiths  &  carpenters  in  the  place  to  work 
— hundreds  of  those  formidable  weapons  were  made  before  our 
eyes  in  his  Lordships  yard  where  his  forge  &  workshop  were,  his 
Own  smith  &  carpenter  forced  to  work;  the  commandant  pro- 
posed arming  the  few  prodestants  in  the  town  to  enable  them  to 
protect  their  properties  against  the  midnight  depredations  of  this 
rebellious  crew — but  it  was  so  violently  Opposed  by  them  that 
they  poor  Prodestants  got  intimidated,  &  Declined  the  com- 
mandants proposition  declaring  they  would  trust  themselves  to 
the  protection  of  the  Patrole. 

What  a  night  of  alarm  but  it  passed  oflf  pritty  well — the 
wonderfull  resolution,  coolness  &  courage  of  those  Three  french 
officers  still  kept  the  rabble  in  awe — the  commandant  particularly 
was  a  man  of  temper  &  discretion  &  on  him  all  our  hopes  of 
safety  rested — he  sat  up  many  nights  to  watch  us  &  to  enable 
any  who  would  attempt  it  to  take  a  little  rest — we  certainly  owe 
our  lives  to  him  &  the  Other  two  Officers — latterly  they  wished 
for  the  arrival  of  the  inglish  army  as  much  as  we  did — for  they 
rebels  began  to  murmar  at  their  favouring  the  prodestants  & 
treathened  to  be  no  longer  governed  by  them  in  short  our  situa- 
tion was  truly  pitiable,  the  plunder  &  devastations  committing 
a  round  us  was  shocking,  not  a  day  that  they  people  of  the 
country  were  not  flocking  in  to  the  Castle  to  request  the  Bishop 
would  represent  their  tale  of  woe  to  the  Commandant — he  did  all 
that  was  possible  for  them  By  Issueing  proclamations  against  it — 
&  treathned  Death  to  the  offenders — but  it  was  in  vain. 

Were  I  to  enumerate  instances  of  this  sort — it  would  swell  my 
narative  to  a  most  enormous  packet — we  heard  that  the  french 
army  had  marched  towards  Sligo — &  that  they  were  pursued  by 
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an  army  of  twenty  one  tbooaand  EDglieh  commanded  by  '. 
OomwalliB  in  person — we  felt  it  a  critical  moment  of  danger  t 
us  Between  the  withdrawing  of  one  government  from  us  A  tb) 
Approach  of  another — the  ronaan  Catholica  Effected  to  he  mad'' 
with  ApprehenBion  that  they  prodestants  would  murder  them  & 
wished  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  by  being  guilty  of  the  act  first 
— but  miraculously  was  their  fury  at  all  times  restrained  however 
we  were  in  a  sad  fright — the  newspapers  both  inglish  &  Irish 
have  80  fully  stated  the  battle  of  Coiooney  &  our  decisive  victory 
at  Ballinamuck  that  I  need  say  nothing  on  that  subject — flying 
reports  reached  us  of  both  from  straggUng  rebels  who  bad  fled  from 
each  place — the  commandant  in  confidence  to  the  Bishop  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  truth  of  it,  &.  it  was  mutually  agree'd 
between  them  that  a  profound  silence  on  the  subject  should  be 
preserved  lest  they  rebels  becoming  desparate  at  the  defeat  of 
their  allies  &  the  slaughter  of  their  Brethren  should  retaUate  by 
murdering  us,  who  were  in  their  possession — their  principal  leader 
bad  before  made  the  Castle  his  head  quarters  &  Occupied  the 
best  Bedchamber  in  the  bouse — it  was  on  the  same  floor  with 
the  draw  in  groom —where  we  then  messed— so  that  we  became 
subject  to  the  interuption  of  him  &  his  colleagues  whenever  they 
pleased— all  was  liberty  &  equality.  .  .  . 

Figure  to  your  self  My  Dear  Aunt  our  situation  in  this  agree) 
able  medley.  Bat  we  women  determined  we  would  not  leave  ova 
gentlemen — we  fancied  that  our  presence  kept  up  a  little  order  i 
it  prevented  drinking  so  that  "we  were  always  certain  of  havi 
our  Men  sober — the  opposite  party  towards  night  were  always  tU 
reverse — but  we  never  felt  any  inconvenience  from  it — accept  n 
&  bustle  to  which  from  custom  we  became  so  reconciled  that  i 
did  not  mind  it  latterly  at  all ;  we  by  this  time  got  a  very  a 
able  addition  to  our  gentlemen — Mr  Fortescue  member  for  t 
county  Louth,  he  had  come  from  Ballina  to  enquire  for  ] 
brother  (the  Clergyman  who  I  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  n 
letter  was  mortally  wounded)  he  did  not  know  of  his  Death  havi 
known  the  defeat  of  the  french  he  expected  to  find  the  ] 
prisoners  all  at  liberty.  Judge  the  suprise  of  this  Mr  Forteaei 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  himself  &  sent  by  the  Officer  i 
Ballina  under  a  guard  to  our  commandant^to  be  examined  aa  4 
spy — however  he  easily  proved  the  pious  errand  that  brought  bi« 
&  related  the  defeat  of  the  french  which  he  coroaborated  byg 
description  of  the  persons  of  the  french  ofBcers   which   he   bi^ 
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met  prisoners  going  to  Dublin — we  all  felt  Enterested  for  one 
in  distress — as  he  appeared  much  grieved  for  his  brother — the 
Bishop  asked  the  commandant  to  allow  him  to  remein  prisoner 
at  Killala  enstead  of  BaUiua  to  which  he  consented  &  Mr 
Fortescue  became  an  Acquisition  ;  particularly  so  to  the  Bishop 
as  he  Spoke  french  fluently — which  in  a  great  measure  relieved 
his  Lordship — who  was  worried  to  death  as  an  enterpreter — this 
gentleman  was  a  fortnight  in  captivity  &  when  he  came  to  the 
Castle  he  did  not  think  it  in  the  nature  of  tilings  but  that  we 
should  see  an  inglish  force  before  twenty  four  hours  come  to  our 
relief — But  Alass  we  were  left  there — tho  not  forgetting — by  the 
world  forgotten — we  often  discry'd  vesels  in  the  Offing  with  aching 
hearts — for  our  enimies  would  allways  have  French  or  Spanish — 
sometimes  we  would  indulge  the  delusive  hope  that  they  were 
inglish  coming  to  our  relief. 

One  evening  we  were  on  tiptoe  beholding  a  Considerable  fleet 
pass  by  us — towards  Sligo,  one  frigate  of  which  cast  anchor 
in  our  bay — we  continued  in  a  painfull  state  of  doubtfull  anxiety 
as  to  what  country  she  belonged — till  we  saw  her  send  boats  to 
distroy  two  trading  vesels  that  were  in  possission  of  the  french 
Su  pressently  afterwards  we  had  the  awfull  spectacle  of  seeing 
them  on  fire  &  burning  a  long  time  even  to  the  waters  edge — 
it  was  the  most  delightfuU  sight  I  ever  saw — the  effect  of  the 
great  column  of  fire  thro'  the  trees  of  the  grove  that  fronted  the 
sea  was  beautifuU  beyond  descreption — Often  have  we  been 
terrified  to  Death — with  the  Idea  of  the  town  being  bombarded 
from  some  of  those  ships  which  constantly  appeared,  for  reports 
of  the  kind  were  daily  probagated — I  am  sure  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  us — ^as  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  gunpowder 
belonging  to  the  french  stor'd  in  the  offices  of  the  Castle — latterly 
it  was  buried  in  a  great  hole  in  the  garden  &  hid  under  the 
arched  com  stands  to  preserve  it  from  the  rebels. 

The  french  Officers  certainly  did  everything  possible  for  our 
safety  &  to  those  three  brave  fellows  we  owe  the  Preservation 
of  our  lives — there  was  one  at  Ballina  &  tho  the  newspapers 
gave  him  equal  merit  with  the  Other  three — yet  he  was  a  very 
difierent  Character.  Personally  we  knew  nothing  about  him — 
But  Charost  Buda  &  Donsoe  were  indeed  gentlemen  & 
men  of  honor — they  amply  supply'd  us  with  Provissions  for  every 
atom  the  worthy  Bishop  had  was  completedly  eat  up  the  first  five 
days — every  thing  within  doors  wine  &  liquors  all  his  fat  sheep 
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potatoe  he  had  in  ground — his  old  oats  &  all  hie  com  & 
ground  distroyed  by  the  cattle  driven  into  his  demesne  to  be 
slaughtered  by  the  Rebels- — in  short  he  had  nothing  but  his 
Milch  Cows — which  were  protected  by  the  french  oflScers  in  pitty 
to  our  poor  Children — whose  chief  food  was  iwtatoes  A  milk — 
for  flour  we  could  not  get  to  buy  iS:  what  the  french  aapply'd  us 
with  was  scarce  &  very  bad — hut  these  devastations  were  not 
so  particular  to  the  Bishop — for  every  person  who  had  anything 
to  lose  lost  it — the  rebels  were  not  to  be  refused  ;  our  protectors 
were  losing  their  Authority — and  the  pikemen  who  for  the  last 
forthnight — assembld  in  thousands  treathned  distruction  to  them 
a^  well  as  ua. 

The  worthy  family  I  was  with  as  if  not  equal  suEFerera  them- 
selves, would  try  to  comfort  me — indeed  the  example  of  the 
Bishop  &  Mrs  Stock  was  enough  to  chase  fear  away — &  insjiire 
all  around  them  with  fortitude  &  submission^ they  were  more 
like  Celestial  than  mortal  beings — &  to  them  they  inhabitants 
of  Killala  are  indebted  for  every  act  of  benevolence — charity  & 
love— their  house  their  henrts  their  purse  were  open  to  the 
sufferers  of  every  Description,  as  far  as  they  were  able  they  fed 
tile  hungry  Clothed  the  naked  adminstered  to  the  rich,  dressed 
the  wounded  &  poured  the  balsam  of  consolation  into  the  Bosom 
of  the  afl^icted  .... 

Latterly  (every  day)  new  modes  of  death  for  the  prodestants 
were  proposed — burning  us  in  the  Cathedral,  fireing  at  us  thro' 
the  windows  &  starving  us  to  death  were  the  plans  severally 
started — but  the  blood  thirsty  wreches  not  agreeing  still  Deferred 
the  execution  of  their  diabolical  plot— they  argued  as  a  plea  for 
their  sanguinary  intentions  that  the  rebel  Prisoners  at  Castlebar 
were  treated  with  great  cruelty  &  why  should  they  longer 
defer  retaliating  on  us  who  were  in  their  power — An  awfull  Crisis 
yon  must  allow,  it  was  debated  that  an  Ambassidor  should  be  sent 
from  each  party  to  enquire  into  the  truth  ;  the  Bishop  thought  it 
a  good  expedient  as  we  should  at  least  gain  Forty  eight  hoars 
reprieve  by  it  &  in  the  intermediate  time  the  army  might  come 
to  our  reUef— think  My  Aunt  upon  the  situation  of  your  poor 
unfortunate   niece  when   her    beloved   husband  was   the   person 

"■ed  on  by  the  rebels  to  go  on  this  errand;  no  Other  person 
they  agree  to  ;  my  soul  died  within  me  on  their  Issueing 
iwdate,  &  life  had  very  nighly  taken  flight,  when  the  almightv 
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inspired  me  with  conrage  &  resolution — &  instead  of  restrein- 
ing  I  urged  the  immediate  departure  of  all  my  soul  held  Dear. 
...  He  set  oflf  attended  by  a  rebel  chief — who  was  not  to  lose 
sight  of  him  for  a  minute  till  they  returned — the  Bishop  wrote 
to  the  general  Toerdy  to  make  the  enquiry  required — &  I  was, 
I  did  suppose  the  most  miserable  wrech  on  earth — ^human  nature 
could  not  have  Supported  what  I  felt — but  for  the  tenderness  & 
unremitted  care  of  those  about  me — even  the  french  officers 
looked  at  me  with  pitty  &  I  have  seen  the  tear  start  in  the 
Commandants  eye — when  he  has  met  mine. 

The  ambassadors  returned  the  following  evening — the  joy  that 
to3k  place  on  the  arrival  of  the  Dean  made  us  all  forget  our 
past  misery  &  every  body  clung  about  him  as  their  guardian  Angel 
— he  brought  back  an  answer  from  the  general  that  pleased  they 
rebels — &  his  companion  seemed  very  well  pleased  with  his 
Embassy — we  slept  in  some  degree  of  peace  that  night — ^after 
hearing  him  relate  his  adventures — he  had  met  multitudes  of 
rebels  all  along  the  road  chiefly — pike  men — he  was  suffered  to 
Pass  unmolested,  as  his  errand  was  made  known  to  them  all — on 
his  arrival  in  Castlebar  joy  was  visible  on  every  countenance  & 
the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  hear  all  about  the  Killala  prisoners, 
made  them  almost  tear  him  off  his  horse — ^however  he  got  up  to 
the  generals  quarters  accompanied  by  his  companion  Captai/n 
McOuire  where  he  delivered  his  dispatches  &  then  went  to 
receive  the  carresses  of  his  family — you  may  judge  what  a 
meeting  it  was  the  joy  of  the  moment  was  soon  lost  in  a  torrent 
of  anguish  at  the  uncertainty  of  what  might  be  our  fate  on  his 
return. 

Immediately  on  his  entrance  into  Castlebar  the  rage  of  the 
multitude  was  such  that  they  wanted  to  hang  Captain  McGuire 
imediately.  But  the  Dean  declared  they  should  hang  him  first 
for  that  his  honor  was  at  stake  for  his  safe  return  &  independent 
of  that  our  lives  at  Killala  must  inevitably  be  the  forfeit  If  any- 
thing happened  the  Captain,  I  believe  the  poor  Devil  was  a  good 
deal  frightened — however  he  was  treated  with  great  kindness  & 
attention  at  my  brother  in  laws  Tom  &  he  slept  in  one  room  with 
a  guard  upon  them  of  two  Officers — the  Captain's  cares  were  soon 
lost  in  a  sound  sleep — &  my  poor  Tom  then  found  means  to 
make  known  the  misery  of  our  situation  &  to  implore  the  general 
to  hasten  a  force  to  relieve  us  or  we  must  inevitably  fall  a  sacrifice 
— he  left  him  in  full  possession  of  our  situation  &  of  the  situa- 
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tion  of  the  place  etc  etc  etc — &  to  Major  Taylor  we  are  mncli 
indebted  for  strongly  urging  tlie  general  to  name  an  earlier  day 
for  the  attack  on  Killalatban  be  intended — this  was  on  Wednesday 
night  it  sooner  than  Sunday  it  could  not  be  effected  as  they 
must  co'operate  with  the  sligo  army  to  whom  Espreases  were  sent 

-Friday  passed  on  pritty  well  multitudes  of  pikemen  assembled 

in  the  camp  to  our  great  terror  but  the  french  ofBcers  watched 
them  closely  it  by  manouvring  &  sending  them  here  &  there 
in  ditferent  partys — divurted  their  minds  from  what  we  had  ever 
reason  to  fear  they  were  planning — On  Saturday  after  breakfast 
we  were  thrown  into  a  shocking  fright  by  clearly  seeing  houses  on 
fire  along  the  Sligo  road— tho  we  were  all  convinced  by  glasses 
that  it  was  the  case — yet  they  gentlemen  try'd  to  make  our 
enimies  suppose  it  was  kelp  that  was  burning  along  the  shore — 
perhaps  this  fiction  might  have  quieted  their  minds  for  a  little 
had  not  a  priest  arrived  with  intelligence  that  it  was  certainly  the 
case  &  that  he  was  an  eye  witness  to  the  houses  being  on  Fire. 

The  rage  of  the  rebels  was  beyond  anything  you  can  conceive 
— instant  destruction  was  treathned  to  ua — &  we  every  minute 
expected  to  see  ICillala  in  flames— what  but  the  band  of  the 
Almighty  could  have  restreined  them — the  greatest  confusion 
took  place  &  the  horror  of  the  moment  was  such  that  I  scarcely 
Remember  the  incidents  that  ocurred— they  firench  Officers  try'd 
to  console  us — &  declared  they  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  in  defending  us  from  massacre^tbey  privately  gave  our 
gentlemen  arms  &  amunition  &  exerted  themselves  in  every 
manner  possible  to  establish  a  little  peace  &  order  among  they 
people — some  vague  reports  came  in  that  some  inglish  force  was 
appearing  about  twelve  miles  From  the  town — the  commandant 
encouraged  the  Irish  Generals  to  take  forward  their  forces  to  repel 
the  enimies—  they  were  very  anxious  for  a  french  officer  to  head 
them  But  be  remonstrated  against  it  alledging  it  was  much 
better  for  them  to  remein  with  the  Irish  forces  at  Killala — to  pre- 
vent the  inglish  from  entering  that  town — by  this  means  we  got 
rid  of  the  mein  boddy  of  the  enemy — only  about  four  hundred 
remeining  in  the  town  &  its  inverons. 

What  a  night  of  hope  &  fear— none  of  us  went  to  bed,  few  lay 
down.^t  was  the  most  dreadfull  night  of  rein  &  storm  I  ever 
remembered — &  in  fact  made  us  dispair  that  our  troops  could 
march — next  morning  a  friend  out  of  the  town  sent  us  word  not 
to  attempt  assembling  at  prayers  as  uHual,  for  that  be  had  overheard 
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it  declared — that  we  were  all  to  be  seized  upon  at  that  time  & 
carried  to  the  church  for  Execution  &  also  for  none  of  the  family 
to  appear  Outside  the  doors,  or  they  would  be  shot  like  dogs — 
What  a  distracted  state  we  were  in — hunger  not  to  be  restreined 
assembld  us  at  Breakfast — ^where  we  were  interrupted  by  the 
french  officer  from  Ballina — a  great  ruffien  a  Major  Keen  an 
Irishman  who  had  come  over  with  them  bursting  into  the  room  in 
great  disorder  accompanied  by  two  or  three  ruffienly  looking  rebel 
captains — we  soon  learned  that  the  inglish  were  in  possession  of 
Ballina  &  that  these  heroes  had  fled  to  join  their  friends  &  prevent 
their  taking  Killala — the  french  Officer  had  the  impudence  to  pro- 
duce a  pair  of  Epaulets  which  he  asserted  he  had  torn  off  the 
shoulders  of  an  inglish  Officer  &  that  he  had  also  wrested  the 
coulours  out  of  the  hands  of  another  &  planted  them  at  the  door 
of  a  rebel  chief — in  the  town — these  were  old  voUunteer  coulours 
&  old  Epaulets  which  he  got  in  Col  Kings  house  where  he  lived 
as  we  afterwards  learned. 

What  a  state  of  suspense,  anxiety,  dread  &  fear  were  we  all 
now  in — after  these  gentlemen  had  breakfasted  we  retired  & 
mentally  oflfer'd  up  our  prayers  to  God  for  a  happy  Issue  to  this 
day's  business — Our  french  Officers  rallied  the  Irish  troops  & 
headed  them  to  meet  our  army — we  all  lamented  the  necessity  of 
three  brave  fellows  being  Obliged  to  risk  their  lives — &  heartily 
prayed  they  might  return  to  us  unhurt — where  every  protection  was 
ensured  them  by  the  Bishop — we  saw  from  every  window  in  the 
Castle  the  greatest  confusion  going  forward — hundreds  of  miserable 
women  children  &  old  men  coming  in  at  every  avenue  of  the  town, 
just  as  if  they  apprehended  no  danger  there. 

Oh  my  God — what  a  state  we  were  in — worse  than  a  thou- 
sand deaths — our  gentlemen  had  all  their  private  arms  in  readi- 
ness so  disposed  that  they  could  instantly  lay  hold  of  them  in  case 
of  a  rush  into  the  house — which  was  to  be  Apprehended  from  the 
rebel  guards — however  on  the  fire  commencing  they  all  fled,  the 
gentlemen  &  servants  shut  the  gates  &  doors  we  heard  &  saw  the 
fireing  for  some  time  before  we  discerned  a  red  coat — &  began  to 
dread  it  might  be  some  deep  laid  plot — against  us — when  some 
boddy  amongst  us  cry'd  out — I  see  the  red  coats — I  see  the  red 
coats — what  a  scene — I  cannot  describe  it — nor  can  I  think  of  it 
without  being  blinded  with  my  tears — they  gentlemen  insisted 
we  women  &  children  should  stretch  themselves  on  the  floor  in 
one  of  the  rooms — it  was  difficult  to  get  us  to  comply — we  were 
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abaolutety  frantic — soniPtimes  falling  on  our  knees  But  uneabla 
to  pray — at  Other  times  clinging  round  each  Others  necks  but 
nneable  to  speak — all  this  time  the  most  tremendious  fire  going 
on  in  our  hearing. 

At  lenght  we  were  so  terrify'd  &  so  exhausted  that  we  were 
glad  to  do  as  we  were  desired  &  all  stretched  flat  upon  the  ground 
— each  poor  mother  Collecting  her  frightened  children  a  round  her 
while  they  men  were  peeping  from  one  part  or  other  of  the  house 
at  the  slaughter  going  forward — poor  Mr  Fortescue  who  I  men- 
tioned in  a  former  part  of  this  letter  received  a  ball  in  hia  fore- 
head— fourteen  had  come  in  at  the  window  where  he  stood— Not 
five  minutes  Before  he  had  made  Mrs  Stock  &  I  quit  the  very 
spot — thank  God  it  did  not  enter  the  scull — he  was  able  to  travel 
to  Dubhn  in  a  few  days — &  is  getting  on  very  well — tho'  the 
bone  is  a  httle  injured — but  his  life  is  in  no  danger—The  french 
Officers  surrendered  &  made  off  to  the  Castle,  just  as  our  good 
commandant  was  rapping  at  the  door,  he  was  fired  at  the  ball  got 
under  the  arm  that  was  raised  at  the  knocker  &  went  thro'  the 
hall  door  at  the  instant  that  it  was  opened  for  him — a  great 
escape  &  One  we  all  rejoiced  at — shortly  after  the  house  was 
filled  with  our  deliverers — it  the  inglish  colours  flying  at  the 
very  door  of  the  apartment  the  rebel  general  had  quitted  a  little 
before — we  women  were  called  on  to  thank  our  brave  deliverers — 
which  we  did  by  embracing  almost  every  Officer  we  met — what 
joy  was  manifested  in  the  countenances  of  them  all — had  we  been 
their   Mothers   Wifes   or   Sisters — they  could  not  have  Shewed 

Lord  Portarlington  with  whom  I  conversed  &  who  com- 
manded the  Sligo  army — declared  it  had  been  a  most  painfull 
march  to  him  &  hia  Officers  for  that  he  heard  it  confidently 
Asserted  that  the  Bishop  And  the  Dean  were  to  be  hang'd — & 
he  feared  that  the  army  might  not  be  in  time  to  prevent  it — 
even  the  men  on  their  Entrance  into  the  gat« — -cry'd  out- — are  the 
Bishop  &,  the  Dean  safe — &,  on  being  Answered  in  the  Affir- 
mative Exclaimed — thank  God — thank  God — you  may  suppose 
what  a  bustle  took  place — -when  there  were  above  two  thousand 
men  ammunition  baggage  etc  etc — as  many  Officers  as  could  be 
accomadated  at  the  Bishops  were — the  general  of  course  &  hia 
suite — we  women  had  gone  thro'  too  much  during  the  day  to  be 
L  able  to  appear  at  dinner — at  the  close  of  evening  our  alarm  begMka 
I  ft  new — the  violence  of  the  soldiery  could  not  be  restraineil' ||H 
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they  set  some  houses  on  fire  which  happened  to  be  Exactly 
Opposite  the  gunpowder  that  was  lodged  in  the  haggard — for- 
tunately the  wind  blew  from  it — Otherways  we  should  have  been 
in  extreme  danger — as  it  was  we  were  all  dreadfully  frightened 
&  did  not  rest  in  peace  all  that  night — next  day  our  spirrits 
revived  &  we  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  society  among  they 
officers — who  were  in  Crowds ;  at  breakfiist,  dinner  &  supper 
while  they  remaind  at  Killala — the  daylight  exhibited  more 
clearly  the  slaughter  that  had  taken  place — the  unfortunate 
wreches  that  had  fallen  were  in  numbers  to  be  seen  lying  in  the 
street ;  Opposite  the  gate  we  from  the  windows  saw  many  dead 
carcases  —  every  potatoe  •  &  Com  field  about  the  town  bore 
witness  of  their  Defeat — ^for  days  they  were  collecting  them  & 
the  unfortunate  female  relatives  trying  to  inter  them  in  great 
holes  dug  for  the  purpose  many  of  our  late  companions  were 
recognized,  among  the  rest  the  leading  general  who  fell  early 
in  the  action — many  worse  characters  escaped  &  have  not  since 
been  heard  of.  .  .  .  The  Court  Martials  commenced  but  went  on 
so  slowly  that  I  dispaired  of  getting  home  if  I  waited  for  the 
general  to  move — From  day  to  day  we  were  induced  to  stay  an 
Entire  week  after  our  captivity  endid — with  two  carrages  (which 
we  had  sent  for  to  Castlebar)  waiting  for  us  at  lenght  we  requested 
a  guard  &  were  escorted  by  sixty  horse ;  with  eyes  overflowing 
with  tears  &  hearts  with  gratitude  we  quit  a  house  where  we 
had  experienced  Every  mark  of  Friendship  tenderness  &  love 
from  its  worthy  owners. 

On  Saturday  the  29th  September  we  entered  Castlebar  our 
carrages  in  the  centre  of  sixty  horse  never  can  I  forget  my 
feelings  on  that  occasion — I  thought  I  should  have  died  with 
excess  of  sensibility  at  seeing  the  general  joy  that  indeed  every 
description  of  people  expressed  there  at  the  doors  &  windows 
lifting  up  their  hands  &  Eyes  in  token  of  thankfullness  for  our 
deliverance — while  the  men  threw  up  their  hats  &  rent  the  air 
with  their  huzzas — but  what  aflfected  me  most  was  the  poor 
falling  on  their  knees  in  the  dirt — I  thought  I  never  should  reach 
our  own  door,  when  I  did  the  scene  that  followed  was  more  than 
I  am  equal  to  discribe — I  found  myself  surrounded  by  all  those 
dear  Friends  who  had  suffered  so  much  for  me  &  we  mentally 
returned  thanks  to  our  Almighty  deliverer — for  days  the  house 
was  crowded  with  congratulatory  Visitants  &  we  felt  happiness 
inexpressible. 
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What  became  of  our  French  friends,  you  have  seen  in  th6 
newspapers — they  were  treated  with  marked  attention  by  us  all — 
for  the  day  or  two  they  remeined  at  Killala  after  the  Battle — on 
their  departure  they  gave  us  all  the  fraternal  embrace  &  seemed 
thankfull  for  the  civilities  they  had  received — they  continud  for 
near  a  fortnight  in  Castlebar — &  imediately  on  our  arrival  came 
to  visit  us — we  had  them  to  dinner  &  on  their  leaving  town  we 
again  got  the  fraternal  Embrace — on  their  going  to  Dublin  they 
were  complimented  by  every  friend  of  the  Bishops — &  the  Primate 
who  is  Brother  in  law  to  the  Bishop  waited  upon  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  &  represented  their  conduct  to  us  while  we  were  in 
their  possession — they  were  received  By  his  Excellency  accord- 
ingly— last  week  they  sailed  for  England  &  are  to  remein  at 
Litchfield  untill  they  are  exchanged — thus  ends  my  History  & 
I  hope  my  Dear  Aunt  will  allow  that  I  deserve  her  thanks  for 
writing  such  a  long  letter  I  know  what  a  gratification  it  must 
be  to  my  friends  at  Loughrea  and  in  that  idea  I  am  amply 
repaid. 

ever  your  afifect  niece 

B.  Thompson. 


m 
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XIII. 

Fromx  Miss  Elizabeth  Etchingfiam,  S3  Hans  Place,  London,  S.W,^ 
to  Sir  Richard  Etchingham,  Tolcame^  Much  Btbckland, 
Wessex. 

Dear,  dearest  Dickory, — '  Trasty  and  wel  beloved,  we  greet  you 
well.'  *  Trasty  and  wel  beloved'  you  are  missed.  There  was 
more  luck  about  the  house  when  you  were  here.  Tracy  too  is 
missed ;  and  his  little  empty  collar,  with  its  inscription,  83  Hans 
Place,  has  now  something  of  the  sacred  relique  about  it  in 
Cynthia's  eyes.  But  it  was  cruel  to  keep  him  in  London. 
Spaniels  are  not  the  dogs  for  a  town,  and  I  always  thought  that 
his  frolic  humour  woidd  land  him  under  a  wheel.  Now,  I 
suppose,  he  is  racing  round  and  round  the  lawn,  fringes  and  love- 
locks flowing  in  the  wind.  Does  he  still  pause  in  his  impetuous 
career  to  insult  Eld  in  the  person  of  blind  old  Merlin  with  belated 
invitations  to  play? 

I  found  your  notebook  after  you  were  gone  yesterday  hidden 
away  with  my  sewing  tools.  I  remember  you  pushed  it  under  a 
P3rramid  of  embroidery-silks  to  screen  it  from  Laura's  inquisitorial 
eyes  and  then  forgot  it,  careless  creature.  (No,  you  are  not 
really  careless.)  I  looked  into  the  book  again  before  sending  it 
after  you,  and  I  mean  to  exchange  my  derivation  of  the  name 
Solomon's  Seal  for  Mr.  Follett's.  His  is  the  prettier  as  well  as 
the  more  ancient.  The  seventeenth-century  garden-books  explain 
the  name  by  the  circles  that  show  when  the  root  is  cut,  which 
*  do  somewhat  represent  a  seal.'  The  doctrine  of  signatures  has 
always  had  a  fascination  for  me.  I  should  like  to  believe,  as  I 
read  once  upon  a  time  in  Cole's '  Adam  in  Eden,'  that  *  the  fruit  of 
the  Pome-citron  tree  being  like  to  the  heart  in  form,  is  a  very 
soveraign  cordiall  for  the  same.'  That  the  walnut,  having  the 
perfect  signature  of  the  head,  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  the 
brain;  that  viper's  bugloss  is  an  especial  remedy  against  the 
bitings  of  vipers  and  all  other  serpents,  *  as  is  betrayed  by  both 
stalk  and  seed.'     The  author  of  the  book  in  question  is  a  staunch 
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tiptiolder  of  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  yet  he  condemns  iancifiit 
theorising  in  others,  and  will  not  accept  the  story  told  by  a  fellow 
herbalist,  Culpeper,  I  think,  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  his  horses, 
which  being  drawn  up  in  a  body  lost  their  shoes  upon  the  downs 
near  Tiverton,  because  moon-wort — loosener  of  loeka,  fetters,  and 
shoes — grows  upon  heaths.  Culpeper  '  was  very  unable  to  prove' 
that  moon-wort  grew  upon  Tiverton  downs,  and  the  tale  of  the 
lost  shoes  must  therefore,  in  his  more  cautious  contemporary's 
opinion,  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

It  was  to-day,  was  it  not  ?  that  Mr.  Follett  was  to  guide  your 
steps  to  Bratton  Leys,  there  to  see  the  '  devil's  door '  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  church?  I  suppose  the  door  is  no  longer  thrown 
open  during  the  Baptismal  service,  for  the  devil  to  escape  at  the 
Renunciation,  and  carefully  bolted  and  barred  on  all  other 
occasions?  Mr.  Shipley  visited  ua  yesterday  evening.  He 
seemed  very  sorry  to  have  come  just  too  late  to  encounter  you.  I 
told  him  that  I  had  heard  that  when  Medievalists  met,  the  devil, 
who  ruled  their  period,  had,  naturally  enough,  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  conversation,  and  he  answered  that  the  conversation 
was  of  angels  too.  Tell  Margaret  that  I  commend  her  for  asking, 
as,  according  to  Mr.  Shipley,  she  did,  how  Fra  Angelico,  who 
began  painting  with  prayer,  could  have  seen  the  devil  at  bis  worst. 
She  seems  to  have  inquired  too,  a  propos  of  the  inferiority  of 
Italian  demons  to  the  Flemish  variety,  if  Spinello's  devil,  who 
slew  the  artist  that  created  him  by  appearing  in  a  dream,  and 
asking  the  terrified  painter  where  he  had  seen  him  looking  so 
hideous  as  in  the  fresco,  and  why  he  ventured  to  offer  him  so 
humiliating  an  affront,  was  not  terrific  enough.  The  shock  of  so 
unusual  an  incident  naturally  killed  Spinello,  and  Mr.  Shipley 
thinks  that  Margaret  has  substantiated  the  claim  of  the  Italian 
devil  to  a  prominent  place  in  Pandemonium. 

Later.— 1  was  sent  for  by  Laura  this  afternoon,  and  found  the 
Vivians  and  AHce  Newton  in  the  drawing-room.  '  I  am  not  again 
preventing  your  finishing  a  letter  to  Richard,  I  hope,  as  he  only 
left  ua  yesterday,'  poor  aggrieved  Laura  said  in  her  huffed  tone; 
the  expression  of  which  hope  excited  Mrs.  ^'ivian's  easily  roused 
curiosity,  and,  as  she  does  not  scruple  to  put  questions  when  her 
interest  is  awakened,  I  found  myself  under  cross-examination,  and 
when  asked  what  I  was  writing  to  you  about  to-day,  answered, 
'  I  am  writing  to  Richard  about  the  devil.'  I  wish  words  would 
paint  the  expression  of  Laura's  face.     '  The  devil,'  Mrs.  Vivian 
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cried  with  increased  vivacity,  'that's  most  interesting.  Somebody 
was  telling  me  about  the  devil  the  other  evening  and  amused  me 
very  much.  A  man's  devil  was  just  the  god  of  his  enemy,  was  he 
not  ?  and  did  not  the  devil  first  of  all  come  out  of  Persia  ? ' 
l^ura  murmured  something  about  the  devil  and  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge.  '  Oh,  my  dear  Lady  Etchingham,'  exclaimed 
Sirs.  Vivian  with  her  sweetest  smile, '  after  yoiu'  serpent  you  have 
to  wait  centuries  for  your  devil.  For  your  familiar  horned,  hoofed, 
satyr  devil  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  you  have  to  wait  till  the  Middle 
Ages.  What  is  the  date  of  the  satyr  devil,  John  ? '  Sir,  ^'iviaii, 
to  whom,  as  he  mechanically  stroked  Azore,  Alice  Newton  with 
admirable  patience  was  trying  to  talk,  had  not  time  to  produce,  if 
he  knew  it,  the  date  of  the  horned,  hoofed  apparition's  first  appear- 
ance before  Mrs.  Vivian's  tide  of  words  flowed  on  again.  '  And  I 
believe  that  the  further  east  you  go  the  huger  and  more  hideous 
the  devils  become.  But  Paris  was  a  great  place  for  devils,  and 
Dante  went  there  for  hia  devils,  his  three-headed  devils,  as  I  go  for 
my  clothes.  And  do,  Elizabeth,  if  you  are  writing,  ask  Sir  Richard 
if  he  thinks  those  dreadful  Campo  Santo  devils — the  Campo  Santo 
of  Pisa — and  those  at  Mount  Athos  are  cousins  ?  and  if  they  can 
have  flown  into  Italy  from  Greece  and  into  Greece  from  Persia  ? 
It's  a  bore  not  to  know.*  I  was  thinking  that  Blake  and  sal  volatile 
would  have  to  be  rung  for  on  Laura's  behalf,  and  a  copy  of  the  Papal 
bull  that  teaches  the  exorcising  of  fiends  for  the  benefit  of  us  all, 
but  fortunately  at  that  moment  in  came  Colonel  Newton,  and  to 
my  unspeakable  relief  I  soon  heard  :  ■  You  can  begin  a  war  without 
an  army,  but  you  can't  finish  one ' ;  and  Laura's  response,  '  Oh 
no,  of  course.' 

Mrs.  Vivian,  however,  had  by  no  means  talked  herself  cot,  and 
went  on  to  demand  sympathy  in  piteous  accents  on  the  count  of 
the  'frightful,  horrible,  hideous  Christian  Death'  that  had  sup- 
planted the  '  pretty  Death '  of  the  Pagans.  '  Yes,'  AUce  Newton 
said,  '  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  twin-brother  of  Sieep 
to  the  stem  deity  of  the  tragedians  and  on  to  the  ghastly  per- 
sonification of  Death  which  had  little  to  separate  it  from  the 
medieval  devil.  Elizabeth,  do  you  remember  the  winged  figure 
girded  with  a  sheathed  sword,  from  the  temple,  I  think,  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis?  The  face  is  ao  dreamy  and  wistful  and  the 
hand  lifted  as  if  beckoning.  It  was  thought  by  some,  was  it  not  ? 
to  represent  Eros,  and  by  some,  Thanatos,  The  doubt  is  attrac- 
tive,'    Alice  then  looked  as  if  she  had  forgotten  all  of  us  till 
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jerked  back  by  Colonel  Newton,  who  broke  away  from  Mrs. 
Vivian'a  announcement  that  the  Christian  artist's  daughter  of 
Herodias  and  John  Baptist's  head  was  just  the  Pagan  Muse 
bolding  a  mask,  to  ask  Alice  if  she  had  remembered  to  tell  the 
servants  that  he  was  dining  out.  '  Jupiter  and  his  eagle  were 
used  up,  Hugo  Enniamore  says,  for  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
the  poor  Cupids  had  to  be  angels,'  was  what  I  then  heard  Mrs. 
A'ivian  say,  for  want  of  a  male  listener,  to  Laura.  '  If  Nature  is 
a  f-i^ndthrift,  Art  was  always  economical,  wasn't  it,  Elisabetta  ? ' 

Mrs.  Vivian  sent  you  a  sheaf  of  amicable  messages.  She  was 
very  sorry  not  to  have  seen  you.  You  must  come  and  dine, '  just 
ourselves,"  when  you  are  nest  in  London.  'If  Sir  Richard  bad 
married  my  daughter,'  she  told  Alice  Newton,  '  I  should  not  so 
much  have  minded.  Sir  Eichard  is  charming,  very  amusing,  and 
original.  But  I  have  a  son-in-law  whose  hobby  is  drains,  and 
whose  Paradise  is  a  Trades  Union  Congress.' 

Thursday  ev6iiin{j.- — Your  letter  has  come.  Do  you  remember 
tying  my  hair  to  thebackof  my  chair  when  my  eyes  and  attention 
were  riveted  to  the  multiplication  tables,  and  then  exclaiming 
'  Luna  has  another  bird ! '  with  the  object  of  seeing  your  sister 
rise,  chair  and  all,  on  the  strength  of  a  cat's  imaginary  mis- 
demeanour? Dear,  your  pronounced  references  to  Mrs.  Tallis, 
who  struck  70  the  day  you  were  born,  somehow  remind  me  of 
your  old  proclivities.  You  may  tell  Mrs.  Tallis  from  me,  that 
though  she  treats  Margaret '  almost  as  a  daughter,'  by  a  clause 
in  our  father's  will  no  one  can  adopt  yov.  without  my  permission, 
and  that  permission  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  granting. 
After  Margaret  you  belong  to  me,  and  I  conimand  you,  by  holy 
obedience,  to  resign  yourself  meekly  to  the  inevitable. 

No,  I  don't  think  your  girl  and  boy  have  had  the  life  trodden 
out  of  them,  I  like  the  natural  growth,  and  never  could  believe 
in  the  crushing  beyond  recognition  of  minds  and  spirits.  Nor  is 
there  any  excuse  for  it  now-a-day?,  for  it  is  not  the  fashion  of  the 
age  to  obliterate,  as  it  was,  more  or  less  in  our  childhood.  The 
other  way  is  the  happier,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  unwilling 
obedience  is  little  better  than  rebellion.  '  Libertie  kiudleth  love, 
love  refuseth  no  labour,  labour  obtaineth  whatsoever  it  seeketh," 
Nor  do  I  approve  the  crushing  of  parents,  and  if  Margarei  or 
Arthur  bully  you,  be  so  good  as  to  send  them  to  me  for  correction. 
You  shall  not  be  bullied  either.  You  have  not  yet,  I  I 
heard  Mrs.  Vivian  on  the  subject  of  her  sons  ?    Keggie,  she  svn 
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makes  her  life  a  burden  to  her  when  she  takes  herself  to  Eton  to 
see  him.  He  prods  and  pokes  her  with  his  elbow  at  every  turn, 
lest  she  outrage  the  proprieties,  and  sends  her  home  bruised 
black  and  blue.  He  would  rather  see  her  burnt,  she  informs 
everybody,  than  button  the  lowest  button  of  his  waistcoat,  roll  up 
his  umbrella,  or  walk  down  the  roadway  instead  of  on  the  pavement. 
No  woman,  she  declares,  is  enslaved  by  fashion  and  the  opinion  of 
contemporaries  to  the  extent  that  a  schoolboy  is.  Hugh,  when 
visited  at  Oxbridge,  she  finds  equally  exacting  in  another 
direction,  and  her  theory  is  that,  as  girls  grow  free  and  easy,  boys 
grow  precise.  Hugh  has  something  of  the  Methodist  or  the 
Quaker  in  his  temper  of  mind,  according  to  his  mother,  and  is 
constantly  correcting  her  for  exaggeration,  whilst  himself  affixing 
D.V.  to  the  announcement  of  his  plans.  *  He  dragoons  his  sisters, 
as  though  he  were  a  mother  of  the  early  Victorian  period,  and  his 
propriety  is  something  absolutely  abnormal.' 

Charles's  address  has  not  yet  come  our  way.  Here,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  I  ignore  his  political  proceedings.  Honest  Harry, 
as  we  know,  thinks  sin  and  radicalism  one  and  the  same  thing, 
and  considers  the  family  disgraced  by  Charles's  politics.  What 
Charles's  politics  are  I  don't  myself  quite  know,  and  you  must 
enlighten  me.  He  and  Minnie  are  in  Dampshire  now.  Mrs. 
Vivian  tells,  that  when  driving  across  country  and  reciting  his 
speeches  to  Minnie,  Charles,  who  certainly  is  a  shockingly  bad 
driver,  was  jerked  out  of  the  dog-cart.  Mrs.  Vivian  assures  me 
that  Minnie  was  far  too  deeply  engrossed  in  thinking  out  the  plot 
of  her  next  novel  to  notice,  till  the  horse  of  its  own  accord  drew 
up,  that  her  husband  was  no  longer  seated  at  her  side,  but  pro- 
strate in  the  ditch. 

Poor  Minnie  is  in  her  mother's  bad  books  at  present.  She  is 
staying  at  Clayshott  with  *  a  most  horrible,  rich,  vulgar  woman,  a 
Mrs.  Potters,  who  fawns  upon  her  in  the  hopes  of  getting  some- 
thing out  of  her :  which  Minnie,  taken  in  by  fulsome  flattery,  is 
too  dense  to  see.'  (I  am  again  quoting.)  The  Tory  grande 
dame  of  the  place  is  Lady  Leyton,  and  the  Leytons  and  the 
Vivians,  though  Minnie  apparently  ignores  or  forgets  it,  are  old 
family  friends.  Lord  Leyton  is  a  builder  of  model  cottages  and 
Lady  Leyton  is  one  of  the  kindest  old  women  in  the  world,  *  a 
friend  of  the  poor/  whose-pony  carriage  if  not  at  one  cottage  door 
is  at  another.  Into  this  Conservative  Arcadia  poor  Minnie,  backed 
by  Mrs,  Vivian's  bete  Tioifd-rMrs,  Potters — and  armoured  with  all 
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the  courage  that  cmde  feminine  Radicalism  inspires,  is  about  to 
penetrate.  Do  you  think  she  will  escape  intact  ?  Charles,  Minnie 
and  the  babies  were  at  Vivian-End  in  Easter  week.  Little  Harry 
had  some  unusual  experiences  and  came  running  in  from  the 
garden  in  hot-haste  to  say,  *  Mim,  Mim,  I  hear  the  slugs  eating 
Gran's  flowers.' 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  ancient  vineyards  in  Britain 
is,  I  see,  discussed  in  one  of  the  newspapers.  There  were  vine- 
yards  at  Ely,  at  all  events,  a  very  long  while  ago,  according  to  the 
Latin  rhyme,  which  was  Englished  long  ago  too.  I  was  too  lazy 
to  send  the  rhyme  to  the  newspaper — but  here  is  the  17th  Century 
Englished  version  for  you : — 

Foot  things  of  Elie  Towne  much  spoken  are 
The  Leaden  Lanthome,  Maries  Chappel  rare 
The  mighty  Mil-hill  in  the  Minster  field 
And  fruitful  Vineyards  which  sweet  Wines  do  yield. 

Good-bye  for  now,  Dickory,  and  write  again  soon. 
*  Je  prie  a  Dieu  que  il  vous  doint  ce  que  vostre  ceur  desir.' 

Elizabeth. 

XIV. 

Sir  Richard  Etchingham,  Tolcame,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 

Etchingharriy  London. 

My  dear  Elizabeth, — Charles  has  sent  me  a  proof  or  early 
copy  of  his  address  to  the  electors  of  the  Clayshott  division. 
There  is  a  long  paragraph  about  ground  values  and  betterment, 
the  utility  of  which  in  a  Dampshire  farming  district  is  not  obvious 
to  my  mind  ;  but  then  I  don't  understand  home  politics.  Also 
the  inevitable  denunciation  of  frontier  wars,  which  I  suspect  will 
not  be  relished,  as  a  Clayshott  man  has  got  his  promotion  as 
sergeant-major,  and  has  been  writing  home  enthusiastic  letters 
about  Johnny  Gurkha  (this  information  is  not  from  my  venerable 
Egeria,  Mrs.  Tallis,  but  from  the  gossip  of  the  last  parish  council 
meeting).  Also  the  iniquity  of  the  Indian  laws  against  the 
native  press  (there  are  no  press  laws  and  no  distinction  between 
native  or  vernacular  and  Anglo-Indian  publications,  and  the  *  Anglo- 
Indian  community '  has  turned  against  the  Government  on  that 
question  just  because  they  most  properly  refused  to  make  any  such 
distinction,  but  that  is  a  detail  which  I  shall  not  impart  to  Charles, 
as  he  would  not  believe  a  prejudiced  official).     Also  a  jeremiad  on 
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^  the  wickedness  of  subaidisiog  landlords :  I  believe  the  landlords  in 
that  part  of  Dampshire  happen  to  be  popular.  But  you  will 
donbtlesB  have  a  copy  of  the  thing  too,  with  or  without  official 
commentary.  For  my  pari,  I  must  follow  the  example  of  higher 
Powers  by  issuing  a  proclamation  of  strict  neutrality. 

Mr.  Weekes  has  negotiated  an  exchange  of  duty,  to  the  relief 
of  all  parties.  I  don't  much  think  we  shall  see  bim  here 
again. 

Tracy  is  very  well  and  happy,  though  we  cannot  get  Merlin 
to  treat  him  with  anything  better  than  dignified  acquiescence. 
Merlin  has  arrived  at  the  stage  of  the  very  holy  Brabman  who, 
having  fulfilled  all  bis  duties  as  a  householder,  left  a  son  to  main- 
tain the  family  sacrifices,  and  mastered  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Upanishads,  retires  from  the  world  and  spends  the  rest  of  bia  life 
in  pure  meditation :  which,  being  reduced  to  terms  of  caniue 
philosophy,  signifies  that  Merlin  has  ceased  to  bunt  rabbits,  and 
is  almost  indifferent  to  the  mention  of  rats. 

If  Mrs,  \'i\'ian  knew  anything  about  Christian  art.,  says  the 
"N'ioar,  she  would  know  tliat  the  prevalence  of  the  skull  and 
crosa-bones  business  in  churches  dates  from  the  Kenaissauce, 
rather  late  in  that,  and  not  from  the  Middle  Ages.  This,  of 
course,  said  I,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  any  common  Athenian 
stonemason,  from  the  days  of  Pericles  to  those  of  the  Anto- 
nines  (let  us  say,  to  be  on  the  safe  side),  could  make  a 
dignified  and  graceful  work  of  art  of  a  funeral  monument,  and 
certainly  the  average  modem  sculptor,  let  alone  stonemason, 
can't.  Ko,  says  the  \'icar,  but  that  is  not  because  he  is  oppressed 
by  superstitious  ideas ;  it  is  because  he  generally  has  no  ideas 
at  all.  We  agreed  that  professing  and  calling  oneself  a 
heathen  does  not  suffice  to  make  one  an  artist  ;  and  also,  India 
having  taught  me  to  be  patient  before  many  mysteries,  I  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  FoUett  that  we  really  know  neit  to  nothing  about 
the  conditions — beyond  the  obvious  ones  of  available  material, 
adequate  skill  of  handicraft,  and  a  certain  superfluity  of  wealth 
and  leisure — which  determine  an  epoch  of  great  art  or  good  taste, 
bo  we  know,  by  the  way,  whether  the  Athenians  of  the  clasciic 
age  u'ould  not  have  admired,  if  they  had  ever  had  the  chance,  our 
inventions  which  are  denounced  in  their  name  ?  Indian  princes 
— able  ones  too — who  live  in  a  splendid  harmony  of  form  and 
colour,  the  envy  of  European  artists,  delight  in  our  musical  boxes 
4nd  childish  mechanical  toys,     go  did  Italian  poblemen  in  thf 
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fleventeenth  centnry,  as  witness  Lassels's  '  Voyage  of  Italy.'     Antf^ 
are  we  not  wriDging  our  hands  to  Bee  the  abominations  of  Brnesels 
and  Kidderminster  patterns  spoiling  the  design  of  Asiatic  carpets  ? 
Bad  taste,  one  fears,  is  at  least  as  catching  as  good. 

By  the  way,  you  have  not  seen  Lassels,  at  least  not  my  copy  : 
the  spoils  of  Brindisi,  where  it  had  drifted  somehow  to  that 
pleasant  little  book-shop  on  the  quay  where  a  German  couple  are 
delighted  to  sell  you  the  comic  pictures  of  Munich.  I  meant  to 
bring  it  to  town,  but  forgot,  '  The  Voyage  of  Italy,  or  a  compleat 
journey  through  Italy.  In  Two  Parts.  With  the  C7(nr«cifr8  of  the 
People,  and  the  Description  of  the  Chief  Tovjtis,  Churcfies,  Monas- 
teriea,  Tomba,  Libraries,  Paltaces,  Villa's,  Gardens,  Pictures, 
Statues,  and  Antiquities.  As  also  of  the  Interest,  Qovernmeni, 
MicIieSy  Force,  &c.,  of  ail  the  Princes.  With  Instructions  con- 
cerning Travel.  By  Kichard  Ijassels,  Gent.,  who  Travelled  through 
Italy  Five  times,  as  Tutor  to  several  of  the  English  Nobility  and 
Gentry.  Never  before  E,\tant.  Newly  Printed  at  Paris,  and  are 
to  he  sold  in  London,  by  John  Starkey,  at  the  Mitre  in  Fleet-sireft 
near  Temple-Barr,  1670.'  An  ample  title  this  for  a  plain  squat 
little  book  of  just  under  450  pages.  The  author  was  an  English 
Catholic.  His  highest  epithet  of  praise  is  '  neat ' :  St.  Peter's  at 
Eome,  if  I  remember  right,  is  '  exceeding  neat,'  At  Florence  he 
heard  that  there  had  been  such  a  person  as  Dante,  for  hementione 
among  other  famous  men  whose  tombs  you  may  see  in  the  Duomo 
'  Dante  the  Florentine  Poet,  whose  true  Picture  is  yet  to  be  seen 
here  in  a  red  gown.'  He  seems  to  have  thought  that  Joannes 
AcutiuB,  '  an  English  knight  and  General  anciently  of  the  Pisani,' 
ought  to  have  been  Sharpe  by  name,  and  to  have  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  Acutius  represents  Haxokwood.  JJir, 
Lassels  was  not  a  very  clever  man. 

What  really  interested  him  at  Florence  was  that  'by  special 
favour  we  got  the  sight  of  the  Great  Dukes  fair  DiamoTid.,  which 
he  ftlwayea  keeps  under  lock  and  key.  Its  absolutely  the  fairest  in 
Europe,  It  weigheth  138  carats,  and  its  almost  an  inch  thick: 
and  then  oar  Jewellers  will  tell  you  what  its  worth.'  And  where- 
ever  Lassels  went  he  was  on  the  look  out  for  such  matters  as 
fancy  clocks,  watches  in  a  walnut-shell,  and  '  wetting  sports ' — the 
unexpected  fountains  which  spring  up  to  surprise  the  unwary  visitor 
in  great  men's  gardens.  I  have  heard  that  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
Italian  jest,  which  continued  in  fashion  well  into  the  eighteenth 
.    century,  is  extant  and  in  good  order  at  Chatsworth.    Why  did 
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net  tbe  Italtan  adventurers  who  left  their  mark  on  the  domestic 
architecture  and  decoration  of  Indian  noblemen  introduce  '  wetting 
sports  '  as  a  regular  part  of  the  ornaments  that  no  prince's  palace 
should  be  without  ?  The  princes  of  the  Mogul  period  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  to  them.  Want  of  engineering  resourceSj 
perhaps,  though  the  hydraulics  required  for  that  kind  of  diversion 
are  Bimple  enough. 

Jem  has  been  investigating  the  roads  north  of  Ixindon  {I  think 
he  bad  some  examination  or  conference  at  Mill  Hilt),  and  Bends 
me  a  savage  growl  at  the  Middlesex  County  Council  for  the  state 
in  which  they  leave  their  roads  in  those  parts.  Riding  down 
from  >[iU  Hill  to  Hendou,  he  says,  is  like  being  tossed  in  s 
blanket  among  sacks  full  of  stones;  and  the  steep  places  are 
really  almoft  dangerous,  by  reason  of  their  roughness,  to  any 
one  but  an  experienced  rider— not  merely  '  dangerous '  in  tbe 
danger-board  sense,  which,  in  the  home  counties  at  any  rate, 
means,  with  very  few  exceptions,  that  you  can  ride  down  with 
care  in  ordinary  conditions  of  weather  and  surface. 

Jem  also  says  that  he  is  pleased  with  Arthur's  promise  of  scholar- 
ship, which  he  took  some  little  pains  to  look  into.  He  greatly 
approves  the  old  Eton  plan  of  letting  boys  read  the  classics  in 
considerable  masses  and  acquire  a  feeling  for  them  as  literature, 
instead  of  treating  them  as  repertories  of  linguistic  puzzles. 
There  is  plenty  of  time  at  the  University  to  find  out  how  hard  the 
hard  places  of  easy  authors  really  are.  But,  Jem  says,  there  are 
really  no  easy  I^atiu  authors  and  ve-ry  few  Greek. 

I  wonder  whether  Tennyson's  'Promise  of  May'  contains  a 
cryptic  allusion  to  May  weather.  It  is  strange  that  the  name 
of  that  poetic  month  is  conspicuous  in  the  two  least  good  pieces  of 
work  he  ever  did  (the  other  being  the  May  Queen).  Mr.  Follett 
remembers  Tennyson  once  saying,  a  long  time  ago,  that  an 
English  summer  was  hke  living  in  an  undressed  salad.  All  the 
neighbours  are  grumbling  at  the  unseasonable  weather.  I  think 
of  what;  the  sun  is  now  in  the  desert  round  Bikanir,  and  feel  like 
Anson's  sailors  when  they  hailed  the  '  chearful  gray  sky  '  on  the 
Peruvian  coast  after  a  long  baking  in  the  south  seas. 

Yonr  loving  brother, 

DlCKORT. 

P.S. — I  must  Bend  you  Lassels  by  post,     He  will  amuse  you. 
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Misa  Elizabeth  Etchi-ngham.  to  Sir  Richard  Etchingham. 

Dear  Sir,  dear  Sir  Kichabd,  dearest  Dickoby, — I  feel  oroeBer 
than  words  can  say.  So  enraged  indeed  have  I  become  that 
fortunate  for  yon  in  it  that  you  are  not  within  reach,  for  I  have 
pent-up  grumbles  and  growls  enough  to  last  from  to-day  till 
Christmas.  Jly  temper,  I  find,  ia  not  of  the  kind  that  improves 
with  keeping,  and  I  make  up  for  persistent  aelf-control  by  indulg- 
ing the  accumulation  of  the  very  spirit  that  I  long  roBisted,  You 
know  how  I  have  preached,  if  you  don't  know  how  I  have  practised, 
forbearance  with  Laura  since  we  came  to  London.  I  really  have 
toiled  and  moiled  to  throw  oil  on  the  troubled  family  waters,  and 
have  found  a  thonsand  reasons  that  don't  exist  for  Charles's  lapses 
in  the  way  of  vifliting  his  relations,  for — for  everything,  in  Bhort, 
of  which  Laura  complains.  And  now,  suddenly  I  see  myself 
wishing  to  stir  up  every  dormant  evil  passion  and  embroil  each 
member  of  the  family. 

I  begin  to  think  that  you  were  right  in  suggesting  that 
existence  with  Laura  is  unworkable.  We  shall  never  amalgamate, 
and  you  cannot  imagine  how  extraordinarily  jealous  she  is  in  the 
pettiest  matters.  At  present,  you  away,  she  has  fixed  upon  my 
relations  with  Harry  as  a  personal  calamity.  Harry  has  reached 
the  point  in  his  falling  in  love  process  at  which,  if  be  cannot  talk 
to  Cynthia,  he  must  talk  of  her,  and,  as  even  the  dumb  speak 
when  thus  bewitched,  Harry,  who  in  normal  frames  of  mind  is 
not  taciturn,  now,  whenever  the  opportunity  offers,  pours  forth  a 
perfect  torrent  of  words  on  the  subject  of  Cynthia's  perfections. 
Mrs,  Vivian  now-a-days,  or  rather  now-a-nights,  takes  Cynthia  to 
and  fro  pretty  often  (Cynthia  and  Blanche  have  struck  up  a 
friendship),  and  the  evenings  that  Harry  and  I  spend  at  home  he 
looks  upon  as  hours  set  apart  for  the  expounding  of  bis  hopes  and 
bis  fears.  And  here  comes  in  Laura's  latest  and  largest  grievance. 
She  bitterly  resents  my  sitting  below  with  Harry  and  his  cigar- 
ettes after  dinner  whiht  she  writes  letters  in  the  drawing-room. 
Why,  please,  miy  not  I  sii  with  my  own  brother,  or  with  anybody 
else's  brother,  for  all  that,  and  not  be  treated  as  if  I  had  broken 
every  law,  human  and  divine  ?  It  is  absurd.  H  Laura  chose  to 
use  the  sense  with  which  I  suppose  an  indulgent  Providence  pro- 
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vided  her,  would  not  she  know  that  you,  Harry,  and  I  must 
more  to  each  other  than  she  is  to  us  ?    But  she  will  not  acquiesce. 

When  first  we  came  to  I^oudon  Harry  did  not  trouble  about 
her  one  way  or  the  other,  but  accepted  her  ^  he  does  the  stair- 
carpet — as  part  of  the  furnishings  of  the  house,  though  the  atair- 
carpet  happily  does  not  rise  up  and  require  of  each  wanderer  who 
returns  a  map  indicaliiig  with  Ordnance  Survey  exactitude  the 
course  of  his  wanderings.  But  during  the  last  week  or  two  Harry 
has  come  to  consider  I^ura  the  personification  of  his  life's  evil. 
He  thinks  she  means  to  marry  Cynthia  to  Sir  Augustus.  And 
really  I  don't  know  that  she  does  not. 

Laura,  you  see,  as  befits  her  unimaginative  nature,  has  the 
greatest  possible  respect  for  this  world's  goods ;  a  '  comfortable 
establishment,'  massive  diamonds  in  obtrusively  solid  setting, 
powdered  footmen,  and  carriage  horses,  with  hearing  reins  cruelly 
tightened,  are  all  things  for  which,  in  her  opinion,  to  give  thanks 
kneeling  in  church.  The  crowned  peacock  crests  poised  upon 
the  Pampes ford-Royal  gates,  and  let  into  every  available  stretch 
of  bricks  and  mortar — Sir  Augustus  has  shown  us  photograjiba  of 
Pampesford- Royal — would  not  bore  her  or  have  anything  of  the 
ridiculous  about  them  to  her  eyes.  Cynthia  is  her  niece,  and  her 
pretty-well  penniless  niece,  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that, 
from  I^ura's  standpoint,  the  marriage  is  not  only  desirable,  but 
supremely  advantageoup.  If  Cynthia  was  of  Laura's  fibre,  it 
might  not  be  wholly  disastrous,  but  Cynthia,  as  women  are  apt  to 
do  more  or  less,  inherits  her  father's  temperament,  I  fancy,  and 
to  Ckdonel  Leagrave  loaves  and  fishes  never  seemed  to  count  for 
much.  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  The  fact  that  Harry  is  my 
brother  both  drives  me  on  and  holds  me  back.  Harry  is  a  poor 
man,  and  to  marry  Harry  would  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
vulgar  world  and  all  who  serve  Mammon,  a  jwor  marriage.  And 
that  thought  restrains  me  when  I  feel  I  must  go  to  this  motherless 
Cynthia  and  tell  her  that  she  had  better  fling  her  life  into  the 
gutter  than  marry  some  one  for  whom  she  does  not  care.  She  is 
an  unsophisticated  child,  and  is  it  not  criminal  to  stand  by  and  let 
BO  mercenary  a  marriage  come  to  pass  ?  If  Harry  were  not  in 
the  running,  or  were  I  wholly  sure  that  Cynthia  is  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  things  which  money-bags  cannot  pay  for  are  the  worth- 
having  things,  I  would  make  over  my  opinion  to  her  forthwith  ; 
but  as  it  is,  I  don't  know  about  bringing  pressure  to  bear  ?  She 
is  open  to  influence,  and  is  readier  to  succumb  than  to  oppose, 
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and  my  wordB  possibly  might  carry  undue  weight.  Do  please  teB ' 
me  what  you  think. 

I  unfolded  the  story  of  my  own  encounters  with  Sir  Augustus 
to  Harry.  I  thought  that  the  present  turn  of  affairs  demanded 
that  I  should.  At  first  he  laughed  loudly,  and  then,  poor  fellow, 
he  sUd  back  into  gloom,  and  said  in  doleful  accents,  'The  ass 
evidently  means  to  marry." 

Sir  Augustus  at  present  '  waits'  upon  us  (no  other  word  seems 
to  fit  the  grandiloquent  proceeding)  with  the  superfluous  regu- 
larity of  General  Leit^  when,  with  his  suite,  he  came  daily  to  ask 
the  Duke  of  'Wellington  how  he  had  passed  the  night,  even  when 
the  Duke's  night  had  been  pa^^sed  in  the  trenches.  And  he  is 
received  by  Laura  with  a  far  fuller  measure  of  cordiality  than  the 
politeness  of  the  Spanish  Commander-in-Chief  drew  from  the  Duke. 

■When  I  attempt  to  sound  her  as  to  the  object  of  the  surplus 
visitations,  she  looks  mysterious  and  rings  the  bell  for  Blake, 
with  some  such  excuse  as  that  she  needs  eau  de  Cologne,  or 
wishes  to  change  her  shoes.  You  will  probably  think  that  it  is 
impossible  for  Cynthia  to  accept  Sir  Augustus,  as  you  only  know 
him  as  a  pompous,  middle-aged  (or  to  quote  Mrs.  Vivian) 
medieval  hore ;  hut  Cynthia  is  young  enough  and  undeveloped 
enough,  morally  and  mentally,  to  marry,  at  Laura's  bidding, 
almost  anybody.  She  thinks  Sir  Augustus  '  very  good  uatured.' 
She  thinks  Harry  '  very  good  natnred,'  too.  She  is  right,  but  it 
is  not  good  nature  that  forces  Sic  Augustus,  puffing  and  panting, 
up  these  stairs  daily,  nor  ia  it  good  nature  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word  that  sends  Harry  from  his  soup  to  the  front  door  if, 
in  answer  to  Cynthia's  inquiries  at  dinner-time,  TurnbuU  reluc- 
tantly admits  that  Trelawney  was  seen  to  go  up  the  area  steps, 
but  not  to  come  down  them  again.  I  witnessed  another  instance 
of  Harry's  imperturbable  good  nature  yesterday.  Instead  of  keeping 
an  appointment  at  his  club,  he  held  the  feathered  forms  of  Blair 
and  AthoU  whilst  Cynthia,  armed  with  gilded  scissors  in  the  form 
of  a  stork,  shortened  the  claws  of  the  beloved  birds. 

Now  I  have  your  letter.  Thank  you  for  it  and  for  the  book. 
You  may  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  European  politics,  but  the 
science  of  conveying  your  opinion  upon  the  politics  of  others 
seems,  my  dear  Sir,  within  jour  ken.  From  the  comments 
ftocompanying  the  extracts  from  Charles's  address,  I  don't  some- 

J^nr  fency  that  the  balance  of  parties  is  likely  to  be  changed  by 

Hftr 'brother's  Dampshire  exploits? 
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I  wonder  if  our  nineteenth-century  handicraft  monstrosities 
will  be  the  curios  of  the  twenty-second  century?  Time  can 
hardly  succeed  in  making  Kidderminster  carpets  and  early 
Victorian  furniture  beautiful,  but  Time  may  make  them  quaint. 
Even  the  portrait  of  a  provincial  mayor,  when  300  years  have 
passed  over  its  head,  may  come  to  have  a  certain  cachet.  I  don't 
think  that  some  of  our  old  Etchinghams  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
grim  Sir  Nicholas  with  his  thumb  in  his  magnificent  chain  for 
example,  can  have  beautified  the  walls  when  first  hung. 
^  Perhaps  at  last  will  be  discovered  the  laws  that  govern  artistic 
achievement,  and  the  conditions  that  help  or  hinder  the  sowing, 
the  flowering,  and  the  seed-time  of  art.  What  a  thing  it  would 
be  if  research  enabled  the  chemists  to  furnish  the  London  County 
Council  with  soil  and  even  climate,  congenial  to  the  aesthetic 
growth.  Can  soil,  influence  the  choice  of  medium?  Pastel 
should  flourish  on  chalk,  water-colour  on  sand  or  gravel,  and  oil 
on  clay,  talking  nonsense,  it  seems  to  me. 

Minnie,  guided  by  Mrs.  Potters  (of  whom  Harry  irreverently 
speaks  as  Mrs.  Potters'  Bar),  addressed  a  Clayshott  mothers' 
meeting,  I  hear,  and  spoke  to  the  *  mothers,'  a  body  of  substantial 
and  comfortable  women,  of  the  abomination  of  female  out-of-door 
labour.  The  worthy  mothers  were  greatly  incensed,  and  met  the 
expression  of  Minnie's  sjTnpathy  for  women  field-workers  as  would 
Laura,  did  Mrs.  Vivian  include  her  when  commiserating  the 
hardships  of  washerwomen. 

Stephen  does  not  forget,  if  you  do,  his  wish  to  visit  Tolcarne. 

He  is  quite  pleasant,  and  I  think  that  he  and  Minnie  would 

amuse  one  another  if  under  your  roof  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

But  that  is  your  aflfair,  not  mine.     Stephen  thinks  to  glean  some 

West  country-folk  lore  from  Mr.  Follett,  some  of  the  legends  that 

dub  Sir  Francis  Drake  with  a  wizardry  akin  to  that  with  which 

the   Italian  peasants  endowed  Virgil.     From   me   he  can   get 

nothing  but  the  well-known  superstition  that  Sir  Francis  leads 

the  wad  Hunt  over  Dartmoor,  and  rises  to  join  in  the  revels  at 

the  beating  at  Buckland  Abbey  of  the  drum  he  carried  round 

the  world.     With  this  old  epitaph  Stephen's  monograph  is  to 

close : — 

V Where  Drake  first  found,  there  last^he  lost  his  name, 
And  for  a  tomb  left  nothing  bnt  his  fame. 
His  body's  buried  under  some  great  wave, 
The  sea  that  was  his  glorj  is  his  grave/ 
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Now  Alice  Newton  has  fallen  ill,  and  your  friend  Mr.  Shipley 
is  unhappy  about  her.  Colonel  Newton  bo  far  has  not  realised  that 
wailing  robes  with  reason  might  be  donned.  I  felt  sure  that  she 
would  collapse.  She  was  always  a  fugitive  creature,  and  of  late 
she  has  looked  intangible  as  one  of  Maeterlinck's  dream -worn  bd. 
ir-he  eaid  to  me  the  other  day,  '  You  see,  one  can  be  dead  and  be 
Btill  going  about  and  people  don't  know  that  one  is  dead.  That 
is  the  curious  part  of  it.'  Her  old  nurse,  who  waa  the  child's 
nurse  too,  appeared  when  I  ■went  to  see  Alice  yesterday,  and, 
though  I  tried  to  stop  her,  she  would,  undeterred  by  Mr.  Shipley's 
presence,  tell  me  of  Alice's  misery  since  the  child  died,  '  Mrs. 
Newton,  M'm,  she  would  come  wandering  up  into  the  room  that 
was  the  day-nursery,  at  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  walk  up  and  down  and  cry  by  the  hour.'  Mr.  Shipley  is 
devoted  to  his  sister,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  him.  When  you 
come  to  London  you  must  hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  him. 
He  asks  for  Tolcame  news  frequently. 

Would  you  hke  a  copy  of  "Willughby's  Birds — ■'  The  Ornitho- 
logy of  Francis  Willughby  of  Middleton  in  the  County  of  War- 
wick, Esq.' — the  text  in  English,  Jjondon,  1678  ?  X.auis  met  me 
the  other  evening  on  the  doorstep  with  the  book  under  my  arm. 
I  saw  it  lying  in  a  dim,  dusty  shop  to  which  I  repaired  in  search 
of  something  else,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  leave  it.  Laura 
hates  old  books,  looking  upon  them  but  as  dust-catchers  and 
germ-carriers.  When  reigning  at  Tolcame  she  put  John  Florio 
into  a  room  with  a  sulphur  candle,  to  my  intense  indignation. 
The  Willughby  is  hardly  a  pocket-volume,  and  1  could  not  conceal 
it,  as,  to  save  an  argument,  I  would  have  done.  '  What  iu  the 
world  is  the  use  of  such  a  book  to  you,  Elizabeth  ? '  Laura  in- 
quired. 'I  shall  give  it  to  liichard,'  I  said;  so  don't  turn  me 
into  a  liar  by  refusing  it.  The  Willughby  will  be  happier  at 
Tolcame  than  in  Hans  Place, 

TubUcation  brings  strange  shelf- fellows,  I  thought,  as  I  glanced 
at  the  books  in  our  book-case  this  morning.  Laura's  Marie 
Corelli,  Edna  Lyall  and  then  Herrick,  and  Catullus  all  in  a  row. 
H  contrast  is  attractive,  Maeterlinck  and  Dr.  Johnson,  cheek  by 
jowl,  as  we  have  them  here,  are  desirable.  (Dr.  Johnson  ;  '  Sir, 
you  are  a  fool,'  MaeterUnck  :  '  I  am  not  happy.  I  am  not 
happy.')  For  myself,  as  in  the  long  run  I  prefer  a  chime  to  a 
clash,  a  harmony  to  a  discord,  I  have  half  a  mind  to  carry 
M*et«rUnck  to  Mr,  Vivian  presently.     Mr.  Vivian  (a  figure  ot 
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eilence  not  of  epeech,  to  quote  his  wife)  buys  a  Burne-Jones  when- 
ever he  can  get  one.  When  Bume-.Tones  is  on  the  wall  Maeter- 
linck should  be  in  the  book-case.  Do  invent  a  conversation 
between  M.  Maeterlinck  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  mention  too  what 
M,  Maeterlinck  would  say  to  a  Hogarth,  and  Dr.  Johnson  to  a 
Burn  e- Jones. 

Now,  good-bye,  I  have  rather  written  out  my  eviltemperand 
no  longer  feel  that  everyone  is  trying  to  beat  the  record  of  his  or  her 
past  troublesomeness.  I  begin  to  reproach  myself  also  for  my 
denunciation  of  Laura.  However,  i  t  shall  go  (there  is  nothing  like 
a  remorse  for  paring  down  ill-temper  to  reasonable  dimensions),  and 
please  don't  be  a  hundred  years  answering.  I  am  impatient 
to  hear  what  you  think  about  the  Harry-Cynthia-Laura-Sir 
Augustus  affair.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  expect  the  worst — 
Cynthia  being  a  childish  creature,  used  to  authority,  and  of  the 
stuff  of  which  victims  are  made,  whilst  Laura,  in  her  quiet  way, 
is  obstinate  as  the  Pope's  mule.  Sometimes  I  wish  that  Harry 
would  propose  to  Cynthia,  and  have  done  with  it.  But  he  thinks 
by  so  doing  he  might  lose  the  little  he  has  got.  I  don't,  as  you 
see,  know  what  to  say  or  to  leave  unsaid,  and  don't  agree  with 
myself  for  five  minutes  consecutively.  I  .shall  try  and  reduce  my 
thoughts  to  order  by  reading  your  little  old  book.  I>aura  dines 
with  Mrs.  Carstairs  to-night.  Harry  is  bidden  somewhere  whither 
Mis.  Vivian  is  conveying  Cynthia.  Sir  Augustus  is  decorating 
with  his  presence  a  Primrose  I^eague  Entertainment,  so  the  family 
and  the  family's  adjunct  are  happily  disposed  of,  and  I  shall  spend 
the  evening  with  Trelawney  and  'The  Voyage  of  Italy.' 
Vour  obedient  servant,  your  loving  sister. 

Eliza  iiETH. 

.    XVL 
So-  Jtichard  Etchingkam  to  Miaa  Elizabeth  Etchin>jham. 

My  deak  Elizabeth, — You  shall  have  a  short  and  prompt 
answer  for  once.  Why  can't  you  send  Cynthia  here  along  with 
Stephen  ?  It  would  put  her  out  of  harm's  way  for  a  while  at  any 
rate,  and  give  you  time  and  occasions  to  test  your  conjectures. 

This  is  sickening  stuff  about  poor  marriages.  What  had 
Mftggie  and  I  before  we  married,  and  what  had  we  not  after- 
wards ? There — ^yoa  know  there  are  some  things  I  cannot  put 

on  paper  even  to  you. 
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Don't  be  worried  out  of  your  evening  sessions  with  Harry, 
whatever  you  do  ;  and  be  firm.  The  head  of  the  family  is  with 
you  for  whatever  that  office  is  worth  in  this  present  Kali  Yug. 

Yours  ever, 

XVII. 

From  Lady  Etchingham,  83  HaTia  Place,  to  Sir  Richard 

Etchingham,  Tolcame. 

My  dear  Richard, — I  have  not  seen  your  letter,  but  I  under- 
stand from  Elizabeth  that  you  have  kindly  invited  Cynthia  to 
Tolcame  for  Whitsuntide. 

I  am  sure  that  Cynthia  would  be  very  pleased  to  be  with 
Margaret,  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  quite  see  how  it  can  be 
managed  just  at  present.  Elizabeth,  who  has  been  very  much 
taken  up  with  Mrs.  Newton  lately,  proposes,  I  now  suddenly  hear, 
to  start  off  with  her  to  the  sea  for  a  few  days  next  week.  You 
know  what  Elizabeth  is  when  she  takes  people  up  violently,  and 
how  impulsive.  Mr.  Shipley,  Mrs.  Newton's  brother,  called  last 
evening  to  say  that  the  doctors  suggest  change  of  air  for  Mrs, 
Newton,  whose  health  has  been,  I  believe,  very  unsatisfactory 
lately  from  insomnia  and  nervous  exhaustion,  and  would  Elizabeth 
be  persuaded  to  go  too,  as  his  sister  had  an  invalid's  fancy  to  have 
Elizabeth  with  her.  I  do  not  myself  see  the  need,  as  if  Mrs. 
Newton  does  not  consider  her  husband  sufficient  escort,  there  is  a 
sister-in-law — a  Mrs.  Ware — quite  willing  to  be  of  use  and 
accustomed  to  illness.  I  remember  her  telling  me  the  first  time 
I  met  her  that  Mr.  Ware  had  been  completely  paralysed  for  five 
years  before  he  died.  Also,  as  I  told  Elizabeth,  I  think  it  quite 
possible  that  Mr.  Shipley  just  suggested  her  accompanying  Mrs. 
Newton,  thinking  she  might  enjoy  the  trip.  She  often  speaks  of 
her  dislike  of  London,  which  is,  I  think,  a  mistake.  Mrs.  Newton, 
I  fear,  is  on  the  verge  of  melancholia,  and  would  really  be  best 
left  with  her  husband,  who  no  doubt  understands  her  temperament. 

If  Elizabeth  is  to  be  away  for  several  days  with  her  friend,  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  Cynthia  would  not  consent  to  leave  me  wholly 
alone,  much  as  I  should  like  her  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to 
Tolcame.  My  eyes  have  troubled  me  a  good  deal  lately,  and  I 
have  rheumatic  gout  in  my  hands   (from  weakness.  Dr.  Bowles 

),  and  to  sit  alone,  unoccupied,  though  I  am  quite  willing  to 
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undergo  it  if  Elizabeth  thinks  it  will  amuse  her  to  be  with  Mrs. 
Newton,  is  not,  I  know,  what  others  would  choose  for  me.  I 
really  quite  think  also  that  for  Cynthia's  own  sake  it  is  better  for 
her  to  remain  quietly  at  home  till  the  weather  is  more  settled. 
You  have  had  heavy  rains  I  hear  from  Mrs.  Follitt,  and  dear 
Tolcame,  of  course,  is  damp.  I  always  considered  the  roof  faulty. 
I  hope  you  have  had  no  recurrence  of  your  old  attacks,  and  with 
love  to  Margaret  and  yourself, 

BeUeve  me, 

Affectionately  yours, 

Lauba  F.  Etchingham. 

XVIII. 
From  Miss  Elizabeth  Etchingham  to  Sir  Richard  Etchingham. 

Deakest  Dickory, — Thanks  very  much  for  your  letter.  It  was 
just  exactly  what  I  wanted,  and  it  has  stiffened  me.  Cynthia 
would  be  perfectly  content  at  Tolcame  with  Margaret  and  Stephen, 
and  he  and  she  can  travel  down  together.  I  will  propose  it  at 
once,  and  I  should  hardly  think  that  Laura's  hard-worked  team 
of  phantom  lions  could  be  trotted  out  to  block  this  path. 

I  am  summoned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  rumour  reports 

Mr.  Shipley's  arrival  with  a  message  from  Alice.     So  here  endeth 

this  epistle. 

Your  loving  sister, 

Elizabeth. 

P.S. — Send  me  a  supplementary  letter  soon,  and  in  it  wrap  up 
a  recipe  for  patience  and  a  right  judgment  in  all  things. 

XIX. 

Sir  Richard  Etchingham  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Etchingham. 

My  dear  Elizabeth, — Let  a  pleasant  thing  come  first.  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  have  Willughby's  Birds ;  the  rather  that  I  had 
almost  forgotten  what  home  birds  are  like.  Did  I  ever  tell  you 
that  among  the  great  Akbar's  accomplishments  was  a  lively 
interest  in  the  natural  history  of  Hindustan  ?  The  work  of  ency- 
clopaedic Indian  statistics  (or  as  near  statistics  as  Asiatic  scribes 
could  get)  compiled  under  his  charge  includes  elaborate  figures  of 
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Indian  plants.  I  wish  the  ingenious  Mr.  Traill  would  add  a 
dialogue  between  Elizabeth  and  Akbar,  wherever  they  ought 
to  be,  to  his  '  New  Luciau.'  Akbar  deserves  to  be  in  the  eagle's 
eye  in  the  sphere  of  Jupiter,  whether  Dante'a  principles  could 
make  room  for  him  there  or  not.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  Eliz^ 
beth.  Akbar  could  have  taught  her  not  to  scamp  the  supplies  of 
stores  and  amnmnition  to  her  fleet.  If  ever  the  Government  of 
India  gets  a  piping  time  of  peace  before  the  coining  of  the  Cocq- 
figruea,  there  ought  to  l^e  an  adequate  life  of  Akbar  prodaoed 
by  a  combination  of  European  and  Indian  scholarship.  He  wanted, 
like  P'rederick  II,  some  centuries  earlier,  to  do  more  than  was 
possible  for  any  one  man,  including  the  foundation  of  a  univei^ 
religion.  liut  be  was  a  magnificently  ambitious  prince,  and  his 
peccadillos  were  trifling  as  the  sins  of  Eastern  despots  go.  There 
should  also  be  a  great  publication  of  his  architecture  at  Fatehpur- 
Sikri.  that  city  of  palaces  which  stands  to  this  day  deserted,  but 
not  ruined.  It  is  more  impressive  in  some  ways  than  any  of  the 
show  monuments  of  Delhi  or  Agra. 

The  British  public  does  not  appreciate  the  'New  Lucian,' I 
fear,  perhaps  never  will.  Mr.  Traill's  humour  is  too  subtle  for  the 
general.  But  there  will  always  be  a  select  number  to  delight  in 
it.  His  work,  if  it  is  not  so  brilliant  as  Landor's,  is  free  from 
Landor's  prejudices  and  crankiness,  and  the  violent  disproportions 
introduced  by  them  into  Landor's  Imaginary  Conversations ; 
and  sometimes  it  rises  to  a  note  of  historic  tragedy,  as  in  the 
dialogue  between  Alexander  II.  and  Peter  the  Great.  If  you  ever 
meet  with  the  comments  of  the  tiinaanitish  press  on  the  Ezodos 
— written  by  Traill  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Kusso-TurldBh  war 
in  187G— grapple  those  few  leaves  without  fail.  But  you  won't, 
for  it  has  become  one  of  the  really  scarce  pamphlets  of  oar  time, 
and  I  doubt  if  it  is  to  be  had  for  money. 

Sir  Augustus's  proceedings  are  very  dark  to  me.  There  ie 
nothing  impossible  in  a  vulgar  ambitious  man  being  captivated 
by  a  fresh  pretty  face ;  and  yet  I  fancy  somehow  that  his  ambi- 
tion is  more  calculating,  and  can  hardly  conceive  that  ruling 
passion  being  dethroned.  Watch,  I  say  again,  and  keep  Harry 
out  of  despondency  if  you  cau.  Cynthia  is  unformed,  and  may 
change  her  mind  once  and  again  before  she  fixes  it ;  I  cherish 
hopes  that  the  final  direction  may  be  right. 

Stephen  Leagrave  has  settled  to  come  here  next  week,  with  a 
quite  neat  and  official  disquisition  on  Secondary  Education  thrown 
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in.  Charles  may  tackle  him  on  that  subject  if  he  likes,  and  give 
the  Clayshott  electors  the  benefit  of  the  result.  It  will  be  about 
as  useful  and  intelligible  to  them  as  the  other  matters  Charles  is 
committing  himself  to  in  his  address.  Here  come  by  the  same 
post  your  note,  and  a  gushing  billet  from  Minnie,  omitting  to 
specify  the  date  of  arrival,  for  which  I  particularly  asked,  so  there 
will  most  likely  be  a  morning  of  telegraphing ;  and  a  letter  from 
Laura,  who  is  verily  of  the  tribe  of  the  Duzakhis,  if  odious  virtues 
ever  made  anyone  so ;  I  enclose  it  for  your  edification.  You  see 
she  is  too  many  for  us  as  regards  my  little  plan  about  Cynthia. 
She  carefully  misspells  Mrs.  Follett's  name.  If  there  is  a  thing  I 
detest  it  is  misspelt  names. 

I  have  had  to  explain  to  several  people  that  Wei-hai-wei  is  not 
in  the  sphere  of  the  Indian  Political  Department,  and  that  a 
smoking  acquaintance  with  cheroots  does  not  make  one  an 
authority  on  Manila.  But  my  comparative  study  of  the  Parish 
and  the  North  Indian  Village  is  going  to  be  a  great  work. 

Your  loving  brother, 

BiCHARD. 
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GREAT  MEN:    THEIR  SIMPLICITY 
AND  IGNORANCE. 

The  study  of  the  characteristics  of  notable  personages,  past  and 
present,    yields    nothing    more    snrprising — certainly     nothing 
more    humorous — ^than    experiences    of   how    firequently    sim- 
plicity is  closely  allied  to  genius,  and  how  often  ignorance  of  the 
commonest  things    goes  hand-in-hand  with  profound  learning. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  largely  endowed  with  that  modesty 
or  simplicity  which  makes  a  great  man  almost  unconscious  of  his 
greatness.     He  met  a  lady  friend  who  was  going  to  see  a  model 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  remarked  to  her,    *Ah,  you're 
going  to  see  Waterloo!     It's  a  very  good  model;  I  was  at  the 
battle,  you  know.'    Surveying  a  field  of  battle,  he  could  detect 
almost  at  a  glance  the  weak  points  in  the  disposition  of  the  con- 
tending forces,  but  he  could  never  tell  whether  his  dinner  was 
cooked  well  or  ill.     A  first-rate  chef  was  in  the  employment  of 
Lord  Seaford,  who,  not  being  able  to  afford  to  keep  the  man, 
prevailed  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  engage  him.     Shortly 
after  entering  the  Duke's  service  the  chef  returned  to  his  former 
master  and  begged  him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  take  him  back, 
at  reduced  wages  or  none  at  all.     Lord  Seaford  asked,  'Has 
the  Duke  been  finding  fault  ? '     '  Oh,  no — he  is  the  kindest  and 
most  liberal  of  masters ;  but  I  serve  him  a  dinner  that  would  have 
made  Ude  or  Francatelli  burst  with  envy,  and  he  say  nothing  !     I 
go  out  and  leave  him  to  dine  on  a  dinner  badly  dressed  by  my 
cook  maid,  and  he  say  nothing.     Dat  hurt  my  feelings,  my  lord ! ' 
There  is  a  story  also  told  of  Mr.  Gladstone  which  would  show 
that  the  true  meaning  of  the  old  saying  *  Do  not  mix  your  drinks  * 
was  unknown  to  the  great  statesman.  It  is  said  to  have  been  his  habit 
to  let  the  wines  which  were  served  in  the  course  of  dinner  mobilise 
at  his  elbow,  and  during  a  pause  in  the  conversation  seize  the  glass 
that  happened  to  be  nearest.    On  one  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
had  refreshed  himself  as  usual  in  this  haphazard  way,  inveighed 
against  the  practice  of  mixing  wines.     It  was  respectfully  pointed 
out  to  him  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  this  very  act ;  but  he  ex- 
plained, to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  to  mix  wines  was  to  fill  up 
half  a  glass  of  champagne  from  the  port  decanter ! 

»kling,'  or  the  cross-examination  of  candidates  for  Parlia- 
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mentary  honours,  is  a  favourite  pastime  in  Scotland  during  election 
contests.  Mr.  John  Morley  was  asked  at  one  of  his  meetings 
during  his  wooing  of  the  constituency  of  Montrose,  *  Are  you  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  cess  and  stent?'  He  elevated  his 
eyebrows,  looked  perplexed  for  a  moment,  and  then  came  out, 
amid  general  laughter,  with  the  whimsical  confession,  *Eeally, 
gentlemen,  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  or  not.'  A  few  moments 
later  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  to  make  the  dire  admission 
that  he  did  not  know  the  diflFerence  between  white  and  yellow  trout. 
The  meeting  was  rather  pained.  Another  well-known  M.P., 
addressing  a  poHtical  meeting  some  time  ago,  hoping  thereby  to 
create  a  little  enthusiasm  amongst  the  working  men,  exclaimed, 

*  When  the  polling-day  comes,  you  good  fellows  must  stick  to  me 
like  bricks ! '  A  hardy  son  of  toil,  who  knew  from  experience  that 
bricks  had  no  adhesive  property,  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  hall 
and  said,  *  You  mean  like  mortar,  don't  you,  sir  ? '  Eoars  of 
laughter  greeted  this  correction  of  the  ignorance  of  the  candidate. 

The  following  amusing  extract  from  the  lately  published  work, 

*  Mr.  Gregory's  Letter  Box ' — which  contains  the  correspondence  of 
a  gentleman  who  Was  for  many  years  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland 
— shows  that  the  Ministers  responsible  for  the  good  government 
of  Ireland  early  in  the  century  were  so  ignorant  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  country  that  they  confounded  the  Ribbon  Society 
— a  widespread  agrarian  conspiracy — with  the  weavers  of  ribbon 
in  England : 

An  amateur  and  somewhat  officious  informer  writes  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  the 
Home  Secretary,  February  19,  1818 : 

*  I  am  an  inhabitant  of  Ballycastle,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Rihhon 
worJi  carrying  on ;  there  is  not  a  night  but  they  are  met  on  the  hills ;  and,  as  a 
good  and  loyal  subject  of  His  Majesty,  I  warn  you  that  if  some  measures  don't 
take  place  soon  so  as  to  quell  them,  I  am  afraid  they'll  murder  us  all  in  a  short 
time.  They  are  talking  a  great  deal  about  rising  all  through  Ireland  before 
Easter,  so  would  advise  you  to  take  some  measures  that  would  put  an  end  to  the 
work,  as  I  don't  think  there  is  2  Catholics  in  Ireland  that  are  not  Ribbonmen.' 

Mr.  Hobhouse  writes  with  this  to  Mr.  Gregory : 

*  I  am  directed  by  Lord  Sidmouth  to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  a 
letter  from  a  person  giving  information  of  an  intended  rising  of  the  Ribbon  Weavers 
near  Ballycastle,  and  who,  he  states,  hold  nightly  meetings  on  the  Hills,  and  I  am 
to  desire  that  you  will  submit  the  same  for  the  information  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.* 

Mr.  Gregory  sends  the  letters  to  Mr.  Peel,  and  says  : 

'  Pray  read  these  letters,  and  explain  to  Mr.  Hobhouse  that  Bibbon  Work  in 
Ireland  is  a  very  different  manufacture  from  weaving  of  Ribbons  in  England.' 

Here  is  another  instance,  also  from  Ireland,  of  official  betrayal 
of  colossal  ignorance.    In  October  1845,  when  the  country  was 
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getting  alarmed  about  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop — wliich  ufit-"" 
mately  led  to  the  awful  famine  of  18-17 — Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
Prime  Minister,  wrote  to  I^rd  Heyteebury,  the  IjOrd-Lieut.enant 
of  Ireland,  a  letter  on  the  situation,  which  he  thus  concluded: 
'  At  what  period  will  the  pressure  be  felt  ?  Will  it  be  immediate 
if  the  reports  of  the  full  extent  of  the  evil  are  confirmed,  or  is 
there  a  stock  of  old  potatoes  Bufficient  to  last  for  a  certain  time  ? ' 
The  Viceroy  replied  that  he  waa  aBsured  '  there  is  no  stock  whst^ 
ever  of  last  year's  potatoes  in  the  country.'  So  little  did  the 
Prime  Minieter  of  England  (who  had  been  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland)  and  the  Lord-I^ieutenant  of  Ireland  know  of  the  nature 
and  cultivation  of  the  potato — upon  which,  at  the  time,  the  lives 
of  millions  of  the  Irish  people  depended — ^that  they  imagined  it 
was  possible  to  keep  them  in.  stock  for  years,  like  grain ! 

Absent-mindedness  also  seems  to  be  a  common  failing  among 
great  men.  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  the  late  Louis  Pasteur, 
who  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  discoveries  in  regard  to 
bacteria.  "While  dining  at  his  son-in-law's  one  evening,  it  was 
noticed  that  he  dipped  his  cierries  in  his  glass  of  water,  and  then 
carefully  wiped  them  before  eating  them.  As  this  caused  some 
amusement,  he  held  forth  at  length  on  the  dangers  of  the  microbes 
with  which  the  cherries  were  covered.  Then  he  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  wiped  bis  forehead,  and,  unconsciously  picking  up  his 
glass,  drank  off  the  contents,  microbes  and  all ! 

A  friend  calling  npon  Peter  Burrowes,  the  celebrated  Irish 
barrister,  one  morning  in  his  dressing-room,  found  him  shaving 
with  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  asked  him  why  he  chose  so  strange 
an  attitude.  The  answer  waa,  '  To  look  in  the  glass.'  '  Why,  there 
is  no  glass  there ! '  said  the  friend.  '  Bless  me  ] '  exclaimed  Burrowes, 
'  I  did  not  notice  that  before.'  Then,  ringing  the  bell,  he  called 
the  sen'antand  questioned  him  respecting  the  looking-glass  which 
had  been  hanging  on  the  wall.  '  Oh,  sir,' said  the  servant,  'it  was 
broken  sis  weeks  ago ' !  A  certain  learned  professor  at  Cambridge 
is  a  very  absentr minded  man,  A  friend  of  his  had  been  seriously 
ill.  When  he  was  convalescent,  the  professor  used  to  send  him 
jellies  and  other  delicacies.  One  day  he  took  him  a  fine 
bunch  of  Iiothouse  grapes.  The  old  friends  were  very  pleased  to 
see  each  other,  and  were  soon  deep  in  a  discussion.  The  professor, 
becoming  interested,  began  absent-mindedly  picking  the  grapes, 
taking  one  at  s  time  till  they  were  all  gone.  On  going  out  of  the 
door  he  called  back  to  his  friend,  '  Now,  mind  you  eat  those  grapes  j 
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they  will  do  you  all  the  good  in  the  world ' !  A  well-known  arch- 
bishop was  also  noted,  for  his  absent-mindedness.  -Dining  at  home 
one  evening,  he  found  fault  with  the  flavour  of  the  soup.  Next 
evening  he  dined  out  at  a  large  dinner  party.  Forgetting  for 
the  moment  that  he  was  not  in  his  own  house,  but  a  guest,  he 
observed  across  the  table  to  his  wife,  *This  soup  is,  my  dear, 
again  a  failure.' 

There  are  many  amusing  examples  of  the  infantile  ignorance 
of  judges,  such  as  the  late  Lord  Coleridge's  *  WTio  is  Connie 
Gilchrist?'  Sir  Henry  Hawkins's  'What  is  hay?'  and  Earl 
Halsbury's  *Who  was  Pigott?'  In  a  libel  action  by  a  lady 
journalist  against  Mr.  Gilbert  a  few  years  ago.  Sir  E,  Clarke  read 
from  a  book  of  the  plaintiff's  a  description  of  Chopin's  *  umber- 
shaded  hair.'  Lord  Eussell  of  Killowen's  face  assumed  a  look  of 
blank  astonishment.  '  What  shade  ? '  said  he,  *  Umber-shaded,' 
replied  Sir  Edward.  *  Yes,  but  what  shade  is  that  ? '  pressed  the 
Chief    Justice.     The   British  jury  could    stand    it   no    longer. 

*  Brown,  my  lord — brovm,'  they  all  cried  with  one  voice ;  and  the 
case  proceeded.  Mr.  Justice  Ball,  an  Irish  judge,  was  noted  for 
his  amusing  manifestations  of  ignorance,  but  whether  they  were 
real  or  pretended  has  never  been  clearly  established.  He  tried  a 
case  in  which  a  man  was  indicted  for  robbery  at  the  house  of  a 
poor  widow.  The  first  witness  was  the  young  daughter  of  the 
widow,  who  identified  the  prisoner  as  the  man  who  had  entered 
the  house  and  smashed  her  mother's  chest.  *  Do  you  say  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  broke  your  mother's  chest  ? '  said  the  judge 
in  astonishment.  *  He  did  my  lord,'  answered  the  girl ;  *  he 
jumped  on  it  till  he  smashed  it  entirely.'  The  judge  turned  to 
the  Crown  Counsel  and  said,  *How  is  this?  Why  is  not  the 
prisoner  indicted  for  murder  ?  If  he  smashed  this  poor  woman's 
chest  in  the  way  the  witness  has  described,  he  must  surely 
have  killed  her.'  *But,  my  lord,'  said  the  counsel,  *it  was  a 
wooden  chest '  I  Some  men  were  indicted  at  the  Cork  Assizes  for 
riot  and  assault  before  the  same  judge.  The  prisoners  had  beaten 
two  labourers  who  were  drawing  turf  from  a  bog  belonging  to  an 
obnoxious  landlord.  One  of  the  witnesses  said,  in  the  course  of 
his  evidence,  *  As  we  came  near  to  the  bog  we  saw  the  prisoners 
fencing  along  the  road.'  *  Eh !  what  do  you  say  the  prisoners 
were    doing  ? '  asked  Mr.   Justice   Ball.      *  Fencing,   my  lord. 

•  With  what  ? '  *  Spades  and  shovels,  my  lord.'  The  judge,  look- 
ing amazed,  said  to  tjfeie  Crown  Counsel,  *  Can  this  be  true  ?    Am 
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I  to  understand  that  jieasants  iti  this  pari  of 
along  the  roads,  usiug  spades  and  shovels  for  foils?"      "I  con 
explftin  it,  my  lord,'  said  the  Counsel,     'The  prisoners  were  making 
a  ditch,  which  we  call  a  fence  in  this  part  of  the  conntry.' 

Nearly  all  great  scientific  discoveries  have  been  combated  and 
Diia understood,  even  by  great  men.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier 
fiercely  opposed  the  introdQction  of  steam  power  into  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  one  day  exclaimed  in  the  House  of  Commons :  '  Mr, 
Speaker,  when  we  enter  her  Jlajesty's  naval  sen-ice  and  face  the 
chances  of  war  we  go  prepared  to  be  hacked  in  pieces  by  cutlasses, 
to  be  riddled  with  bullets,  or  to  be  blown  to  bits  by  shot  and  shell ; 
but,  Mr.  Si^eaker,  we  do  not  go  prepared  to  be  boiled  alive  1' 
The  last  words  he  brought  out  with  tremendous  emphasis. 
Steam  power  in  men-of-war  with  boilers  which  at  any  moment 
might  be  shattered  by  an  enemy's  shot — this  was  a  prospect  the 
gallant  sailor  could  not  faee.  Yet  in  a  few  years  Sir  Charles 
Napier  found  himself  in  command  of  the  largest  steam  navy 
that  the  world  had  ever  se^n.  Lord  Stanley  (subsequently  the 
great  Lord  Derby)  presided  over  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  examine  irito  the  state  of  steam  navigation. 
tieorge  Stephenson,  the  eminent  engineer,  who  was  ezamin^, 
spoke  of  the  probability  of  steamships  crossing  the  Atlantic. 
■  Good  heavens,  what  do  you  say  ? '  exclaimed  Loi-d  Stanley,  rising 
from  his  seat.  '  If  steamships  cross  the  Atlantic,  I  will  eat  the 
boiler  of  the  first  boat.'     That  pledge  was  never  redeemed. 

In  more  recent  years  a  Lord  Chancellor,  even  after  he  had 
seen  a  theatre  illuminated  without  candle  or  oil,  poured  ridicule 
on  a  scheme  for  'supplying  every  house  in  London  with  gas  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  now  supplied  with  water  by  the  New 
River  Company.'  Again,  so  eminent  a  chemist  and  gas  specialist 
as  Sir  Humphry  Davy  himself  is  alleged  to  have  said  on  one 
occasion  that  it  was  as  reasonable  to  talk  of  ventilating  Jjondon 
with  windmills  as  of  lighting  it  with  gas.  It  is  an  historical  fact 
that  when  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  first  lighted  by  gas, 
more  than  one  famous  legislator  was  seen  closely  to  scrutinise  an 
exposed  portion  of  the  gas  piping  and  then  to  touch  it  appre- 
hensively, with  the  notion,  evidently,  that  it  miglit  be  hot  enon^ 
to  bum  his  fingers  and  endanger  the  neighbouring  woodwork. 

The  story  of  the  comment  of  Cuvier,  the  celebrated  Frendl 
naturalist,  on  the  definition  of  the  word  '  crab '  adopted  by  tlie 
Committee  of  the  French  Academy  employed  in  the  prejiaration  of 
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the  Academy  Dictionary  is  well  kiio-wn,  bnt  is  always  freth  ntid 
amusing.  The  deGnition  was :  '  Crab,  a  small  red  fish  whiuh  walks 
backwards.'  '  Vour  definition  would  be  perfect,  gentlemen,'  said 
Cuvier,  'only  for  three  exceptions.  The  crab  is  not  a  fish,  it  is  not 
red,  and  it  does  not  walk  backwards.'  The  Koyal  8ociely  is  the 
English  analogue  of  the  flench  Academy.  Many  years  ago  a  sailor 
who  had  broken  his  leg  was  adrised  to  send  to  the  Hoyal  Society 
an  account  of  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  he  had  healed  the 
fracture.  He  did  so.  His  story  was  that,  having  fractured  the 
limb  by  falling  from  the  toii  of  a  mast,  he  had  dressed  it  with 
nothing  but  tar  and  oakum,  which  had  proved  so  wonderfully 
efficacious  that  in  three  days  he  was  able  to  walk  just  as  well  as 
before  the  accident.  This  remarkable  story  naturally  caused 
some  excitement  among  the  members  of  the  society.  No  one  had 
previously  suspected  tar  and  oakum  of  possessing  such  miraculous 
healing  powers.  Several  letters  accordingly  passed  between  the 
Royal  Society  and  the  humble  sailor,  who  continued  to  assert 
most  solemnly  that  his  broken  leg  had  been  treated  with  tar  and 
oakum,  and  with  these  two  applications  only.  The  Society  might 
have  remained  puzzled  for  an  indefinite  period  had  not  the  man 
remarked  in  a  postscript  to  his  last  letter : 

'I  forgot  to  inform  your  honours,  by  the  way,  that  the  leg 
was  a  wooden  one ' ! 

Kather  a  good  story  is  told  about  Professor  Huiley  when  he 
was  delivering  a  lecture  at  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
Newcaatle-OD-Tyne,  some  years  ago.  The  subject  was,  '  The 
Geographical  Distribution  of  i'ossil  Kemains  of  Animals ; '  and  con- 
sequently numerous  diagrams  were  required.  Old  Alexander,  the 
porter  of  the  institution,  and  quite  a  distinguished  character 
among  the  members  of  the  society,  was  assisting  the  Professor  to 
bang  the  diagrams.  The  screen  on  which  the  diagrams  were 
hung  was  not  very  targe,  and  Jfuxley,  do  as  he  would,  could  not 
succeed  without  the  blank  comer  of  one  diagram  overlapping 
the  illustration  of  another  one  on  which  he  placed  great 
importance.  What  was  to  be  done?  The  Professor  atked 
Alexander  to  bring  a  pair  of  scissors.  The  scissors  were  brought, 
but,  as  the  joint  was  somewhat  loose,  the  Professor  was  not  able  to 
cut  the  paper,  and  he  threw  the  scissors  down  in  disgust,  adding 
that  they  were  useless.  '  Vera  guid  shears,  Professor,'  said 
Alexander,  'I  tell  you  they  won't  cut,'  said  Huxley.  'Try 
again,'   said   Alexander;    'they  will    cut.'      The  Professor   tried 
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again,  and.  not  succeeding,  said  somewhat  angrily,  'Bring  md 
another  pair  of  scissors.'  Lord  (then  tiir  V'illiam)  Armstrong 
stepped  forward  and  ordered  Alexander  to  go  and  buy  a  new  pcur. 
'  Vera  giiid  shears,  Sir  William,'  persisted  Alexander,  and  picking 
up  the  scissors  from  the  table,  and  placing  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger into  the  liandlep,  he  stepped  forward  and  asked  Huxley 
how  he  wanted  the  paper  cut.  '  Cut  it  there,'  said  Huxley,  some- 
what tartly,  at  the  same  time  indicating  the  place  with  his  fore- 
finger. Alexander  took  hold  of  the  paper,  and,  inserting  the 
scissors,  pressed  the  blades  together  and  cut  off  the  required 
portion  as  neatly  as  if  he  had  used  a  straight-edge ;  then,  taming 
to  the  Professor  with  a  rather  significant  leer  and  twinkle  of  the 
eye,  said,  'Seeancean'  airt  dinna  ay  gang  thegither,  Professor!' 
lluxley  and  all  present  collapsed.  Huxley  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and, taking  outasovereign, gave  it  to  Alexander,  adding  at 
the  same  time, '  You  have  done  me.'  The  same  evening  Alexander 
related  the  story  with  great  gusto  over  a  glass  of  whiskey  to  a 
friend.  When  asked  how  he  dared  make  so  free  with  such  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  he  replied  with  great  emphasis,  'Lord,  mon,  they 
bits  o'  professor  bodies  ken  naething  at  a'  except  their  buiks ' ! 

A  few  years  ago  the  Duie  of  Argyll  was  taken  suddenly  ill 
while  delivering  a  lecture  in  a  hall  in  Edinburgh,  with  Lord 
Kelvin  in  the  chair.  '  When  the  aged  peer  was  carried  down  to 
one  of  the  ante-rooms,'  wrote  one  of  the  Scottish  newspapers,  *  one 
of  the  first  things  to  be  thought  of  was  the  lighting  of  a  fire,  and 
this  task  was  tackled  by  the  Duke's  host.  Lord  Kelvin.  Bat 
instead  of  placing  some  paper  in  the  grate  and  some  wood  on 
that,  in  the  orthodox  manner,  he  amazed  the  onlookers  by  de- 
sperate efforts  to  kindle  a  handful  of  sticks  at  a  gas-burner!' 
Ordinary  mortals,  it  was  added,  may  be  pardoned  in  taking  some 
comfort  to  themselves  on  learning  that  '  even  bo  great  a  philo- 
sopher as  Ijord  Kelvin  does  not  know  how  to  light  a  fire.' 

Everyone  remembers  the  story  of  Newton,  who  cut  a  large 
hole  in  his  room  door  to  let  his  big  cat  out  and  a  small  one  for 
the  use  of  the  kitten.  The  same  anecdote  is  told  in  Ireland  in 
relation  to  the  Rev.  John  Barrett,  D.D.,  who  was  Vice-Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Dr.  Barrett,  who  was  known  in  Trinity  &i  '  Jacky,'  was  remark- 
able for  bis  eccentricity  and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
bad,  it  is  stated,  for  half  a  century  never  wandered  outside  the 
walls  of  Trinity  College.     He  had  never  seen  the  sea — which  ha 
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compared  in  bis  imagination  witli  Xenophon's  plain  of  wormwood. 
He  was  an  accomplished  divine,  of  blameless  life  and  a  celebrated 
Hebrew  scholar.     His  language,  however,  was  uniformly  profane, 
and    his    favourite   method   of  beginning    a    convereation   was, 
'  Jlay  the  devil  admire  me.'     On  being  asked  on  one  occasion 
how  he  was.  he  replied,   '  Between  lectures  and  chapels,  chapels 
and  lectures,  h — 1  to  my  soul,  I  have  no  time  to  say  my  prayers.' 
A  student  was  summoned  before  the  college  authorities  for  fihoui-  I 
ing  '  Sweep  !  sweep  ! '  after  the  Vice-Provost,  who  was  nol  marWcri  I 
for  cleanliness  of  attire.     The  , 'student's  defence  was  that  he  was 
merely  calling  a  sweep,  whom  he  required  to  clean  the  chimney 
of  his  rooms.     The  Vice-Provost  met  the  explanation  thus :  '  May 
the  devil  admire  me,  but  I  was  the  only  sweep  in  the  quadrangle 
at  the  time.'     He  was  a  notorious  miser,  and  lost  heavily  in  Irish 
canal  shares.     He  was  told  his  money  was  '  sunk  in  the  canal,' 
and  inamediately  asked  in  the  simpUcity  of  his  heart  why  could  it 
not  be  fished  up.     When  bis  attention  was  directed  to  the  fact   | 
that  the  big  hole  in  the  door  would  be  available  for  the  kitten  as 
well  as  the  cat,  he  immediately  exclaimed,  '  Well,  may  the  devil  j 
admire  me,  but  I  never  thought  of  that  before.'     At  a  meeting  of  I 
the  College  Boaid,  at  which  the  question  of  getting  rid  of  a  he:ip 
of  rubbish  lying  in  the  College  Park  turned  up,  Barrett  suggested 
that  a  hole  should  be  dug  and  the  stufi'  buried  in  it.     '  But,  Dr. 
Barrett,' said  some  one,  'what  shall  we  do  with  the  stuff  that 
comes  out  of  the  bole  ? '     '  Dig  another  and  bury  it,'  was  the 
ready  response.      An  old  woman  who  attended  Barrett  went  out 
one  frosty  morning  with  a  penny  to  bring  him  a  halfpenny  worth 
of  milk  for  his  breakfast.     As  she  was  returning  to  the  College 
Bhe   slipped,   severely   injuring   her  leg,    and   was   conveyed  to 
Mercer's  Hospital.     Her  master  visited  the  poor  creature,  and  v 
afiected  to  tears  when  he  found  h«r  writhing  in  pain.     But,  bis 
penurious  feelings  at  length  getting  the  upper  hand,  he   said, 
'  Catty,  what  about  the  jug  ? '     '  Ab,  sure,  sir,  it  was  smashed  on   • 
the  pavement,'  she  replied.     '  Well,  well,  it  can't  be  helped,'  said   I 
he,  '  but  Catty,  what  about  the  halfpenny  change,  do  you  see  ?  ' 

Many  great  men  have  been  remarkably  silent  and  taciturn. 
One  of  these  was  8ir  William  Grant,  the  learned  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  He  was  the  most  patient  of  judges.  He  listened  for  two 
days  to  an  elaboiate  legal  argument  as  to  the  purport  and  effect  ' 
of »  certain  Act  of  Parliament,  and  when  Counsel  had  at  length 
Sniflhed,  simply  faid, '  Gentlemen,  that  Act  has  been  long  since 
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repealed/     On  one  of  his  visits  to  his  native  connty  of  Banff,  he 
rode  for  a  few  miles  accompanied  by  some  friends.    The  onlj' 
obsenation  which  escaped  him  was  when  passing  a  field  of  peas : 
'  Very  fine  peas/    Next  day  he  nxie  ont  with  the  same  party  and 
was  equally  silent ;  bat  on  again  passing  the  idoitical  field  of 
peas  he  muttered,  *  And  very  finely  podded  too/    The  late  Mr. 
Pamell  was  also  a  rather  taciturn  man«     One  night  in  the  early 
'Eighties,  when  he  and  some  of  his  followers  were  suspended  for 
persistent  obstruction  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  w^rait  xxp  to 
the  distinguished  Strangers'  Gallery  with  a  colleague  to  watch  the 
subsequent  course  of  events  in  the  House.    Noticing  that  he  was 
very  preoccupied  and  abstracted,  his  colleague  said : '  A  penny  for 
your  thoughts,  Mr.  Pamell.'     ^  Well,'  replied  the  Irish  leader,  '  I 
was  thinking  how  it  had  never  struck  me  before  that  there  are  so 
many  bald-headed  members  in  the  House/    General  Giant  was 
also  a  man  of  remarkably  few  words.    He  used  to  pass  hours  in 
company  without  ever  opening  his  lips.     During  his  visit  to  this 
country  he  dined  at  Apsley  House,  the  guest  of  the  second  I>uke 
of  Welliugton.    A  very  distinguished  company  was  present  to 
meet  him.     He  spoke  in  monosyllables  only  during  the  dinner ; 
but  when  the  ladies  had  retired,  he  remarked  aloud  to  his  host, 
'  My  lord,  I  have  heard  that  your  father  was  a  military  man ' ! 
The  late  Professor  Jowett  is  the  hero  of  another  amusing  story  of 
taciturnity  and  simplicity.     The  Professor  during  his  connection 
with   Balliol   College  had  occasion   to  visit  some  of  the  £Emns 
belonging  to  the  college   in  the  North.     One  of  the  leading 
tenants  was  deputed  to  take  him  round.     A  long  tramp  they  had, 
in  the  course  of  which  Dr.  Jowett  uttered  not  a  word,  while  the 
farmer  was  too  much  stricken  with  awe  to  venture  a  remark.     But 
when  the  walk  was  almost   done,  the  Professor  was  roused  to 
speech.     Looking  over  a  stone  wall  to  a  goodly  field  of  vivid 
green,  he  abruptly  said,    *  Fine  potatoes.'     Quoth   the  farmer : 
*  Yon's  turmuts.'     Not  a  word  more  was  spoken  between  them. 

The  late  Mr.  Barney  Bamato  was,  as  is  well  known,  an 
extremely  shrewd  and  wideawake  man.  But  there  is  a  story 
told  on  the  Stock  Exchange  of  how  a  simple  country  parson  got  the 
better  of  him.     The  parcon  wrote  to  him  in  terms  something  like 

the   following  :    *  Kewpected  Sir, — As  the  Vicar  of ,  my  aim 

has  always  been  investment  and  not  speculation.     WTien  your 

''  came  out  I  regarded  the  shares  as  an  investment,  and  I 
100  at  4i.,  sinking  my  little  all  in  them — and  a  good 
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deal  more.  They  have  now  fallen  to  'Jl.  and  I  am  undone.  My 
parish  I  cannot  face  &a  a  bankrupt,  and  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I 
throw  myself  on  your  mercy.'  Mr.  Bamato,  so  the  story  goes, 
wan  deeply  moved  by  this  touching'  appeal,  and  wrote  back  that 
in  the  painful  circumstances  of  the  case  he  would  buy  back  from 
the  clergyman  the  400  shares  at  4i. — the  price  he  had  paid  for 
them.  Immediately  on  receipt  of  this  generous  reply  the  guile- 
less country  parson  at  once  wired  to  big  brokers :  '  Buy  400 
Bamato  Banks  at  2,  and  send  round  to  Bamato  Brothers,  who 
will  give  you  4  for  them,' 

Lord  Blessington,  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  Countess  of 
Blessington,  was  very  susceptible  to  a  cold,  and  had  therefore  a 
horror  of  a  draught.  He  was  able — Count  d'Orsay  used  to  declare — 
to  detect  a  current  of  air  caused  by  the  key  being  left  crossways 
in  the  keyhole  of  the  door.  He  and  his  wife  and  a  youth  were 
one  day  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  boy,  skipping 
backwards  and  forwards,  went  several  times  dangerously  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  bank.  '  Take  care,  take  care ! '  cried  Lord 
Blessington,  exhibiting  a  degree  of  solicitude  most  unusual  where 
another  person  was  concerned.  '  For  heaven's  sake,  mind  what' 
you  are  about,  boy,  or  you'll  certainly  fall  into  the  river.'  After 
two  or  three  repetitions  of  his  alarm  in  this  fashion  for  the  lad, 
Lady  Blessington,  losing  patience,  said,  '  Oh,  let  the  boy  alone ;  if 
he  does  fall  into  the  water  he  swims  like  a  fish.'  '  Yes,  yea,'  said 
his  lordship  in  injured  tones,  '  that's  all  very  well ;  bat  what  about 
me  ?  I  shall  catch  my  death  of  cold  driving  home  in  the  carnage 
with  him,' 

The  pleasant  coffee-room  of  the  old  '  Star  and  Garter'  at  Rich- 
mond— which  was  burned  down  in  18GG — was  patronised  by 
statesmen,  politicians,  and  writers.  On  Saturday  evenings  it  was 
regularly  visited  by  a  middle-aged  gentleman  of  rather  broad 
stature,  with  grey  hair,  and  a  large  shirt-collar  which  formed  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  hia  attire.  He  would  dine  always  alone 
at  a  particular  comer  table,  and  after  dinner  it  was  his  humour 
to  build  up  before  him  a  pyramid  of  tumblers  and  wineglasses, 
which  he  topped  with  a  decanter.  Occasionally  the  whole  struc- 
ture would  topple  over  and  litter  the  table  with  its  ruins.  Then 
the  middle-aged  gentleman  would  rise,  pay  his  bill,  including  the 
charge  for  broken  glass,  and  depart.  The  waiters  knew  him  well. 
He  was  Thomas  Babington,  Lord  Macaulay  1 

A  well-known  archbishop  of  Dublin  was,  towards  the  end  of 
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hia  life,  at  a  dinner  given  bj  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
In  the  midst  of  the  dinner  the  company  was  startled  by  seeing 
the  Archbishop  rise  from  his  seat,  looking  pale  and  agitated,  and 
crying,  'It  has  come — it  has  come!'  "'WTiat  has  come,  your 
Grace?'  eagerly  cried  half-a-dozen  voices  from  different  parts  of 
the  table.  '  ^\^lat  I  have  been  expecting  for  some  years — a 
stroke  of  paralysis,'  solemnly  answered  the  Archbishop.  '  I  have 
been  pinching  myself  for  the  last  ten  miniitea,  and  find  my  leg 
entirely  without  sensation.'  '  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Archbishop,' 
said  the  hostess,  looking  up  to  him  with  a  quizzical  smile,  '  pardon 
me  for  contradicting  you,  but  it  is  my  leg  that  you  have  been 
pinching ' ! 

Sheridan  Knowles,  the  dramatist,  was  also  noted  for  hia 
absence  of  mind.  As  he  was  walking  down  the  Htrand  one  day 
with  a  friend  he  stopped  to  greet  a  gentleman,  who,  however, 
received  him  very  coldly,  '  Do  you  know,'  said  he  to  Knowles, 
'  that  you  owe  me  an  apology  ? '  'An  apology !  what  for  ? '  asked 
the  dramatist.  'For  not  keeping  that  dinner  engagement  yon 
had  with  me  last  Thursday.  I  had  a  number  of  people  to  meet 
you,  and  you  never  came  or  even  sent  an  explanation  of  your 
absence.'  'Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,'  exclaimed  Knowles;  'I've  such  a 
memory  that  I  forgot  all  about  the  affair ;  forgive  me  and  invite 
me  to  another  dinner.'  It  wqs  then  arranged  that  he  should  dine 
with  the  gentleman  on  the  foUovring  Wednesday ;  and  in  order  to 
secure  against  the  engagement  being  again  forgotten  he  there 
and  then  recorded  it  in  his  diary.  On  rejoining  his  friend  he 
told  him  the  story  of  his  lapse  of  memory,  '  Who  is  the  gentle- 
man ? '  asked  the  friend,  '  Well,  I'm  blest,'  cried  Sheridan 
Knowles;  '  I  have  forgotten  his  name.'  '  That's  funny,'  said  the 
friend ; '  but  you  can  easily  find  it  out  by  referring  to  the  direc- 
tory. You  know  hia  address,  of  course.'  '  Xo,  not  even  that,' 
roared  the  unhappy  dramatist.  The  late  Mr.  Justice  Iveogh  was 
in  the  latest  years  of  his  eventful  career  afflicted  with  this  un- 
pleasant failing  of  memory.  On  the  occasion  of  a  '  Bar  dinner ' 
at  his  house  he  went  upstairs  to  dress,  but  did  not  reappear.  The 
company  sat  patiently  for  some  time,  till  at  length — just  as  their 
hunger  was  getting  the  better  of  their  manners,  and  an  emissary 
was  being  despatched  to  hunt  up  the  missing  Judge— hia  lordship 
appeared,  and  explained  with  many  apologies  that,  imagining  be 

retiring  for  the  night,  he  had  undressed  and  got  into  bed. 

■  an  hour's  sleep  he  awoke,  when  it  suddenly  struck  him  that 
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he  had  not  yet  dined,  on  which  he  hurried  down  to  his  guests. 
He  once  attended  a  representation  of  'Macbeth'  in  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  DubKn.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  witches,  in 
reply  to  the  Thane's  inquiry  what  they  were  doing,  declared  they 
were  doing  *  A  deed  without  a  name.'  Catching  the  sound  of  the 
words,  and  no  doubt  imagining  he  was  on  the  bench  in  the  Four 
Courts,  Keogh  exclaimed,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  audience, 
*  A  deed  without  a  name  !  Why,  it's  not  worth  sixpence  ! ' 

Michael  MacDonagh. 


A   DIVINE  FLAME} 
I. 

Phinehas  Soames,  the  man  of  dreams,  lived  io  a  third-floor  b 
In  other  words  immediately  over  my  bedroom.  Yot  months  ho 
was  no  more  than  a  vague  abstraction,  known  to  me  through 
the  Bense  of  hearing  only.  A  cough,  a  timid  step,  and  an  inter> 
mittent  nocturnal  restlessness. 

In  course  of  time  we  met  on  the  top  of  a  green  "bus  going  City- 
wards. He  told  me  be  was  in  buaiaess  connected  with  the  law, 
adding,  with  a  quaint  smile,  the  more  precise  information  that  he 
held  the  position  of  a  minor  clerk  in  the  counting-house  of  an 
eminent  law  stationer. 

These  personal  details  disposed  of — they  were  obviously  irk- 
some to  him — he  struck  off  with  manifest  zest  into  a  totally  ir- 
relevant subject.  In  a  rambhng  way  of  his  own,  he  gave  me  a 
story  of  two  French  authors.  He  had  lost  bold  of  their  names, 
but  he  said  that  the  younger — who  was  destined  to  be  great — 
brought  all  his  early  work  for  the  criticism  of  the  elder — a  mun 
already  great.  The  elder,  with  a  view  to  his  friend's  future  glory, 
time  by  time  destroyed  the  toil  and  output  of  months  of  mental 
struggle,  and  the  end  the  world  knows. 

I  looked  at  Soames  and  something  prompted  me  to  let  him 
believe  the  story  new  to  me.  In  person  he  was  insignificant, 
thinly  bearded,  curiously  fragile,  and  withal  old  enough  to  compel 
pity.  Taken  in  connection  with  his  manifestly  feeble  vitality,  hia 
big  spectacles  gave  the  impression  of  blank  panes  in  an  empty 
house.  Yet  he  warmed  with  his  story,  dwelling  upon  the  sub- 
limity of  the  idea,  the  present  sacrifice  and  loss  undergone  for  the 
sake  of  art  and  highest  achievement. 

'  And  future  fame,"  I  added,  but  be  shook  his  head.  To  him 
evidently  achievement  alone  ranked  as  the  point  of  desire. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  met  again.  The  gentle  closing 
of  the  door  overhead  recalled  bim  to  my  mind,  A  queer  little 
anomaly  with  his  poor  prosaic  life  and  splendid  ideals ;  hia  frail 
body,  scarcely  able  to  draw  the  scant  breath  of  the  moment, 
Bpurring  in  spirit  towards  strong  endeavour  and  a  &r-off  trim 

'  Copyriglit,  1893,  by  E,  (inil  IJ,  Heron,  in  tlic  Unit-cd  StaWs  of  Ameiicib  J 
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a  creature  on  the  turn  of  age  thrilling  with  the  sap  of  young 
aspirations. 

On  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I  went  upstairs  and  offered  to 
lend  him  books,  not  any  one  in  particular,  but  all  I  had  to  lend, 
with  perhaps  the  dim  idea  in  the  back  of  my  mind  of  thus 
helping  to  assuage  his  unseasonable  hungerings.  His  gratitude 
was  pathetic.  So  our  intimacy  grew.  I  lent  books  and  he  read 
them.  I  sowed  heedlessly  but  reaped  bountifully,  for  in  the  end 
he  gave  me  his  confidence. 

It  was  on  a  November  day,  during  the  whole  of  which  the 
light  had  been  smudged  out  by  a  bilious  fog  that  Soames,  the 
sickly  City  clerk,  with  his  boots  extended  to  the  winking  flames, 
first  became  transformed  before  me  into  Fhinehas  the  dreamer. 

*  Do  you  remember,'  he  said  abruptly,  twisting  his  weak  beard ; 
*  can  you  call  to  mind  an  anecdote  I  once  told  you  on  the  top  of 
the  Bank  'bus  about  a  young  French  author  ? ' 

I  said  I  remembered  well. 

Fhinehas  Soames's  body  seemed  to  lose  some  of  its  angularity — 
his  anatomy  was  at  all  times  conspicuous,  thin-boned  as  the 
skeleton  of  a  bird — and  he  sank  back  into  the  relaxed  pose  of  one 
who  dreamp. 

*  I  may  say  that  little  incident  impressed  me,*  he  said  formally, 
for  he  had  not  as  yet  reached  the  stage  when  the  listener  becomes 
a  negligible  quantity,  he  still  spoke  under  compulsion,  as  it  were, 
and  with  restraint. 

*  Yes,'  he  repeated,  *  I  may  eay  it  impressed  me  considerably.' 
I  recollect  answering  in  some  slow  commonplace,  cynical  in 

drift,  and  guiltless  of  thought. 

*  Do  you  not  think,'  he  went  on  pleadingly,  *  that — that  he 
suffered  ?  Imagine  the  flames  spurting  up  from  the  under  side 
of  the  manuscript,  as  they  mostly  do,  you  know,  and  closing  in  like 
water  round  the  title.  And  then  all  the  words  you  have  sweated 
and  bled  for  are  wiped  out  for  ever — gone  into  nothingness !  It's 
like  watching  the  death  of  a  child — your  own  child,  the  thing  you 
have  brought  into  being,  and  prayed  for  and  lived  for  and  loved  ! ' 

His  glasses  were  dimmed,  I  think,  for  he  took  them  off  in 
the  unexpected  passion  of  his  talk. 

*It  is  so  easy  to  throw  the  manuscript  into  the  fire,'  he  added 
more  quietly.  *  It's  the  thoug'it  of  the  next  six  months  that 
makes  me  sick ! ' 

I  was  staring  at  him,  for  the  eyes  I  now  saw  without  hindrance 
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tor  the  first  time  were  young  and  luminous  with  thephoaj 

of  crowded  thought.     I  noticed  that  Phinehas  Soamea  had  lapsed 

iuto  the  first  person,  and  I  coroinented  obliquely  upon  it. 

'  Yes,'  he  answered,  wrapt  In  his  dream,  '  I  burnt  my  Bec(n 
book  to-night ! ' 

There  was  the  patient  sadness  of  bereavement  ahout  him,  yiS 
even  then  I  could  see  the  end — the  successful  issue  of  endeavour 
was  the  proximate  object  of  apprehension  with  him. 

I  said  nothing,  for  I  pitied  Lim.  I  had  known  othermen  who 
were  fain  to  match  fulUlment  with  conception,  and  had  perished 
miaerably  in  the  attempt.  For  conception  is  not  twin  with  fulfil- 
ment ;  they  are  no  more  than  step-sisters,  and  the  family  likeness 
is  seldom  convincing, 

'  Yes,'  he  went  on  abstractedly,  '  I  burnt  it  to-night.     I  shall 
miss  it  for  a  time.     It  might  bave  made  a  stir,     I  wonder  wh&t 
reception  it  would  have  had  from  the  public,  but  most  of  all  f 
the  few.' 

'  The  few?  '  I  inquired. 

'The  few  who  understand,'  he  repUed.  'I  know  what  books 
can  be.  Here  and  there  you  find  a  book  that  is  as  one's  own 
soul.  Others  "deep  calling  unto  deep."  Some  have  given 
me  new  empires  of  meaning,  vague  and  vast  and  delicious—  ~ 
the  copse  I  played  in  when  I  was  a  child,' 

I  spoke,  but  Soames  did  not  hear  me.  His  mind  was  absotbi 
in  the  book  now  blowing  in  ashes  about  the  windy  street— tl 
book  that  had  been  hia  own  firelight  creation. 

'Tell  me  more,'  I  said  again. 

'It  was  called  "Sub  Undis."  It  was  a  romance  of  the  s 
the  ebb  and  the  flow,  the  delicate  ripples  racing  on  a  flat  ehoi 
the  sunshine,  and  the  thunder  of  storms.' 

The  limbs  of  the  stationer's  clerk  straightened  themselves, 
and  the  puny  muscles  moved  under  the  mild-pattemed  Iroasers, 
hut  the  eyes,  with  their  pale  "brows,  were  the  eyes  of  a  prophet. 
The  man's  colourless  personality — for  so  at  first  it  seemed  to  i 
had  changed,  flamed  into  the  full  pathetic  splendour  of  a  e 
cial  ambition. 

My  nest  question  sounded  crass  and  inane  even  in  my  own 
ears,  but  I  was  compelled  to  put  it.  One  must  have  seen  Soamea 
to  have  known  why. 

'  Are  you  fond  of  the  sea  ?  *  I  asked,  in  a  vague  perplexity.  J 

•  Yes,'  he  replied  ;     '     ' 
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'  '  Now  that  it  is  destroyed,'  he  went  on  after  a  long  pause,  '  I  I 

can't  help  tbinhing  that  there  was  Bomething  in  the  book.  Th© 
story  was  of  the  sea — which  is  the  elemental  echo  of  human  life, 
accentuated  by  infinity.  What  no  man  can  interpret  out  of  the  tor- 
moil  of  speech  in  the  world  becomes  articulate  in  the  voiee  of  the 
sea.  Yes,  my  story  was  about  the  sea,  and  I  tried  to  make  it  feel 
of  the  sea.     I  think  I  made  it  feel  of  the  sea ! ' 

That  iteration  of  a  simple  word  was  the  key  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  whole  matter,  but  this  I  learnt  long  afterwards. 

The  story  I  will  not  write  down  here.  I  could  not  if  I  would. 
In  the  telling  I  judged  it  to  be  the  hoard  of  an  original  mind  dis- 
charging itself  in  unconventional  terms,  and  that  is  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  much  misunderstanding.  At  any  rate  I  saw  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  lamenting  the  lost  endeavour,  and  I  led  him  to  speak 
of  the  new,  the  flower  that  was  slowly  coming  to  perfection  in  his 
thoughts,  the  story  that  was  to  be.  He  needed  little  tempting. 
He  told  it  to  me  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sullen  fire  and  the  un- 
collected idea  was  altogether  good,  From  a  chaos  of  tangled  plot, 
the  man  pulled  blindly,  but,  as  I  was  persuaded,  surely  at  the 
golden  strands  of  Truth,  the  truth,  that  underlies  all  human  ex- 
perience. If  he  could  write  it  as  he  made  it  clear  to  me  he  de- 
vised and  created,  all  would  be  well ;  but  if  he  could  only  write 
it  as  he  told  it  in  stale,  pen-bitten  hackneyed  phrases,  then  the 
example  of  the  French  author  and  the  patient  heroism  with  which 
he  had  followed  it  in  his  own  ease  to  the  dreary  end  would  be  of 
no  avail.  I'or  me,  he  supplemented  the  commonplace  sentences 
by  a  gesture  here,  a  look  there,  but  most  of  all  by  broken  words 
and  homely  metaphors — so  much  more  can  be  suggested  than  ha? 
ever  been  said. 

As  for  Soames,  the  glow  of  inception  was  upon  him,  and  all  ' 
things  were  steeped  in  the  glory  of  that  sunrise— a  fading  glory 
of  clondland  to  moat  of  us.  The  day  when  the  chapter  drags  its 
broken  back  along,  sick  unto  death,  was  still  afar  off — the  day 
when  the  friends  you  have  hved  with  turn  into  lifeless  puppets  on 
your  hands  and  unite  in  a  cruel  conspiracy  of  negation.  These 
troubled  times  were  out  of  sight  as  yet.     Presently  he  said: 

'  Vou  are  right.  It  was  a  mistake  for  me,  a  man  who  hag  led 
a  life  such  as  mine,  to  write  about  ihe  sea,  of  which,  in  fact,  I 
know  nothing.  Andyetat  the  time  it  seemed  that  I  knew  all!  The 
book  is  better  burnt — I  understand  that  now.  But  my  new  story, 
that  I  have  myself  lived — I  have  felt — I  have  undergone ! ' 
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'  But  surely  you  had  the  same  conviction  about "  Sub  Undis^ 
I  asked. 

'  Yes.' 

He  put  on  Ms  glasses,  and  his  voice  changed  appreciably,  the 
not©  of  exultation  and  hope  went  out  of  it,  and  it  sounded  flat  and 
untuned. 

'  Yes  ;  but  I  suppose  that  was  different,' 


II. 


Night  aft«r  night  the  writing  of  the  book  went  on.  Frc 
first  strong  start  to  the  middle  all  went  well.  Beyond  a  few 
incisive  phrases  I  had  read  none  of  it,  but  from  the  took  of  the 
fiheets,  laid  with  a  swift  neatness  one  upon  another,  I  gathered 
that  Soamea's  style  lent  itself  rather  to  narrative  than  to  conversa- 
tional methods.  It  became  my  custom  to  smoke  two  nightly  pipes 
to  the  scratching  of  his  pen. 

Some  time  in  December,  on  one  Thursday  evening  between 
nine  and  ten,  I  fancied  that  the  first  large  birth-pangs  had  come 
upon  the  author.  His  pen  slackened,  its  pace  became  halting, 
and  finally  ceased.  Silence  fell  upon  the  room.  That  was  more 
than  a  month  from  the  beginning.  In  a  little,  Fhinehas  Soames 
got  up,  and,  standing  opposite  to  me  leaning  upon  the  naantel- 
shelf,  stared,  as  his  manner  was,  into  the  fire. 

After  a  minute  or  two  I  offered  an  entirely  misplaced  remark. 
I  said  that  a  certain  stage  always  supervenetl  when  things  wouldn't 
go,  more  especially  witli  regard  to  those  strangled  productions 
that  men  call  books.  Further,  I  inquired  if  this  travail  had  not 
come  upon  him  before — if  in  the  case  of  the  'Sub  Undis,'  for 
example,  be  had  not  reached  this  same  apparently  impasEable 
point? 

To  my  surprise,  he  said  '  No,'  adding  that  he  merely  felt 
unusually  tired. 

'  It  won't  go,'  he  said,  '  not  because  my  brain  won't  work,  but 
because  my  hand  won't  write,  I  walked  too  far  this  morning ;  I 
suppose  I'm  over  tired.' 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  that  he  had  come  upon  three 
pages  of  the  '  Sub  Undis '  which  had  somehow  escaped  the  flames, 
and  that  he  fancied  they  contained  to  some  extent — that  they 
'^emed  less  bad  than 
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*  Let  me  see  them,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  read  them  to  me,'  I 
promptly  suggested. 

His  eyelids  flickered  like  a  girl's  who  is  taken  at  unawares, 
but  without  demur  he  turned  languidly  to  a  chest  of  drawers 
behind  him  and  handed  them  out  to  me. 

I  read  them  by  the  light  of  the  unglobed  gas ;  the  clear,  fine 
penmanship  was  legible  as  print,  and  when  I  came  to  the  end  I 
cursed  the  anecdote  of  the  French  authors.  For  here  was  a  book, 
the  product  of  painless  art,  a  birth  of  genius,  simple,  strong,  con- 
vincing, paramount. 

I  looked  up  to  speak,  and  it  struck  me  in  a  flash  t^t  Fhinehas 
Soames  was  a  man  marked  with  the  finger  of  Death.  He  was 
doubled  up  in  a  chair,  panting  a  little,  but  watching  me  with  his 
great  eyes  bright  and  undimmed.  Without  a  word  I  caught  up 
the  piled  pages  of  his  new  book  from  the  bare  wooden  table  he 
wrote  at.  And  when  I  had  read  them  my  one  desire  was  to  find 
speech  to  make  known  to  their  author  their  hopeless  merit.  The 
power  of  Fhinehas  Soames  lay  in  his  pen. 

'  Are  they  an  advance  ? '  he  asked  breathlessly. 

I  nodded.  *  If  advance  were  possible,'  I  said,  pointing  to  the 
remnants  of '  Sub  Undis.* 

The  hectic  spot  on  his  cheekbone  burned  deeper. 

*  I  must  get  on  with  it.  I  don't  think  Fve  been  quite  the 
thing  lately,  and  I'll  go  to  the  out  ward  of  St.  Bartholomew's  to- 
morrow evening  to  get  advice.   But  do  you  think  the  book ? ' 

*  Yes,'  I  said,  *  I  do  think  the  book.  I  wish  I  had  known  you 
six  months  earlier,  Soames.  I  should  have  liked  to  read  the  **  Sub 
Undis." ' 

He  sighed  and  his  breath  caught,  and  then  the  two  of  us  kept 
silence,  as  those  do  who  have  suffered  irreparable  loss. 

I  sat  on  thinking.  I  knew  that  I  was  going  to  be  called  upon 
to  fight  a  fight.  The  completion  of  the  new  book  was  to  be  the 
prize  of  victory,  and  my  adversary  was  Death.  Death  by  fading, 
by  the  irresistible  drying  up  of  vital  forces.  Already  the  life  hung 
on  a  broken  stem. 

But  upon  one  point  I  was  resolved.  Soames  should  not  go  to 
St.  Bartholomew's,  for  in  the  out-patients'  consulting-rooms  of  the 
London  hospitals  men  necessarily  give  and  take  the  naked  truth. 
No ! — he  should  go  to  Harley  Street  and  be  told  only  as  much 
or  as  little  as  I  thought  fit  for  him  to  hear.  And  I,  on  my  part, 
would  learn  the  tactics  I  should  employ  to  avert  the  defeat  I 
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dreaded.     As  for  Soames,  he  roust  know  nothing;  he  must  bo^ 
encouraged  to  work  on  serenely,  evenly.     Then  I  spoke. 

'  Yes,  you  look  run  down  and  seedy,'  I  said.  '  You  must  come 
with  me  to  see  Hervington.     He'll  soon  patch  you  up.' 

Soames  shook  bis  head  with  a  weary  smile. 

'  A  two-guinea  man  ! ' 

'  Yes,  but  not  in  your  case.     He's  a  friend  of  mine,' 

Soaroes  raised  objections,  but  I  bad  my  way,  and  afterwards 
we  went  on  to  talk  about  the  book.  He  dwelt  upon  it  lovingly. 
The  i)lot  ran  straigbtly  on  to  an  artistic  inevitable  conclusion. 
The  architecture  was  perfect ;  there  remained  only  the  building, 
the  carrying  out  of  a  superlative  design.  I  set  my  heart  upon  its 
accomplishment,  I  counted  up  the  time  requisite  for  the  purirase. 
The  man's  hollow  temples,  his  luminous  eyes,  the  sharp  flash  of 
wasting  fever  that  foreruns  the  end,  the  shining  skin  upon  his 
hands,  all  pointed  to  an  early  rest  from  labour.  And  there  was  still 
half  of  his  work  to  be  done,  to  grow  out  from  that  dying  brain  ! 

I  scribbled  a  line  to  Hervington.  And  all  night  long  I  tossed 
upon  my  bed  trying  to  find  answers  to  unanswerable  problems. 
For  I  alone  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  knew,  and  knew 
for  certain,  that  under  the  cracked  and  stained  ceiling  of  the 
t  bird-floor  back  there  lay  a  man  whose  name,  unless  a  blind  fate 
inten'ened,  should  go  down  in  fame  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  nest  morning  broke  windy  and  squalid,  with  a  small  driving 
rain.  By  the  second  post  I  had  a  note  from  Hervington,  and  I 
wired  to  Soames  at  bis  place  of  business  to  meet  me  in  Harley 
Street  at  6.30.  I  was  careful  to  arrive  ten  minutes  earlier  to  secure 
my  premonitory  word  with  irervington.  I  told  him  of  my  de- 
spairing hopes,  and  I  begged  tim  to  do  me  the  favour  of  lying  to 
Phinehas  Soames,  lest  tumultuous  thoughts  should  drive  that 
wondrous  conception  from  bis  brain. 

Then  Soames  arrived,  and  I  saw  the  slight  twist  of  the  jaw 
with  which  Hervington  walked  behind  his  chair  to  fetch  some 
instrument,  The  examination  was  short  but  exhaustive.  Then 
Hervington  made  some  excuse  to  take  Soames  away  into  anothw 
room. 

He  came  back  to  me  and  eat  down  before  his  desk. 

'  It's  not  the  least  use.     I  can't  do  anything  for  him,'  he  8 

'  What — no  chance? ' 

■  Why,  yes,  chance  always,  I  suppose.  But  no  probability,  | 
possibility,  that  I  can  see,' 
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*  How  long  do  you  give  him  ?  *  I  inquired  feverishly. 

*  I  give  him  three  weeks  at  the  furthest.  But  he  may  snuflf 
out  going  home.  What's  his  daily  work  besides  this  you  speak 
of?' 

*  He's  a  clerk  in  the  City.* 

*  From  nine  to  six  in  this  weather  ?     He'll  die  to-morrow.' 

*  I'll  stop  the  clerking,  of  course.     And  then  ? ' 

*  Luck !  Nothing  else  can  give  you  the  time  you  say  is 
wanted.' 

*  Will  you  write  him  a  note  certifying  that  he  isn't  fit  to 
work — that  he  won't  be  fit  to  go  back  to  the  office,  for  a  month  to 
come  ? '  I  asked. 

*  No.     I'll  tell  him  how  it  is  !     He'd  better  be  prepared.* 

*  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't !  I'll  take  care  of  all  that !  Write 
him  a  certificate.  He  won't  be  able  to  work  for  a  month,  and 
afterwards ' 

*  There  won't  be  any  afterwards — as  you  know,'  said  Hervington 
very  slowly,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  me. 

*  I'll  take  the  responsibility  then ;  I  know  what  he  would  choose 
if  the  choice  could  be  given  him,  and  I'll  take  the  responsibility. 
But  cheer  him !  At  all  risks,  cheer  him  !  And  you  might  drop 
in  of  an  evening  some  time  and  see  how  he's  getting  on.* 

So  it  was  done.  I  took  Soames  home  in  a  cab  and  began  my 
course  of  vital  economy. 

m. 

The  winter  rolled  on  in  fog  and  penetrating  bleakness.  Soames 
lived  in  his  work,  but  daily  doing  less  and  less.  Then  many 
doubts  assailed  me.  The  cause  of  art,  the  enrichment  of  the  ages, 
were  fine  abstractions,  but  Fhinehas  as  a  human  unit  had  separate 
and  individual  rights.  Death  was  visibly  creeping  upon  him ; 
dare  I  any  longer  keep  silence  ?  In  the  grey  forenoons,  as  I 
watched  him  write,  I  answered.  Yes ;  but  through  the  long  nights, 
I  doubted.  Yet,  after  all,  notwithstanding  my  wavering  mind 
and  uneasy  conscience,  I  kept  silence. 

All  the  while  Soames  did  not  seem  to  guess  that  he  was 
steadily  failing.  He  laboured  on  with  a  pathetic  eagerness, 
feverishly,  triumphantly.  And  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
week  page  400  was  written,  and  he  was  within  measurable 
distance  of  the  end.   I  began  to  believe  that  I  had  outwitted  Death. 
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December  had  broken  in  snow,  but  later  this  again  gave  place 
to  clammy  fogs.  It  was  on  oae  of  theae  blighting,  unwholesome 
days  that  Pbinehas  Soames  swooned  at  hia  writing-table.  I  waa 
with  him,  I  carried  him  to  the  couch,  and  where  my  hand  fell 
upon  him  he  waa  growing  cold.  The  next  thing  I  remember  I 
was  in  the  street  hastening  for  a  doctor,  the  nearest  to  be  found. 
I  saw  the  gleam  of  a  wet  doorplate,  and  found  its  owner  at  home. 
Half-a-dozen  people  were  waiting  to  aee  him,  but  I  knew  no 
necessity  save  Soames's  that  night,  I  dragged  him  away  with 
me  and  told  him  something  of  the  case  as  we  hurried  round. 

He  took  the  pipe-stem  wrist  in  his  fingers  and  looked  down 
on  the  face  of  the  sick  man  with  its  pinched  noatrils.  In  that 
moment  I  tasted  the  bitterness  of  defeat. 

An  hour  later,  he  stood  with  me  in  the  hall. 

'I  wish  I  could  say  anything  more  cheerful,'  he  said 
pathetically.  '  He  baa  pulled  through  for  the  time,  but  he  will 
probably  die  in  the  night.  It's  no  manner  of  use  sending  for  me, 
I  can't  do  anything.  When  a  house  is  rotten,  it  falls  in.  Same 
way  with  the  human  body.  In  his  case,  poor  chap,  there  will  be 
no  pain,  he  will  pass  away  in  bis  sleep,  most  likely,' 

The  good  fat  little  man  wrung  my  hand.  To  him  it  was  only 
a  life  to  be  saved  if  skill  and  attendance  could  save  it.  But  he 
could  not  guess  what  another  seven  days  might  mean  to  Soames, 
to  me,  and  to  the  world ! 

Going  up  the  dusty  staircase  I  suddenly  remembered  that 
even  if  Pbinehas  Soames  never  wrote  another  word,  my  fight  with 
Death  must  end  in  a  draw,  and  that  in  my  favour !  The  book 
lacked  only  fifty  i>agea.  Ah,  but  those  fifty  pages!  In  their 
creator's  bands  the  tangled  web  would  fall  of  itself  to  a  consum- 
mate conclusion.  One  more  week — for  Soames  worked  ^tand — 
and  then  I 

X  even  began  to  wonder  what  welcome  it  would  meet,  this  boolc 
of  human  revelation.  And  I  laughed.  I  imagined  what  would 
be  said  of  it.  Such  a  book  must  compel  the  blessing  and  cursing 
that  men  call  criticism,  and  which  after  all  is  not  the  last  word.  I 
asked  myself  whether  it  were  even  a  factor  in  the  judgment  of 
the  public.  At  all  events,  I  knew  it  was  not  the  ultimate  verdict 
that  assigns  to  every  man  his  own  appointed  place. 

I  passed  the  night  beside  Soames.  I  listened  in  the  quiet 
hours  to  his  laboured  breathing,  and  feared  it  might  cease  and  he 
be  far  away  over  the  Border  of  Life  before  I  knew.     It  was  about 
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two  o'clock  when  he  woke  op  calling  weakly.     He  recogniaed  me 
with  a  touching  gratitude. 

'  This  is  good  of  you ! '  he  gasped.  Phinehas  was  always 
bnmhle  and  always  grateful.  His  genius  he  seemed  to  look  upon 
as  a  thing  apart  from  himself.  He  was  proud  of  his  powers  with 
an  entirely  impersonal  pride.  His  mission  was  to  beAutify  a  niche 
in  the  great  Temple,  but  the  materials  had  been  put  into  hie 
hands,  his  task  was  but  to  use  them.  A  noble  spirit,  pitifully  out 
of  keeping  with  the  manner  of  its  iQcamation.  He  had  hungered 
for  love,  he  was  worthy  of  the  rarest  love,  yet  his  lot  had  been 
always  isolation  and  often  contempt.  Surely  there  is  compensa- 
tion somewhere  for  such  as  he ! 

I  gave  him  food  and  wine  as  the  doctor  had  arranged,  and  he 
wandered  into  talk  about  his  book. 

'  la  it  good  ? — Is  it  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on  ? — When 
I  get  well  I  will  read  it  and  judge  better  perhaps.  Now  I  am  full 
of  doubts.     I  have  meant  so  much ;  how  far  have  I  said  it  ? ' 

I  cheered  him.  From  the  depth  and  strength  of  my  own 
convictions  I  drew  the  power  of  ahowing  bim  how  great  a  thing 
it  was  that  he  bad  done.  The  defined  patch  of  red  grew  slowly 
back  into  his  thin  cheek.     He  tried  to  raise  himself  and  fell  hack. 

'  I  feel  how  the  end  should  run.     I  see  it !     Let  me  write ! ' 

He  was  panting  and  coughing.  1  laid  him  back  comfortably 
among  his  pillows  and  begged  him  to  rest, 

'  I  can't,  I  can't !     It  bursts  my  brain  !     Let  me  write ! ' 

I  seized  pen  and  paper  and   bade  him  dictate.     The  words 
came  with  difficulty  at  first,  but  by-and-by  my  pen  flew  on  to  hia 
low,  jauseless  speech,  and  as  sheet  after  sheet  fluttered  to  the.J 
floor,  my  hand  closed  tighter  ujjon  the  certainty  of  victory. 

The  hour  of  dawn  bad  come  without  light  and  saddened  byl 
slashing  rain,  when,  after  the  last  sentence,  I  wrote  the  word  ' 
'  Finis '  to  Phinehas  Soames'b  masterpiece,  and  its  dying  author 
slept. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  the  doctor  came  again.  He  stared 
at  me  and  sent  me  to  bed,  saying  he  would  remain  with  the 
patient  for  a  time. 

I  went,  and  I  fell  asleep  with  that  deUcions  abandonment  of 
repose  known  only  to  those  who  have  fought  a  long  and  winning 
battle  and  rest  afterwards. 

Before  I  saw  Phinehas  Soames  again  a  nurse  had  come  to 
attend  upon  him,  and  my  watching  was  no  longer  needed. 
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'  Ue'a  anxious  about  ways  and  means,'  said  the  doctor, '  but 
Bays  he  has  251.,  which  will  pay  for  all  the  nursing  he'll  ever 
— though  I  didn't  tell  him  so — and  car\-e  his  name  handsome! 
on  his  tombstone  for  him  too.     He's  rallied  wonderfully,  like  a 
man  who  has  had  good  news  ? '  he  peered  np  at  me  questioningly. 

'  So  he  has ! '  I  said. 

During  the  afternoon,  as  Soames  was  still  sleeping  satisfactorily, 
I  went  out  and  walked  towards  the  river.  The  sullen  rain  had 
turned  to  Tmstining  fog  again,  under  which  the  water  crept 
heavily  as  if  oppressed  by  its  weight.  People  emerged  fi'om  the 
recesses  of  the  mist  Hke  phantoms  and  slid  out  of  sight  again. 
But  I  passed  through  them  with  my  heart  leaping.  To  me 
belonged  the  praise  of  tearing  the  last  flower  of  Phinehas  Soames'a 
genius  from  the  very  fmgers  of  Death ! 

From  the  river  I  turned  up  into  the  Strand,  and  loitered 
under  the  blank  drab  faces  of  the  great  publishing  houses  with  a 
secret  triumph,  tor  there  was  not  one  of  them  but  would  have 
been  proud  to  help  in  doing  what  I,  an  unconsidered  item,  had 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  desired  issue. 

I  cast  about  in  my  mind  as  to  which  of  them  should  have 
honour  of  publishing  the  book,  of  laying  it  before  the  world. 
paper  making  me  Soames's  literary  executor  crackled  in  my 
pocket.  I  passed  on  irom  street  to  street,  and  the  names  that  we 
read  on  the  backs  of  books  frowned  at  me,  and  I  laughed  up  at 
them,  for  I  was  about  to  give  to  the  human  race  a  gift  that  would 
live  on  when  I  and  the  names  that  glared  down  at  me,  and  even 
the  houses  on  which  they  were  written,  should  have  been  long 
forgotten. 

I  felt  I  had  lived,  indeed !  I  saw  that  Fate  and  Luck  and  the 
thousand  hazards  which  mould  the  life  of  man  had  been  my 
friends  and  allies,  and  I  pitied  Death  in  the  hour  of  his  defeat 
of  my  victory. 

Thereafter  I  took  the  red  'bus  home. 

The  nurse  came  out  on  the  landing  to  meet  me. 

'I  am  glad  you  have  returned.     He  has  not  half  aa  hour,' 
said. 

I  knew  it  must  have  come  soon,  that  last  half-hoar,  yet 
startled  me. 

Then  I  had  won  by  the  fragment  of  a  day  only !     I  fol 
her  into  the  room. 

Phinehas  Soames  lay  back  smiling  among  bis  pillows, 
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wonderful  eyes   scarcely  less   brilliant  than  when  first   I  saw 
them. 

He  greeted  me  as  if  he  had  been  impatient  for  my  coming. 

*  When  I  am  well  again/  he  began  at  once,  his  eyes  beaming, 

*  I'll  write  another  book.     You  see  I  had  to  be  true  to  my  model.' 

*  The  book  is  a  splendid  book ! '  I  replied. 

*  Was  ! '  said  he  in  a  thin,  exultant  voice.  *  Was !  My  next 
must  be  better — an  advance.  I  hardly  had  the  courage  to  do  it ! 
It  went  hard  to  say  the  word,  but  it's  done  now,  and  the  nurse 
burnt  the  manuscript ! ' 

I  turned  my  stricken  face  away  from  him  lest  he  should  see 
all  that  was  written  there.  On  the  hearth,  in  little  curling  heaps, 
lay  all  that  was  left  of  the  book  I  had  battled  for  with  so  much  of 
passion.  For  a  long  time  past  nothing  had  seemed  worth  while 
to  me  in  comparison  with  its  completion.  And  now — Death  I 
had  conquered,  but  Fate  had  conquered  me  ! 

Perhaps  some  shadow  of  my  despair  touched  Soames. 

*  You  see,'  he  went  on  behind  me  in  feint  encouragement, 

*  that  French  author  burnt  at  the  least  three  of  his  books— more, 
I  believe.    And  I  can  so  easily  write  another  when  I'm  well.' 

Making  some  excuse,  I  hurried  from  the  room  to  intercept  the 
doctor  on  the  landing.  I  told  him  the  whole  stdiy.  There 
appeared  to  be  but  one  thing  left  that  I  could  do  for  Fhinehas 
Soames.  Now  I  must  do  for  his  sake  what  I  had  done  before  for 
my  own — no,  not  for  my  own,  but  in  the  hope  of  adding  to  the 
immortal  heritage  of  mankind. 

*  Don't  let  him  know  that  he  cannot  recover.  For  Heaven's 
sake  let  him  die  happy,  deluded  ! '  I  said. 

The  doctor  nodded  silently  and  went  in. 

The  next  day  I  took  my  last  look  at  the  dead  face  of  Phinehas 
Soames.  He  had  passed  from  sleep  to  sleep.  I  knew  I  looked 
upon  ashes — the  ashes  of  a  human  sacrifice ;  but  the  flame  that 
had  come  down  upon  the  altar  to  consume  it  was  divine. 

The  nurse  was  standing  beside  the  bed.  Vaguely  I  transferred 
my  attention  to  her  hands.  They  were  red  and  coarse,  and  I 
thought  mournfully  that  Fat«  sometimes  works  through  most 
unworthy  tools. 

Somewhere  in  his  histories  Mahan  speaks  of  the  bitterness  of 
a  fruitless  victory.     What  is  it  ?     I  know. 

E.  AND  H.  Heron. 
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Tqe   first  woman  who  lived   by  her  pen   in   England  was 
notorious  Aphra  Behn.     She  wae  at  once  a  power  and  a  portent 
during  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Before  her,  the  only  two  callings  open  to  women  were  house- 
wifery and  witchcraft.  She,  after  some  experience  of  foreign 
countries  and  intercourse  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  [leople, 
dared  to  enter  the  literary  arena,  and  set  at  naught  the  usually 
accepted  doctrine  that  only  men  had  a  right  of  monopoly  there. 
She  struck  out  no  original  ideas  ;  her  great  ambition  was  to  write 
as  like  a  man  as  possible.  In  this  she  succeeded,  for  some  of  her 
plays  equal  in  coarseness  anything  that  Wycherley  or  Farqabor 
produced.  In  the  epilogue  to  her  comedy  of '  Sir  Patient  Fancy 
she  gives  vent  to  the  following  outburst,  which  seems  to  bell 
ratlier  to  the  nineteenth  than  to  the  seventeenth  century : 

We'll  let  jou  see,  wbale'er  besides  we  do, 

How  artfnlly  we  copy  some  of  you ; 

And  if  yon're  drawn  to  th'  I,ife,  pray,  tell  me,  tlien, 

Wliy  Women  should  not  write  as  well  as  Men  X 

The  public  applauded  her  daring,  and  laughed  at  her  wit, 
in  spite  of  her  immorality  she  was  granted  the  supreme  honour 
of  a  grave  in  "Weatmineter  Abbey,  an  honour  not  given  ia  George 
Eliot  or  Jane  Austen.  She  wrote  down  to  her  audiences,  and  in 
reading  her  plays  some  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  corrupt 
age  in  which  she  lived.  She  was  continually  in  contact  with  the 
licentious  Cavaliers  and  wild-bloods  of  Charles  II. 'a  infamous 
court.  She  copied  what  she  saw  and  heard ;  she  never  rose 
above  her  surroundioga ;  she  had  no  ideals. 

One  advantage  she  certainly  has — she  is  always  outspoken, 
never  suggestive,  as  some  of  our  lady  novelists  are.  With  her,  a 
spade  is  always  a  spade.  Along  with  her  frankness,  she  is  deeply 
sentimental.  Love  is  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  her  aspirations 
and  her  thoughts.  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  ua  that  a  grand-aunt 
of  his,  Mrs.  Keith  of  liavelstone,  who  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  Mrs.  Behn's  novels.     He  confessed 

»  charge,  bnt  hiptpd  that  slie  wpuld  like  neitbpr  the  manners 
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nor  tbe  language,  which  approached  too  near  that  of  Charles  II.'s 
time  to  be  quite  proper  reading. 

'  Nevertheless,'  said  the  good  old  lady,  '  I  remember  them 
being  so  moch  admired,  and  being  so  much  interested  in  them 
myaelf,  that  I  wish  to  look  at  them  again.' 

To  hear  was  to  obey;  so  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  curioualy  sealed 
up,  with  'private  and  confidential '  on  the  packet,  was  sent  to  the 
gay  old  grand-aunt.  '  The  next  time,'  says  Sir  Walter,  '  I  saw 
her  afterwards,  she  gave  me  back  Aphra,  properly  wrapped  up, 
with  nearly  these  words:  "Take  back  your  bonny  Mrs.  Behn; 
and  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  put  her  in  the  fire,  for  I  found  it 
impossible  to  get  through  the  very  first  novel.  But  is  it  not,"  she 
said,  "a  very  odd  thing  that  I,  an  old  woman  of  eighty  and 
upwards,  sitting  alone,  feel  myself  ashamed  to  read  a  book  which, 
sixty  years  ago,  I  have  heard  read  aloud  for  the  amusement  of 
large  circles  consisting  of  the  first  and  most  creditable  society  in 
London  ?  " ' 

Sir  'Walter  Scott  puts  this  change  down  to  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  national  taste  and  dehcacy.  Alas  !  what  would 
he  say  now  ?  In  comparison  with  '  Keynotes,"  '  Oroonoko '  seeraa 
very  mild  reading  indeed.  About  Aphra  or  Apbara  Bebn's  early 
history,  there  is  some  uncertainty.  Canterbury  was  the  town 
usually  given  as  her  birthplace ;  but  quite  recently  her  baptismal 
register  was  discovered  at  Wye,  which  gives  the  date  of  her 
baptism  as  July  10,  1040,  and  the  names  of  her  parents.  Amy 
and  John  Johnson.  John  Johnson's  calling  is  said  to  have  been 
that  of  a  barber.  This  humble  origin  is  quite  at  variance  with 
the  account  given  in  the  memoir  by  '  one  of  her  own  sex,'  which 
is  prefixed  to  Aplira  Behn's  works.  Here  we  are  told  that  her 
father  was  a  man  of  property.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  a  rela- 
tion whom  Aphra,  or  Ayfara,  called  her  father,  was  nominated 
Lieutenant -General  of  thirty-six  islands,  besides  the  province  of 
Surinam,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  English.  He  set  ofif  for 
the  West  Indies  with  all  his  family  when  sprightly  Uttle  Aphra 
was  a  child.  During  the  voyage  be  died,  and  the  family  settled 
on  their  arrival  at  the  best  house  in  Surinam,  a  place  called 
St,  John's  Hill.  In  Aphra  Behn's  novel  of  '  Oroonoko,"  she  gives 
a  description  of  it,  which  is  worth  quoting  as  a  specimen  of  her 
style,  not  remarkable  for  elegance  or  ease.  '  It  stood  on  a  vast 
rock  of  white  marble,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  river  ran  a  vast 
depth  down ;  the  little  wavps  still  dashing  and  washing  the  foot 
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of  this  rock,  made  the  softest  mnrmurs  and  purlings  in  the  world. 
The  opposite  bank  was  adorned  with  snch  vast  quantities  of 
different  flowers,  etemallj  blowing,  and  every  day  and  hour,  new, 
fenced  behind  with  lofty  trees  of  a  thousand  rare  forms  and 
colours,  that  the  prospect  was  the  most  ravishing  that  fancy  can 
create.  On  the  edge  of  this  white  rock,  towards  the  river,  was  a 
walk  or  grove  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  about  half  the  length  of 
the  jMall,  whose  flowery  and  frnit-bearing  branches  met  at  the 
top,  and  hindered  the  sun,  whose  rays  are  very  fierce  there,  from 
entering  into  the  grove,  and  the  cool  air  that  came  from  the  river 
made  it  not  only  fit  to  entertain  people  in,  but  refreshed  the 
eweet  blossomB,  and  made  it  always  sweet  and  charming,  and  sure 
the  whole  globe  of  the  world  cannot  show  so  delightful  a  place 
as  this  grove  was ;  and  'tis  a  marvel  to  see  how  such  vast  trees,  as 
big  as  English  oaks,  could  take  footing  on  so  solid  a  rock ;  but 
all  things  there  are  rare,  delightful,  and  wonderful.'  The  candles 
were  made  of  such  aromatic  substances  that  as  they  burned  they 
cast  perfumes  around.  The  very  meat,  especially  that  'of  a 
little  beast  called  an  armadillo,'  perfumed  the  whole  room. 

During  her  stay  at  Surinam,  the  sprightly  Aphra  made  the 
acquaintance  of  two  Indiana  of  royal  birth — Oroonoko  and 
Imoindft.  Their  devotion  to  each  other,  their  captivity  as  slaves, 
Oroonoko 's  attempt  to  escape  with  bia  bride,  which  led  to  a  severe 
flogging,  after  which  bis  wounds  were  rubbed  with  red  pepper  to 
aggravate  the  pain,  all  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  young 
English  girl,  and  when  Oroonoko  killed  bia  beloved  Imoinda  in 
order  to  save  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  persecutors, 
this  seemed  a  lo\'e-story  ready  made. 

TiMien  Surinam  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch,  Aphra  Johnson 
returned  to  England.  It  was  about  the  year  I608.  The  reign  of 
the  Merry  Monarch  had  not  yet  begun,  but  the  revolt  from  extreme 
Puritanism  bad  already  set  in,  and  Roundheads  were  at  a  discount. 
In  two  years  the  eventful  May  29tb  dawned,  and  the  second 
Charles  inaugurated  an  era  of  corruption  and  misrule,  in  which 
this  girl  of  twenty  played  her  part  only  too  well.  Soon  after  her 
return  to  England  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Behn,  a  rich  merchant 
of  Dutch  extraction,  and  by  her  marriage  she  gained  an  eutTance 

fe||itbe  court  of  Charles  II.,  when  it  was  in  the  first  exuberance  of 

^Hand  gaiety. 

^Blt  is  interesting  to  call  up  a  picture  of  the  meeting  betweaifj 

Hbles  II.  and  Aphra  Behn  at  Whitehall,     He  stood  the  cenl^^J 
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oia  group  of  wigged  and  jf  welled  Cavaliers,  his  xjlain,  harsh  fea- 
tures lit  up  by  his  brilliant  eyes,  and  set  off  by  the  gloss  of  satin, 
the  glamour  of  pearls,  the  radiance  of  rich-hued  velvets,  and  the 
softness  of  falling  lace.     Ife  was  all  animation,  for  the  King  waa 
enjoying  his  own  again.     He  saw  that  the  graceful,  comely  wo 
before  TtJTn  was  quite  different  from  the  pretty,  simpering  simple-  1 
tons  who  had  no  ideas  beyond  lap-dogs  and  cards.     Aphra  Behn's 
worst  feature  was  her  thick  broad  nose,  a  cogitative  nose,  which, 
though  it  denoted  talent,  also  showed  a  want  of  refinement,  a 
want  which   her   writings   abundantly   proved.     Her   eyes  were 
bright,  and  she  had  an  abundance  of  brown  curling  hair,  which   " 
was  parted  on  her  temples,  and  fell  in  long  ringlets  on  her  neck.  I 
There  was  audacity,  sarcasm,  acom  in  her  face.     As  Hero  said  of  | 

Beatrice —       „,  .  .        ,  

DiBduQ  and  sooro  riao  aparklmg  in  ber  ejes. 
Misprising  irkit.  Ihcy  liiok  on. 

One  of  her  greatest  attractions  was  her  power  of  conversation : 
she  could  be  witty  and  versatile,  lively  and  amusing.  When  Charles 
asked  her  about  Surinam,  she  described  the  magnificent  trees,  the 
many-coloured  stones,  and  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  flowers  so 
agreeably  that  he  listened  with  the  deepest  attention.  When 
she  went  on  to  relate  the  story  of  Oroonoko~the  black  Apollo — 
and  his  love  for  the  ill-fated  Imoinda,  she  told  it  with  such  force 
and  pathos  that  Charles  advised  her  to  write  it  down,  which 
she  did. 

'  Oroonoko,  or  the  Hoyal  Slave,'  on  its  publication  many 
years  afterwards,  became  widely  read,  and  was  converted  into  a 
tragedy  by  Southeme.  It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  novel.  It  is  a 
book  of  travels ;  a  biography.  Aplira  Behn  was  an  eye-witness  of 
a  great  part  of  it,  and  what  she  did  not  see  she  heard  from  the 
tnouth  of  the  chief  actor  in  the  history,  the  hero  himself. 

Though  there  is  coarseness  in  some  of  the  descriptions,  the 
drift  of  the  book  is  good — it  illustrates  the  devotion  of  an  Indian 
prince  to  the  one  woman  who  has  gained  possession  of  his  heart. 
He  is  faithful  to  her  even  to  death,  and  she  to  him. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Aplira  Behn's  married  life.  Her 
jusband,  who  did  not  leave  her  much  of  his  riches,  died  about 
1C66.  Charles  II.,  who  was  gifted  with  a  keen  insight  into  cha- 
racter, had  perceived  her  ability  and  zeal,  and  resolved  to  send 
her  as  a  female  spy  to  Holland.  Well  pleased  with  the  coramia- 
stoD,  she  settled  herself  at  Antwerp.     She  owns  that  she  was  of  a 
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passionate  and  EusceptJble  temperament,  and  ghe  soon  attracts 
the  attention  of  two  adniiirers  :  one  a  man  of  thirty-two,  Albert  or 
Van  der  Aalbert  of  Utrecht,  the  other  a  stout,  elephantine  elderly 
Dutchman  called  A'an  Bmin,  Albert,  in  a  moment  of  indiacr&- 
tion,  confided  to  Aphra  Behn  an  important  State  secret — that 
Cornelius  de  Witt  was  intending  to  nend  a  Dutch  fleet  up  the 
Thames,  under  the  command  of  De  Euyter.  This  secret  was 
immediately  communicated  by  Aphra  Behn  to  the  authorities  in 
England,  who  treated  it  with  scorn  and  ridicule.  Her  satisfaction 
was  great  when  the  information  she  had  given  turned  out  to  be  abso- 
lutely correct.  She  seems  to  have  been  badly  rewarded  for  her 
services  to  the  King,  and  amused  Iierself  by  the  society  which 
surrounded  her.  Her  rich  and  elderiy  admirer,  Vaa  Bruin,  wrote 
tfl  her  as  his  '  most  transcendent  charmer,'  and  she  answered  him 
in  a  railing  epistle,  which  begins  :  '  Extraordinary  Sir,  I  received 
your  extraordinary  epistle,  which  has  had  extraordinary  effect*. 
.  .  .  Have  you  reflected  on  the  sad  consequences  of  declaring 
yourself  a  lover?' 

Albert  of  Utrecht  she  promised  to  marry  on  her  return  to 
England.  He  was  preparing  for  his  journey,  when  he  died  of 
fever  at  Amsterdam.  '  Astrea,'  as  she  is  often  called  by  her  bio- 
grapher, proceeded  on  her  journey  to  Ostend  and  Dunkirk,  and 
took  ship  for  England.  On  the  voyage  a  singular  apparition 
appeared  to  the  crew  and  pasaengers.  First  seen  through  glasses, 
the  vision  came  nearer  and  nearer.  It  is  described  as  a  four- 
square floor  of  various  coloured  marbles,  from  which  ascended 
rows  of  fluted  and  twisted  pillars,  embossed  round  with  climbing 
vines  and  waving  streamers.  Upon  the  pillars,  a  hundred  little 
Cupids  clambered  with  fluttering  wings.  This  strange  apparition 
came  almost  near  enough  for  the  passengers  in  the  ship  to  step 
on  to  it,  then  it  suddenly  vanished,  A  violent  storm  followed, 
the  ship  was  driven  on  the  rocks,  and  was  split  to  pieces  in  sight 
of  land.  The  passengers  were  landed  by  the  help  of  boats,  and 
Aphra  Behn  arrived  safe  and  sound  in  London,  The  rest  of  her 
life,  says  her  anonymous  biographer,  was  devoted  to  pleasure  and 
poetry,  but  certainly  there  was  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  as  well. 
French  she  knew  thoroughly.  Her  first  attempt  at  a  tragedy 
in  verse,  '  The  Young  King,'  was  taken  from  the  French  novel  of 
La  Calprenfide,  but  she  could  not  get  either  a  manager  or  a  pab- 
liaher  to  bring  it  out.  Among  her  friends  was  a  barrister,  of  an 
old  Flintshire  family,  Edward  Ravenscroft,  who  had  given  up  the 
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law  to  write,  or  rather  compile  plays,  for  he  (horougbly  understood 
the  art  of  borrowing  Ideas  from  others.  Partly  through  his  influ- 
ence, Aphra  Behn  got  her  play  of  '  The  Forced  Marriage,  or  the 
Jealous  Bridegroom,'  brought  out  at  the  Uuke'a  Theatre  in  167L 
The  cast  was  a  very  good  one.  Betterton  took  the  principal  part 
Alcippns,  and  Mrs,  Betterton  that  of  Erminia,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  strangled  by  Alcippus's  garter,  but  comes  to  life  again  in  the 
last  act.  This  is  one  of  the  least  objectionable  of  the  '  ingenious 
Mrs.  Behn's  plays,'  and  the  Echo  song  shows  her  lyric  capacity  : 

Aminlaa,  Ihat  troe-heartefl  «wain, 

Upon  K  riret'e  bank  was  laid, 

Where  to  the  pitjiog  streonia  he  did  complain 

Of  Sylvia,  that  false  chDrmiiig  maid ; 

Bat  she  ttas  slilt  regardless  of  his  pain. 

Oh,  taithlesB  Syliia  1  would  lie  cry. 

And  what  he  said  the  Echoes  would  reply : 

Be  Icind  or  elae  I  die,  &.  I  die. 

Be  kind  or  else  1  die,  E.  1  die !  kc,  lie. 

\  Otway,  who  was  then  a  boy  from   college,  took  the  part  of  the 
king,  and  made  his  first  and  last  appearance  on  the  stage. 

One  of  the  beat  of  Aphra  Behn's  plays,  'Abdalazer,  or  the 
Moor's  Revenge,'  was  acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  late  in  the  year 
1C76,  and  published  in  lfi77.  It  mayindeed  be  called  a  tragedy, 
as  four  of  the  principal  characters  meet  with  violent  deaths.  This 
play  opens  with  what  Swinburne  calls  'that  melodious  and 
magnificent  song,'  'Love  in  fantastic  triumph  sat,'  In  1G76 
another  play,  '  The  Rover,'  was  brought  out  and  patronised  by  the 
Duke  of  York.  It  was  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  man, 
and  awakened  much  curiosity.  At  the  present  day  it  ia  dull 
reading.  Aphra  Behn  has  none  of  .Susanna  CentlivTc's  faculty 
for  inventing  amusing  situations,  and  even  her  dialogue  sometimes 
drags.  '  The  Dutch  Lover,'  one  of  her  earlier  plays,  is  elaborately 
feeble,  and  '  Sir  Patient  Fancy '  is  coarse  without  being  amusing. 
She  had  little  sense  of  true  comedy — her  characters^  are  either 
licentious  rakes  or  pompous  fools.  Some  of  her  scenes  were  too 
revolting  to  be  acted,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Second  Charles. 
Her  political  comedies,  '  The  Roundheads '  and  '  The  City  Heiress,' 
were  well  received  by  packed  Tory  audiences,  but  '  The  Amorous 
Prince '  and  '  The  Town  Fop '  were  never  acted  ;  it  was  fortunate 
that  they  were  not,  both  for  Aphra  Behn  and  the  play-going  world. 
What  Aphra  Behn,  the  real  woman,  actually  was,  we  see  better  by 
her  love  letters  to  a  certain  Lycidaa  than  by  any  of  her  published 
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works.  She  seems  to  Lave  been  franticalty  in  love  with  bini. 
She  calls  him  '  her  soul's  delight,'  '  her  onlj'  dear  delight  and  joy 
of  her  life,' '  her  charming  unkind,'  '  My  soul  is  formed  of  no 
other  material  than  love,'  she  writes,  '  and  all  that  soul  of  love 
was  formed  for  my  dear  faithless  Lycidas.  I  know  not  to  what 
degree  I  love  you,  let  it  suffice  I  do  most  passionately,  and  have  no 
thoughts  of  any  other  man  while  I  have  life.  No !  reproach  me, 
defame  me,  lampoon  me,  curse  me,  and  kill  me  when  I  do, 
and  let  heaven  do  so,  too  ! '  Lycidas  does  not  seem  to  be  all  that 
'  Aslrea '  wishes.  He  fails  to  come  when  she  espects  him,  and 
she  reproaches  him  bitterly  for  bis  faithlessness  and  inconstancy. 
In  her  poems  we  see  many  traces  of  that  strong  vein  of  senti- 
ment which  ran  through  her  intellect  like  a  streak  of  silver.  Iter 
life  was  not  a  long  one.  She  died  at  the  age  of  49.  Her  death 
was  brought  on,  it  is  said,  through  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
her  physicians.  On  the  grey  marble  slab  over  her  grave  in 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  the  following  inscription 


MRS,  APUHA  ISEHS 
Died  Apnl  10 


Here  lies  a  proof  that  w 
Defence  enough  against 


I 


Apbra  Bebn  is   said   to   have  introduced    milk-pnnch 

England.  She  brought  the  secret  of  making  it  with  her 
Holland,  and  probably  regaled  Dryden,  Southeme,  and  other  wifa 
and  poets  on  it  when  they  went  to  supper  at  hex  house.  Her 
plays  are  much  more  objectionable  than  her  novels.  The  drift,  of 
her  earlier  novels  is  not  against  morality,  though  they  often  offend 
from  want  of  taste. 

'The  Fair  Jilt'  is  a  portrait,  probably  drawn  from  life,  of  an 
unprincipled  woman  who  stops  at  nothing  to  gain  her  ends. 
She  is  held  up,  not  as  a  pattern,  but  as  an  object  of  contempt. 
The  style  of  'The  Fair  Jilt'  is  much  less  stilted  than  that  of 
'  Oroonoko,*  and  some  passages  rise  to  eloquence.  For  instance: 
'  As  love  is  the  most  noble  and  divine  passion  of  the  soul,  so  it  is 
that  to  which  we  may  justly  attribute  all  the  real  satisfaction  of 
life,  and  without  it  man  is  unfinished  and  unhappy.  There  are 
a  thousand  things  to  be  said  of  the  advantages  this  generous 
1  brings  to  those  whose  hearts  are  capable  of  recei\ing  its 
tatpreBsione,  for  'tis  not  every  one  that  can  be  sensible  of  its 
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tender  touches.  How  many  examples  from  history  and  observa- 
tion could  I  give  of  its  wondrous  power !  How  many  idiots  has 
it  made  wise  !  How  many  home-bred  'squires  accomplished ! 
I  low  many  cowards  brave  !  There  is  no  sort  of  mankind  on  whom 
it  cannot  work  some  change  and  miracle,  if  it  be  a  noble,  well- 
grounded  passion,  except  on  the  fop  of  fashion,  the  hardened  fop, 
so  often  wounded  but  never  reclaimed.' 

*  The  Lover's  Watch,  or  the  Art  of  Making  Love,'  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  Aphra  Behn's  writings.  At  each  hour  of  the  day  and 
night  Iris  writes  to  Damon,  and  Damon  to  Iris.  Very  prettily 
expressed  some  of  these  letters  are.  In  one  of  them  Charles  II. 
is  addressed  in  terms  before  which  all  other  panegyrics  must  pale 
their  ineflfectual  fires.  He  is  called  *the  darling  of  Mars,  the 
delight  of  heaven  and  the  joy  of  earth,  great,  pious,  stedfast,  just 
and  brave,  dispensing  mercy  all  around,  soft  and  forgiving  as  a  god.' 
I  [e  is  invoked  as  a  *  saving  angel  who  preserved  the  land,  stopped 
the  dire  plague,  and  calmed  the  wild  fears  of  a  distracted  world ! ' 

Injustice  to  the  weak  rouses  Aphra  Behn's  fiercest  indignation. 
She  has  a  womanly  compassion  for  anyone  that  is  oppressed.  As 
]\Ir.  Swinburne  has  pointed  out,  '  Oroonoko '  is  one  feverish  and 
impassioned  protest  against  cruelty  and  tyranny.  Her  friend, 
*  one  of  her  own  sex,'  says,  *  she  was  of  a  generous,  humane 
disposition,  very  serviceable  to  her  friends  in  all  that  was 
in  her  power,  and  would  sooner  forgive  an  injury  than  do 
one.  She  had  wit,  humour,  good  nature,  and  judgment.  She 
was  mistress  of  all  the  pleasing  arts  of  conversation.  She  was  a 
woman  of  sense,  and  consequently  a  lover  of  pleasure  (!)  For  my 
own  part  I  knew  her  intimately,  and  never  saw  anything  unbe- 
coming the  modesty  of  her  sex,  though  more  gay  and  free  than 
the  folly  of  the  precise  will  allow.' 

Such  was  a  contemporary  verdict  on  Aphra  Behn.  The 
whirligig  of  time  soon  revolved,  and  for  two  centuries  her  name 
has  been  a  byword  of  reproach.  Few  readers,  even  well  versed  in 
English  literature,  have  ever  glanced  at  one  of  her  books.  Had 
she  lived  in  the  present  day,  she  would  probably  have  met  with 
an  enthusiastic  reception.  Her  coarseness  would  have  been 
pruned  down  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  age,  she  would  have  been 
interviewed  and  imitated,  and  her  portrait  would  have  adorned 
every  society  journal.  As  it  is,  she  is  dismissed  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  and  the  exclamation  *  Who  was  she  ? ' 

C.  Ji  Hamilton. 

Vol.  v. — NO.  28,  N.8,  23 
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For  extraordinary,  incredible,  diabolical  wickedness  the  name 
of  Bosas  has  become  a  proverb  in  South  America.  It  is  barely 
twenty  years  since  he  died ;  yet  when  the  people  of  the  Biver 
Plate  speak  of  him,  we  seem  to  be  hearing  of  some  half-mad 
Ethiopian  sultan,  or  hero  of  the  *  Arabian  Nights ' ;  a  creature  of 
other  clay  than  ordinary  men  ;  a  being  half-devilish,  half-divine, 
slavishly  worshipped  by  all,  capricious,  vindictive,  ruthless,  slaying 
in  the  dark  by  some  mysterious  power  his  enemies,  his  refractory 
slaves,  and  even  those  who  dreaded  and  hated  in  silence  ;  not  to 
be  caught  unawares,  proof  against  plots,  free  from  ordinary  human 
infirmities,  knowing  neither  fatigue  nor  fear ;  violent  too,  and 
fantastic,  striking  astonishment  and  a  kind  of  superstitious  dread 
by  his  mad  freaks,  his  dangerous  banter,  and  his  fits  of  savage 
generosity  or  cruelty. 

Such  is  the  Bosas  of  popular  tradition ;  nor  does  the  picture  so 
drawn  seem  exaggerated  in  the  light  of  authentic  records.  But 
Bosas  was  more  than  this ;  he  it  was  who  gave  the  first  real 
solid  Government  to  a  young  nation  which  numbers  to-day  four 
million  souls,  and  has  the  largest  city  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere for  its  capital.  He  practically  secured  internal  peace — 
with  brief  interruptions — to  a  country  torn  by  incessant  revolu- 
tion and  civil  war.  He  was  the  creator  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation— by  force,  perhaps  ;  but  force  was  the  order  of  the  day ; 
and  he  arose  from  among  a  crowd  of  caudillos,  party-chiefs,  half- 
soldiers,  half-brigands,  mostly  as  despotic  in  spirit,  as  regardless 
of  law  and  restraint,  as  contemptuous  of  human  life  as  Rosas  him- 
self. To  him  more  than  to  anyone  it  is  due  that  Argentina  is  one 
country  instead  of  containing  half-a-dozen  rival  and  discordant 
Bepublics. 

Juan  Manuel  Bosas  was  bom  in  1797 — ^just  a  century  ago — of 
an  old  Spanish  stock  on  both  sides.  He  was  a  mere  child  when 
the  English  attacked  and  took  Buenos  Aires;  yet  he  seems  to 
have  earned  credit  in  the  fight  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and 
capitulation  of  the  British. 

In  1808,  in  order  to  learn  *  camp '  business,  he  went  to  live 
the  immense   estancias   or   stock   farms   which   his   parents 
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possessed  to  the  south  of  Buenos  Aires ;  here  he  threw  himself 
into  the  rough  life  of  the  campo,  and  speedily  became  the  darling 
of  the  rude  Gauchos  and  even  the  Indians  of  the  whole  district. 
An  indomitable  domador  or  horse-tamer,  he  was  the  best  rider  in 
the  country,  and  beat  the  centaur-gauchos  themselves  at  their 
own  feats.  With  a  gold  ounce  placed  under  each  knee,  he  would 
let  a  colt  buck  under  him  without  displacing  the  coins ;  or,  going 
at  full  gallop,  he  would  allow  any  man  to  bolear  the  hind  legs  of 
his  horse,  which  thereupon  fell  as  if  struck  dead,  while  the  rider, 
shooting  forward  over  the  beast's  head,  alighted  safely  on  his  feet ; 
or,  perched  on  the  post  above,  he  would  drop  on  the  back  of  an 
unbroken  stallion  escaping  from  the  corral,  and  ride  the  terrified 
horse,  unsaddled  and  unbridled,  in  spite  of  bucking  and  plunging, 
until  the  beast  stopped  from  sheer  exhaustion ;  or  sometimes 
he  would  check  the  horse  in  mid-career,  bringing  him  to  the 
ground  by  a  stunning  blow  between  the  ears  from  the  butt  end  of 
his  rebenque  or  silver-mounted  riding-thong,  himself,  of  course, 
dropping  on  his  feet. 

By  this  kind  of  fame,  Sosas  became  a  power  in  the  land  while 
still  a  mere  boy ;  from  far  and  near,  the  paisanos  came  to  be 
employed  on  the  estancia  Atalaya  (*  The  Watch-tower  *)  under  the 
*  patroncito ' — the  young  master — and  Bosas  sowed  wheat  in  order 
to  give  employment,  thus  being  the  first  real  tillage  farmer  on  a 
large  scale  in  South  America.  He  was  a  remarkably  handsome 
youth  of  the  fair  type  sometimes  seen  among  northern  Spaniards, 
but  rare  in  the  Eiver  Plate ;  *  in  fact  this  half-Indian  Gaucho 
seemed  to  revert  physically  to  his  Gothic  ancestors.  Although 
from  childhood  upwards  he  occasionally  indulged  in  uncontrollable 
fits  of  savage  violence,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  singular 
personal  charm  and  power  of  captivating.  He  even  acquired 
great  influence  over  the  Indians,  and  made  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  the  famous  Cacique  Negro,  who  called  himself  the  brother  of 
Rosas,  and  gave  to  the  latter  the  title  of  Cacique  Blanco  or  White 
Chief  on  account  of  the  number  of  his  peons  and  followers,  and 
his  influence  over  them.  Assassins  and  other  fugitives  from 
justice  were  received  and  protected  by  Bosas,  nor  did  any  judge 
or  official  dare  to  claim  them.     Meantime  he  ruled  like  a  little 

'  The  Senora  Manaela  Rosas  de  Terrero,  Rosas'  daughter,  said  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  pointing  to  her  father's  portrait :  *  They  say  my  father  was  bad,  but  how 
could  be  be  bad,  with  that  face  7 '  It  was  often  said  that  he  looked  like  an 
Knglishman. 
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king,  inflicting  severe  punisliments  on  delinquents  and  drni 
punisliments  to  which  the  paisanos  submitted  withoat complaint, 
in  spit«  of  their  savage  spirit  and  propensity  to  the  knife.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  festive  occasion,  every  return  of  the  young 
2'airo-n  from  a  visit  to  town,  was  celebrated  by  ficstaa  and  dances 
lasting  two  or  three  days,  when  a  dozen  or  twenty  oxen  were 
roasted  in  their  hides,  and  Rosas  of  course  always  won  the  palm 
in  the  dance  and  in  improvisations  on  the  guitar. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  this  independent  young  gentleman, 
hearing  that  his  management  was  caUed  in  question,  promptly 
resigned  his  charge,  returned  to  his  parents  all  their  gifts,  and 
thenceforth  was  only  on  visiting  terms  with  them,  declining  all 
pecuniary  aid.  After  travelling  hundreds  of  miles  to  inspect  the 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Plate,  he  returned  to  his  native 
province  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  worked  for  a  time  as  a  tropero  or  cattle 
dealer,  collecting  a  'troop'  of  cattle  from  various  estancias  and 
driving  them  to  the  capital  for  sale— an  employment  which 
evidently  gave  him  valuable  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
country.  Neit  he  joined  a  partner,  who  supplied  the  capital,  in 
order  to  establish  a  aa-lacUro  or  establishment  for  the  killing  and 
palting  of  meat  for  exportation  to  Brazil  and  Cuba;  he  was  a 
pioneer  in  this  kind  of  enterprise,  which  is  now  an  immense 
industry  in  the  River  Plate.  However,  the  ecdnderoa  were  pre- 
sently closed  by  order  of  the  Government,  on  the  plea  that  they 
were  draining  the  country  of  stock ;  and  Bosaa,  buying  land, 
established  himself  as  an  eetanciero  or  stock-farmer,  in  the  year 
1817,  at  Guardia  del  Monte,  on  the  Indian  frontier,  as  it  then 
was,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  south  of  Buenos  Aires. 
In  spite  of  his  youth — he  was  now  twenty  years  old — Roeas 
speedily  became,  as  at  Atalaya,  the  favourite  and  the  oracle  of  the 
peasants.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  local  militia  for  proteclioo 
against  the  Indians,  and  formed  the  peons  of  his  estancia  into  a 
mounted  guard,  known  as  the  Colorados  or  Reds  from  the  coloar  of 
their  uniform  ;  the  vanguard  consisted  of  friendly  Indians.  Thia 
force,  whose  discipline,  efBciency,  and  devotion  were  beyond  all 
example  in  those  days,  was  the  nucleus  of  the  army  which  afler^ 
wards  raised  Eosas  to  the  seat  of  Perpetual  Dictator. 

Ix)pez,  governor  of  Santa  Fe,  was  at  this  time  canning 
incessant  raids  and  depredations  info  the  pro\-ince  of  Bnenoa 
Aires.  When  war  broke  out  between  the  two  provinces,  Rosas 
led  2,000  men  to  join  the  defensive  army,  distinguished  hixoseU 
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in  the  8abfi«qaent  operations,  and  flnally,  by  the  personal  in> 
flaence  which  he  had  gained  over  Lopez,  persuaded  the  latter  to 
consent  to  a  treaty,  Hoaaa  himself  guaranteeing  to  provide  50,000 
bead  of  cattle  which  Lopez  demanded  as  the  price  of  peace. 

Meantime,  in  Buenos  Aires  itself  a  civil  war  had  broken  out 
between  Dorrego  the  governor  in  possession  and  Rodriguez  the 
newly  elected  governor.  Kosas  declared  for  the  latter,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  him,  took  Buenos  Aires  by  assault  and  encamped 
hia  ColoradoB  in  the  principal  sqimre,  Rosas  was  the  hero  of  the 
day,  courted  by  all  as  the  liberator  of  the  capital.  His  future 
began  to  be  clear,  yet  for  the  present  he  returned  to  his  estancia, 
where  more  than  ever  he  became  the  cauditlo  of  the  district, 
adding  immensely  to  bis  prestige  by  getting  up  a  subscription  of 
cattle  to  make  good  the  losses  sulTered  by  the  country  people 
during  the  civil  war. 

From  1825  to  1828  there  was  war  between  Argentina  and 
Brazil  for  the  possession  of  the  Banda  Oriental^now 
Uruguayan  Republic.  Kosas,  although  chief  of  a  large  and 
efficient  force,  took  no  part  in  the  war ;  he  Uved  on  his  estancia, 
holding  the  post  of  captain-general  of  the  ciiiipaila,  and  extending 
his  influence  among  the  Indian  tribes.  He  it  was  who  persuaded 
the  Indians  to  forget  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of  Argentine 
governors  and  remain  neutral  in  tlae  war ;  he  made  treaties  with 
the  most  hostile  caciques  and  established  a  large  Indian  settle- 
ment on  his  own  land.  When  an  officer  came  to  the  south  to 
enlist  soldiers  for  the  Brazilian  war,  all  his  recruits  deserted  aa 
soon  as  made,  to  increase  the  ranks  of  the  private  army  which 
Roeas  was  preparing.  This  policy  of  peace  in  time  of  war  was 
probably  a  deliberate  preparation  for  his  subsequent  sovereignty. 

His  opportunity  soon  came.  In  1828,  thanks  to  the  friendly 
mediation  of  Great  Britain,  peace  was  made  with  Brazil  on  the 
basis  of  the  independence  of  L'ruguay.  There  was  a  cry  of 
indignation  in  Buenos  Aires,  attempts  at  revolt,  repression,  a 
military  conspiracy.  Finally,  Dorrego,  the  governor,  was  made 
prisoner  by  his  own  troops,  who  handed  him  over  to  his  disloyal 
subordinate,  General  Lavalle.  Lavalle  had  the  governor  shot  on 
the  spot.  Civil  war  naturally  followed ;  Rosas,  at  the  bead  of  all 
the  south,  placing  himself  nominally  under  the  command  of 
I*opez  of  Santa  F^,  attacked  and  beat  Lavalle,  cutting  him  off 
from  the  capital.  A  characteristic  incident  followed.  lAvalle  one 
night  rode  out  alone  into  the  hostile  camp  and  entered  the  tent 
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of  Bosas.  The  latter  was  absent,  so  Lavalle  sat  down  to  wait. 
But  he  was  tired  after  his  midnight  ride ;  for  many  nights  lie  had 
slept  on  the  ground,  and  the  sight  of  a  comfortable  bed  was  an 
irresistible  temptation  ;  when  Bosas  returned  to  his  quarters,  he 
found  his  own  bed  occupied  by  the  commander  of  the  hostile  army 
fast  asleep.  Lavalle  on  awakening  accepted  his  enemy's  courteons 
invitation  to  remain  tucked  up  between  the  blankets,  and  in  that 
comfortable  attitude  he  arranged  terms  of  peace  with  Hosas, 
namely,  that  elections  should  be  held  and  that  both  combatants 
should  surrender  their  forces  to  the  governor  thus  appointed. 

In  the  ensuing  elections  Lavalle's  party  was  victorious,  where- 
upon Bosas  proceeded  to  re-assemble  his  army  and  threaten  the 
capital.  To  preserve  the  peace,  Lavalle  signed  a  second  agree- 
ment, nominating  a  governor,  and  then  retired  into  voluntary 
exile  at  Montevideo.  Bosas  on  the  other  hand  encamped  his 
troops  in  the  middle  of  Buenos  Aires ;  he  had  in  fact  conquered 
the  capital  a  second  time  with  his  Indians.  On  December  1, 
1829,  he  was  appointed  captain-general  and  governor  of  the 
province  with  extraordinary  powers,  powers  in  fact  which 
amounted  to  an  absolute  dictatorship.  Besistance  to  the  new 
government  in  the  northern  provinces  was  put  down  with  un- 
speakable barbarity  and  cruelty  by  Quiroga,  the  'Tiger  of  the 
plains,'  a  leader  of  the  most  savage  Gaucho  type  and  a  worthy 
servant  of  Bosas.  The  rule  of  Bosas  was  soon  universally  recog- 
nised, and  in  January  1831  all  the  provincial  governors  assented 
to  the  Fundamental  Agreement,  which  established  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  in  fact  the  nation  almost  as  it  exists  to-day.  Thus 
was  accomplished  the  principal  work  of  Bosas'  life,  the  union  of 
the  country,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  period  of  internal  peace 
began  to  show  itself.  On  the  whole  this  early  period  from  1829 
to  1833  probably  compared  favourably  with  most  preceding  and, 
indeed,  succeeding  governments.  But  already  there  were  signs 
of  what  was  to  come ;  not  only  did  Quiroga  commit  horrible  bar- 
barities in  the  war  which  confirmed  Kosas'  power  in  the  north, 
but  Rosas  himself  ordered  that  ten  captive  officers  should  be  shot. 
However,  honours  were  heaped  on  the  governor  by  the  legis- 
lature ;  he  accepted  the  title  of  *  Restorer  of  the  Laws,'  by  which 
he  was  thenceforth  officially  known.  Titles  implying  high  mili- 
tary rank  he  refused,  *  as  being  a  step  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of 
the  people  ;  for  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  prodigality  of  honours 
has  impelled  men  to  the  seat  of  tyrants.'     A  medal  was  struck  in 
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his  honour,  and  a  present  was  also  conferred  on  him  of  sixty 
square  leagues  of  land — or  380,000  acres — in  whatever  district  he 
should  choose. 

In  1832  Bosas'  term  of  office  expired;  he  was  re-elected 
governor  by  the  Chambers,  but  absolutely  declined  the  charge,  sup- 
porting the  nomination  of  a  certain  Greneral  Balcarce ;  meantime  he 
obtained  a  vote  of  funds  for  an  expedition  against  the  Indians,  to 
be  commanded  by  himself.  This  temporary  retirement  seems  to 
have  obeyed  deep  motives  of  policy :  Bosas  wished  to  show  the 
impossibility  of  any  other  government,  to  make  himself  necessary, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  organise  a  stronger  military  force.  In 
this  expedition  he  enlisted  large  numbers  of  Indian  auxiliaries, 
made  treaties  with  many  chiefs,  promising  them  government 
rations,  and  defeated  some  recalcitrant  tribes,  liberating  1,700 
Christians  who  were  captives  among  the  Indians.  These  exploits 
earned  him  the  official  title  of  *  Hero  of  the  Desert.' 

Meantime — as  Bosas  through  his  agents  took  good  care — 
things  were  going  exactly  as  he  would  have  wished  in  the  capital. 
After  some  months  of  turbulence  and  disorder  a  dissident  party, 
consisting  in  fact  of  the  friends  of  Bosas,  besieged  Buenos  Aires, 
forced  Balcarce  to  resign,  and  replaced  him  temporarily  by  another 
nonentity,  Viamonte.  It  was  time  for  Bosas  to  show  himself;  he 
left  a  thousand  men  to  guard  the  southern  frontier,  and  with  the 
rest  of  his  army  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  He 
was  elected  governor  con  la  suma  del  poder  pvbUco — with  the 
sum  total  of  public  power ;  four  times  he  declined  the  honour, 
but  at  last  consented  with  apparent  reluctance:  he  had  in  effect 
conquered  Buenos  Aires  for  the  third  time,  and  established  a 
secure  monarchy:  thenceforward  during  nineteen  years  every 
term  of  office  ended  in  re-election  :  in  fact,  until  1852  Bosas  was 
the  State* 

The  dictatorship  was  inaugurated  with  those  public  manifesta- 
tions of  rejoicing  and  adulation  which  attend  the  birth  of  every 
despotism.  A  plebiscite  was  taken,  and  only  eight  votes  were 
given  against  Bosas ;  out  of  forty  deputies  thirty-six  voted  in  his 
favour.  All  classes  and  corporations  vied  in  forming  '  guards  of 
honour '  to  attend  his  person :  each  took  its  turn,  the  guard  of 
citizens,  the  guard  of  officers  of  the  desert  expedition,  of  militia 
ofticers,  of  merchants,  of  farmers.  The  portrait  of  Bosas  was 
paraded  in  a  triumphal  car  through  the  streets  amidst  popular 
ovation  ;  it  was  hung  in  every  theatre  and  over  the  high  altar  in 
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every  cliurch,  Festivaia  were  lield  in  every  csmy 
in  the  Indian  tents  in  honour  of  the  dictator,  and  the  peasant  who 
owned  a  portrait  of  the  hero  was  a  lucky  man,  courted  by  all  his 
neighbonrs  for  a  loan  of  the  precioas  object  to  be  hung  in  the 
place  of  honour  at  Fome  dance. 

The  dictator  himself  set  to  work  to  organise  ajid  improve  the 
public  service ;  taxes  were  reduced  and  peculation  checked ;  in 
fact,  Rosas  rigorously  suppressed  in  others  that  mis-handling  of 
public  money  which  is  the  bane  of  South  American  pohtics,  and 
even  in  his  own  person  he  compares  favourably  in  this  respect  with 
most  American  dictators.  Two  of  his  measures  raise  a  smile :  he 
decreed  the  abolition  for  ever  of  the  penalty  of  confiscatiati  of 
goods,  and  he  gave  permission  to  tlie  Jesuits  to  enter  the  country, 
and  open  schools.  The  latter  measure  was  part  of  a  plan  to  secure 
his  position  with  the  rising  generation  by  getting  control  over 
education,  just  as  he  appointed  partisans  of  his  own  to  be  masters 
in  all  the  elementary  schools.  The  Jesuits,  however,  proved  re- 
fractory, and  in  1843  they  were  summarily  banished. 

But  to  return  to  1832.  Uefore  long,  the  tendency  of  the 
Government  became  more  manifest;  many  public  functionaries 
were  dismissed  'as  not  being  faithfully  addicted  to  the  national 
cause  of  federation ';  and  suspected  Unitarios  (the  anti-Gosista 
party)  were  forced  to  serve  as  soldiers  without  pay.  It  was  a 
treasonable  offence  for  man  or  woman  to  appear  in  public  without 
a  badge  of  scarlet,  the  Rosista  colour. 

Bat  it  required  opposition  to  bring  out  the  full  savagery  of 
Rosas.  In  183j  intrigues  against  him  went  on  in  Montevideo, 
and  Lavalie  returning  to  Argentina  began  to  organise  resistance 
in  the  interior  provinces ;  in  1838  a  French  squadron  blockaded 
Buenos  Aires  to  support  a  claim  of  exemption  from  military  service 
for  Frenchmen  resident  in  the  city ;  at  the  same  time  Don 
Prudencio  Rosas,  the  dictator's  brother,  who  held  the  office  of 
governor  of  the  campana.  was  provoking  disaffection  among  the 
rural  population  by  systematic  injustice  and  extortion.  At  last, 
in  1839,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  dictator  in  the  capital 
and  in  the  south  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires ;  one  of  the 
conspirators  informed  the  Government,  and  Colonel  Moza,  the 
leader  of  the  movement,  who  had  been  a  devoted  Kosista,  teas 
seized  and  shot  by  order  of  the  dictator.  The  tragedy  which  fol- 
lowed is  characteristic  of  the  times.  Maza's  father  was  President 
r  the  House  of  Deputies ;  distracted  by  terror  and  distress  at  his 
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son's  fate,  he  betook  himself  to  his  private  room  in  the  Parliament 
House,  where  he  proceeded  to  write  out  a  resignation  of  his  post, 
immediately  afterwards  tearing  up  the  paper  in  nervous  indecision. 
But  neither  his  high  office  nor  the  parliamentary  precincts  pro- 
tected him ;  half-a-dozen  ruffians,  wrapped  in  ponchos,  entered 
the  room  and  stabbed  him  to  death  before  the  eyes  of  his  secretary. 
No  inquiry  was  held  as  to  the  murder  of  the  President  of  the 
legislature. 

The  peasants  of  the  south,  Bosas'  "own  country,  flew  to  arms 
on  hearing  of  the  fete  of  their  leader  in  the  capital ;  they  were 
crushed  without  difficulty,  but  discontent  was  not  crushed, 
Lavalle  formed  another  army  in  the  north  and  advanced  within 
seven  leagues  of  Buenos  Aires ;  he  was  induced  to  retire  by  a 
stratagem  of  Bosas.  In  1841  Indarte  Bivera,  a  well-known  anti- 
Bosista  who  had  fled  to  Montevideo,  published  there  an  article 
with  the  title  :  '  It  is  a  meritorious  action  to  kill  Bosas/  In  the 
same  year  an  infernal  machine  was  sent  to  the  tyrant  from  Monte- 
video, purporting  to  be  a  presentation  collection  of  historical 
medals ;  after  lying  in  the  dictator's  study  for  two  days,  it  was 
finally  opened  by  his  young  daughter  Manuela  (who  is  still  living 
in  London)  and  a  girl  friend:  fortunately  the  machinery  did 
not  act. 

All  these  things,  in  addition  to  the  revolt  of  several  northern 
provinces,  provoked  the  spirit  of  savage  and  violent  cruelty  in 
Bosas.  A  fit  instrument  of  destruction  lay  ready  to  his  hand  in 
the  notorious  political  club  commonly  known  as  the  Mazorca — a 
name  which  contains  an  ugly  pun,  for  Mazorca  means  a  head  of 
maize,  the  badge  of  the  society,  whereas  mas  Jvorca  means  Tnore 
gallows.  This  association  had  been  formed  to  support  the  govern- 
ment of  the  restorer  of  the  laws  under  the  title  of  *  la  Sociedad 
popular  Bestauradora/  Originally  its  members  were  drawn  firom 
every  class  and  included  many  estimable  citizens ;  but  in  a  short 
time  the  less  respectable  elements  of  the  society  degenerated  into 
a  gang  of  authorised  assassins.  The  Mazorca  was  now  let  loose 
upon  Buenos  Aires ;  assaults  upon  houses,  nocturnal  throat- 
cuttings,  military  executions  became  daily  events ;  people  whispered 
to  one  another  in  the  morning,  '  Last  night  ten  throats  were  cut, 
or  fifteen,  or  twelve,'  as  the  case  might  be;  and  none  dared  to 
give  burial  to  these  *  savage  Unitarios ' ;  their  bodies  were  picked 
up  by  the  dustcart  and  canied  away  to  the  common  ditch.  If  any 
man  was  suspected  of  being  a  Unitario,  a  dozen  of  the  ruffianly 
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Mazorqueroa  would  visit  hia  house  at  nigtt  ai 
blue  object  which  they  saw,  blue  being  the  Unitarian  colour.  If 
the  master  of  the  house  did  not  appear,  thej  flogged  his  wife  nntil 
she  was  unable  to  stand,  often  striking  and  injuring  the  children 
too ;  if  the  master  was  at  home,  either  the  knife  was  passed  across 
bis  throat  at  once,  or  else  he  was  carried  off  to  the  prison  or 
barracks  to  be  detained  at  the  pleasure  of  Rosas,  or  sometimes  to 
be  shot  without  trial ;  often  the  victim  was  caught  and  stabbed  in 
the  street,  the  watchmen  encouraging  or  assisting  the  assassins ; 
among  those  murdered  there  were  women  and  children.  Unitarios, 
or  those  who  thought  themselves  suspected  by  the  Government, 
constantly  attempted  to  escape  to  Montevideo ;  but  the  coast  was 
watched  by  patrols  every  night,  and  intending  emigrants,  if  caught, 
were  generally  decapitated  on  the  spot.  One  man  escaped  by 
embarking  openly  at  midday,  the  hour  of  siesta,  A  certain  Sal- 
vadorea  attempted  to  embark  no  less  than  three  times ;  each  time 
his  companions  were  caught  and  killed  out  of  hand,  while  he 
managed  to  escape  back  into  Buenos  Aires.  The  Mazorca,  on 
visiting  his  house,  failed  to  6nd  him,  and  had  to  content  them- 
selves with  beating  his  wife  and  smashing  the  furniture.  8alva- 
dores  was  all  the  while  in  the  cellar,  where  he  lived  for  twelve 
years,  his  presence  known  only  to  bis  wife,  who  brought  him  food 
at  night,  and  kept  the  secret  even  from  her  children.  On  the  day 
of  Koaas'  fall  a  cadaverous  white-bearded  figure  crept  from  his 
unwholesome  hiding-place  like  a  ghost  returning  from  the  dead. 
There  are  naturally  many  survivors  from  those  times  who  still  re- 
count their  recollections  of  the  visits  of  the  Mazorca  to  their  parents. 
In  1840  and  again  in  1841  Eosas  resigned  office;  on  both 
occasions  he  was  re-elected  amidst  all  kinds  of  adulation,  guards 
of  honour,  civic  processions,  petitions  from  towns  and  parishes 
that  be  would  deign  to  undertake  the  government  again.  In 
1841  he  was  stronger  than  ever,  so  much  so  that  it  was  actually 
proposed  to  establish  a  hereditary  monarchy  in  the  person  of  hia 
daughter  Manuela.  To  the  outside  world  he  represented  the 
nation :  Lord  Palmerston  bad  spoken  of  bim  with  recognition  and 
respect;  so  also  the  various  South  American  governments,  and 
the  press  of  Europe  and  America.  His  officers  in  the  north  are 
stamping  out  the  last  embers  of  revolt :  Oribe  defeats  Lavalle, 
killing  all  his  prisoners ;  Rosas  vrrites  to  him  :  '  God  is  inBuitely 
;  with  lively  pleasure  I  congratulate  your  Excellency,  and  in 
:  illustrious  person  the  heroic  army  which  you  so  worthily 
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command.'  jNIaza,  a  subordinate  of  Oribe,  also  writes  :  *  We  must 
give  no  quarter :  I  now  shoot  all  the  savage  Unitarians  whom  I 
catch  ...  I  am  now  marching  on  Catamarca  to  strike  on  the 
head,  or  the  very  neck,  the  savage  Unitarian  chief  Cuba.  There 
will  be  *  Violin  and  Violon  *  ...  If  the  savage  Unitarios  do  not 
surrender  immediately,  all  shall  fall  to  the  knife.'  Presently  the 
same  Maza  announces  the  accomplishment  of  this  prediction 
thus :  '  The  force  of  this  savage  Unitario  was  more  than  600 
men  :  all  are  done  for,  since  so  I  promised  to  kill  them  all.' 

Finally  Lavalle,  while  fleeing  towards  the  Bolivian  frontier, 
was  killed  by  a  chance  shot  through  a  keyhole.  Kosas  was 
supreme. 

But  already  the  movement  was  beginning  which  ended  in  his 
fall  ten  years  later.  His  forces  invaded  Uruguay  in  1842 ;  they  won 
several  victories  and  besieged  Montevideo.  The  siege  lasted  nine 
years,  and  the  war  brought  the  odium  of  the  outside  world  upon 
Kosas.  Many  strangers,  French  and  English,  aided  in  the  defence, 
as  well  as  an  Italian  legion  commanded  by  Garibaldi.  The 
English  and  French  fleets,  after  a  vain  attempt  at  mediation, 
finally  in  1843  actively  supported  the  Montevideans ;  in  1845 
their  combined  squadrons  penetrated  into  the  inland  rivers  of 
Argentina  at  the  cost  of  considerable  fighting ;  they  captured  the 
Argentine  fleet  which  was  blockading  Montevideo,  some  of  the 
captive  ships  being  put  under  the  command  of  Craribaldi ;  they 
even  blockaded  the  Argentine  coast,  burning  the  ships  in  port. 
Thus  thrown  on  his  own  resources  Rosas  appealed,  not  without 
success,  to  the  sentiment  of  Americanism  and  hate  of  the  stranger. 
The  French  admiral  threatens  to  bombard  Buenos  Aires :  Bosas 
replies,  *For  every  ball  that  fells  in  the  town  I  will  hang  a 
French  resident.'     The  bombardment  did  not  take  place. 

Meantime  the  dictator  conducted  with  extraordinary  energy 
the  little  government  which  defied  the  squadrons  of  the  two  most 
powerful  States  in  the  world.  The  blockade  of  course  paralysed 
commerce  and  the  sources  of  revenue ;  but  Bosas  issued  paper 
money  and  practised  the  most  rigid  economy.    Ministers  and 

'  To  j)ltiij  tlu  violin  to  a  person  is  a  playful  euphemism  in  the  River  Plate  for 
cutting  liis  throat.  This  Maza  afterwards  bore  the  nickname  of  Violin  and 
Violon.  Years  afterwards  at  a  carnival  ball  in  Montevideo  a  friend  of  mine 
heard  a  mask  accost  Maza  thus :  *  Hola,  General,  have  yon  been  playing  the 
violin  ? '  making  at  the  same  time  the  significant  gesture  of  passing  the  finger 
across  the  throat. 
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public  officials  received  very  moderate  salaries,  and  were  € 
to  devote  themselves  bodj  and  soul  to  their  work,  and  submit 
Elaviehly  to  all  the  hamours  and  caprices  of  the  tyrant,  and  also 
of  the  idiotic  or  boorish  jesters  by  whom  he  was  snrrounded.  The 
dictator  bimself  was  indefatigable,  superintended  every  part  of 
the  administration,  worked  day  and  night  indiscriminately  without 
fixed  hours  for  sleep  or  food,  eating  only  once  a  day,  and  then  of 
the  plainest  Gaucho  fare  without  wine,  gi\"ing  audience  as  he 
walked  in  his  garden,  rarely  appearing  in  public  or  indulging  in 
other  relaxations  than  the  saysge  horse-play  with  which  he  tor- 
mented his  guests  or  t  heiiendiah  practical  jokes  in  which  heindnlgied 
his  crnelty.  On  one  occasion  two  Spanish  naval  officers  paid  an 
official  visit  to  the  Governor,  presenting  themselves  of  comse  in 
full  dresa  uniform :  the  tyrant  by  way  of  affront  received  them  in 
his  shirt- sleeves,  alleging  the  heat.  Again,  Rosas  made  a  bet 
that  he  would  make  the  dignified  and  reserved  British  Minister 
pound  the  maize  for  his  porridge  :  when  next  the  said  diplomatist 
was  seen  appronthing  the  house,  the  Governor  ordered  his  daughter 
Manuelita  to  stand  in  the  entrance-hall  and  pound  maize  in  a 
mortar.  Mr.  Mandeville,  on  entering,  politely  took  the  pestle 
from  her  hand  and  relieved  her  of  her  labour ;  at  this  moment  a 
door  opened  and  liosas  appeared  surrounded  by  hia  creatures. 
The  story  how  the  American  Dictator  made  the  British  Minister 
pound  mazamorra  for  hia  dinner  is  one  of  the  historic  never-stale 
jokes  of  the  River  Plate,  But  diabolical  freaks  of  cruelty  also 
betrayed  the  Gaucho  in  him,  as  when  he  sent  as  a  gift  to  a  young 
girl — if  tradition  be  true — ^the  salted  head  of  her  lover,  CertAJn 
it  is  that  his  officers  commanding  in  the  interior  vied  with  one 
another  in  sending  him  a  prisoner  to  be  butchered  or  the  salted 
head  of  an  enemy,  as  the  choicest  possible  gifts ;  and  the  tyiaot 
sanctioned  by  silence  or  congratulation  the  unspeakable  atrocities 
committed  by  his  underlings.  Anyone  who  mentioned  the 
Unitarios  in  hia  presence  without  the  official  prefix  Savage  met 
with  a  stem  reproof. 

In  1848  Rosas  appeared  to  be  at  the  summit  of  his  power 
and  fame.  The  single  province  of  Buenos  Aires  with  its  140,000 
inhabitants  had  supported  the  burden  of  long  miUtary  operations : 
all  the  provinces  recognised  his  supremacy;  England  had  with- 
drawn her  squadron,  recognised  all  the  interior  rivers  as 
Argentine  waters,  and  saluted  the  Argentine  flag  by  way  of 
apology  for  ber  inlerference;  the  French  intervention  had  proved 
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inefifective  and  was  presently  to  be  withdrawn.  There  only 
remained  the  war  of  Montevideo,  and  the  defenders  of  that  place, 
the  adversaries  of  Bosas,  had  been  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits 
for  supplies  of  money  and  arms,  even  selling  the  ground  of  the 
public  squares. 

In  1849  the  dictator  again  resigned ;  the  principal  English 
residents  in  Buenos  Aires  presented  a  petition  to  him  through 
the  British  Minister,  begging  him  to  retain  the  government. 
It  is  indeed  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  Bosas,  the  Gaucho 
dictator,  the  insolent  despiser  of  French  and  Spaniards,  almost 
invariably  treated  the  English  with  consideration.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  our  countrymen  the  rule  of  Bosas  meant  internal  order, 
freedom  from  revolution  and  confiscation,  liberty  to  pursue  their 
business  unmolested. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement  with  England  in  1849 
and  again  in  the  following  year,  when  a  settlement  was  made 
with  France,  Bosas  received  letters  of  congratulation  from 
General  San  Martin,  the  veteran  hero  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. A  few  months  later,  when  San  Martin  died  in  exile 
and  retirement  in  France,  he  bequeathed  his  sword,*  the  sword 
which  had  crossed  the  Andes  to  co-operate  with  Cochrane  and 
Bolivar,  to  the  man  who  had  successfully  vindicated  American 
Independence  against  the  designs  of  the  two  chief  European 
Powers.  Bosas,  at  all  events  outside  Buenos  Aires  and  Monte- 
video, stood  before  the  world  as  the  Great  American. 

But  this  state  of  things  was  not  to  last ;  Montevideo  had 
been  besieged  for  nearly  nine  years,  when  Brazil  interposed  to 
restore  peace,  sending  troops  in  support  of  the  Montevideans. 
On  May  1,  1851,  took  place  the  pronuTiciamento  of  Urquiza, 
governor  and  despot  of  the  province  of  Entre  Bios,  who  now  by 
proclamation  re-assumed  the  powers  delegated  to  Bosas.  Urquiza 
was  one  of  the  strongest,  ablest,  and  most  savage  lieutenants  of 
the  dictator;  he  ruled  his  province  with  the  dagger  and  the 
bullet,  himself  shut  up  in  a  strong  castle  in  the  midst  of  the 
pampa.  This  chieftain  now  published  a  decree  describing  Bosas 
as  ^  a  despot  who  has  trodden  under  his  feet  the  brow  of  a  youthful 
republic,  and  has  striven  to  make  his  contemporaries  forget  that 
they  are  sons  of  a  past  full  of  intoxicating  memories.' 

The  catastrophe  may  be  briefly  told.  The  Bosista  troops 
besieging    Montevideo    deserted    their    commander  and  joined 

*  This  sword  on  Rosas'  death  passed  into  the  possession  of  his  daughter ;  last 
year  she  presented  it  to  the  Aiyicentine  Qovemment. 
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Urquiza ;  the  latter  was  conveyed  across  the  Parand  by  Admiral 
Grenfell  of  the  Brazilian  fleet  completely  unopposed,  his  40,000 
horses  swimming  the  river.  The  inaction  of  the  Government 
troops  seemed  to  many  to  indicate  that  their  commander, 
Pacheco,  had  a  secret  understanding  with  the  insurgents.  As 
Urquiza  advanced,  the  Bosista  forces  retreated  before  him,  and 
at  last  on  February  3,  1852,  Bosas  fled  alone  irom  the  battle- 
field of  Monte  Caseros,  to  take  refuge  in  the  British  Consulate. 
Defeat  was  evidently  not  unexpected  by  him,  for  he  had  already 
made  every  preparation  for  escape.  Next  day,  arm-in-arm  with 
the  British  charge  d! Affaire^  his  daughter  following  him  escorted 
by  a  British  naval  officer,  he  walked  down  to  the  port  and  em- 
barked on  an  English  ship  which  took  him  to  Plymouth,  where 
he  was  received  with  a  salute  of  guns. 

The  fallen  potentate  bought  a  farm  near  Southampton,  re- 
turning at  the  age  of  fifty-six  to  the  agricultural  labours  of  his 
youth.  He  built  a  house,  offices  and  ranchos  after  the  South 
American  fashion,  and  there  he  lived  in  the  company  of  his  daughter 
for  twenty-five  years,  keeping  a  stud  of  hunters  and  living  as  a 
country  gentleman,  respected  and  popular  among  his  workmen 
and  neighbours.  At  last  one  cold  winter  evening  in  1877,  after 
coming  home  at  sunset  he  was  called  out  again,  and  mounted  his 
horse  to  attend  to  some  cattle ;  he  returned  to  the  house  with  a 
chill,  took  to  his  bed  and  never  rose  again.  His  last  words  were 
in  answer  to  Manuelita's  question,  *  How  art  thou,  father  ?  *  He 
replied,  *  I  know  not,  child/  and  expired. 

Thus  after  five-and-twenty  years  of  dictatorship  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  as  many  of  quiet  retirement  in  England,  Juan  Manuel 
Bosas  died  in  his  bed  at  the  age  of  eighty ;  his  memory  is  still 
preserved  in  his  own  country — after  a  fashion — by  an  annual 
holiday  and  festival  celebrated  on  February  3,  the  day  of  his 
defeat  and  flight.  His  quinta  at  Palermo,  which  had  witnessed 
so  many  tragedies,  was  confiscated  and  turned  into  the  suburban 
park  and  zoological  garden  of  Buenos  Aires.  Few  capitals  possess 
a  more  beautiful  pleasure-ground. 

The  first  important  administrative  act  of  Urquiza  after  the 
fall  of  Bosas  was  to  assemble  all  the  provincial  governors  and 
ratify  the  Fundamental  Agreement  of  January  1831  as  the  basis 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Argentine  Confederation.  Thus  the 
most  valuable  part  of  Bosas'  work  lived  after  him.     He  survived 

'^onqueror  and  successor  Urquiza,  who  was  assassinated  in  1870. 

F.    A.    KiRKPATRICK. 
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It  was  in  Liverpool  Docks.  As  I  rounded  the  comer  of  a  shed,  I 
came  upon  a  group  of  men  sitting  and  lying  on  a  great  heap  of 
corn-bags.  An  old  dock-labourer  was  recounting  his  experiences 
in  a  sad  tone  of  voice. 

*  Well,  that  was  unfortunate !  *  ejaculated  a  young  American 
sailor  in  a  tone  of  cheerful  commiseration. 

*  And  as  I  say/  continued  the  Englishman,  '  the  only  quiet 
time  Tve  had  these  two  years  come  Easter,  is  since  my  wife's  been 
ill  of  that  fever.' 

*  Pore  old  Bill ! '  said  a  friend ;  *  if  she  pulls  through  there'll 
be  all  that  cat  and  monkey  life  to  go  through  again,  and  if  she 
dies  there'll  be  the  funeral  expenses.' 

*  We  all  has  our  trials,'  murmured  another. 

*  There's  no  luck  but  bad  luck,  that's  what  I  say,'  added  yet 
another. 

'  It's  right  there  you're  mistaken,  mates,'  said  the  young 
American  sailor.  *  I  know  one  man  whose  life's  just  one  long 
spell  of  good  luck  from  beginning  to  end — and  that's  me.' 

*  Aye,  aye  ?     How's  that  ? '  queried  one  of  the  dockers. 

*  Gentlemen,'  said  the  American,  *my  name's  Whittington — 
Kichard  K.  Whittington,  and  I'm  ship's  boy  and  maid-of-all-work 
aboard  the  brig  I(ml  there,'  pointing  as  he  spoke  to  a  boat  whose 
stem  bore  the  inscription  '  /on^,  New  York.* 

^  Some  men  have  their  luck  in  spots,'  he  continued, '  and  some 
have  it  in  streaks ;  but  for  one  long  continuous  slide  give  me 
Kichard  K. — that's  me.  There's  a  story  you  may  have  heard  of 
an  Englishman  of  the  same  name  as  myself  that  riz  by  a  run  of 
luck  from  the  gutter  to  the  Mansion  House.  Maybe  he  was  some 
ancestor  of  mine,  maybe  not.  Anyway,  it's  a  most  curious  thing 
how  history  repeats  itself.  I've  studied  the  life  of  that  man 
pretty  carefully,  and  there's  one  or  two  p'ints  where  our  biography 
coincides  in  the  most  ree-markable  way. 

'  My  father  took  rich  and  sot  up  a  paper-mill  on  Long  Island. 
Alexander  and  Euripides,  my  elder  brothers,  was  industrious  and 
took  kindly  to  the  milling,  and  the  only  trouble  on  Pap's  mind 
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was  that  Richard  K. — that's  me — was  an  idle  dog.  For  I  was 
always  wastin'  the  time  I  should  have  been  at  my  books,  messin' 
about  with  cats  and  rabbits  and  such  like  animals.  Well,  Pap 
took  sick  and  died :  he  left  the  mill  and  stock  and  all  his  capital 
to  Alexander  and  Euripides,  and  he  left  nothing  to  me  beside  the 
one  kitten  I'd  managed  to  save  from  our  tabby's  last  batch.  Pap 
didn't  think  he  was  leavin*  me  much,  but  he  left  me  a  fortune. 
That  cat's  been  father  and  mother  to  me.  I  have  always  had  a 
sort  of  feeling  that  my  luck  centred  round  that  cat,  was  sort  of 
wrapped  up  in  her  fur. 

*  Once  we'd  planted  Pap,  Alec  and  Eury  gave  me  five  dollars 
and  invited  me  to  go.  I  squandered  more'n  a  month  in  New 
York  studying  the  labour  market.  But  the  price  of  food  rules 
high  in  that  city,  and  a  growing  cat  is  just  death  on  victuals. 
"  Pay  or  git "  was  the  motto  of  my  lodging-house.  So  after  bluing 
my  final  cent  in  crackers,  I  allowed  I'd  make  tracks  for  some  place 
where  money  comes  quicker  and  goes  slower.  Well,  I  hadn't 
got  more'n  a  mile  outside  the  city  when  I  felt  mighty  tired, 
so  I  slipped  my  kitten  in  my  pocket  among  the  crackers  and 
turned  in  under  a  cart-shed.  Now,  gentlemen,  you'll  hardly 
believe  what  I'm  going  to  tell  you,  but  as  I  woke  up  and  lay  there 
thinkin*  and  listenin'  to  the  bells  in  the  distance,  I  could  hear 
those  bells  a-speakin'  to  me  as  clear  as  you  can  hear  me 
sitting  there  where  you  are.  I  think  I  hear  those  bells  ringin' 
now. 

*  "  Turn  again  ! "  they  seemed  to  say ;  "  turn  again,  Eichard 
K.  Whittington,  three  times  Pres'dent  of  the  United  States  of 
Amurrka ! " 

*  Wull,  I  turned  back  agen  to  meet  my  luck,  and  I  hadn't  long 
to  wait.  I  hadn't  gone  many  steps  before  who  should  I  meet 
but  Cap'en  Saltaway — Tobias  J.  Saltaway,  an  old  friend  o'  my 
father's. 

*  "  Say,  Richard,"  says  he ;  "  things  don't  look  to  thrive  with 
you.  I'm  a-sailin'  for  Fiji  in  the  morning  :  will  you  come  along 
o  me  : 

*  **  Yes,  if  I  can  bring  my  cat,"  says  I. 

*"Two  mouths  is  one  too  many  for  me,"  says  he.  ^*ril 
take  you  or  I'll  take  the  cat ;  not  both.  Now,  which  shall 
it  be  ?  " 

'  I  looked  at  my  kitten  and  I  thunk  awhile.     I  felt  that  she 
led  the  sea-air  more  than  I  did  ;  for  a  course  of  alternate  half- 
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rations  and  no-rations  had  given  that  young  rat-trap  a  somewhat 
ee-maciated  appearance,  d*ye  see.  So  Cap'en  Saltaway  took  her 
along  and  promised  to  deliver  her  again  in  the  like  good  order  and 
condition,  the  act  of  God  and  the  enemies  of  the  United  States 
always  excepted,  when  his  voyage  was  con-eluded. 

*  At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  during  which  I  had  amassed  the 
sum  of  forty  dollars  by  picking  up  cigar-ends,  doing  pictures  for 
pavement  artists,  singin'  in  a  Baptist  choir  and  other  odd  jobs,  I 
got  a  call  from  Cap'en  Saltaway.  I  asked  for  my  cat  back.  He 
said  there  was  a  little  bill  to  be  paid  first.  I  looked  at  the  little 
bill,  which  read : 

*  **  25  Thennometers        •  •  ,2  dolls.  50  cents. 

6  Warming-pans        •  •  .12  dolls. 

Medical  attendance  .  .25  dolls. 

Cork  toes        .        •  •  .  50  cents.  ; 

Total    .  40  dollars." 

'  I  said  I  didn't  see  the  connection  between  cork  toes  and  cats, 
lie  explained.  It  seems  they  touched  At  some  island  in  the 
Pacific  where  the  ignorant  aborigines  worship  rats,  and  they  went 
out  of  curiosity  to  call  in  on  the  King  at  his  palace.  They  took 
my  cat  with  'em,  and  that  demed  puss  got  foolin'  around  and 
killed  some  half-a-dozen  of  the  sacred  white  rats  they  kept  there. 
The  King  had  some  notion  of  impaling  my  friend  the  Captain,  but 
by  a  judicious  offer  of  warming-pans  and  thermometers,  which 
they  fortunately  had  in  cargo,  the  Captain  got  away  with  nothing 
worse  than  the  loss  of  his  thumbs  and  big  toes.  I  handed  over 
the  forty  dollars.  That  cleaned  me  out.  Still,  I  got  my  cat  back, 
for  I  am  the  most  lucky  man :  anyone  else,  and  the  Captain  would 
have  been  sure  to  drown  that  annimile  in  the  first  moment  of 
irritation. 

*  Well,  after  that  I  went  into  undertaking,  and  having  developed 
a  pretty  knack  in  memorial  inscriptions,  I  sot  up  for  myself  as  a 
tombstone  carver.  All  I  wanted  was  to  get  known.  The  first  big 
job  that  came  along  was  a  set  of  stones  for  one  Jonas  D.  Smout 
on  K  Street.  As  the  deceased  was  to  be  planted  in  a  very  central 
cemetairy  all  among  the  best  people,  I  saw  that  my  best  hold  was 
to  blow  the  expense  and  put  all  the  style  I  knew  into  that  man's 
memorial  slab.  I  invested  all  my  little  capital  in  a  nice  piece  of 
fancy  sandrock  and  some  gold  leaf,  spat  on  my  hands,  and  sot 
down  to  think  how  to  express  myself  in  stone.  Well,  a  bright 
notion  struck  me,  and  I  went  round  with  my  cat  to  view  the 
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corpse  and  see  if  it  offered  any  suggestions  for  the  inscription. 
Then  I  returned  home  and  went  to  work.  It  ran  somehow  like 
this : — 

♦•*IN  LOVING  MEMORY   OP 

JONAS  D.  SMOUT, 

ONCE  OP  K  8TBEET, 
NOW  NO  MORE. 

He  has  gone  at  last  where  the  good  niggers  go. 
He  will  be  the  whitest  man  there. 

Mequiesoat  in  pace." 

*  For  three  days  without  a  pause  I  sat  there  chiseUing  that 
stone,  and  wondering  whether  McKinley  would  leave  me  bed  and 
table  linen  at  the  White  House  when  he  went  out  or  no.  I  came 
to  the  last  line,  REQUIES'CAT—vfhy,  dam  my  socks !  I  thought, 
where  is  that  blamed  cat  ?  Well,  as  I  was  gilding  the  full  stop 
at  the  end  there  comes  a  fire-engine  tearing  past.  I  never  could 
resist  a  fire,  and  I  followed  round  in  high  spirits.  That  stone  was 
the  biggest  job  I  ever  done,  and  I  felt  sure  I  was  a  made  man 
now.  I  sang  as  I  went  down  the  street — I  was  that  chirpy,  with 
affluence  staring  me  right  in  the  face  at  last.  When  I  come  to 
K  Street,  where  the  fire  was,  all  the  crowd  was  gazing  at  an 
upper  storey  window-sill — and  blamed  if  there  wam't  my  cat 
crying  aloud  with  the  fear  of  death  and  the  tip  of  her  tail  singed 
oflF,  Up  those  stairs  and  through  that  fire  I  went,  and  me  and 
that  cat  was  chased  ofif  the  window-sill  by  the  flames,  and  caught 
in  a  blanket  in  the  street  beneath.  There's  a  bit  of  luck  for  you  ! 
But  Jonas  D.  Smout  the  deceased,  it  was  his  house,  and  he  was 
burnt.     I'd  have  saved  him  too  if  I  could,  but  I  hadn't  leisure. 

*  It  seems  my  cat  that  I  left  behind  when  I  came  from  viewing 
the  late  Smout  got  worrying  around  with  a  corpse-candle  and  set 
the  place  on  fire.  Now  that  the  departed  had  got  cremated  that 
way,  the  widow  allowed  she  had  no  more  use  for  that  tombstone, 
guessed  she  wouldn't  know  where  to  put  it.  It's  no  use  crying 
over  squashed  yams.  I  hadn't  the  capital  for  a  law-suit;  so 
I  just  took  that  stone  round  and  left  it  at  the  widow's  lodgings, 
hoping  it  might  come  in  for  one  of  the  boys,  and  started 
about  to  find  another  trade.  But  just  think  of  my  luck ! 
Any  other  man,  and  that  cat  would  have  been  burnt  alive  as 
sure  as  fate. 

*  After  that  I  got  the  post  of  feteh-and-carrier  in  a  general 
>re,  and  with  my  usual  good  fortune  got  promoted  in  time  to  a 
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place  behind  the  counter.  Having  come  into  a  settled  income,  I 
thought  it  time  to  provide  myself  with  a  wife  to  sit  at  the  top  of 
the  presidential  mahogany.  So  I  commenced  courting  a  young 
lady  named  Kosalie,  and  at  last  proposed  marriage.  Fetched  by 
my  prospects,  she  closed  with  the  oflFer. 

*  "  Will  you  wait  for  me,  Eosalie  ?  "  I  said. 

*  "  Within  reason,"  she  replied. 

*  Well,  all  this  time  I  went  on  working  away  in  that  general 
store,  and  the  master  of  the  place  took  a  great  likin'  to  me.  He 
was  an  old  man  with  curious  fancies,  and  one  curious  thing  about 
him  was  that  he  could  not  stand  cats.  There  was  only  one  thing 
he  couldn't  stand  more,  and  that  was  kittens.  Well,  he  was  took 
very  sick,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  he  sends  for  me  up  to  bis  bed- 
side. There  was  his  lawyer  sitting  there,  and  the  old  man's  will 
lying  before  him.  I  thought  may  be  he*d  sent  for  me  to  pay  me 
my  wages,  which  were  long  overdue.  The  old  man  was  sittiu' 
propped  up  with  pillows,  and  a  bit  of  parchment  before  him,  and 
his  lawyer  was  sittin'  at  his  bedside. 

*  "  Eichard,"  says  my  boss,  "  where's  your  dam'  cat  ?  " 

*  Now,  I  hadn't  seen  my  cat  for  a  week,  and  was  grieving 
because  she'd  been  lost.     So  I  says,  quite  peart-like — 

*  **  I  been  and  drowned  her,  boss." 
***Why's  that?"  says  he. 

*  '*  Because  I  know  you  can't  stand  cats,"  says  I. 

*  "  Eichard,"  says  he,  "  you're  a  good  lad,  and  that  decides  me  ! 
Fill  in  the  will  with  his  name,  lawyer,"  says  he.  "See  here,"  he 
says  to  me,  "  this  is  my  last  will  and  testament.  Amen.  I'm  going 
to  leave  you  my  store  and  all  my  money." 

'  The  lawyer  filled  in  "  Eichard  K.  Whittington,"  The  boss 
spread  out  the  will  before  him,  dipped  the  pen  in  the  ink  prepar- 
ing to  sign,  lifted  it  up  in  the  air,  and  gave  it  a  little  shake  so  as 
not  to  blot — and  he  was  just  lowering  it  to  the  parchment,  when 
he  opened  his  mouth  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  far  comer  of  the 
floor.  I  followed  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  and  what  do  you  think 
I  saw  ?  The  cupboard  door  slowly  opened,  and  out  walked  my 
cat,  followed  by  ten  kittens  in  Indian  file,  which  she'd  been  busy 
litterin'  in  there  while  the  old  man  was  sick.  The  boss  threw  the 
ink-pot  at  my  cat,  and  tore  that  will  into  sixteen  pieces.  Then 
he  lay  back  and  died  :  the  shock  had  finished  him.  So  I  missed 
getting  the  store ;  but  it  was  a  lucky  thing  my  cat  having  those 
kittens  just  then,  for,  as  I  say,  I  hadn't  been  paid  my  wages,  and 
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if  I  hadn't  been  able  to  sell  those  kittens  one  by  one,  I  should  have 
been  purty  nigh  starvation.  Not  that  I  minded  :  for  you  can  go 
through  a'most  anything  when  you've  got  the  White  House,  as  it 
were,  almost  within  arm's  length. 

*  There's  only  one  thing  vexed  me.  Going  round  one  evening 
soon  after  to  see  Kosalie,  I  found  her  in  company  of  a  pleasant- 
looking  young  feller  who  seemed  shy. 

*  *'  Let  me  introduce  my  husband,"  says  Bosalie,  presenting 
the  young  man.    He  shook  hands  in  an  apologetic  manner. 

*  **  What  ?  Bosalie !  Bosalie  ! "  says  I,  **  couldn't  you  wait  for 
me?" 

* "  Wait  for  wait,"  says  she.  *'  If  I'm  to  wait  till  you're  Presi- 
dent, I  guess  you  can  wait  till  I'm  a  widow."  And  there's  that 
gal  still  waitin'  for  me  patiently  over  there ' 

At  this  moment  a  man  appeared  on  the  stem  of  the  lonb  and 
shouted,  *  Come  'ere,  Dick  ;  you're  wanted.' 

*Well,  I  must  be  off,'  said  the  American,  rising  from  his 
corn-bags.  *  By  the  bye,  if  any  of  you  gen'l'men  can  lend  me  a 
ten  cent  piece,  I  tell  you  I  won't  forget  him  when  I'm  Pres'dent 
of  the  United  States  of  Amurrka.  ...  No  ?     Nobody  ? ' 

*Come  'ere,  Dick,'  repeated  the  man  on  the  lovi.  *That 
dam'  cat  of  yours  has  got  loose,  and  is  raising  Hell  and  Tommy  in 
the  store-room,  and  the  skipper's  flyin'  round  with  a  hand-spike 
swearin'  he'U  knock  the  fiddle-strings  out  of  her.' 

*Well,  so  long,  genTmen,'  said  Kichard  WTiittington.  *I 
wouldn't  have  any  harm  come  to  that  cat  of  mine.' 

The  company  was  silent  for  a  little  while  when  he  had  left  us. 

*  A  stoopid  lot,  them  Yankees,'  murmured  the  old  dock- 
labourer  ;  *  they  never  knows  when  they're  ill  off.' 

George  L.  Calderon. 
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BY  STANLEY  WEYMAN. 

CHAPTER     XXXV. 

DORMITAT  HOMERUS. 

If  Julia's  return  in  the  middle  of  the  night  balked  the  curiosity 
of  some  who  would  fain  have  had  her  set  down  at  the  door  that 
they  might  enjoy  her  confusion  as  she  passed  through  the  portico, 
it  had  the  advantage,  appreciated  by  others,  of  leaving  room  for 
conjecture.  Before  breakfast  her  return  was  known  from  one  end 
of  the  Castle  Inn  to  the  other ;  within  half  an  hour  a  score  had 
private  information.  Sir  George  had  brought  her  back,  after 
marrying  her  at  Salisbury.  The  attorney  had  brought  her  back, 
and  both  were  in  custody,  charged  with  stealing  Sir  George's 
title-deeds.  Mr.  Thomasson  had  brought  her  back;  he  had 
wedded  her  at  Calne,  the  reverend  gentleman  himself  performing 
the  ceremony  with  a  curtain-ring  at  a  quarter  before  midnight, 
in  the  presence  of  two  chambermaids,  in  a  room  hung  with  drab 
moreen.  Sir  George's  servant  had  brought  her  back ;  he  was  the 
rogue  in  the  play ;  it  was  Lady  Harriet  Wentworth  and  footman 
Sturgeon  over  again.  She  had  come  back  in  a  Flemish  hat  and  a 
white  cloth  Joseph  with  black  facings ;  she  had  come  back  in  her 
night-rail ;  she  had  come  back  in  a  tabby  gauze,  with  a  lace  head 
and  lappets.  Nor  were  there  wanting  other  rumours,  of  an  after- 
dinner  Wilkes-and-Lord-Sandwich  flavour,  which  we  refrain  from 
detailing;  but  which  the  Castle  Inn,  after  the  mode  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  discussed  with  freedom  in  a  mixed  company. 
Of  all  these  reports  and  the  excitement  which  they  created  in  an 
assemblage  weary  of  waiting  on  the  great  man^s  recovery  and  in 
straits  for  entertainment,  the  attorney  knew  nothing  until  he 
set  forth  to  keep  the  appointment  in  Lord  Chatham's  apart- 
ments, which,  long  the  object  of  desire,  now  set  his  teeth  on 
edge.  Nor  need  he  have  learned  much  of  them  then ;  for  he  had 
only  to  cross  the  lobby  of  the  east  wing,  and  was  in  view  of  the 
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hall  barely  three  seconds.  But,  unluckily,  Lady  Dunborough, 
cackling  shrewishly  with  a  kindred  dowager,  caught  sight  of  him 
as  he  passed ;  and  in  a  trice  her  old  limbs  bore  her  in  pursuit. 
Mr.  Fishwick  heard  his  name  called,  had  the  weakness  to  turn, 
and  too  late  found  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  his 
ancient  enemy. 

The  absence  of  her  son's  name  from  the  current  rumours  had 
relieved  the  Viscountess  of  her  worst  fears,  and  left  her  free  to 
enjoy  herself.  Seeiqg  his  dismay,  '  La,  man !  I  am  not  going  to 
eat  you ! '  she  cried ;  for  the  lawyer,  nervous  and  profoundly  dis- 
pirited, really  shrank  before  her.  *  So  you  have  brought  back  your 
fine  madam,  I  hear  ?    And  made  an  honest  woman  of  her ! ' 

Mr.  Fishwick  glared  at  her,  but  did  not  answer. 

*  I  knew  what  would  come  of  pushing  out  of  your  place,  my 
lad ! '  she  continued,  nodding  complacently.  *  It  wasn't  likely 
she'd  behave  herself.  When  the  master  is  away  the  man  will  play, 
and  the  maid  too.  I  mind  me  perfectly  of  the  groom.  A  saucy 
fellow  and  a  match  for  her ;  'tis  to  be  hoped  he'll  beat  some  sense 
into  her.     Was  she  tied  up  at  Calne  ? ' 

*  No !'  Mr.  Fishwick  blurted,  wincing  under  her  words ;  which 
hurt  him  a  hundred  times  more  sharply  than  if  the  girl  had  been 
what  he  had  thought  her.  Then  he  might  have  laughed  at  the 
sneer  and  the  spite  that  dictated  it.  Now — something  like  this 
all  the  world  would  say. 

The  Viscountess  eyed  him  cunningly,  her  head  on  one  side. 
*  Was  it  at  Salisbury,  then  ?  '  she  cried.  *  Wherever  'twas,  I  hear 
she  had  need  of  haste.  Or  was  it  at  Bristol  ?  D'you  hear  me 
speak  to  you,  man  ? '  she  continued  impatiently.     *  Out  with  it.' 

*  At  neither,'  he  cried. 

My  lady's  eyes  sparkled  with  rage.  *  Hoity-toity ! '  she 
answered.  *  D'you  say  No  to  me  in  that  fashion  ?  I'll  thank 
you  to  mend  your  manners,  Fishwick,  and  remember  to  whom 
you  are  speaking.  Hark  ye,  sirrah,  is  she  Sir  George's  cousin 
or  is  she  not  ? ' 

*  She  is  not,  my  lady,'  the  attorney  muttered  miserably. 

*  But  she  is  married  ?  ' 

*  No,'  he  said ;  and  with  that,  unable  to  bear  more,  he  turned 
to  fly. 

She  caught  him  by  the  sleeve.  *Not  married?'  she  cried, 
grinning  with  ill-natured  glee.  *  Not  married  ?  And  been  off 
three  days  with  a  man !     Lord,  'tis  a  story  as  bald  as  Granby ! 
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She  ought  to  be  whipped,  the  hussy !  Do  you  hear  ?  She  ought 
to  the  Eoundhouse,  and  you  with  her,  sirrah,  for  passing  her  oflf 
on  us ! ' 

But  that  was  more  than  the  attorney,  his  awe  of  the  peerage 
notwithstanding,  could  put  up  With.    *  God  forgive  you ! '  he  cried. 

*  God  forgive  you,  ma'am,  your  hard  heart ! ' 

She  was  astonished.     *  You  impudent  fellow  ! '  she  exclaimed. 

*  What  do  you  know  of  God  ?  And  how  dare  you  name  Him  in 
the  same  breath  with  me?  D*you  think  He'd  have  people  of 
quality  be  Methodists  and  live  as  the  like  of  you  ?  God,  indeed ! 
Hang  your  impudence  !  I  say,  she  should  to  the  Eoundhouse — 
and  you,  too,  for  a  vagabond  !    And  so  you  shall ! ' 

The  lawyer  shook  with  rage.  *  The  less  your  ladyship  talks  of 
the  Eoundhouse,'  he  answered,  his  voice  trembling,  *  the  better ! 
There's  one  is  in  it  now  who  may  go  farther  and  fare  worse — to 
your  sorrow,  my  lady  ! '  * 

*  You  rogue  ! '  she  cried.     *  Do  you  threaten  me  ? ' 

*  I  threaten  no  one,'  he  answered.  *  But  your  son,  Mr.  Dun- 
borough,  killed  a  man  last  night,  and  lies  in  custody  at  Chippenham 
at  this  very  time  !     I  say  no  more,  my  lady ! ' 

He  had  said  enough.  My.  lady  glared ;  then  began  to  shake 
in  her  turn.  Yet  her  spirit  was  not  easily  quelled ;  and  *  You 
lie ! '  she  cried  shrilly,  the  stick,  with  which  she  vainly  strove 
to  steady  herself,  rattling  on  the  floor.  *  Who  dares  to  say  that 
my  son  has  killed  a  man  ? ' 

'  It  is  known,'  the  attorney  answered. 

'  Who— who  is  it  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Pomeroy  of  Bastwick,  a  gentleman  living  near  Calne.' 

*  In  a  duel !  'Twas  in  a  duel,  you  lying  fool ! '  she  retorted 
hoarsely.  *  You  are  trying  to  scare  me !  Say  'twas  in  a  duel  and 
I — I'll  forgive  you.' 

'They  shut  themselves  up  in  a  room,  and  there  were  no 
seconds,'  the  lawyer  answered,  beginning  to  pity  her.  *  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Pomeroy  gave  the  provocation,  and  that  may  bring  your 
ladyship's  son  oflf.    But,  on  the  other  hand ' 

*  On  the  other  hand,  what  ?    What  ? '  she  muttered. 

'  Mr.  Dunborough  had  horsewhipped  a  man  that  was  in  the 
other's  company.' 

*  A  ma-n  ? ' 

'  It  was  Mr.  Thomasson/ 

Her  ladyship's  hands  went  up.    Perhaps  she  remembered  that 
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but  for  her  the  tutor  would  not  have  been  there.  Then  *  Sine 
you !  I  wish  he  had  flogged  you  all !'  she  shrieked,  and,  turning 
stiffly,  she  went  mumbling  and  cursing  down  the  stairs,  the  lace 
lappets  of  her  head  trembhng,  and  her  gold-headed  cane  now- 
thumping  the  fioor,  now  waving  uncertainly  in  Ihe  air. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier,  in  the  apartments  for  which  Mr. 
Fisihwick  was  bound  when  her  ladyship  intercepted  him,  two  men 
stood  talking  at  a  window.  The  room  was  the  best  in  the  Castle 
Inn — a  lofty  panelled  chamber  with  a  southern  aspect  looking 
upon  the  Bmooth  eward  and  sweet-briar  hedges  of  Lady 
Hertford's  terrace,  and  commanding  beyond  these  a  distant  view 
of  the  wooded  slopes  of  Savernake.  The  men  spoke  in  subdaed 
tones,  and  more  than  once  looked  towards  the  door  of  an  adjacent 
room,  aa  if  they  feared  to  disturb  some  one. 

*My  dear  Sir  George,'  the  elder  said,  after  he  had  listened 
patiently  to  a  lengthy  relation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  took 
snuff  a  dozen  times,  '  your  mind  is  quite  made  up,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  Absolutely.' 

'  Well,  it  is  a  jemarkable  sericB  of  events  ;  a — most  remark- 
able series,'  Dr.  Addington  answered  with  professional  gravity. 
'  And  certainly,  if  the  lady  is  all  you  paint  her — and  she  seems  to 
set  you  young  bloods  on  6re — ^no  ending  could  well  be  more 
satisfactory.  With  the  addition  of  a  comfortable  place  in  the 
Stamps  or  the  Pipe  l^ffice,  if  we  can  take  his  lordship  the  right 
way— it  should  do.  It  should  do  handsomely.  But,'  with  a 
keen  glance  at  his  companion,  'even  without  that — you  know 
that  he  is  still  far  from  well  ?  ' 

'  I  know  that  all  the  world  is  of  one  of  two  opinions,'  Sit 
Cieorge  answered,  smiling.  'The  first,  that  hia  lordship  ails 
nothing  save  politically;  the  other,  that  he  is  at  death's  door 
and  will  not  have  it  knovro.' 

The  physician  shrugged  his  shoulders  contemptnously. 
'  Neither  is  true,'  he  said.  '  The  simple  fact  is,  he  has  the  gout ; 
and  the  gout  is  an  odd  thing,  Sir  George,  aa  you'll  know  one  of 
these  days,'  with  another  sharp  glance  at  his  companion,  '  It  flies 
here  and  there  and  everywhere.' 

'  And  where  is  it  now  ? '  Soane  asked  innocently. 

'  It  has  gone  to  hia  head,'  Addington  answered,  in  a  tone  so 
Btodioualy  jejune  that  Sir  George  glanced  at  him.  The  doctor, 
"lowever,  appeared  nnaware  of  the  look,  and  merely  continued ;  '  So, 
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if  he  does  not  take  things  quite  as  you  wish,  Sir  George,  you'll — 
but  here  his  lordship  comes ! ' 

The  doctor  thought  that  he  had  sufl&ciently  prepared  Soane 
for  a  change  in  his  patron's  appearance.  Nevertheless,  the 
younger  man  was  greatly  shocked  when  through  the  door,  obse- 
quiously opened — and  held  open  while  a  man  might  count  fifty, 
60  that  eye  and  mind  grew  expectant — ^the  great  statesman,  the 
People's  Minister,  at  length  appeared.  For  the  stooping  figure 
that  moved  to  a  chair  only  by  virtue  of  a  servant's  airm,  and 
seemed  the  taller  for  its  feebleness,  for  dragging  legs  and  shrunken 
frame  and  features  sharpened  by  illness  and  darkened  by  the 
great  peruke  it  was  the  Earl's  fashion  to  wear,  he  was  in  a  degree 
prepared.  But  for  the  languid  expression  of  the  face  that  had 
been  so  eloquent,  for  the  lack-lustre  eyes,  and  the  dulness  of  mind 
that  noticed  little  and  heeded  less,  he  was  not  prepared;  and 
these  were  so  marked  and  so  unlike  the  great  Minister — 

A  daring  pUot  in  extremitj, 

Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  went  high 

— SO  unlike  the  man  whose  eagle  gaze  had  fluttered  Courts  and 
imposed  the  law  on  Senates,  that  it  was  only  the  presence  of  Lady 
Chatham,  who  followed  her  lord,  a  book  and  cushion  in  her  hands, 
that  repressed  the  exclamation  which  rose  to  Sir  George's  lips.  So 
complete  was  the  change  indeed  that,  as  far  as  the  Earl  was  con- 
cerned, he  might  have  uttered  it !  His  lordship,  led  to  the  head 
of  the  table,  sank  without  a  word  into  the  chair  placed  for  him, 
and,  propping  his  elbow  on  the  table  and  his  head  on  his  hand, 
groaned  aloud. 

Lady  Chatham  compressed  her  lips  with  evident  annoyance 
as  she  took  her  stand  behind  her  husband's  chair ;  it  was  plain  from 
the  glance  she  cast  at  Soane  that  she  resented  the  presence  of  a 
witness.  Even  Dr.  Addington,  with  his  professional  sang-froid 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  invalid's  actual  state,  was  put  out  of 
countenance  for  a  moment.  Then  he  signed  to  Sir  George  to  be 
silent,  and  to  the  servant  to  withdraw. 

At  last  Lord  Chatham  spoke.  '  This  business  ? '  he  said  in 
a  hollow  voice  and  without  uncovering  his  eyes,  *  is  it  to  be 
settled  now  ? ' 

*  If  your  lordship  pleases,'  the  doctor  answered  in  a  subdued 

tone. 

f 

*  Sir  George  Soane  is  there  ? ' 
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'  Yes.' 

*  Sir  George,'  the  Earl  said  with  an  evident  eflfort,  *  I  am  sorry 
I  cannot  receive  you  better,' 

*  My  lord,  as  it  is  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  your  kindness.' 

*  Dagge  finds  no  flaw  in  their  case,'  Lord  Chatham  continued 
apathetically.  *  Her  ladyship  has  read  his  report  to  me.  If  Sir 
George  likes  to  contest  the  claim,  it  is  his  right,' 

*  I  do  not  propose  to  do  so.' 

Sir  George  had  not  this  time  subdued  his  voice  to  the  doctor^s 
pitch ;  and  the  Earl,  whose  nerves  seemed  alive  to  the  slightest 
sound,  winced  visibly.  *  That  is  your  affair,'  he  answered  queru- 
lously.    ^  At  any  rate  the  trustees  do  not  propose  to  do  so.' 

Sir  George,  speaking  with  more  caution,  replied  that  he  ac- 
quiesced ;  and  then  for  a  few  seconds  there  was  silence  in  the  room, 
his  lordship  continuing  to  sit  in  the  same  attitude  of  profound 
melancholy,  and  the  others  to  look  at  him  with  compassion, 
which  they  vainly  strove  to  dissemble.  At  last,  in  a  voice  little 
above  a  whisper,  the  Earl  asked  if  the  man  was  there. 

*He  waits  your  lordship's  pleasure,'  Dr.  Addington  answered. 
*  But  before  he  is  admitted,'  the  physician  continued  diffidently 
and  with  a  manifest  efifort,  *  may  I  say  a  word,  my  lord,  as  to  the 
position  in  which  this  places  Sir  George  Soane  ? ' 

*  I  was  told  this  morning,'  Lord  Chatham  answered,  in  the 
same  muffled  tone,  *  that  a  match  had  been  arranged  between  the 
parties,  and  that  things  would  remain  as  they  were.  It  seemed 
to  me,  sir,  a  prudent  arrangement.' 

Sir  George  was  about  to  answer,  but  Dr.  Addington  made  a 
sign  to  him  to  be  silent.  *That  is  so,'  the  physician  replied 
smoothly.  *But  your  lordship  is  versed  in  Sir  George  Soane's 
aSairs,  and  knows  that  he  must  now  go  to  his  wife  almost  empty- 
handed.  In  these  circumstances  it  has  occurred  rather  to  his 
friends  than  to  himself,  and  indeed  I  speak  against  his  will  and 
by  sufiferance  only,  that — that,  in  a  word,  my  lord ' 

Lord  Chatham  lowered  his  hand  as  Dr.  Addington  paused.  A 
faint  flush  darkened  his  lean  aquiline  features,  set  a  moment 
before  in  the  mould  of  hopeless  depression.  *  What? 'he  said. 
And  he  raised  himself  sharply  in  his  chair.  *  What  has  occurred 
to  his  friends  ? ' 

*  That  some  provision  might  be  made  for  him,  my  lord.' 

*  From  the  public  purse  ? '  the  Earl  cried  in  a  startling  tone. 
that  your  meaning,  sir  ? '     And,  with  the  look  in  his  eyes  which 
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had  been  more  dreaded  by  the  Iligbysand  Dodingtons  of  his  parly 
than  the  most  scathing  rebuke  from  the  lips  of  another,  he  fixed 
the  unlucky  doctor,  where  he  stood.  '  Is  that  your  proposal,  sir  ? ' 
he  repeated. 

The  physician  saw  too  late  that  he  had  ventured  farther  than 
his  interest  would  support  him;  and  he  quailed.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  posaible  he  had  been  neither  so  confident  before,  nor 
was  so  entirely  crushed  now,  as  appeared.  '  Well,  my  lord,  it  did 
occur  to  me,'  he  stammered,  '  as  not  inconsistent  with  the  public 
we  1  Tare,' 

'  The  public  welfare  I '  the  IVIinister  cried  in  biting  accents,  j 
'  The  public  plunder,  sir,  you  mean !    It  were  not  inconsistent  with 
that  to  quarter  on  (he  nation  aa  many  ruined  gentlemen  as  you 
please !     But  you  mistake  if  you  bring  the  business  to  me  to  do — 
you  mistake.     I  have  dispensed  thirteen  millions  of  His  Majesty's 
money  in  a  year,  and  would  have  spent  as  much  again  and  as 
much  to  that,  had  the  affairs  of  this  nation  required  it ;  but  the  1 
gentleman  is  wrong  if  he  thinks  it  has  gone  to  my  friends.     My 
bands  are  clean,'  his  lordship  continued  with  an  expressive  gesture, 
'  I  have  eaid,  in  another  place,  none  of  it  sticks  to  them,      Virinie 
me  invoho  ! '     And  then,  in  a  Lower  tone,  but  still  with  a  note 
of  austerity  in  his  voice,  '  I  rejoice  to  think,'  he  continued,  '  that; 
the  gentleman  was  not  himself  the  author  of  this  application.     I    ' 
rejoice  to  think  that  it  did  not  come  from  him.     These  things    | 
have  been  done  freely ;  it  concerns  me  not  to  deny  it ;  but  since  I   1 
had  to  do  with  His  Majesty's  exchequer,  less  &eely.     And  that    I 
only  concerns  me ! ' 

Sir  George  Soane  bit  his  lip.  He  felt  keenly  the  humiliation 
of  his  position.  But  it  was  so  evident  that  the  Earl  was  not 
himself — so  evident  that  the  tirade  to  which  he  had  just  listened 
was  one  of  those  outbursts,  noble  in  sentiment,  but  verging  on 
the  impracticable  and  the  ostentatious,  in  which  Lord  Chatham 
was  prone  to  indulge  in  his  weaker  moments,  that  he  felt  little 
inclination  to  resent  it.  Yet  to  let  it  pass  unnoticed  was  im- 
possible. 

'  My  lord,'  he  said  finnly,  but  with  respect,  '  it  is  permitted  to 
all  to  make  an  application  which  the  custom  of  the  time  has  sanc- 
tioned. That  is  the  extent  of  my  action — at  the  highest.  The 
propriety  of  granting  such  requests  is  another  matter  and  rests 
with  your  lordship,     I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.' 

The  Enrl  appeared  to  be  as   easily  disarmed  as  he  bad  been 
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lightly  aroased.  '  Good  lad  !  good  lad ! '  he  muttered,  '  Addingl 
is  a  fool  \ '  Then  droweily,  as  his  head  sunk  on  Uia  hand  agi 
'  The  man  may  enter.     I  will  tell  him,' 


CHAPTER   SXXVI. 
THE  iTTOBNEY  SPEAKS. 

It  was  into  an  fttmosphere  higlily  charged,  therefore,  in  which  £ 
lightning  had  Bcarcelj  ceased  to  play,  and  might  at  any  mi 
dart  its  fires  anew,  that  Mr,  Fishwiek  was  introduced.  The 
lawyer  did  not  know  this  ;  yet  it  was  to  be  expected  that  without. 
that  knowledge  he  would  bear  himself  but  ill  in  the  company  in 
which  he  now  found  himself.  But  the  task  which  he  had  come  to 
perform  raised  him  above  himself;  moreover,  theie  is  a  point  of 
depression  at  which  timidity  ceases,  and  he  had  reached  this  point. 
Admitted  by  Dr.  Addingtjjn,  he  looked  round,  bowed  stiffly  to  the 
physician,  and  lowly  and  with  humility  to  Jjord  Chatham  and  her 
ladyship ;  then,  taking  his  st&nd  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  he  pro- 
duced his  papers  with  an  air  of  modest  self-possession. 

I-ord  Chatham  did  not  look  up,  but  he  saw  what  was  passing. 
'  We  have  no  need  of  documents,'  he  said,  in  the  frigid  tone 
which  marked  his  dealings  with  all  save  a  very  few.  '  Your 
client's  suit  is  allowed,  sir,  so  far  as  the  trustees  are  concerned. 
That  is  all  it  boota  me  to  say.' 

'  I  humbly  thank  your  lordship,'  the  attorney  answered,  speak- 
ing with  an  air  of  propriety  which  surprised  Sir  George.     'Yet  I 
have  with  due  submission  to   crave  your  lordship's  leave  to  SW,^ 
somewhat.' 

'There  is  no  need,' theEarl  answered, 'the  claim  being  alien 

'  It  is  on  that  point,  my  lord." 

The  Earl,  his  eyes  smouldering,  looked  his  displeasure, 
controlled  himself,     '  What  is  it  ? '  he  said  irritablv^ 

'  Some  days  ago,  I  made  a  singular  discovei 
attorney  answered  sorrowfully.     '  I  felt  it  neces^ 
cate  it  to  my  client,  and  I  am  directed  by  her  t< 
lordship  and  to  all  others  concerned.'     And  I 
slightly  to  Sir  George  Soane. 

Lord  Chatham  raised  his  head,  and  for  the' 
the  attorney's  entrance  looked  at  him  with  a  jm 
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we  are  to  go  into  this,  Dagge  eliotild  be  here,'  he  said  im- 
patiently. '  Or  your  lawyer,  Sir  George,'  with  a  look  as  fretful  in 
that  direction.     '  Well,  man,  what  is  it  ? ' 

My  lord,'  Mr.  Fishwick  answered,  '  I  desire  first  to  impreiifi 
upon  your  lordship  and  Sir  George  Soane  that  this  claim  was 
8et  on  foot  in  good  faith  on  the  part  of  my  client,  and  on  my 
part ;  and.  aa  far  as  I  was  concerned,  with  no  desire  to  promote 
useless  litigation.  That  was  the  position  up  to  Tuesday  last,  the 
day  on  which  the  lady  was  forcibly  carried  off.  I  repeat,  my  lord, 
that  on  that  day  I  had  no  more  doubt  of  the  justice  of  our  claim 
than  I  have  to-day  that  the  sky  is  above  us.  But  on  Wednesday 
I  happened  in  a  strange  way — at  Bristol,  my  lord,  whither  hnt  for 
that  abduction  I  might  never  have  gone  in  my  life — on  a  discovery, 
which  by  my  client's  direction  I  am  here  to  communicate.' 

'  Do  you  mean,  sir,'  the  Earl  said  with  sudden  acumen,  a  note 
of  keen  surprise  in  his  voice,  '  that  you  are  here — to  abandon  your 
claim  ? ' 

'  My  client's  claim,'  the  attorney  answered  with  a  sorrowful 
look.     '  Yes,  my  lord,  I  am.' 

l''or  an  instant  there  was  profound  eilence  in  the  room ;  the 
aatonjahment  was  as  deep  as  it  was  general.  At  last,  '  Are  the 
papers  which  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Bagge — are  they  forgeries 
then  ? '  the  Earl  asked. 

'No,  my  lord  ;  the  papers  are  genuine,'  the  attorney  answered. 
'But  my  client,  although  the  identification  seemed  to  be  complete, 
is  not  the  person  indicated  in  them.'  And  succinctly,  but  with 
EuSicient  clearness,  the  attorney  narrated  his  chance  visit  to  the 
church,  the  discovery  of  the  entry  in  the  register,  and  the  story 
told  by  the  good  woman  at  the  '  Golden  Bee.'  '  Your  lordship 
will  perceive,'  he  concluded,  '  that,  apart  from  the  exchange  of 
the  children,  the  claim  was  good.  The  identification  of  the  infant 
whom  the  porter  presented  to  his  wife  with  the  child  handed  to 
timbyhis  late  master  three  weeks  earlier  seemed  to  be  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  every  argument  from  probability.  But  the  child 
was  not  the  child,'  he  added  with  a  sigh.  And,  forgetting  for 
the  moment  the  presence  in  which  he  stood,  Mr.  Fishwick  allowed 
mdency  he  felt  to  appear  in  his  face  and  figure. 

a  prolonged  silence.     '  Sir  ! '  Lord  Chatham  said 

Hr  George  Sonne,  with  hia  eyes  on  the  floor  and  a  deep 

his  face,  seemed  to  be  thunderstruck  by  thia  sudden 

front — '  it  appears  to  me  that  you  are  a  very  honeet 
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man !     Yet  let  me  ask  yoa.     Uid  it  never  occur  to  joo  to  i^oaceal 
the  fact  ? ' 

'  l-'rankly,  my  lord,  it  did,*  the  attovoey  answered  gloomily, 
'  for  a  day.  Then  I  remembered  a  thing  my  father  used  to  say 
to  us,  "  Don't  put  molasses  in  the  punch  1  "     Aud  I  was  afraid.' 

'  Don't  put  molasses  in  the  punch ! '  his  lordship  ejaculated 
with  a  lively  eipression  of  astonishment.     '  Are  you  mad,  sir  ? 

'  No,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,'  Mr,  Fiahwick  answered  hn! 
riedly.      'But  it  means — don't  help  Providence,  which  can  vei 
well  help  itself.     The  thing  was  too  big  for  me,  my  lord,  and  my" 
client  too  honest.     I  thought,  if  it  came  out  afterwards,  the  lost 
fitate  might  be  worse  than  the  first.     And — I  could  not  see  my 


the  truth,"  he  added  vandidbf 


way  to  keep  it  from  her  ;  and  that  i 
The  statesman  nodded.     Then, 

'  DhMiiivlare  ctiam  tpertutl.pcTjiile,  fnitlum 
Pane  iif/at,  taintiini>u<  mmm  mbducrrc  tCTrami' ' 

he  muttered  in  low  yet  sonorous  tones. 

Jlr.  Fi.shwick  stared.     '  I  beg  your  lordship's  jiardon,"  he  s 
'  I  do  not  quite  understanrl.' 

'  There  is  no  need.     And  that  is  the  whole  truth,  sir,  is  it  ?' 

'  Yes,  my  lord,  it  is.' 

'  Very  good.  Very  good,'  Lord  Chatham  replied,  pushing 
away  the  papers  which  the  attorney  in  the  heat  of  his  argument 
had  thrust  before  him.  '  Then  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter  as 
far  as  the  trustees  are  concerned.  8ir  George,  jou  have  nothing 
to  say,  I  take  it  ? ' 

'  No,  I  thank  yoa,  my  lord — notlung  here,'  Soane  answered 
vaguely.  His  face  continued  to  wear  the  dark  flush  which  had 
overspread  it  a  few  minutes  before.  '  This,  I  need  not  say,  is  an 
absolute  surprise  to  me,'  he  added. 

'  Just  BO.  It  is  an  extraordinary  story.  Well,  good-raoming. 
sir,'  his  lordship  continued,  addressing  the  attorney.  'I  believe 
you  have  done  your  duty.  I  believe  you  have  behaved  very 
honestly.     You  will  hear  from  me.' 

Mr.  Fishwick  knew  that  he  was  dismissed,  hat  after  a  glance 
aside,  which  showed  him  Sir  Creorge  standing^Wdtetam  Bto^J^j 
he  lingered.  '  If  your  lordship,'  he  said  det 
jour  way  to  do  anything — for  my  client  ? ' 

'  For  your  client  ?    Why  ?  '  the   Earl  ( 
retoro  of  his  gouty  peevishness,     '  \\'hy,  bih 
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*  She  has  been  drawn,'  the  lawyer  muttered,  'out  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  she  lived,  by  an  error,  not  her  own,  my  lord.* 

'  Yours  ! ' 

*  Yes,  my  lord.' 

*  And  why  drawn  ? '  the  Earl  continued,  regarding  him  severely. 
*  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  Because  you  were  not  content  to  await  the 
result  of  investigation,  but  must  needs  thrust  yourself  in  the 
public  eye !  You  must  needs  assume  a  position  before  it  was 
granted  !  No,  sir,  I  allow  you  honest ;  I  allow  you  to  be  well- 
meaning  ;  but  your  conduct  has  been  indiscreet,  and  your  client 
must  pay  for  it.  Moreover,  I  am  in  the  position  of  a  trustee,  and 
can  do  nothing.     You  may  go,  sir.' 

Mr.  P'ishwick  had  after  that  no  choice  but  to  withdraw.  He 
did  so ;  and  a  moment  later  Sir  George,  after  paying  his  respects, 
followed  him.  Dr.  Addington  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  fear 
that  his  friend  had  gone  after  the  lawyer,  and,  as  soon  as  he  decently 
could,  he  went  himself  in  pursuit.  He  was  relieved  to  find  Sir 
George  alone,  pacing  the  floor  of  the  room  they  shared. 

The  physician  took  care  to  hide  his  real  motive  and  his  dis- 
trust of  Soane's  discretion  under  a  show  of  heartiness.  *  My  dear 
Sir  George,  I  congratulate  you ! '  he  cried,  shaking  the  other 
effusively  by  the  hand.  '  Believe  me,  'tis  by  far  the  completest 
way  out  of  the  diflSculty ;  and  though  I  am  sorry  for  the — for  the 

young  lady,  who  seems  to  have  behaved  very  honestly well 

time  brings  its  repentances  as  well  as  its  revenges.  It  is  possible 
the  match  would  have  done  tolerably  well,  assuming  you  to  be 
equal  in  birth  and  fortune.  But  even  then  'twas  a  risk ;  'twas  a 
risk,  my  dear  sir !     And  now * 

*  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  I  suppose  ? '  Sir  George  said ; 
and  he  looked  at  the  other  interrogatively. 

*  Good  Lord,  no ! '  the  physician  answered.  *  No,  no,  no ! '  he 
added  weightily. 

Sir  George  nodded,  and,  turning,  looked  thoughtfully  through 
the  window.  His  face  still  wore  a  flush.  '  Yet — something  must 
be  done  for  her,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  '  I  can't  let  her — here,  read 
that.' 

Dr.  Addington  took  the  open  letter  the  other  handed  to  him 
and,  eyeing  it  with  a  frown  while  he  fixed  his  glasses,  afterwards 
proceeded  to  peruse  it. 

'  Sir,'  it  ran — it  was  pitifully  short — *  when  I  sought  you  I 

ned  myself  other  than  I  am.    Were  I  to  seek  you  now  I 
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sboold  be  other  thao  I  deem  mj^ell.     We  met  &bni|iUy,  i 


i  &om  c 


part  after  the  same  &chkm.     This  ) 
more  thdD  Toar  weU-wi»her, — JtTJA.' 

The  doctor  l&id  it  down  and  took  a  pioch  of  enoff. 
gill  ] '  he  muttered.     '  Good  girl.    That — that  coofirms  me. 
mast  do  eomethlDg  for  her,  Sir  Gewge.     Has  ^he — hoir  d 
get  that,  by  the  way  ? ' 


[  made  iDqairr,  aod  heard  that  ij 


[  foond  it  OQ  the  table, 
left  Marlboro'  an  hoar  gone." 

'For?' 

'  I  conld  not  learn.' 

'  Good  girl '.     Good  giil !     Yee,  certainly  roa  most  do  e 
thing  for  her.' 

'  Yoa  think  eo  ? '  Sir  George  eaid,  vith  a  redden  queer  I 
at  the  doctor.     '  Even  yoa  ? ' 

'  Even  I !     An  allowance  of — I  was  gnug  to  soggest  1 
guineas  a  year.'  l>r,  Addington  continned  impuleixely. 
after  reading  that  letter,  I  say  a  bondred.     It  is  not  too  u 
Sir  George !     'Fore  Gad,  it  is  not  too  mnch !     But ' 

■Eat  what?" 

The  phyeician  paosed  to  take  an  elaborate  pinch  of  snuff.  '  Yoi 
forgive  roe,'  be  aosvered.  '  Bnt  before  this  about  her  birth  tamtf* 
oal,  I  fancied  that  you  were  doing,  or  going  aboat  to  do  the  girl 
no  good.  Now,  my  dear  Sir  George,  I  am  not  strait-laced,'  the 
doctor  continued,  dusting  the  gnaiT  from  the  lappets  of  his  coat, 
'  and  I  know  very  well  what  your  friend,  my  Lord  March,  would 
do  in  the  eircumstanres.  And  you  have  lived  mnch  with  hiin, 
and  think  yourself,  I  dare  swear,  no  better.  But  yon  are,  my  dear 
sir — you  are,  though  you  may  not  know  it.  You  are  wondering 
what  I  am  at  ?  Inclined  to  take  offence,  eh  ?  Well,  she's  a  good 
girl.  Sir  George '^he  tapped  the  letter,  which  lay  on  the  table 
beside  him — '  too  good  for  that !  And  yonll  not  lay  it  on  your 
conscience,  I  hope.' 

'  I  will  not,'  Sir  George  said  quietly. 
'Good   lad!'    Dr.    Addington   muttered,   in   ' 
Chatham  had  used ;  for  it  is  hard  to  be  much  \ 
without  trying  on  their  shoes.     "  Good  lad  !     Good  t 
Soane  did  not  appear  to  notice  the  tone.     '  You  tlJ 
ance  of  a  hundred  guineas  enough  ? '  he  said,  and  looket 
'  I  think  it  very  handsome,'  the  doctor   answel 
handsome.' 


r 
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'Good!'  Sir  George  rejoined.  'Then  she  Hhall  have  that 
altowance ; '  and  after  etaring  avhile  at  the  table  he  nodded  asEent 
to  hie  thought*  and  went  out. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
A    HANDSOME   ALLOWANCE, 

Toe  physician  might  not  have  deemed  his  friend  so  sensible — or 
so  insensible— had  he  known  that  the  young  man  proposed  to 
make  the  offer  of  that  allowance  in  person.  Nor  to  Sir  George 
Soane  himself,  when  he  alighted  five  days  later  before  the  George 
Inn  at  Wallingford,  did  the  oETer  seem  the  light  and  easy  thing, 
'  of  Btuilpa  anil  tenre  coinpncl,' 

it  had  appeared  at  Slarlborough.  Ke  recalled  old  clashes  of  wit, 
and  here  and  there  a  spark  struck  otnt  between  them,  that,  alighting 
on  the  flesh,  had  burned  him.  Meanwhile  the  arrival  of  so  fine 
a  gentleman,  travelling  in  a  post-chaise  and  four,  drew  a  crowd 
about  the  inn.  To  give  the  idlers  time  to  disperse,  as  well  as  to 
remove  the  stains  of  the  road,  he  entered  the  house,  and,  having 
bespoken  dinner  and  the  best  rooms,  inquired  the  way  to  Mr. 
Kishwick  the  attorney's.  By  this  time  his  servant  had  blabbed  bis 
name;  and  the  story  of  the  duel  at  Oxford  being  known,  with 
some  faint  savour  of  his  fashion,  the  landlord  was  his  most  obedient, 
and  would  fain  have  guided  his  honour  to  the  place  cap  in  hand. 
Kid  of  him,  and  informed  that  the  house  he  sought  was  neigh- 
bour, on  the  farther  side,  of  the  Three  Tuns,  near  the  bridge,  Sir 
George  strolled  down  the  long  clean  street  that  leads  past  Black- 
etone's  Church,  then  in  the  building,  to  the  river;  Sinodun  Hill 
Bnd  the  Berkshire  Downs,  speaking  evening  peace,  behind  him. 
lie  paused  before  a  dozen  neat  houses  with  brass  knockers  and 
painted  shutters,  and  took  each  in  tarn  for  the  lawyer's.  But  when 
he  came  to  the  real  JMr.  Fishwick's,  and  found  it  a  mere  cottage, 
white  and  decent,  but  no  more  than  a  cottage,  he  thought 
he  was  mistaken.  Then  the  name  of  '  Jlr.  Peter  Fishwick. 
»j-Bt-I.aw,'  not  in  the  glory  of  brass,  but  [lainted  in  white 
the  green  door,  undeceived  him  ;  and,  opening  the  wicket 
he  knocked  with  the  head  of  Ms  cane  on  the  door, 
'nuice  of  a  stately  gentleman  in  a  laced  coat  and  a 
t&ide  Fishwick's,  opened  half  the  doors  in  the 
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street ;  but  not  that  one  at  which  Sir  George  stood.  He  had  to 
knock  again  and  again  before  he  heard  voices  whispering  inside.  At 
last  a  step  came  tapping  down  the  bricked  passage,  a  bolt  was  with- 
drawn, and  an  old  woman,  in  a  coarse  brown  dress  and  a  starched 
mob,  looked  out.  She  betrayed  no  surprise  on  seeing  so  grand  a 
gentleman,  but  told  his  honour,  before  he  could  speak,  that  the 
lawyer  was  not  at  home. 

*  It  is  not  Mr.  Fishwick  I  want  to  see,'  Sir  George  answered 
civilly.  Through  the  brick  passage  he  had  a  glimpse,  as  through 
a  funnel,  of  green  leaves  climbing  on  a  tiny  treillage,  and  of 
a  broken  urn  on  a  scrap  of  sward.  *  You  have  a  young  lady 
staying  here  ? '  he  continued. 

The  old  woman's  stiff  grey  eye-brows  grew  together.     *  No ! ' 
she  said  sharply.     *  Nothing  of  the  kind  !  * 
'  A  Miss  Masterson.' 

*  No ! '  she  snapped,  her  face  more  and  more  forbidding.  *  We 
have  no  Misses  here,  and  no  baggages  for  fine  gentlemen !  You 
have  come  to  the  wrong  house ! '  And  she  tried  to  shut  the  door 
in  his  face. 

He  was  puzzled  and  a  little  affronted;  but  he  set  his  foot 
between  the  door  and  the  post,  and  balked  her.  *  One  moment, 
my  good  woman,*  he  said.     *  This  is  Mr.  Fishwick's,  is  it  not  ? ' 

*Ay,  'tis,'  she  answered,  breathing  hard  with  indignation. 
*  But  if  it  is  him  your  honour  wants  to  see,  you  must  come  when 
he  is  at  home.     He  is  not  at  home  to-day.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  see  him,'  Sir  George  said.  *  I  want  to  speak 
to  the  young  lady  who  is  staying  here.' 

*  And  I  tell  you  that  there  is  no  young  lady  staying  here ! '  she 
retorted  wrathfuUy.  '  There  is  no  soul  in  the  house  but  me  and  my 
serving  girl,  and  she's  at  the  wash-tub.  It  is  more  like  the  Three 
Tuns  you  want !  There's  a  flaunting  gipsy-girl  there  if  you  like — 
but  the  less  said  about  her  the  better.' 

Sir  George  stood  and  stared  at  the  woman.  At  last,  on  a 
sudden  suspicion,  '  Is  your  servant  from  Oxford  ? '  he  said. 

She  seemed  to  consider  him  before  she  answered.  *  Well,  if 
she  is  ? '  she  said  grudgingly.     *  What  then  ? ' 

*  Is  her  name  Masterson  ? ' 

Again  she  seemed  to  hesitate.  At  last,  *  May  be  and  may  be 
not ! '  she  snapped,  with  a  sniff  of  contempt. 

He  saw  that  it  was,  and  for  an  instant  the  hesitation  was  on 
his  side.     Then,  *  Let  me  come  in  ! '  he  said  abruptly.     *  You  are 
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doing  your  son's  client  little  good  by  this  ! '  And  when  she  had 
slowly  and  grudgingly  made  way  for  him  to  enter,  and  the  door 
was  shut  behind  him,  *  Where  is  she  ? '  he  asked  almost  savagely. 

*  Take  me  to  her ! ' 

The  old   dame   muttered   something   unintelligible.      Then, 

*  She's  in  the  back  part,'  she  said,  *  but  she'll  not  wish  to  see  you. 
Don't  blame  me  if  she  pins  a  clout  to  your  skirts.' 

Yet  she  moved  aside,  and  the  way  lay  open — down  the  brick 
passage.  It  must  be  confessed  that  for  an  instant,  just  one 
instant.  Sir  George  wavered,  his  face  hot ;  for  the  third  part  of 
a  second  the  dread  of  the  ridiculous,  the  temptation  to  turn  and 
go  as  he  had  come,  were  on  him.  Nor  need  he,  for  this,  forfeit  our 
sympathies,  or  cease  to  be  a  hero.  It  was  the  age,  be  it  remem- 
bered, of  the  artificial.  Nature,  swathed  in  perukes  and  ruffles, 
powder  and  patches,  and  stifled  under  a  hundred  studied  airs  and 
grimaces,  had  much  ado  to  breathe.  Yet  it  did  breathe ;  and  Sir 
George,  after  that  brief  hesitation,  did  go  on.  Three  steps  carried 
him  down  the  passage.  Another,  and  the  broken  urn  and  tiny 
treillage  brought  him  up  short,  but  on  the  greensward,  in  the 
sunhght,  with  the  air  of  heaven  fanning  his  brow.  The  garden 
was  a  very  duodecimo ;  a  single  glance  showed  him  its  whole 
extent — and  Julia. 

She  was  not  at  the  wash-tub,  as  the  old  lady  had  said ;  but  on 
her  knees,  scouring  a  step  that  led  to  a  side-door,  her  drugget 
gown  pinned  up  about  her.  She  raised  her  head  as  he  appeared, 
and  met  his  gaze  defiantly,  her  fiace  flushing  red  with  shame  or  some 
kindred  feeling.  He  was  struck  by  a  strange  likeness  between 
her  hard  look  and  the  frown  with  which  the  old  woman  at  the  door 
had  received  him ;  and  this,  or  something  in  the  misfit  of  her  gown, 
or  the  glimpse  he  had  of  a  stocking  grotesquely  fine  in  comparison 
of  the  stufif  from  which  it  peeped — or  perhaps  the  cleanliness  of  the 
step  she  was  scouring,  since  he  seemed  to  see  everything  without 
looking  at  it — put  an  idea  into  his  head.  He  checked  the  ex- 
clamation that  sprang  to  his  lips ;  and  as  she  rose  to  her  feet  he 
saluted  her  with  an  easy  smile.  *  I  have  found  you,  child,'  he 
said.     *  Did  you  think  you  had  hidden  yourself  ? ' 

She  met  his  gaze  sullenly.  *  You  have  found  me  to  no  pur- 
pose,' she  said.     Her  tone  matched  her  look. 

The  look  and  the  words  together  awoke  an  odd  pang  in  his 
heart.  He  had  seen  her  arch,  pitiful,  wrathful,  contemptuous, 
even  kind  ;  but  never  sullen.     The  new  mood   gave  him   the 
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measure  of  her  heart ;  but  his  tone  lost  nothiog  of  its  airiness. 
'  I  hope  not,'  he  said,  '  for  we  think  you  have  behaved  vastly  well 
in  the  matter,  child.  Remarkably  well !  And  that,  let  me  tell 
you,  is  not  only  my  own  sentiment,  but  the  opinion  of  my  friends, 
who  perfectly  approve  of  the  arrangement  I  have  come  to  propose. 
You  may  accept  it,  therefore,  without  the  least  scruple.' 

'Arrangement?'  she  muttered.  ^Her  cheeks,  darkly  red  a 
moment  before,  began  to  fade, 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  I  hope  you  will  think  it  not  ungenerous. 
It  will  rid  you  of  the  need  to  do  this^sort  of  thing,  and  put  you 
— put  you  in  a  comfortable  position.  Of  course,  you  know,'  he 
continued  in  a  tone  of  patronage,  under  which  her  heart  burned 
if  her  cheeks  did  not,  *  that  a  good  deal  of  water  has  run  under 
the  bridge  since  we  talked  in  the  garden  at  Marlborough?  That 
tbinga  are  changed.' 

Her  eyelids  quivered  under  the  cruel  stroke.  But  her  only 
answer  was,  '  They  are.'  Yet  she  wondered  how  and  why ;  for  U' 
she  had  thought  herself  an  heiress,  he  had  not — then, 

'  You  admit  it,  I  am  sure  ? '  he  persisted. 

'  Yes,'  she  answered  resolutely. 

'  And  that  to— to  resume,  in  fact,  the  old  terms  would 
imimsaible,' 

'  Quite  impossible.'     Her  tone  was  as  hard  as  his  was  easy. 

'  I  thought  flo,'  Sir  George  continued  complacently.  '  Still," 
could  not,  of  course,  leave  you  here,  child.  As  I  have  said,  my 
friends  think  that  something  should  be  done  for  you  ;  and  I  am 
only  too  happy  to  do  it.  I  have  consulted  them,  and  we  have 
talked  the  matter  over.  By  the  way,'  with  a  look  round, '  perhaps 
your  mother  should  be  here— Mrs.  Masterson,  I  mean?  Is  she 
in  the  house?' 

'No,'  she  answered,  her  face  flaming  scarlet;  for  pride  had 
conquered  pain.  Khe  hated  him.  Ob,  how  she  hated  him  and  the 
hideous  dress  which  in  her  foolish  dream — when,  hearing  him  at 
the  door,  she  had  looked  for  something  very  different — -she  had 
hurriedly  put  on ;  and  the  loose  tangle  of  hair  which  she  had 
dragged  with  trembUng  fingers  from  its  club  so  that  it  now  hung 
sIu(tishlyoverher  ear,  She  longed,  as  she  had  never  longed  before, 
to  confront  him  in  all  her  beauty  ;  to  be  able  to  say  to  him, 
'Choose  where  you  will,  can  you  buy  form  or  face  like  this?' 
Instead  she  stood  before  bim,  prisoned  in  this  shapeless  dress,  a 
slattern,  a  drab,  a  thing  whereat  to  curl  the  lip. 
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*  Well,  I  am  sorry  she  is  not  here/  he  resumed.  *  It  would  have 
given  a — a  kind  of  legality  to  the  oflFer,'  he  continued  with  an 
easy  laugh.  *  To  tell  you  the  truth,  the  amount  was  not  fixed  by 
me,  but  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Addington,  who  interested  himself  in 
your  behalf.  He  thought  that  an  allowance  of  a  hundred  guineas  a 
year,  child,  properly  secured,  would  place  you  in  comfort,  and — and 
obviate  all  this,'  with  a  negligent  wave  of  the  hand  that  took  in 
the  garden  and  the  halfnacoured  stone,  *at  the  same  time,'  he 
added,  '  that  it  would  not  be  unworthy  of  the  donor.'  And  he 
bowed,  smiling. 

*  A  hundred  guineas  ? '  she  said  slowly.   *  A  year  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

'  Properly  secured  ? ' 

*  To  be  sure,  child.* 

*  On  your  word  ? '  with  a  sudden  glance  at  him.  '  Of  course, 
I  could  not  ask  better  security!  Surely,  sir,  there's  but  one 
thing  to  be  said.    'Tis  too  generous,  too  handsome  ! ' 

*  Tut — tut !  *  he  answered,  wondering  at  her  way  of  taking  it. 

'  Far  too  handsome — seeing  that  I  have  no  claim  on  you,  Sir 
George,  and  have  only  put  you  to  great  expense.* 
«Pooh!   Pooh!' 

*  And — trouble.  A  vast  deal  of  trouble,'  she  repeated  in  an 
odd  tone  of  raillery,  while  her  eyes,  grown  hard  and  mocking, 
raked  him  mercilessly.  *  So  much  for  so  little  I  I  could  not — I 
could  not  accept  it.  A  hundred  guineas  a  year,  Sir  George,  from 
one  in  your  position  to  one  in  mine,  would  only  lay  me  open  to 
the  tongue  of  slander.    You  had  better  say — fifty.' 

*0h,  no!' 

'  Or — thirty.  I  am  sure  thirty  were  ample !  Say  thirty 
guineas  a  year,  dear  sir ;  and  leave  me  my  character.' 

'  Nonsense,'  he  answered,  a  trifle  discomfited.  Strange,  she  was 
seizing  her  old  position.  The  weapon  he  had  wrought  for  her 
punishment  was  being  turned  against  himself. 

*  Or,  I  don't  know  that  thirty  is  not  too  much ! '  she  continued, 
her  eyes  unnaturally  bright,  her  voice  keen  as  a  razor.  *  Twould 
have  been  enough  if  offered  through  your  lawyers.  But  at  your 
own  mouth.  Sir  George,  ten  shillings  a  week  should  do,  and  hand- 
somely !  Which  reminds  me — it  was  a  kind  thought  to  come 
yourself  to  see  me ;  I  wonder  why  you  did.' 

'  WeU,'  he  said,  '  to  be  frank,  it  was  Dr.  Addington ^ 

*  Oh,  Dr.  Addington— Dr.  Addington  suggested  it !    Because 
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I  fancied — it  could  not  give  you  pleasure  to  see  me  like  this?* 
she  continued,  with  a  flashing  eye,  her  passion  for  a  brief  moment 
breaking  forth,  '  Or  to  go  back  a  month  or  two  and  call  me  child  ? 
Or  to  speak  to  me  as  to  your  chambermaid  ?  Or  even  to  give 
me  tea  shillings  a  week  ? ' 

'  No,'  be  said  gravely ;  '  perhaps  not,  my  dear.' 

She  winced  and  her  eyes  flashed ;  but  she  controlled  hei^elf. 
'  Still,  I  shall  take  your  ten  shillings  a  week,'  she  said.  '  And — 
and  is  that  all  ?     Or  is  there  anything  else  ? ' 

'  Only  this,'  he  said  firmly.  '  You'll  please  to  remember  that 
the  ten  shillings  a  week  is  of  your  own  choosing.  You'll  do  me 
that  justice  at  least.  A  hundred  guineas  a  year  was  the  allow- 
ance I  proposed.  And — I  bet  o  guinea  you  ask  for  it,  my  dear, 
before  the  year  is  out ! ' 

She  was  like  a  tigress  outraged ;  she  writhed  under  the  iusult. 
And  yet,  because  to  give  vent  to  her  rage  were  also  to  bare  her 
heart  to  his  eyes,  she  had  to  restrain  herself,  and  endure  even  this 
with  a  scarlet  cheek.  She  had  thought  to  shame  him  by  accept- 
ing the  money  he  offered ;  by  accepting  it  in  the  barest  form.  The 
shame  was  hers ;  it  did  not  seem  to  touch  him  a  whit.  At  last, 
'  You  are  mistaken,'  she  answered,  in  a  voice  she  strove  to  render 
steady.     '  I  shall  not !  And  now,  if  there  is  nothing  more,  sir— 

'  There  is,'  he  said,     '  Are  you  sufficiently  punished  ? ' 

She  looked  at  him  wildly — suddenly,  irresistibly  compellectfl 
do  GO  by  a  new  tone  in  his  voice.     '  Punished ! '  she  stamtB 
almost  inaudibly.     '  For  what  ? ' 

'  Do  you  not  know  ? ' 

'  No,'  she  muttered,  her  heart  fluttering  strangely. 

'  For  this  travesty,'  he  answered  ;  and  coolly,  as  he  stood 
before  her,  he  twitched  the  sleeve  of  her  shapeless  gown,  looking 
masterfully  down  at  her  the  while,  so  that  her  eyes  fell  before  his. 
'  Did  you  think  it  kind  to  me  or  fair  to  me,'  he  continued,  almost 
sternly,  '  to  make  that  difficult,  Julia,  which  my  honour  required, 
and  which  you  knew  that  my  honour  required  ?  Which,  if  I  had 
not  come  to  do,  you  would  have  desjiised  me  in  your  heart,  and 
presently  with  your  lips?  Did  you  think  it  fair  to  widen  the  dis- 
tance between  ua  by  this — this  piece  of  play-acling  ?  Give  me 
your  hand.' 

She  obeyed,  trembling,  tongue-tied.  He  held  it  an  instant, 
looked  at  it,  and  dropped  it  almost  contemptuously.  '  It  has  not 
cleaned  that  step  before,'  he  said.     '  Now  put  up  your  hair.' 


At  last, 
o  render    I 
sir— '^^H 
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She  did  so  with  shaking  fingers,  her  cheeks  pale,  tears  oozing 
from  under  her  lowered  eyelashes.     He  devoured  her  with  his  gaze. 

*  Now  go  to  your  room,'  he  said.  *  Take  off  that  rag  and  come 
to  me  properly  dressed.' 

'  How  ?  *  she  whispered. 

*  As  my  wife.' 

*  It  is  impossible,'  she  cried  with  a  gesture  of  despair ;  *  it  is 
impossible.' 

*  Is  that  the  answer  you  would  have  given  me  at  Manton 
Corner  ? ' 

*  Oh  no,  no  ! '  she  cried.     *But  everything  is  changed.' 

*  Nothing  is  changed.' 

*  You  said  so,'  she  retorted  feverishly.  *  You  said  that  it 
was  changed ! ' 

'  And  have  you,  too,  told  the  whole  truth  ? '  he  retorted.  *  Go, 
silly  child  !  If  you  are  determined  to  play  Pamela  to  the  end, 
at  least  you  shall  play  it  in  other  guise  than  this.  'Tis  impossible 
to  touch  you !  And  yet,  if  you  stand  long  and  tempt -me,  I  vow, 
sweet,  I  shall  fall ! ' 

To  his  astonishment  she  burst  into  hysterical  laughter.  *  1 
thought  men  wooed — ^with  promises  ! '  she  cried.  '  Why  don't  you 
tell  me  I  shall  have  my  jewels ;  and  my  box  at  the  Opera  and  the 
King's  House  ?  And  go  to  Vauxhall  and  the  Masquerades  ?  And 
have  my  frolic  in  the  pit  with  the  best  ?  And  keep  my  own 
woman  as  ugly  as  I  please  ?  He  did ;  and  I  said  Yes  to  him ! 
Why  don't  you  say  the  same  ? ' 

Sir  George  was  prepared  for  almost  anything,  but  not  for 
that.  His  face  '  grew  dark.  *  He  did  ?  Who  did  ? '  he  asked 
grimly,  his  eyes  on  her  fece. 

*  Lord  Almeric !    And  I  said  Yes  to  him — for  three  hours.' 

*  Lord  Almeric  ? ' 

*  Yes !  For  three  hours,'  she  answered  with  a  laugh,  half 
hysterical,  half  despairing.  '  If  you  must  know,  I  thought  you 
had  carried  me  off  to — to  get  rid  of  my  claim — and  me !  I 
thought — I  thought  you  had  only  been  playing  with  me,'  she  con- 
tinued, involuntarily  betraying  by  her  tone  how  deep  had  been 
her  misery.  *  I  was  only  Pamela,  and  'twas  cheaper,  I  thought, 
to  send  me  to  the  Plantations  than  to  marry  me.' 

'  And  Lord  Almeric  offered  you  marriage  ? ' 
'  I  might  have  been  my  lady,*  she  cried  in  bitter  abasement. 
*  Yes.' 
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'  And  you  accepted  him  ? ' 

*  Yes !    Yes,  I  accepted  him.' 

'  And  then — ^Ton  honour,  ma'am,  you  are  good  at  surprises. 
I  fear  I  don't  follow  the  course  of  events,'  Sir  Creorge  said  icily. 

^Then  I  changed  my  mind — ^the  same  day,'  she  replied. 
She  was  shaking  on  her  feet  with  emotion ;  but  in  his  jeflJousy 
he  had  no  pity  on  her  weakness.  '  You  know,  a  woman  may 
change  her  mind  once.  Sir  George,'  she  added  with  a  feeble  smile. 

^  I  find  that  I  don't  know  as  much  about  women — as  I  thought 
I  did,'  Sir  George  answered  grimly.  '  You  seem,  ma'am,  to  be 
much  sought  after.  One  man  can  hardly  hope  to  own  you.  Pray 
have  you  any  other  affairs  to  confess  ? ' 

'  I  have  told  you — ^,'  she  said. 

His  face  dark,  he  hung  a  moment  between  love  and  anger, 
looking  at  her.   Then, '  Did  he  kiss  you  ? '  he  said  between  his  teeth. 

*  No ! '  she  cried  fiercely. 
'  You  swear  it  ? ' 

She  flashed  a  look  at  him. 

But  he  had  no  mercy.  *  Why  not  ? '  he  persisted,  moving  a 
step  nearer  her.  'You  were  betrothed  to  him.  You  engaged 
yourself  to  him,  ma'am.    Why  not  ? ' 

'Because — I  did  not  love  him,'  she  answered  so  fadntly  he 
scarcely  heard. 

He  drew  a  deep  breath.     *  May  I  kiss  you  ? '  he  said. 

She  looked  long  at  him,  her  face  quivering  between  tears  and 
smiles,  a  great  joy  dawning  in  the  depths  of  her  eyes.  *  If  my 
lord  wills,'  she  said  at  last,  *  when  I  have  done  his  bidding  and 
— and  changed — and  dressed  as ' 

But  he  did  not  wait. 


CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

THE   CLERK   OF   THE   LEASES. 

When  Sir  George  left  the  house,  an  hour  later,  it  happened  that 
the  first  person  he  met  in  the  street  was  Mr.  Fish  wick.  For  a  day 
or  two  after  the  conference  at  the  Castle  Inn  the  attorney  had 
gone  about,  his  ears  on  the  stretch  to  catch  the  coming  footstep. 
The  air  round  him  quivered  with  expectation.  Something  would 
happen.  Sir  George  would  do  something.  But  with  each  day 
that  passed  eventless,  the  hope  and  expectation  grew  weaker; 
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the  care  with  which  the  attorney  avoided  his  guest's  eyes,  more 
marked;  until  by  noon  of  this  day  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  if  Sir  George  came  at  aU,  it  would  be  as  the  wolf  and 
not  as  the  sheep-dog.  While  Julia,  proud  and  mute,  was  resolving 
that  if  her  lover  came  she  would  save  him  from  himself  by 
showing  him  how  far  he  had  to  stoop,  the  attorney  in  the 
sourness  of  defeat  and  a  barren  prospect — for  he  scarcely  knew 
which  way  to  turn  for  a  guinea — was  resolving  that  the  ewe-lamb 
must  be  guarded  and  all  precautions  taken  to  that  end. 

When  he  saw  the  gentleman  issue  from  his  door  therefore, 
still  more  when  Sir  George  with  a  kindly  smile  held  out  his  hand, 
a  condescension  which  the  attorney  could  not  remember  that  he 
had  ever  extended  to  him  before,  Mr.  Fishwick's  prudence  took 
fright.  *  Too  much  honoured.  Sir  George,'  he  said,  bowing  low. 
Then  stiffly,  and  looking  from  his  visitor  to  the  house  and  back 
again,  *  But,  pardon  me,  sir,  if  there  is  any  matter  of  business, 
any  oflFer  to  be  made  to  my  client,  it  were  well,  I  think — if  it  were 
made  through^me.* 

*  I  thank  you,'  Sir  George  answered.  *  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  anything  more  to  be  done.     I  have  made  my  offer.' 

*  Oh  ! '  the  lawyer  cried. 

'  And  it  has  been  accepted/  Soane  continued,  smiling  at  his 
dismay.  '  I  believe  that  you  have  been  a  good  friend  to  your 
client,  Mr.  Fishwick.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  allow  her  to 
remain  under  your  roof  until  to-morrow,  when  she  has  consented 
to  honour  me  by  becoming  my  wife.' 

*  Your  wife  ? '  Mr.  Fishwick  ejaculated,  his  fece  a  picture  of 
surprise.     '  To-morrow  ? ' 

*  I  brought  a  licence  with  me,'  Sir  George  answered.  '  I  am 
now  on  my  way  to  secure  the  services  of  a  clergyman.' 

The  tears  stood  in  Mr.  Fishwick's  eyes,  and  his  voice-  shook. 
*  I  felicitate  you,  sir,'  he  said,  taking  off  his  hat.  '  God  bless 
you,  sir.  Sir  George,  you  are  a  very  noble  gentleman  ! '  And 
then,  remembering  himself,  he  hastened  to  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken. 

Sir  George  nodded  kindly.  '  There  is  a  letter  for  you  in  the 
house,  Mr.  Fishwick,'  he  said,  'which  I  was  asked  to  convey  to 
you.     For  the  present,  good-day.' 

Mr.  Fishwick  stood  and  watched  him  go  with  eyes  wide  with 
astonishment;  nor  was  it  until  he  had  passed  from  sight  that  the 
lawyer  turned  and  went  into  his  house.     On. a  bench  in  the 
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passage  he  found  a  letter.  It  was  formally  directed  after  the 
fashion  of  those  days,  *  To  Mr.  Peter  Fishwick,  Attorney  at  Law, 
at  Wallingford  in  Berkshire,  by  favour  of  Sir  George  Soane  of 
Estcombe,  Baronet.' 

*  Lord  save  us,  'tis  an  honour,'  the  attorney  muttered.  *  What 
is  it  ?  '  and  with  shaking  hands  he  cut  the  thread  that  confined  the 
packet.     The  letter,  penned  by  Dr.  Addington,  was  to  this  effect : 

'  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  Lord  Keeper  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Seal,  to  convey  to 
you  his  lordship's  approbation  of  the  conduct  displayed  by  yon  in 
a  late  transaction.  His  lordship,  acknowledging  no  higher  claim 
to  employment  than  probity,  nor  any  more  important  duty  in  the 
disposition  of  patronage  than  the  reward  of  integrity,  desires  me 
to  intimate  that  the  office  of  Qerk  of  the  Leases  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  which  is  vacant  and  has  been  placed  at  his  command,  is 
open  for  your  acceptance.  He  is  informed  that  the  emoluments 
of  the  office  arising  from  fees  amount  in  good  years  to  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  in  bad  years  seldom  fall  below  four  hundred. 

*  His  lordship  has  made  me  the  channel  of  this  communication, 
that  I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  regret  that  a 
misunderstanding  at  one  time  arose  between  us.  Accept,  sir,  this 
friendly  assurance  of  a  change  of  sentiment,  and  allow  me  to 

'  Have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

*  Your  obedient  servant, 

*J.  Addington.' 

*  Clerk  of  the  Leases — in  the  Forest  of  Dean — have  been 
known  in  bad  years — to  fall  to  four  hundred ! '  Mr.  Fishwick 
ejaculated,  his  eyes  like  saucers.  *  Oh,  lord,  I  am  dreaming  !  I 
must  be  dreaming!  If  I  don't  get  my  cravat  untied,  I  shall 
have  a  fit !  Four  hundred  in  bad  years  !  It's  a — oh,  it's  in- 
credible !     They'll  not  believe  it !     I  vow  they'll  not  believe  it ! ' 

But  when  he  turned  to  seek  them,  he  saw  that  they  had  stolen 
a  march  on  him,  that  they  knew  it  already  and  believed  it! 
Between  him  and  the  tiny  plot  of  grass,  the  urn,  and  the  espalier, 
which  still  caught  the  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  he  surprised 
two  happy  faces  spying  on  his  joy — the  one  beaming  through  a 
hundred  puckers  with  a  mother's  tearful  pride ;  the  other,  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  now  softened  and  elevated  by 
every  happy  emotion. 
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Mr.  Dunborough  stood  his  trial  at  the  next  Salisbury  assizes, 
and,  being  acquitted  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Pomeroy,  was  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  He  pleaded  his  clergy,  went  through  the 
formality  of  being  branded  in  the  hand  with  a  cold  iron,  and  was 
discharged  on  payment  of  his  fees.  He  lived  to  be  the  fifth 
Viscount  Dunborough,  a  man  neither  much  worse  nor  much  better 
than  his  neighbours ;  and  dying  at  a  moderate  age — in  his  bed, 
of  gout  in  the  stomach— -escaped  the  misfortune  which  awaited 
some  of  his  friends ;  who,  living  beyond  the  common  span,  found 
themselves  shunned  by  a  world  which  could  find  no  worse  to  say 
of  them  than  that  they  lived  in  their  age  as  all  men  of  fashion 
had  lived  in  their  youth. 

Mr.  Thomasson  was  less  fortunate.  Bully  Pomeroy's  dying 
words  and  the  evidence  of  the  man  Tamplin  were  not  enough  to 
bring  the  crime  home  to  him.  But  representations  were  made 
to  his  college,  and  steps  were  taken  to  compel  him  to  resign  his 
Fellowship.  Before  these  came  to  an  issue,  he  was  arrested 
for  debt,  and  thrown  into  the  Fleet.  There  he  lingered  for  a 
time,  sinking  into  a  lower  and  lower  state  of  degradation,  and 
making  ever  more  and  more  piteous  appeals  to  the  noble  pupils 
who  owed  so  much  of  their  knowledge  of  the  world  to  his  guid- 
ance. Beyond  this  point  his  career  is  not  to  be  traced ;  but  it 
is  improbable  that  it  was  either  creditable  to  him  or  edifying  to 
his  friends. 

To-day  the  old  Bath  road  is  silent,  or  echoes  only  the  fierce  note 
of  the  cyclist's  bell.  The  coaches  and  curricles,  wigs  and  hoops, 
bolstered  saddles  and  carriers'  waggons  are  gone  with  the  beaux 
and  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen's  gentlemen  whose  environment 
they  were ;  and  the  Castle  Inn  is  no  longer  an  inn.  Under  the 
wide  eaves  that  sheltered  the  love  passages  of  Sir  George  and 
Julia,  in  the  panelled  halls  that  echoed  the  steps  of  Dutch 
William  and  Duke  Chandos,  through  the  noble  rooms  that  a 
Seymour  built  that  Seymours  might  be  bom  and  die  under  their 
frescoed  ceilings,  the  voices  of  boys  and  tutors  now  sound.  The 
boys  are  divided  from  the  men  of  that  day  by  four  generations,  the 
tutors  from  the  man  we  have  depicted,  by  a  moral  gulf  infinitely 
greater.  Yet  is  the  change  in  a  sense  outward  only ;  for  where 
the  heart  of  youth  beats,  there,  and  not  behind  fans  or  masks, 
the  *  Stand!'  of  the  highwayman,  or  the  *  Charge!'  of  the  hero, 
lurks  the  high  romance. 

Nor  on  the  outside  is  all  changed  at  the  Castle  Inn.    Those 
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who  in  this  qniet  lap  of  the  Wiltshire  Downs  are  busy  moulding 
the  life  of  the  fature  are  reverent  of  the  past.  The  old  house 
stands  stately,  high-roofed,  almost  mialtered,  its  great  pillared 
portico  before  it;  hard  by  are  the  Druids'  Momid,  and  Preshute 
Church  in  the  lap  of  trees.  Much  water  has  run  under  the  bridge 
that  spans  the  Kennet  since  Sir  George  and  Julia  sat  on  Uie 
parapet  and  watched  the  Salisbury  coach  come  in ;  the  bridge 
that  was  of  wood  is  of  brick — ^but  there  it  is,  and  the  Kennet  still 
flows  under  it,  watering  the  lawns  and  flowering  shrubs  that 
Lady  Hertford  loved.  Still  can  we  trace  in  £Eincy  the  sweet-fariar 
hedge  and  the  border  of  pinks  which  she  planted  by  the  trim 
canal ;  and  a  bowshot  from  the  great  school  can  lose  all  know- 
ledge of  the  present  in  the  crowding  memories  which  the 
Duelling  Crreen  and  the  Bowling  Alley,  trodden  by  the  men 
and  women  of  a  past  generation,  awaken  in  the  mind. 


THE   END. 


THE 
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WTiat  is  the  flag  of  England  ?    Winds  of  the  world  declare  I— Kipling. 


INKERMANN. 

KOYEMBER  5,  1854. 

*  Scarce  could  they  hear  or  see  their  foet*, 

Until  at  weapon  point  they  close. 
They  close  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 
With  sword-sway  and  with  lancets  thrust ; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth, 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth 

And  fiends  in  upper  air.* — Scott. 

Inkermann  is  emphatically  *  a  soldier's  battle.'  The  bayonet  of 
the  private  counted  for  everything  in  it ;  the  brains  of  the  general 
for  almost  nothing.  It  is  simply  one  of  the  most  distracted, 
planless,  muddle-headed,  yet  magnificent  battles  in  British  history ; 
and  as  an  illustration  of  the  chivalrous  daring  of  the  British 
officer,  and  the  dogged,  unconquerable  fighting  quality  of  the 
British  private,  Inkermann  has  scarcely  a  rival  in  the  long  roll 
of  famous  battles.  It  was  on  the  British  side,  at  least,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  an  Homeric  fight :  a  long  succession 
of  single   combats;    of  desperate  charges  undertaken  by  tiny 
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clusters  of  men,  with  leaders  evolved  by  mere  supremacy  of 
fighting  power  at  the  moment.  Generalship  was  non-existent; 
tactics  were  forgotten ;  regiments  were  broken  up  into  nnrelated 
fragments,  and  fought  like  Hal  o'  the  Wynd  for  their  own 
hand. 

The  general  physiognomy  of  the  battle  may  be  described  in  a 
dozen  sentences.    The  scene  of  the  fight  was  a  long  and  narrow 
spine,  rising  from  steep  and  wooded  ravines.    Some  40,000  grey- 
coated  Russians,  with  more  than  100  guns,  were  being  thrust  into 
the  flank  of  the  British  camp.    They  formed  a  river  of  dingy-grey 
overcoats,  closely  cropped  bullet  heads,  broad,  high-boned,  pasty- 
looking  faces.    Across  the  ridge  was  drawn  a  knotted,  irregular 
line  of  British  soldiery — for  the  first  three  hours  of  the  fight  not 
exceeding  3,000  in  number — men  of  all  regiments,   mixed  to- 
gether, many  of  them  pickets  who  had  been  on  duty  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  without  food  for  twelve.    The  ground  was  heavy  with 
rain,  thick  with  scrub,  broken  with  rocks,  a  mist  lay  heavy  on  it, 
and  the  red  flash  of  the  guns  had  the  strangest  effect  as  it  flamed 
and  vanished  through  the  eddying  masses  of  vapour.    The  stead- 
fast red  wall,  edged  with  fire,  and  fretted  with  the  gleaming 
bayonets,  which  we  expect  in  a  British  line  of  battle,  had  no  exist- 
ence here.     But  that  knotted,  irregular,  and  swaying  line  of  British 
soldiery  which  kept  back  the  huge  Russian  masses  was  impierceable. 
To  quote  Hamley,  it  was  made  up  of  *  scanty  numbers,  but  im- 
penetrable ranks.'      *  Colonels  of  regiments,'   he   adds,  *  led  on 
small  parties  and  fought  like  subalterns,  captains  like  privates. 
Every  man  was  his  own  general.' 

The  scene  of  the  fight,  surveyed  from  the  British  camp,  is  a 
tiny  and  steep  plateau,  shaped  like  the  butt-end  of  a  musket  or 
the  letter  L  turned  the  wrong  way.  The  post  road  from  Sebastopol 
bisects  the  cross-ridge,  which  runs  east  and  west,  and  at  its  rear 
was  the  camp  of  the  Second  Division.  The  crest  lent  itself  per- 
fectly to  defensive  uses.  On  the  east  it  fell  by  a  steep  ravine  to 
the  Tchernaya ;  on  the  north,  the  *  fore  ridge,*  as  the  upright  part 
of  the  letter  L  was  called,  sank  into  the  Quarry  Ravine ;  to  the 
west  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  Careenage  Ravine  protected  the 
crest.  A  few  entrenchments  and  a  dozen  guns  in  position  would 
have  made  the  hill  impregnable.  But  not  a  battery  had  been 
erected,  not  a  trench  dug,  not  a  square  yard  of  scrub  cleared ! 
Such  was  British  generalship  !  On  the  tip  of  the  Fore  Ridge,  or 
half-way  down  its  slope,  stood  what  was  called  the  Sandbag  Battery. 
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It  was  without  guns,  and  so  badly  constructed  that  the  soldiers 
who  undertook  to  hold  it  against  the  enemy  found  themselves  in 
a  death-trap.  The  parapet  from  the  inside  was  so  high  that  they 
could  not  see  over  it  or  shoot  over  it.  Sandbag  Battery  had  no 
relation  to  the  defence  of  the  ridge,,  and  it  is  an  illustration  of  the 
distracted  quality  of  the  battle  that  round  this  useless  point  the 
most  desperate  fighting  of  the  day  took  place.  Guards  and 
Russians  fought  round  it  muzzle  to  muzzle  and  breast  to  breast 
till  the  dead  lay  on  the  blood-wet  groimd  literally  in  strata.  More 
than  1,100  dead  bodies  were  counted  after  the  fight  round  the 
Sandbag  Battery.  It  was  as  though  two  football  teams  in  a  great 
match  forgot  football,  umpire,  and  goals,  and  fought  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion  over  a  bit  of  orange-peel ! 

The  Russian  plan  was  that  a  column  of  19,000  men  and  38 
guns,  under  General  Soimonoflf,  should  advance  before  daybreak, 
seize  Shell  Hill — a  summit  to  north  of  the  crest  of  Inkermann, 
and  commanding  it — plant  its  guns  there,  and  crush  the  scanty 
British  regiments  holding  the  crest  with  its  fire.  Another  force 
of  19,000  men  and  96  guns,  under  General  PauloflF,  was  to  cross 
the  harbour  head,  climb  up  the  Quarry  ravine,  join  hands  with 
SoimonoflF,  and  together  break  through  the  British  defence. 
Prince  Gortschakoflf,  with  another  force  of  20,000  men  and  88 
guns  moving  from  Balaclava,  was  to  add  himself  to  the  attack,  or, 
at  all  events,  detain  the  French  by  feints  from  moving  to  the 
British  help.  As  a  further  distraction  a  powerful  sally  was  to  be 
made  on  the  French  siege-works  from  Sebastopol  itself.  The 
British  force  holding  Inkermann  was  only  3,000  strong;  the 
Russians  calculated  that  they  would  brush  this  force  aside,  roll  up 
the  British  lines  to  the  south,  and  with  60,000  victorious  soldiers 
would  compel  the  allied  forces  to  abandon  the  siege,  or  even 
themselves  surrender.  It  was  able  strategy ;  and,  in  its  earlier 
stages,  ably  carried  out. 

SoimonoflF  moved  from  the  city  in  the  blackness  of  the  winter 
morning,  while  the  stars  yet  shone  keenly  in  the  sky.  His  gun- 
wheels  were  muffled,  the  sternest  silence  was  enforced  in  the 
ranks,  and,  without  alarming  a  British  outpost,  he  climbed  the  West 
Sappers'  Boad,  as  it  was  called,  and  moved  on  towards  Shell  Hill. 
It  was  a  great  feat  to  move  20,000  infantry  with  guns  and  tumbrils 
through  the  darkness  to  within  1,300  yards  of  the  British  position 
undetected.  But  the  silent  grey  line  of  Russian  battle  stole 
on,  and  no  murmur  of  human  voices,  no  sharp  clang  of  steel,  no 
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rumble  of  tumbril  or  gun,  broke  through  the  fog  and  the  darkness 
to  the  listening — or,  perhaps,  the  dozing — British  sentries.  At 
last  a  sentry  of  the  41st  on  the  northern  slope  of  Shell  Hill,  saw 
the  dim  outlines  of  a  huge  gliding  column  mounting  firom  the 
ravine.  He  called  his  officer,  who,  satisfied  as  to  the  character  of 
the  approaching  body,  opened  fire  upon  it  with  his  tiny  picket, 
and  clung  to  his  position  with  almost  ludicrous  obstinacy — ^a 
handful  opposing  an  army.  The  sound  of  their  muskets  rang 
loudly  across  the  ravines,  and  the  British  sprang  everywhere  to 
arms.  But  SoimonofiPs  men  pushed  forward,  his  guns  swung 
round  from  the  crest  of  Shell  Hill,  and  opened  their  tempest  of 
shot  on  the  very  tents  of  the  Second  Division,  and  many  men  and 
officers,  running  out  at  the  sound,  were  slain  before  they  knew 
that  the  enemy  was  within  striking  distance. 

The  Bussian  generals  had  thus  carried  out  part  of  their  scheme. 
Almost  without  discovery,  and  with  no  other  resistance  than  a 
few  shots  from  an  obstinate  picket,  they  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  three-fourths  of  Inkermann,  and  were  pouring  an  over- 
whelming fire  into  the  very  tents  of  the  British  camp.  Pauloffs 
men,  too,  were  by  this  time  moving  up  the  Quarry  Bavine  from 
the  east.  It  was  possible  now  to  throw  some  40,000  men,  with 
over  100  guns,  upon  the  3,000  British  soldiers  who  formed  the 
Second  Division.  The  Guards,  1,300  strong,  were  half  a  mile  to 
the  south;  a  brigade  of  the  Light  Division,  1,400  strong,  was  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant  to  the  west. 

Now  the  character  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  British  was 
determined  partly  by  accident,  and  partly  by,  not  so  much  the 
military  skill  as  the  fighting  temper  of  the  British  general, 
Pennefather,  who  temporarily  commanded  the  Second  Division. 
De  Lacy  Evans,  its  general,  a  war-wise  and  experienced  soldier, 
had  his  own  plan  for  the  defence  of  the  crest.  But  De  Lacy 
Evans  was  lying  ill  on  board  a  ship  in  Balaclava  Harbour,  and 
Pennefather  was  left  to  take  counsel  of  nothing  but  the  effervescing 
and  warlike  blood  in  his  own  veins.  He  was  a  type  of  soldier 
familiar  enough,  and  valued  enough,  in  the  British  army:  an 
Irishman,  who  borrowed  his  tactics  from  Donnybrook;  of  obsti- 
nate and  combative  temper,  loud  of  speech,  cheerful  of  face,  an 
ideal  leader  for  a  forlorn  hope.  Pennefather's  expletives  were  the 
jest  of  the  camp.  Years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand at  Aldershot,  and  the  Queen  on  chancing  to  ask,  *  Has  th  e 
iiew  general  taken  up  his  command  yet?'  was  told,  with  a  touch 
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of  si  J  humour  which  mocked  the  royal  ear,  *  Yes,  your  Majesty, 
he  swore  himself  in  yesterday.' 

Now,  Pennefather's  senses  were  stirred,  and  his  fighting  temper 
delighted,  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  his  pickets  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  ravines  held  their  ground  against  the  Eussian 
advance.  Kinglake  says  he  was  *  enchanted '  with  the  tenacity  of 
their  resistance.  The  sound  of  the  exploding  muskets  coming  up 
through  the  fog  drew  him  on  as  with  a  magic  spell.  He  would 
'  feed '  his  pickets ;  he  would  make  the  Russian  fight  for  every  foot 
of  ground  he  gained  ;  so  he  commenced  to  push  forward  in  succes- 
sion, company  after  company,  wing  after  wing.  The  mist,  the 
brushwood,  the  huge  rocks  which  pierced  the  sloping  hillside,  broke 
these  up  into  yet  tinier  fragments  under  independent  leaders. 

The  men  and  officers,  it  must  be  admitted,  enjoyed  this  method 
of  fighting.  It  gave  play  to  personal  courage  and  to  individual 
qualities  of  leadership.  The  starch  of  discipline  melted  in  the 
heat  of  such  a  struggle ;  the  natural  fighting  man  emerged.  But 
in  this  piecemeal  fashion  nearly  Pennefather's  whole  command 
was  by-and-by  fighting  in  fragments  at  the  outposts,  and  beyond 
the  control  of  any  single  commanding  brain  or  will,  And  the 
fortunes  of  these  clusters  of  unrelated  fighting  men,  all  in  the 
highest  mood  of  battle,  were  sometimes  very  extraordinary. 

SoimonoflF  was  so  tormented  by  the  fire  of  the  obstinate 
British  pickets  that  he  determined  to  move  without  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  PauloflTs  forces,  and  a  mass  of  9,000  men  moved 
down  the  slope  of  Shell  Hill  and  across  the  valley  towards  t)ie 
centre  and  left  flank  of  the  British  position.  The  extreme  left 
was  held  by  a  wing  of  the  49th,  under  Major  Grant,  and  through 
the  mist  the  British  could  hear  the  multitudinous  hum  of 
thousands  of  voices,  the  massive  and  regulated  tread  of  thousands 
of  feet,  as  the  enemy  came  on.  The  moving  acres  of  flat-capped 
Russian  heads  now  became  visible,  and  Grant's  four  companies — 
245  men  facing  9,000 — fell  slowly  back,  firing  as  they  went 
fiercely.  At  the  same  moment  6,000  men  of  PauloflTs  command 
came  into  action  on  the  English  right.  Some  of  their  battalions, 
spreading  out  to  their  own  right,  stumbled  across  the  Sandbag 
Battery,  held  at  that  moment  by  six  men  under  a  sergeant,  and 
with  a  rush  seized  it.  Here  were  15,000  men  attacking  the 
British  front  at  either  extremity,  while  the  great  batteries  from 
Shell  Hill  thundered  on  its  centre. 

Some  five  companies  of  the  Connaught  Rangers,  with  Town- 
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Bend's  battery  of  six  guns,  had  by  this  time  found  their  way  np 
from  the  Light  Division,  and  stumbled  full  upon  the  advancing 
Bussian  battalions  on  the  left.  The  British  gunners  delivered  one 
hasty  shot  when  the  Bussians  were  within  ten  yards  of  the  guqs, 
and  were  then  submerged.  Miller,  in  command  of  the  battery, 
bade  his  gunners  draw  swords  and  charge,  and  himself  rode 
straight  into  the  Bussian  ranks,  while  the  artillerymen,  in  a 
tempest  of  rage,  fought  with  swords  and  rammers,  and  even  with 
naked  fists,  for  their  guns.  It  was  an  heroic,  but  vain  struggle. 
Three  of  the  guns  were  captured,  and  the  Bussian  column 
moved  steadily  on. 

They  were  next  struck  by  four  companies  of  the  77th,  under 
Colonel  Egerton.  This  particular  Bussian  column,  indeed,  winding 
like  some  gigantic  and  many-jointed  reptile  up  the  Careenage 
ravine,  had  passed  the  point  occupied  by  the  77th ;  its  head  was 
debouching  on  the  plateau.  A  lieutenant  named  Clifford  stood  at 
the  extreme  left  of  the  77th  ;  he  shouted  to  the  men  nearest  him, 
*  Come  on,  boys,  and  charge  with  me ! '  and  flung  himself  upon 
the  flank  of  the  great  Bussian  column.  Scarcely  more  than  fifty 
men  heard  his  cry  or  grasped  his  meaning,  but  these  instantly 
followed,  and  this  gallant  rush  actually  broke  through,  and,  so  to 
speak,  fractured  the  spine  of  the  long  Bussian  column.  The  files^ 
at  its  head,  actually  vrithin  sight  of  the  tents  of  the  Second 
Division,  hearing  the  tumult  of  the  fight  behind  them,  believed 
themselves  cut  ofi",  and  came  tumbling  back  in  panic.  A  picket 
of  Grenadier  Guards,  on  a  post  on  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  over- 
looking the  Careenage  Bavine,  had  by  this  time  discovered  the 
huge  gliding  column  of  the  enemy  beneath,  and  opened  fire  upon 
it,  with  the  efiect  that  the  column  halted,  seemed  to  sway  to  and 
fro,  and  then  fell  back.  The  fire  of  a  picket,  and  the  sudden  dash 
upon  its  flank  of  less  than  fifty  men,  that  is,  actually  thrust  back 
Soimonofi^s  whole  right  column  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
seemed  at  the  point  of  success  ! 

Soimonoff  himself,  however,  was  personally  leading  his  second, 
or  left,  column — nearly  8,000  strong — up  the  slopes  of  Saddletop 
Bidge  on  the  British  front.  Grant's  four  companies  doggedly 
trying  to  bridle  its  advance.  Colonel  Egerton,  with  his  four  com- 
panies of  the  77th,  still  advancing  found  himself  on  the  flank 
of  the  great  mass,  and,  without  pause,  he  fired  a  volley  and 
charged.  The  great  Bussian  mass,  as  Kinglake  describes 
the  scene,  heard  the  British  words  of  command,  saw  the  long  line 
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of  British  muskets  fail  suddenly  to  the  level  and  break  into 
flame,  then  the  bristling  edge  of  bayonets  moved  swiftly  to- 
wards them.  They  saw  here  and  there,  moving  in  dimness,  the 
shadowy  form  of  a  rider,  the  naked  gleam  of  a  sword,  and  to 
the  Itussian  imagination  the  two  or  three  company  ofBcers  who 
happened  to  be  mounted,  became  the  leaders  of  a  cavalry  charge, 
terrible  as  that  which,  only  ten  days  before,  had  ridden  up  the 
A'alley  of  Death !  The  long  stretch  of  grey-coated  battalions 
seemed  to  quiver  and  shrink,  and  before  the  line  of  moving  steel 
points  smote  it,  it  broke,  and  the  men  of  the  77th  tumbled 
through  the  disordered  mass,  and  pushed  it,  with  shouts,  and 
oaths,  and  shocks  of  angry  steel,  down  the  hillside.  Many  Russians 
flung  themselves  down  on  the  ground  till  the  slender  British  line 
swept  over  them,  then  they  rose  and  followed  their  retreating 
comrades,  and  these  grew  so  numerous  that  the  T7th,  an  irregular 
line  not  300  strong,  had  a  mass  of  '  resurrection  boys  ' — as,  with 
grim  humour,  they  were  called — behind  them  treble  themselves 
io  number.  The  British,  however,  treated  them  with  grim  good- 
humour,  as  beaten  men,  and  allowed  them  to  run  past  their  flank 
1  without  harm  and  join  the  main  body.  General  Soimonoff  bim- 
\  self  perished  in  that  fierce  charge  of  the  77th. 

Further  east,  part  of  General  Pauloff's  force,  G,000  strong,  was 
advancing,  and  two  Borodino  battalions,  in  particular,  were 
moving  along  the  post-road,  crossed,  half-way  down  the  ravine,  by 
a  rough  stone  wall  called  '  The  Barrier.'  This  point  of  the 
British  line  was  held  by  200  men  of  the  SOtb,  under  Colonel 
Mauleverer.  The  30th  tried  to  open  fire  on  the  Russian  advance, 
but  their  pieces  were  damp,  and  the  exasperated  men  found 
themselves  practically  without  the  power  to  fire  a  shot.  Maule- 
verer, a  cool  and  daring  soldier,  took  his  men  forward  at  the 
double  to  '  The  Barrier,"  and  made  them  lie  down  betiind  it.  He 
waited  till  the  multitudinous  tread  of  the  Russians  showed  they 
were  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  other  side  of  the  Barrier,  then, 
with  a  shout,  he  himself  and  a  couple  of  officers  sprang  upon  the 
summit  of  the  wall,  and  leaped  down  almost  upon  the  Russian 
bayonets.  How  the  30tb  followed  their  officers  may  be  imagined ! 
The  astonished  Russians  beheld  a  sudden  swarm  of  British 
tumbling  over  the  wall  and  running  upon  them  with  levelled 
bayonets.  The  officers  who  leaped  over  the  wall  first  were  shot  or 
stabbed,  but  the  men  of  the  30th  were  by  this  time  tearing  their 
I  way  through  the  yielding  mass  of  the  Russians,  and  here  was  seen 
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the  amaziog  spectacle  of  the  slender  line  of  tLe  SOtb,  not'^^^n 
strong,  driving  a  broken  mass  of  Russians  ten  times  their  own 
number  across  the  Quarry  Ravine  and  up  the  slopes  of  Shell  Hill ! 
The  4lBt,  under  General  Adams,  by  a  like  brilliant  charge,  drove 
off  the  section  of  Russians  holding  the  Sandbag  Battery. 

It  was  not  yet  half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  yet  the  first  assault 
of  the  Russians  had  been  defeated,  and  defeated,  too,  with  mach 
slaughter.  The  Russians  had  attacked  with  2o,000  men  and  38 
guns,  and  of  this  number  15,000  had  been  thrust  forward  into 
actual  and  desperate  conflict  with  the  British,  who,  up  to  this 
stage,  had  less  than  4,000  men  in  their  fighting  line.  But  the 
individual  courage  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  British,  the  close 
and  deadly  quality  of  their  fire,  and  the  resolute  daring  with 
which  clusters  of  men  numbering  a  few  score  threw  themselves, 
again  and  again,  on  massed  battalions  to  be  counted  by  the 
thousand,  had  given  a  tiny  few  the  \ictory  over  the  many. 

t^oimonoff's  attack  was  delivered  simultaneously  on  the  British 
front  and  left. ;  General  Dannenberg,  who  now  took  the  command, 
at  tacked  almost  at  the  same  moment  the  British  right,  at  the  Sand- 
bag Battery,  and  its  centre,  and  the  story  of  each  attack  makes 
a  marvellous  tale.  The  Russian  general  had  19,000  troops 
supported  by  90  guns ;  Pennefather,  to  resist  this  force,  had  in  hand 
scarcely  1,400  men,  with  some  18  guns;  but  1,200  men  of  the 
Guards,  and  2,000  under  Cathcart,  from  the  P'ourth  Division,  were 
rapidly  coming  up  to  the  line  of  battle. 

The  Guards  moved  to  the  extreme  British  right ;  where 
Adams  at  the  Sandbag  Battery,  with  700  men,  principally  of  the 
4lBt  and  49th,  was  trying  to  bar  the  march  of  10,t)00  fresh  troopB. 
The  fighting  at  this  point  was  desperate,  and  often  hand  to  hand. 
In  the  tangle  of  the  brushwood,  and  the  bewilderment  of  the  fog, 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  regular  formation,  and  the  British  lino 
really  consisted  of  irregular  and  swaying  clusters  of  desperately 
fighting  men.  One  instance  tells  the  mood  into  which  men  were 
kindled.  Four  officers  of  the  41st— all  of  them  young,  one  of 
them  desperately  wounded— challenged  each  other  by  name,  ran 
in  on  their  own  account  upon  the  Russian  mass,  and  all  died 
desperately  fighting.  Adams  himself,  who  commanded  at  this 
part  of  the  line,  felt  mortally  wounded,  and  just  at  this  stage  the 
Grenadier  Guards  and  the  Scots  F'usiliers,  700  strong,  came  into 
the  fight,  marching  straight  upon  the  huge  Russian  mass  ggg^ 


7,000  strong  in  front  of  them. 
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When  within  a  few  yards  of  the  enemy  the  Grenadiers  flung 
forward  their  muskets  and  tried  to  fire,  but  only  a  snapping  of 
caps  followed.  The  rifles  were  damp,  and  from  the  long  line  of 
bearskins  rolled  up  a  curious  growl  of  wrath.  The  bayonet  re- 
mained, however,  and  the  men  went  forward  at  a  run,  smashed  in 
upon  the  Russian  front,  and  flung  it,  broken  and  disordered,  over 
the  crest  of  the  ravine,  the  Scots  Fusiliers  on  the  left  of  the 
Grenadiers  performing  a  similar  feat  on  the  masses  opposed  to 
them.  Again  and  again  the  Bussian  battalions,  rallied  by  their 
officers,  re-formed  under  the  shelter  of  the  ridge,  and  came  over 
its  crest,  always  to  be  hurled  back  again  by  the  Guards,  who, 
however,  steadily  dwindled  in  numbers,  and  whose  cartridges  had 
begun  to  fail.  Some  of  the  men,  in  default  of  better  missiles, 
actually  picked  up  the  loose  stones  lying  underneath  their  feet, 
and  hurled  them  at  the  Russians.  At  this  critical  moment, 
through  the  smoke  another  line  of  bearskins  could  be  seen 
advancing — it  was  the  Coldstreams,  whose  fire  soon  swelled  the 
thunder  and  tumult  of  the  fight. 

The  Russians  ignite  slowly,  but  by  this  time  they  were  kindled 
to  a  flame  of  valour.  They  came  on,  repeatedly,  with  the  utmost 
resolution,  a  cluster  of  officers  with  swords  gleaming  high  in  air 
leading  them.  One  Russian  officer,  little  more  than  a  lad,  clam- 
bered, with  a  single  private  at  his  side,  to  the  summit  of  the 
Sandbag  Battery,  and  actually  leaped  down  upon  the  British 
Guardsmen  who  held  it ! 

But  fierce  as  was  the  oft-repeated  advance  of  the  Russian 
battalions,  the  tough  and  knotted  line  of  British  soldiers  never 
broke.  The  trouble  was  to  keep  the  men,  after  they  had  flung 
the  broken  Russians  over  the  crest,  from  following  them  down 
the  ravine.  The  ardour  of  the  attack  and  the  pursuit  threatened 
to  carry  them  completely  away.  At  last,  indeed,  the  restraining 
power  of  the  officers  failed,  and  after  one  particularly  stubborn 
assault,  and  specially  fiery  repulse,  of  a  Russian  column,  a  cluster 
of  the  Coldstreams,  in  one  hot  rush,  went  with  the  broken  enemy 
down  the  slope.  At  that  moment,  Cathcart,  with  some  400  men 
of  the  68th  and  46th,  came  up.  It  was  intended  that  he  should  fill 
the  gap  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  betwixt  the  Sandbag  Battery 
and  the  Barrier  on  the  post-road ;  but  Cathcart  thought  he  saw  the 
opportunity  of  following  the  pursuing  Coldstreams  down  the  slope, 
and  striking  the  yet  unbroken  Russian  battalions  on  the  flank. 
This  was  a  fatal  movement!    It  was  a  movement,  for  one 
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column  on  their  flank,  a  few  of  the  20th  actually  piercing  their 
way  across  it.  Cathcart  himself,  standing  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  Bussian  column,  gathered  some  fifty 
men  of  the  20th,  and  sent  them  back  under  Maitland  to  attack 
the  force  on  the  crest.  It  was  fifty  men  climbing  uphill  to  attack 
700 ;  but  some,  at  least,  of  those  gallant  fifty  actually  tore  their 
way  through  the  Russian  mass.  Others  died  in  its  midst ;  yet 
others  were  flung  back  wounded  and  breathless  down  the  slope. 
Cathcart  then  sent  Maitland  down  the  slope  to  try  and  bring  up 
any  scattered  men  he  might  find,  but  before  Maitland  could  return 
Cathcart  himself  fell,  shot  dead. 

Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with  100  Guardsmen  and 
the  colours,  found  himself  with  one  powerful  Russian  battalion  in 
his  rear,  and  two  in  his  front,  2,000  in  all.  He  turned,  and 
charged  uphill  on  the  force  in  his  rear,  and  succeeded  in  forcing 
his  way  past  its  flank.  The  last  regimental  colour  in  the  tumult 
was  at  one  time  surrounded  by  not  more  than  a  dozen  Guardsmen; 
but  some  one  shouted  '  Carry  the  colours  high ! '  and,  borne  still 
more  proudly  aloft  through  the  battle-smoke  and  the  hail  of 
bullets,  the  gallant  group  brought  their  colours  safely  through. 

A  strong  Russian  column  had  meanwhile  climbed  from  the 
Quarry  Ravine,  and  attacked  the  British  centre.  Colonel  Maule^ 
verer,  with  200  men  of  the  30th,  held  the  post  here,  and  this 
resolute  handful  of  men,  by  steady  firing  till  their  ammunition 
was  expended,  and  incessant  bayonet  charges  till  the  men  were 
worn  out,  kept  back  the  ever-repeated  waves  of  Russian  infiantry 
climbing  the  narrow  ridge.  When  at  last  the  men  fell  back  to 
the  crest,  and  had  a  short  breathing-space,  they  dropped,  with 
smoke-blackened  faces,  and  muskets  hot  from  firing,  on  the  ground, 
and,  while  their  officers  watched,  and  the  clamour  of  the  battle- 
field thundered  above  them,  the  men  actually  slept !  Presently 
the  stem  call,  *  Up,  30th ! '  told  theln  the  enemy  was  coming 
on  again,  when  the  men  instantly  started  up,  fell  swiftly  into  line, 
and  resolutely  charged  the  advancing  RuRsians. 

Pennefather  himself  held  the  centre,  and  Kinglake's  picture  of 
the  temper  in  which  he  carried  on  the  fight  is  unconsciously 
amusing.  He  rode  to  and  fro,  noisy,  wrathful,  exultant,  enrap- 
tured with  the  tumult  and  passion  of  the  fight.  The  soldiers  would 
see,  moving  through  the  fog  and  smoke,  a  horseman  with  vehe- 
ment gestures,  and,  as  some  favourite  and  well-known  oath  roared 
'  ^rily  through  the  smpke,  they  knew  it  w^  *  old  Pennefather, 
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aad  with  a  grim  laugh  gave  themselves  anew  to  the  fight.  'Q^| 
leadership,  in  any  other  eense  than  an  example  of  cool,  quend^H 
leES,  and  dogged  courage,  there  was  uone.  -^^ 

Jut-t  at  this  lime  jet  another  Russian  columu  climbed  fra^H 
the  gloomy  depth  of  Quarry  Kavine,  swung  slightly  to  the  left,  I^H 
aa  to  avoid  the  stubborn  resistance  offered  by  the  3()tb,  and  mows^l 
up  betwist  the  post-road  and  the  Sandbag  Battery.     It  was'in^H 
by  a  wing  of  the  20th,  counting  180  men.  under  Colonel  Hoi^H 
The  20th  instantly  advanced,  firing.     The  Uussian  line  itnmed^Efl 
ately  in  front  of  them  seemed  to  crumble  under  their  fierce  voUe||^H 
but  the  flanks  were  obstinate,  and  the  mass  seemed  to  thrust  <]^^| 
huge  lateral  claws,  so  to  speak,  along  the  flanks  of  the  20th, '^H 
that  they  found  themselves  in  a  concave  of  fire.     At  that  momet^^ 
their   own   ammunition   gave   out !      Nothing   throughout    thia 
Homeric   fight,   however,   is   more    wonderful    than    the   eager 
promptitude  with  which  the   British — no  matter  with  what  in- 
feriority of  numb  era  ^  would  fling  themselves  in  a  bayonet  charge 
on  the  foe.     The  20th  cherish  a  particularly  hideous  yell,  knovii 
as  the  '  Minden  yell ' — it  having  been,  apparently,  evolved  origi- 
nally in  that  bloody  fight.     Somebody  in  the  ranks  of  the  20th 
raised  the  'Minden  yell';  it  ran  a  wave  of  ear-splitting  sound 
down  the  front  of  the'regimen*^,  and  the  men  instantly  leaped 
forward  with  the  bayonet,  cleft  the  mass  before  them  in  twain, 
and  drove  it,  confused  and  broten,  down  the  hillside. 

The  right  battalion  of  the  Russian  column,  however,  still  stood 
massive  and  undestroyed,  higher  up  on  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge, 
and  against  thia  moved  a  wing  of  the  57tb,  200  strong,  who  had 
just  come  into  the  fight,  led  by  their  captain,  Stanley.  The  o7th 
was  oue  of  the  famous  'fighting  regiments'  of  the  Peninsular 
War ;  it  won  the  name  of  '  the  Die-hards '  at  Albuera ;  and 
Stanley  turned  the  warbke  traditions  of  the  regiment  to  useful 
purpose.  Just  as  the  bayonets  fell  to  the  charging  level,  he 
ebouted, 'Men  !  remember  Albuera ! '  Stanley  himself  fell  naor- 
tally  wounded,  but  the  impulse  of  his  shout  sent  the  line  of  the 
iiTth  forward  in  a  charge  which  finally  cleared  the  whole  of  what 
was  called  the  Home  liidge.  Where  else  in  the  history  of  battles 
can  we  find  such  amazing  examples  of  the  overthrow  of  (he  many 
by  the  few  ? 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  extraordinary  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  Inkermaim  was  fought — the  clinging,  nmnhnnj 
thickened  fog  which  hung  about  the  combatants — told,  on  VgM 
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whole,  in  favour  of  the  British.  The  Rossians  could  not  see  how 
slender  was  the  line  of  gleaming  bayonets  charging  on  them,  and 
they  resisted  less  stubbornly  on  that  account.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  British  could  not  see  the  real  scale  and  depth  of  the  mighty 
battalions  upon  which  they  flung  themselves,  and  so  they  charged 
with  a  degree  of  confident  daring  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
impossible. 

It  was  now  half-past  eight,  the  fight  had  raged  for  nearly  three 
hours,  and  during  that  period  a  force  of  British  infantry,  number- 
ing a  little  over  4,000,  had  resisted  the  assaults  of  40,000 
Russians,  aided  by  the  fire  of  nearly  100  guns  !  It  was  a  mar- 
vellous feat !  But  the  battle  was  not  yet  over.  The  Russian 
general  had  still  17,000  untouched  troops,  sustained  by  the  fire 
of  100  guns,  which  he  could  throw  into  the  fight,  and  he  had 
only  to  show  himself  in  possession  of  the  English  crest  to  bring 
Prince  Gortchakoflf's  20,000  men  into  the  fight.  The  resisting 
power  of  the  British,  too,  was  steadily  shrinking.  Many  of  the 
men  were  utterly  exhausted;  they  had  been  on  duty  for  the 
previous  twenty-four  hours.  The  number  of  killed  and  wounded, 
too,  was  dreadful.  It  is  true  that  on  an  average  four  Russians 
had  fallen  for  every  Englishman  who  was  killed,  a  result  due 
largely  to  the  superior  penetrating  power  of  the  Minie  rifle,  with 
which  the  British  were  armed.  But  how  could  this  fight  against 
overpowering  odds  be  longer  maintained  ? 

The  scene  of  the  fight,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  a  ridge, 
thrust  out  like  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros  to  the  north ;  the  ground 
sinking  in  deep  and  gloomy  ravines  on  three  sides.  A  dense  fog 
brooded  over  the  whole  ridge,  reddened  incessantly  with  the  flash 
of  the  guns  and  the  sparkle  of  musketry.  The  cannonade  was 
like  the  deep-voiced  roar  of  the  surf  on  a  rocky  coast ;  and 
through  fog  and  smoke  the  figures  of  the  charging  lines  and  the 
wrestling  groups  flitted  ghostlike.  A  knotted  irregular  fringe  of 
British  infantry  clung  to  the  edge  of  the  slopes  of  the  ridge  on 
its  three  sides.  Every  few  minutes  up  from  the  blackness  of  one 
of  the  ravines— east,  west,  or  north— a  huge,  flat-capped,  grey- 
coated  mass  of  Russians  thrust  itself,  and  the  nearest  cluster  of 
British  soldiers — an  officer,  a  sergeant,  sometimes  a  private  lead- 
ing— flung  itself  at  the  mass,  and  never  failed  to  thrust  it  back 
into  the  ravine.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful,  the  valour  sublime, 
the  battle  a  chain  of  swaying,  desperate  Homeric  combats  of  the 
%w  against  the   many,  the  few  always  winning,  but  growing 
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swiftly  and  tragically  ever  fewer.  As  has  beea  already  explained, 
the  daring  of  the  British  was  greatly  sustained  by  the  fact  that 
the  whirling  mist  forbade  their  seeing  the  real  weight  and  power 
of  the  masses  by  whom  they  were  attacked.  Thus,  when  battalions 
of  liussian  infantry,  6,000  strong,  were  thrusting  themselves 
against  the  Sandbag  Battery,  a  soldier  of  the  Grenadier  Guards 

was  heard  to  shout  in  delighted  accents,  '  I  am  d d  if  there 

ain't  scores  of  'em ! '  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  thoosands ; 
but  that  particular  British  soldier  could  see  only  scores,  and  ho 
exulted  in  the  number  of  possible  victims  be  saw  before  him. 
'That  man.  multiplied  by  the  number  of  English  bayonets  in 
action,'  as  Kinglake  argues,  is  the  central  explanation  of  the 
amazing  failure  of  the  nussians  at  Inkermann. 

By  half-past  eight,  however — the  close  of  what  Evelyn 
Wood  calls  the  Fourth  Attack,  or  Kinglake's  'Second  Period' — 
nearly  one  half  of  Pennefather's  unconquerable  infantry — ^only 
4,700  in  all,  countiug  all  the  reinforcements  that  bad  come  up— 
were  struck  down  ;  ammunition  had  begun  to  fail ;  the  men  who 
were  still  fighting  were  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  want  of  food. 
And  the  awful  strain  of  the  unequal  combat  was  affecting  the 
imagination  of  many  of  the  British  officers.  They  fought  with 
cool  and  sustained  fury,  hut  with  none  of  that  careless  delight  in 
fighting  which  so  often  marks  the  British  soldier.  The  men  who 
were  carried  back  wounded  were  often  like  men  broken-hearted  by 
mere  grief,  the  grief  of  brave  men  who  felt  that  bravery  was  vain. 

At  this  moment,  it  mu&t  be  remembered,  Dannenberg  was 
scourging  the  narrow  British  front  with  the  fire  of  many  guns,  and 
was  preparing  to  launch  upon  it  17,000  infantry,  9,000  of  which 
were  fresh  troops.  He  was  opposed,  in  all,  by  3,300  British  in- 
fantry, and  1,COO  French  troops,  who  had  just  come  up,  and 
thirty-eight  guns.  The  air,  too,  at  this  time  grew  clearer,  and 
the  fire  of  the  Eussian  guns  more  deadly.  The  Bussian  attacks, 
moreover,  were  sent  home  with  greater  daring  and  confidence  than 
at  any  other  period  of  the  fight. 

The  grey-coated  columns  broke  over  the  crest  of  tlie  ridge  at 
half-a-dozen  points,  the  first  and  most  daring  rush  being  made  on 
the  western  edge  of  the  Home  Ridge.  The  massive  whirling 
column  swept  over  a.  half-battery  of  British  guns.  Two  British 
gunners,  named  Henry  and  Taylor,  drawing  their  short  artiU< 
swords,  fought  with  desperate  valour  agiiinst  the  maw  for  their] 
They  received,  in  an  instant,  a  dozen  l>ay.:inet  *•••  1 
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particular,  received  in  his  chest  the  upthrust  of  a  bayonet  deli- 
vered with  such  strength  as  to  lift  him  from  the  ground.  Taylor 
was  killed,  Henry,  with  twelve  bayonet  wounds  in  his  body,  sur- 
vived ;  but  the  guns  were  lost  for  a  brief  space.  They  were  recap- 
tured a  few  minutes  afterwards  by  a  charge  of  some  men  of  the 
63rd  and  21st,  aided  by  a  little  body  of  sixty  French  Zouaves, 
who,  of  their  own  accord,  and  drawn  by  the  mere  lust  of  battle, 
had  wandered  down  to  the  fighting  line.  A  little  farther  along 
the  ridge,  however,  the  endless  Eussian  battalions  were  forcing 
their  eager  way  upward,  and,  as  it  happened,  no  tiniest  thread 
of  British  infantry  covered  the  gap  through  which  they  came. 
The  fighting  elsewhere  was  too  fierce  to  allow  of  this  particular 
irruption  of  the  enemy  to  be,  for  a  moment,  so  much  as  seen. 

As  it  happened,  a  French  battalion,  the  7th  Leger,  had  just 
moved  into  the  gap,  along  which  the  Eussians  were  coming.  The 
Eussian  advance,  as  the  red  caps  of  the  French  gleamed  through 
the  grey  mist,  paused,  and  the  French  moved  forward  a  few  paces. 
Then  a  curious  tremor  ran  along  their  front,  and  a  murmur  rose 
in  the  ranks.  The  men,  apparently,  were  protesting  against  an 
advance  in  line— one  quite  opposed  to  French  traditions.  A  British 
staff  officer  galloped  to  the  front  of  the  line,  and,  with  loud  shouts, 
urged  the  mass  forward.  Slowly  the  onward  movement  was  re- 
sumed, but  the  British  officer,  struck  by  a  bullet,  fell,  and  the 
French  once  more  paused ;  the  formation  began  to  crumble,  the 
line  swayed  backward.  Lord  Eaglan  and  his  staff  were  watching 
the  scene,  and  it  is  said  that  at  this  moment  alone,  during  the 
whole  fight,  Lord  Eaglan's  face  lost  for  ao  instant  its  cheerful 
calm.  He  had  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  Fennefather  to  ask  how 
the  fight  was  going  on  in  the  part  of  the  line  he  commanded. 
That  officer,  in  all  the  rapture  of  a  desperate  fight,  sent  back  the 
cheerful  message  that  everything  was  going  on  well,  the  enemy's 
infantry  showed  symptoms  of  retiring,  and  if  a  few  more  troops 
could  be  sent  to  him  he  would  follow  the  enemy  up  and  lick  them 

to  the  d !     The  blast  of  that  courageous  message  stirred  the 

blood  of  the  somewhat  despondent  staff  like  the  note  of  a  bugle  ; 
Canrobert  in  particular  breaking  out  into  exclamations,  *  Ah !  quel 
brave  garf  on,  quel  brave  homme ;  quel  bon  general ! ' 

At  this  moment  some  200  men  of  the  77th,  led  by  Colonel 
Egerton,  came  up  by  fours,  and  at  the  double.     The  men  brushed 

'ily  against  the  flank  of  the  retiring  French  battalion.     One 
•n's  captains  remonstrated  with  a  French  officer,  whom 
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he  found  retreating,  and  aided  his  remonstrance  by  taking  the 
French  oflBcer  by  the  collar.  *  Mais,  monsieur/  said  the  unhappy 
Frenchman,  pointing  to  the  formidable  Bussian  front,  *  there  are 
the  Bussians!'  The  French  still  continued  to  fall  back,  but 
Egerton's  men,  falling  swiftly  into  line,  opened  a  steady  fire  on  the 
Bussian  front. 

The  decisive  check  to  the  Bussian  column,  however,  was  given 
by  a  small  body  of  the  55th,  100  strong,  who  took  the  column  on 
its  flank,  poured  a  close  fire  into  it  at  a  distance  so  close  that  the 
flame  of  the  muskets  seemed  to  scorch  the  grey  mass,  and  then 
tore  their  way  into  its  entrails  at  the  point  of  th3  bayonet.  The 
7th  L^ger,  too,  had  been  rallied,  thrown  into  the  formation  of 
column  familiar  to  it,  and  came  forward  with  great  resolution,  and 
the  Bussian  attack  on  the  western  crest  fell  back  shattered. 

But  meanwhile  the  great  trunk  column  of  the  Bussian  attack, 
2,000  strong,  with  a  dense  fringe  of  skirmishers  running  before  it, 
was  moving  up  from  the  Quarry  Bavine,  and  to  oppose  it  were 
some  250  men,  the  wrecks  of  several  regiments — the  55th,  57th, 
and  77th — and  less  than  1,000  Frenchmen — the  7th  L^ger.  The 
French  troops  were  young,  and  of  uncertain  quality.  In  one 
mood  they  deployed  across  the  front  of  the  advancing  Bussians 
with  a  swifb  coolness  altogether  admirable,  and  maintained  a  fire 
so  close  and  sure  that  the  slaughter  in  the  Bussian  ranks  was 
dreadful.  But  in  the  interval  between  the  volleys,  when  busy 
reloading,  the  young  French  soldiers  were  apparently  seized  by 
the  thought  that  the  Bussian  line,  already  so  close,  might  deliver 
a  bayonet  charge,  and  the  mass  began  to  change  its  structure,  to 
shrink  back,  and  then  to  fall  back  !  Their  officers  made  gallant 
attempts  to  rally  them.  Pennefather,  with  his  staff",  galloped 
down  to  them,  and  in  energetic  British-French,  punctuated,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  by  many  oaths,  exhorted  them  to  stand.  A  French 
officer,  his  sword  high  in  air,  a  mere  youth,  ran  out  several  paces 
in  the  front,  a  British  officer  ran  to  his  side,  a  third  and  a  fourth 
joined  the  group.  Some  voice  called  out  in  French,  '  Drums  to 
the  front,'  and  drummers  and  buglers  ran  out,  and  sounded  and 
screamed  the  pas  de  charge,  and  still  the  great  battalion  swayed 
to  and  fro,  undecided  between  an  heroic  rush  on  the  enemy  or 
mere  ignoble  flight. 

Here,  again,  as  so  often  throughout  the  battle,  the  audacious 
and  almost  absurd  daring  of  a  cluster  of  British  infantry  changed 
the  fortunes  of  the  day.     Colonel  Daubeny  found  himself  with 
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thirty  men  of  the  55th  on  the  flank  of  the  Russian  column.  The 
second  Russian  battalion  was  at  quarter- distance  in  the  rear  of  the 
leading  battalion ;  it  was  in  the  act  of  deploying  to  its  right, 
when  Daubeny,  with  his  thirty  men,  charged  into  the  gap  between 
the  two  battalions !  The  jam  was  fierce — so  close,  indeed,  that 
shot  or  bayonet-thrust  for  a  few  seconds  became  impossible,  and 
Daubeny  was  cool  enough  to  exchange  a  half-laughing  nod  with  a 
Russian  officer  close  to  him,  and  pinioned,  like  him,  with  the 
weight  of  the  mass.  But  the  British  infantry,  by  sheer  strength — 
sometimes  with  stroke  of  fist,  sometimes  with  a  murderous  clutch 
at  an  enemy's  throat — made  space  for  themselves,  and  the  heroic 
thirty  actually  fought  their  way  through  this  body  of  600  men, 
from  flank  to  flank,  half  of  them  dying  in  the  eflFort.  And  it  was 
that  heroic  dash  of  thirty  British  soldiers  through  what  may  be 
called  the  spine  of  the  great  Russian  column,  which  broke  its 
strength,  and  froze  into  powerlessness  the  attack  at  its  head. 
5'he  7th  L^ger  by  this  time  coming  bravely  on  again,  the  great 
trunk  column  swung  back,  broken  and  demoralised. 

All  through  the  day  the  Russians  had  an  overpowering 
superiority  in  artillery  fire,  and  the  roar  of  their  100  guns  never 
ceased.  To  this  the  British  replied  with  the  fire  of  38  guns, 
mostly  of  lighter  calibre  than  the  Russian  guns ;  but  at  this  stage 
Lord  Raglan  drew  two  18-pounder  guns  into  the  fight.  The  guns 
were  dragged  into  a  commanding  position,  and  opened  fire  on  the 
Russian  batteries.  The  answering  fire  was  fierce  and  cruel,  and, 
of  the  men  working  the  guns,  one  in  ten  was  struck  down  within 
the  first  few  minutes.  But  the  two  great  guns,  laid  with  cool  and 
deadly  accuracy,  and  worked  with  almost  incredible  speed,  wrought 
great  mischief,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  obtained  a  complete 
ascendency  over  the  Russian  batteries  on  Shell  Hill. 

At  most  points  of  the  battle-line,  the  exhausted  British  could 
only  stand  where  they  had  fought ;  but  at  some  points  there  was 
still  energy  enough  to  assume  the  ofiensive.  Thus  Lieutenant 
Acton,  in  command  of  some  sixty  men  of  the  77th,  was  ordered 
to  gather  under  his  command  two  other  tiny  British  companies 
close  at  hand,  and  attack  the  most  western  Russian  battery  on 
Shell  Hill. 

By  one  o'clock  the  fight  was  practically  over,  and  the  victory 
won ;  and  there  is  no  more  astonishing  victory  in  the  history  of 
war.  Todleben  afterwards  explained  the  Russian  defeat  to  Russell 
by  saying,  *  You  were  hidden  by  the  fog,  and  you  had  a  thin  front ; 
but  your  fire  into  our  dense  masses  was  deadly.     Then,  again,  our 
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men  fancied  that  they  had  all  the  siege  gnns  playing  on  ihenu 
Every  little  obstacle  appeared  to  be  a  fort  or  a  battery/  &c.  The 
mist  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  fight,  in  a  word^  only  hardened 
the  courage  of  the  British :  they  stirred  with  a  ferment  of  alanned 
uneasiness  the  imagination  of  the  Eussians. 

The  slaughter  was  great.     On  the  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
front,  along  which  the  battle  raged,  lay  nearly  14,000  dead  or 
wounded  men.     The  British  loss  amounted  to  3,258  killed  or 
wounded;   the  French  lost  less  than  1,000;  the  Russian  killed 
and  wounded,  according  to  their  own  published  fi^gures,  reached 
nearly  11,000.     It  is  suspected  to  have  been  much  greater.     This 
huge  slaughter  amongst  the  Russians  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  crowded  together  on  a  narrow  neck  of  ground,  they 
attacked  in  solid  masses,  the  firing  was  close,  and  the  liard*Iiitt-iDg 
Mini^  bullets  often  would  pass  through  half-a-dozen  men.     The 
British  losses,  however,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  were  of 
startling  severity.     Thus,  of  the  Guards  594  men  were  killed  and 
wounded  out  of  1,098  in  the  space  of  a  single  hour ! 

It  was  a  great  and  memorable  victory ;  but  what  arithmetic 

can  measure  the  price  at  which  it  was  bought !     Here  is  a  pen 

picture  of  the  scene  the  day  after  the  fight,  when  a  stretch  of  soil, 

a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  by  half  a  mile  in  depth,  was  seamed 

with   huge  trenches  in  which  the  dead  were  being  buried: — 

*  Parties  of  men  busy  at  work.     Groups  along  the  hillside,  forty 

or  fifty  yards  apart.     You  find  them  around  a  yawning  trench, 

30  feet  in  length  by  20  feet  in  breadth  and  6  feet  in  depth.    At 

the  bottom  lie,  packed  with  exceeding  art,  some  forty  or  fifty 

corpses.     The  gravediggers  stand  chatting,  waiting  for  arrivals  to 

complete  the  number.     They  speculate  on  the  appearance  of  the 

body  which  is  being  borne  towards  them.     *'  It's  Corporal  — — ,  of 

the  — th,  I  think,"  says  one.     **  No ;  it's  my  rear-rank  man.     I  can 

see  his  red  hair  plain  enough,"  and  so  on.     They  discuss  the  merits 

or  demerits  of  dead  sergeants  or  comrades.     ''  Well,  he  was  a  hard 

man.     Many's  the  time  I  was  belted  through  him  ! "  or  "  Poor 

Mick !  He  had  fifteen  years'  service — a  better  fellow  never  stepped*" 

At  last  the  number  in  the  trench  is  completed.     The  bodies  an 

packed  as  closely  as  possible.     Some  have  still  upraised  arms,  in 

the  attitude  of  taking  aim  ;  their  legs  stick  up  through  the  mould ; 

others  are  bent  and  twisted  like  fantoccini.     Inch  after  inch  the 

earth  riaes  upon  them,  and  they  are  left  "  alone  in  their  glory.** 

No,  not  a^one ;  for  the  hope  and  affections  of  hundreds  of  human 

hearts  lie  buried  with  them.' 
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THE  SIEGE   OF  B OMARS UND  AS  SEEN  FROM 
THE  DECK  OF   THE  'FOAM:' 

BY  THE  MARQUIS  OF  DUFFERIN  AND  AVA. 

In  the  summer  of  1854,  Laving  become  the  happy  possessor  of  a 
small  schooner-yacht  of  eighty  tons  called  the  Foam,  I  set  sail  for 
the  Baltic,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  something  of  the  naval  warfare 
between  ourselves  and  the  Eussians,  of  which  it  was  about  to 
become  the  theatre.  My  companion  was  the  late  Lord  Arthur 
Bussell,  a  very  kind  and  dear  friend,  and  one  of  the  most 
accomplished,  deeply  read,  and  lofty  minded  men  of  his  day. 

Having  learned  that  an  attack  was  about  to  be  made  on 
Bomarsund,  a  large  Russian  fortress  on  one  of  the  Aland  Islands, 
by  the  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  a 
French  force  under  General  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  we  made  the 
best  of  our  way  towards  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  On  August  2  we 
had  got  as  far  north  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockholm, 
and,  as  we  were  still  uncertain  where  the  English  fleet  might  be, 
it  was  a  great  relief  sighting  a  man-of-war's  topmasts  about  five 
o'clock  the  same  afternoon.  She  turned  out  to  be  the  Penelope^ 
Captain  Caffin — a  ship  with  which  I  was  subsequently  to  make 
nearer  acquaintance  under  unexpected  circumstances.  Her  com- 
mander told  me  that  Bomarsund  was  to  be  immediately  attacked. 
The  next  morning  we  anchored  in  Ledsund,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Aland  Islands,  where  all  the  English  battle- 
ships were  lying,  including  the  Duke  of  Wdlington,  carrying 
Sir  Charles  Napier's  flag,  with  Admiral  Sir  Michael  Seymour 
as  Commander  of  the  Fleet,  The  other  vessels  were  the  Princess 
Royal,  Lord  Clarence  Paget ;  the  Cumberland,  George  Seymour ; 
the  Jean  cCAcre,  Harry  Keppel;  the  ^S^^  Vincent j  Captain 
Mansell ;  the  James  Watt^  Captain  George  Eliot ;  the  Hannibal, 
Commodore  Grey ;  and  the  Algiers,  Commodore  Talbot. 

After  break&st  we  went  on  board  the  Admiral's  ship,  where  we 
found  all  the  captains  assembled,  who  received  us  with  open  arms, 
as  did  also  the  Admiral,  with  whom  I  was  already  acquainted. 

>  Ck>pyright,  189S,  by  Ferry  Mason  &  Co.,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Another  member  of  the  staflF  waB  a  young  artillery  cfEcer,  Captdn 
Cowell,  who  in  later  years  became  the  Master  of  Her  Majesty's 
Household,  in  which  position  be  died  some  two  years  ago.  Only 
a  few  weeks  before,  this  officer  and  I  were  within  an  ace  of  being 
killed  by  a  somewhat  strange  accident.  I  had  goae  to  Ports- 
month  the  day  that  the  Queen  reviewed  the  fleet,  and  Admiral 
Napier  had  offered  to  take  me  in  the  Duke  of  Wdlington  as  fax 
aa  the  Downs.  As  Captain  Cowell  and  I  were  walking-  «p  and 
down  the  poop  the  evening  before  we  weighed  anchor,  a  large 
block  fell  from  aloft,  struck  the  deck  within  a  few  inches  of  our 
feet,  and  bounded  overboard.  Had  ve  been  half  a  step  in  advance, 
it  would  have  put  an  end  to  oar  campaign.  As  this  trip  to 
the  Downs  was  impromptu,  I  bad  brought  no  clothes  with  me, 
and  the  next  morning  I  asked  the  Admiral  if  he  could  lend  me  a 
shirt,  upon  which  he  sent  back  word  that  he  had  only  six  himself 
for  the  whole  campaign,  a  very  characteristic  circumstance,  as  this 
excellent  seaman  was  celebrated  for  the  scantiness  of  his  wardrobe. 

Having  spent  a  few  days  ia  a  very  pleasant  manner  with  the 
captains  of  the  big  ships,  who,  to  their  great  indignation,  were 
ordered  to  remain  at  their  present  anchorage,  while  the  French 
force  and  a  detachment  of  the  smaller  British  vessels  were  to  attack 
the  Bomarsond  fortress,  we  weighed  anchor  on  August  5,  &nd  made 
sail  for  the  latter  place. 

The  fortress  of  Bomarsund  stood  in  a  land-locked  bay  which 
indents  the  largest  of  the  Aland  Islands,  and  is  sheltered  seawards 
by  smaller  islets.  The  fortifications  consisted  of  a  half-moon 
battery  of  ninety  guns,  fianked  on  three  sides  by  circular  towers 
pl.iced  on  the  high  ground  which  surrounded  it.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  the  French  troops  should  attack  the  circular  tower 
on  the  right  of  the  Russian  position,  while  our  marines  were  to 
make  a  diversion  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  we  sailed  past  we 
could  see  the  long-coated  Russian  soldiers  walking  on  the  beach. 
Our  own  fleet  we  found  anchored  out  of  shot,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Chads,  who  had  been  an  old  friend  of  my  father's.  'V\'e 
spent  the  afternoon  in  exploring  the  narrow  channels  between  the 
fir-clad  islands  that  occnpy  the  offing.  At  one  place  we  landed 
and  paid  a  visit  to  a  fisherman's  wooden  house,  which  seemed 
clean  and  neatly  kept,  the  bare  deal  floors  being  strewed  with 
fresh  sweet-smelling  pine  shoots.  The  family  consisted  of  the 
parents — a  fair-haired,  handsome  couple— and  three  little  children, 
names  were  Antonia  Seraphina,   Gustava,  and  Seraphina 
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Johanna.  A  brother  of  the  house  had  unluckily  been  sent  to 
prison  in  chains,  because  a  Swedish  Testament  given  to  him  by 
one  of  our  captains  had  been  found  in  his  pocket. 

The  next  day,  August  7,  I  dined  on  board  the  Reine  Hortense, 
Captain  Excelmans,  where  I  met  General,  afterwards  Marshal, 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  the  Commander  of  the  French  expedition, 
and  General,  afterwards  Marshal,  Niel  and  his  staflF,  Everybody 
seemed  in  great  spirits ;  the  company  drank  my  health,  and  the 
General  said  he  would  commission  me  to  convey  Madame 
Bodisko,  the  Bussian  Commandant's  wife,  home  to  England. 
All  the  afternoon,  as  we  sat  drinking  coflFee  on  deck,  transports 
laden  with  French  troops  kept  gliding  up  the  Sound,  being 
cheered  as  they  passed  by  the  crews  of  the  men-of-war,  whose 
bands  played  *  Partant  pour  la  Syrie '  all  through  the  warm 
summer  evening. 

At  three  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  were  awoke  by  a  can- 
nonade, and  found  the  Ampkion  laboriously  bombarding  a  little 
mud  work  close  to  the  water's  edge,  which,  however,  had  been 
deserted  during  the  night.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  occupied 
in  the  landing  of  the  French  soldiers.  The  scene  was  very 
pretty,  as  the  boats  passed  on  in  multitudinous  succession  from 
the  French  ships,  while  the  regiments,  having  formed  on  the  beach, 
wound  upwards  through  the  thickets,  their  swords,  bayonets, 
red  trousers,  and  the  green  leaves,  all  glistening  in  the  sunshine. 

A  couple  of  days  were  now  occupied  by  the  French  and  by  our 
Engineers  in  preparing  the  batteries  which  were  to  attack  the 
outlying  forts,  while  we  amused  ourselves  in  visiting  their  camps 
and  seeing  as  much  as  we  could  of  what  was  going  on,  both  on 
shore  and  on  the  water.  One  forenoon  I  went  on  board  the  small 
steamer  on  which  Admiral  Napier  had  hoisted  his  flag.  Seeing  me 
on  deck,  he  called  out  from  the  bridge  on  which  he  was  standing, 
*  Have  you  a  mind  to  see  a  shot  fired  over  you  ? '  I  replied  that 
I  should  be  delighted.  *  Then  go  on  board  the  Pendope ;  she  is 
just  starting,'  cried  the  Admiral ;  *and  Mr.  Graham,*  you  go  too.' 
Accordingly  we  jumped  back  again  into  my  dinghy,  and  by  dint 
of  standing  up  and  waving  our  hats  we  induced  the  Pendope  to 
wait  for  us. 

The  Penelope  was  a  paddle  frigate,  carrying  two  ten-inch 

>  Stanley  Graham,  my  cousin,  the  third  son  of  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  of 
Netherby  (and  at  this  time  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty),  a  midshipman  serving 
'With  Sir  Charles. 
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guns,  and  Captain  Caffin's  orders  were  to  proceed  down  a  certain 
channel  vdth  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  an  outlying  fort 
whose  embrasures  were  apparently  bricked  up  was  armed,  in 
which  case  he  was  to  coax  the  battery  to  open  fire,  without, 
however,  attempting  to  engage  it,  an  effort  to  which  his  vessel's 
armament  would  have  been  quite  unequal.  Accordingly,  we  sailed 
in  nearer  and  nearer,  without  the  fort  making  any  sign.  At  last, 
however,  there  came  a  puff  of  smoke,  and  a  round  shot  fell  into 
the  water  a  good  deal  short  of  us.  On  this,  we  edged  in  a  little 
nearer,  and  again  there  came  another  shot,  as  ineffective  as  the 
first.  Emboldened  by  this  feeble  demonstration,  we  advanced 
with  more  boldness,  when  forth  came  another  puff,  and  a  shell  or 
round  shot  whizzed  between  our  masts,  and  fell  several  hundred 
yards  beyond  us.  Having  thus  accomplished  his  appointed  task. 
Captain  Caffin  put  his  helm  over,  with  the  intention  of  sheering 
off;  but  at  this  very  moment  crash  we  went  on  the  top  of  a  sunken 
rock,  and  there  stuck.  In  vain  the  engines  were  reversed,  and 
every  effort  made  to  set  the  vessel  free.  Eejoicing  in  the  success 
of  their  ruse,  for  they  had  purposely  lured  us  into  our  present 
position,  the  Bussians  in  the  main  fort  began  to  make  a  target  of 
the  unfortunate  Penelope.  It  was  a  little  time,  however,  before 
they  got  our  range,  but  I  confess  that  at  first  I  could  not  help 
ducking  each  time  a  cannon  ball  hurtled  overhead.  At  last,  bang 
went  a  round  shot  through  both  our  paddle  boxes.  Having  heard 
that  it  was  a  prudent  measure  to  put  one's  head  into  the  first  hole 
made  by  a  cannon  shot  in  a  vessel's  side,  though  disdaining  to 
practise  the  expedient,  I  determined  to  watch  whether  it  would 
have  been  successful.  A  minute  or  two  afterwards  there  came 
another  shot  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  first,  and  immediately 
after  a  third,  which  knocked  the  previous  two  holes  into  one,  a 
circumstance  which  satisfied  me  that  the  above  theory  did  not 
hold  water. 

After  it  became  evident  that  we  were  stuck  hard  and  fast, 
measures  were  taken  to  lighten  the  ship.  Shot  and  shell  were 
brought  up  from  below  and  hove  overboard,  and,  this  having  no 
effect,  preparations  were  made  for  doing  the  same  with  the  gons. 
All  this  while — for  these  operations  occupied  some  time — the  o*tn 
of  the  enemy  was  continually  getting  more  and  more  accurate. 
Being  myself  unoccupied,  while  everybody  else  was  busily  engaged 
in  discharging  his  allotted  duty,  I  had  ample  opportunity  for  ob» 
ser\'ing  what  was  going  on,  for  counting  every  firesh  impact  of  the 
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fiussian  shot,  for  speculating  on  what  the  end  of  the  affair  was 
to  be,  and  for  analysing  my  own  sensations.   I  do  not  say  that  these 
were  altogether  pleasant,  but  still  I  was  conscious  of  a  certain 
satisfaction  at  finding  that  I  had  no  feeling  of  nervousness,  in  spite 
of  seeing  one  or  two  horrible  sights  as  various  casualties  occurred 
in  my  neighbourhood.     One  man  was  struck  across  the  face  by  a 
heavy  splinter,  which  buried  itself  in  his  brain.     Another  had  the 
top  of  his  skull  taken  off  as  clean  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  a 
knife,  while  a  third  poor  fellow  was  cut  right  in  two.     Once, 
indeed,  I  had  a  narrow  escape,  for,  as  I  was  pacing  the  deck,  I 
stopped  opposite  the  wide  embrasure  for  the  big  gun,  saying  to 
myself  that  a  logician  would  take  up  his  position  on  this  very  spot, 
as  the  chances  of  being  knocked  over  by  a  cannon  ball  were  no 
greater  here  than  in  any  part  of  the  ship,  while  there  would  be 
an  absolute  immunity  from  splinters,  which  cause  even  more  de- 
struction than  the  shot  itself.    At  the  very  moment  that  this 
thought  was  glancing  through  my  mind,  bang  there  comes  a  round 
shot  right  through  the  port,  striking  the  deck  within  half  a  foot 
of  my  toes,  and  covering  me  with  sawdust.     But  the  most  singular 
accident  of  all  was  one  which  happened  to  an  unfortunate  French 
officer  who  had  come  with  a  message,  and  was  standing  in  a  boat 
on  the  offside  of  the  Peridope.     A  cannon  ball  came  clean  through 
two  lower  deck  ports  and  took  off  his  head.    What  pleased  me 
most,  however,  during  the  whole  business,  was  the  gallant  behavioiir 
of  a  little  midshipman,  «  mere  child,  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of 
age.     About  the  time  when  the  fire  became  pretty  hot,  I  happened 
to  come  across  him,  and,  as  he  seemed  to  be  as  much  out  of  a  job 
as  myself,  I  touched  my  cap  and  took  the  liberty  of  observing  that 
it  was  a  fine  day,  to  which  he  politely  replied  that  it  was.     En- 
couraged by  his  urbanity,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  how  long  he  had 
been  at  sea,  to  which  he  answered,  *  I  have  only  left  my  mamma 
six  weeks,  but  I  ain't  going  to  cry  upon  Her  Majesty's  quarter- 
deck,' a  remark  which,  I  think,  as  worth  recording  as  many  a  one 
made  by  more  illustrious  heroes.     Soon  after  this,  however,  a  man 
was  killed  c^ose  to  him,  and  the  poor  little  fellow  fainted,  and  was 
taken  below. 

As  the  situation  became  nicre  serious,  a  certain  angry  feeling 
began  to  prevail — at  all  events,  among  the  crew,  if  not  the  officers 
— at  the  Admiral  not  sending  a  big  ship  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  fort 
from  its  present  victim  ;  but  soon  afterwards  Captain  Hall  (a  very 
gallant  officer  known  in  the  Navy  as  '  Nemesis  Hall*),  in  oommand 
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of  the  llcclti,  another  paddle  steamer,  eame  in  to  towns  off.  But 
it  looked  as  though  this  resource  was  to  prove  as  useless  as  our  own 
efforts,  for  the  Penelope  still  refused  to  move.  At  this  junctare 
(^ptain  Caffio,  with  wonderful  but  most  unwelconie  consideration, 
expressed  bis  desire  that  Stanley  Graham  and  I  should  transfer 
ourselves  to  a  boat,  and  remove  from  under  fire.  My  instinct  was 
to  demur  to  his  suggestion,  for  I  naturally  desired  to  see  the  affur 
through ;  but,  as  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  adding  to  the  com- 
mander's anxieties  at  so  critical  a  moment,  I  obeyed  his  orders,  on 
condition  that  he  wouid  afterwards  write  us  a  note  to  say  that  it 
was  at  his  especial  request  that  we  were  deserting  his  ship. 
Stanley  Graham,  who,  though  scarcely  yet  convalescent  from  a 
bad  fever,  had  shown  the  grentest  coolness  during  Ihese  trying 
hours,  was  especially  anxious  that  this  should  be  done,  in  view  of 
bis  professional  reputation.  Having,  however,  got  into  the  boat, 
as  good  luck  would  have  it,  through  some  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  coxswain,  instead  of  being  conveyed  to  a  distance  from 
the  field  of  action,  we  were  simply  transferred  to  the  Hecla,  which 
was  merely  'out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,"  for  the  Russian 
fort  was  becoming  even  more  attentive  to  the  rescuing  ship  than 
to  her  original  target.  However,-tomake  a  long  story  short,  the 
Penelope,  having  got  rid  of  all  her  shot  and  guns  and  of  some  of 
her  ballast,  after  a  sojourn  of  four  hours  on  the  reef,  was  at  last 
got  afloat,  and,  amid  the  cheers  of  her  own  crew  and  of  her  rescueie, 
was  triumphantly  towed  back  to  her  former  tranquil  berth.  This 
happy  consummation  having  been  arrived  at,  Captain  Hal!  kindly 
asked  me  down  to  luncheon,  and  I  have  scarcely  ever  enjoyed  a 
meal  more.  I  was  very  hungry,  and  the  consciousness  of  having 
been  accidentally  compelled  to  pass  through  an  interesting  experi- 
ence, which  it  would  have  been  foolish  to  encounter  voluntarily, 
made  me  very  pleased  with  my  good  fortune. 

I  afterwards  heard  that  the  Pendops  had  received  forty  shots 
in  her  bull.  The  Hecla,  also,  was  considerably  damaged.  Though 
their  butcher's  bill,  as  the  sailors  hideously  call  it,  was  not  formi- 
dable, the  loss  on  board  several  of  the  men-of-war  which  Jjok  part 
in  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  was  leas  than  on  theaf  iVo  ships. 

By  this  time  the  Allies  had  got  r,(Hdy  the  batteries  which  were 
to  attack  the  two  detached  .t.l«.  Tlie  French  battery  was  esta- 
blished over  agaijisf-fi'je  wentem  circular  fort,  called  Fort  Tzee, 
under  the  isfmudiato  direction*  of  Genera!  Kiel,  while  the  English 
were  ajTHnging  to  knock  down  the  other  fort,  called  Fort  Nottich, 
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under  the  auspices  of  General  Jones.  The  French  attack  was 
armed  with  four  eight-inch  mortars  and  four  sixteen-pound ers ; 
that  of  the  English  with  six  thirty-two  pounders,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  three  were  brought  into  action. 

The  next  day  the  ball  on  shore  was  opened,  and  three  of  us — 
Captain  La  Brise  of  the  French  ship  Le  Fulton,  Lord  Clarence 
Paget  of  the  Princess  Royal,  and  myself — determined  to  have  a 
look  at  what  was  going  on  in  the  French  trenches.  It  was  a  lovely 
sunshiny  morning  ;  the  air  was  loaded  with  the  wholesome  smell 
of  the  pine  woods  which  clothed  the  valleys ;  and,  as  we  passed 
upward  through  the  heathery,  rock-strewn  slopes,  wildflowers, 
butterflies,  the  hum  of  bees,  and  the  odour  of  the  sweet-scented 
shrubs,  encompassed  us  with  a  sense  of  peace  and  beauty  which 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  violence  of  the  drama  in  which  we 
were  about  to  engage.  As  we  approached  the  scene  of  action,  we 
came  upon  scattered  parties  of  Chasseurs  and  sharpshooters  crouch- 
ing in  every  cleft  of  the  broken  surface,  like  so  many  deer-stalkers, 
while,  in  answer  to  their  bullets,  shot  and  shell  whizzed  harmlessly 
over  their  heads,  as  they  lay  laughing  below.  Presently,  however, 
our  surroundings  became  less  innocuous.  Wounded  men  from 
the  front  were  being  carried  to  the  rear,  or  straggled  painfully  out 
of  fire.  The  first  casualty  was  represented  by  a  FVench  artillery- 
man, who  had  been  hit  in  the  throat  by  what  was  luckily  a  spent 
ball.  He  was  able  to  walk  with  the  support  of  two  comrades, 
who  seemed  to  take  a  personal  pride  in  their  friend's  wound,  and 
insisted  upon  his  opening  his  mouth  in  order  that  we  might  admire 
the  damage  done  to  his  windpipe.  At  last  we  reached  the  battery, 
where  we  spent  some  hours  watching  with  great  interest  the  efiect  of 
the  shot  upon  the  walls  of  the  fort  it  was  bombarding.  A  consider- 
able breach  had  already  been  made,  and  every  shot  and  shell  brought 
down  a  fresh  cataract  of  stones  and  mortar.  But  what  amused 
me  most  was  the  tremendous  indignation  of  the  French  officer  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  guns,  who  walked  up  and  down  swearing 
vehemently  at  the  Bussians  for  not  having  hoisted  a  flag  over 
their  work,  and  with  equal  vigour  at  his  own  commanding  officer 
for  not  having  insisted  upon  their  doing  so.  Presently  a  great 
shout  arouse,  the  bugles  sounded  the  'cease  firing,*  and,  looking 
over  the  sandbags,  we  could  see,  standing  in  a  widely  damaged 
embrasure,  a  Russian  soldier  hanging  out  a  flag  of  truce  in  the 
shape  of  a  very  dirty  white  tablecloth  attached  to  a  musket.  It 
was  at  once  conjectured  that  the  fort  desired  to  surrender,  and 
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General  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  and  some  oflBcers  passed  out  of  their 
battery  in  order  to  meet  the  Russian  officers  who  were  standing 
in  front  of  their  own  work.  Anxious  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
my  two  companions  and  I  did  a  very  foolish  thing.  We  slipped 
quietly  over  the  parapet,  and,  making  a  detour  to  avoid  the  sentries, 
passed  round  to  the  further  side  of  the  fcrt,  expecting  to  find  the 
pourparlers  still  going  on.  Instead  of  that,  there  was  not  a  sool 
to  be  seen,  and,  just  as  we  were  walking  up  to  the  gate  of  the 
tower,  thinking  the  fighting  was  over,  a  Russian  officer  rushed  out 
in  a  very  excited  manner,  crying  out,  *  What  are  you  doing  here  ? 
We  have  not  surrendered  ; '  for  it  appeared  that  the  negotiations 
had  failed,  and  that  the  French  party  were  already  back  within  their 
own  lines.  The  predicament  was  serious,  for  our  only  chance  was 
to  take  the  shortest  cut  back  to  our  own  battery,  which  might  be 
expected  to  open  fire  in  our  faces  at  any  moment,  while  the 
Russians  would  be  quite  entitled  to  pot  us  from  behind.  For- 
tunately the  specified  time  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  did  not 
elapse  until  just  as  we  leaped  through  a  friendly  embrasure  into 
the  trench  beyond  it. 

After  lingering  another  half-hour  with  our  French  friends,  we 
turned  our  faces  homeward.  Half-way  down  the  path  we  found  a 
very  large  Marine  ensconced  behind  a  very  small  stone.  When  I 
asked  him  what  kind  of  a  place  this  was,  *  Lor',  sir,'  says  he,  *  a- 
precious  bad  place.  Just  now  I  seed  the  grape  flying  past  where 
you  stand  like  winkin','  and  true  enough  the  tops  of  the  little  fir 
trees  all  about  looked  as  if  they  had  been  cut  oflF  with  a  reaping- 
hook. 

The  next  morning  Fort  Tzee  surrendered.  There  had  been  a 
mutiny  amongst  the  men  the  day  before,  which  had  occasioned 
the  parley  I  have  described.  Upwards  of  fifty  Russians  had  been 
kiUed,  and  their  bodies  were  found  packed  in  barrels  with  lime, 
which  were  then  headed  down — a  very  imperfect  form  of  inter- 
ment. 

The  attack  was  now  directed  against  the  main  work,  and  on 
the  15th  Arthur  Russell,  La  Brise,  and  I  happened  to  be  paying 
a  visit  to  one  of  the  new  mortar  batteries  erected  at  a  distance 
of  150  yards  from  the  curtain  of  the  fortress.  In  the  morning 
the  Russian  fire  had  been  very  severe,  and  there  had  been  thirty 
or  forty  casualties,  but  by  this  time  it  had  considerably  slackened. 
Suddenly,  and  quite  unexpectedly,  for  no  breach  had  been  eflfected, 
about  one  o'clock  p.m.  a  white  flag  was  displayed.    An  order  was 
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given  to  the  companies  about  ns  to  stand  to  their  arms,  and 
immediately  after  a  rush  of  all  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood 
took  place  in  the  direction  of  the  gate — au  pas  (jyiunasiique. 
In  this  movement  we  were  not  unwillingly  involved,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  entering  the  captured  fortress  of  Bomarsund  with 
the  head  of  the  French  column.  Inside  the  oval  enceinte  we 
found  1,600  Russians,  fine  men  enough,  clothed  in  dirty 
yellow  grey,  with  their  heads  close  shaven,  which  gave  them 
the  look  of  convicts.  In  the  centre  of  the  space  a  shining 
heap  of  arms — swords,  guns,  and  bayonets — was  rapidly 
accumulating,  as  the  garrison  laid  down  their  arms,  while  a 
general  spirit  of  hilarity  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment 
amongst  all  concerned. 

There  then  ensued  one  of  those  clever  coxLpa  de  thiatre  of 
which  the  French  are  such  masters.  The  Kussian  prisoners  were 
huddled  into  the  centre  of  the  great  courtyard ;  its  further  sides 
were  lined  by  French  regiments,  while  General  Bodisko,  in  what 
was  apparently  a  brand-new  green  uniform,  with  heavy  gold 
epaulettes,  was  placed  in  front  of  his  men.  From  outside  the 
re-closed  gates  of  the  fort  there  resounded  a  loud  fanfare ;  then 
they  slowly  opened,  and  through  them,  amid  the  blare  of  clarions 
and  the  music  of  the  bands,  mounted  on  a  white  charger.  General 
Baraguay  d*Hilliers,  surrounded  and  followed  by  a  blaze  of  staff 
uniforms,  entered  to  receive  General  Bodisko's  homage  and  sur- 
render. The  three  English  Admirals  had  also  come  ashore,  but 
they  had  got  mixed  up  somehow  with  the  general  crowd,  and 
occupied  a  very  back  seat  on  this  occasion. 

The  drama  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Aland  Islands  being 
thus  concluded,  our  plan  was  to  return  to  England,  with  the  view 
of  continuing  our  voyage  to  the  Crimea  ;  and  Captain  Excelmans, 
of  the  Heine  Jla^'iense,  who  had  already  shown  me  great  kindness 
and  hospitality,  now  most  good-naturedly  offered  to  tow  me  down 
to  Ledsund.  Unfortunately,  while  I  was  breakfasting  with  him, 
soon  after  getting  under  weigh,  his  ship  came  into  collision  with 
the  Uimlibkf  and  as  a  consequence  the  Foam*8  jih-hoom  transfixed 
his  beautiful  new  gig ;  and  it  was  very  lucky  that  no  more  damage 
was  done. 

( )n  our  way  south  we  looked  in  at  Stockholm,  and  landed  at 
Wisby,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Gotland.  Wisby  is  one  of  the 
mofft  curious  places  I  have  ever  visited.  In  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  it  was  the  centre  of  the  trade  between  the 
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East  and  West.  Its  wealth  was  so  celebrated  that  in  an  old  h 
its  people  were  said  to  play  at  cards  with  jewels  for  counters,  and 
the  women  to  spin  with  golden  distaSa.  All  the  principal  nations 
of  Europe  had  representatives  resident  within  the  gates,  and  some 
of  its  beautiful  buildings  were  erected  by  foreign  visitors.  Bat 
the  Hanseatie  League  proved  its  destruction ;  and  its  ruin  was  so 
sudden  and  complete  that  it  did  not  gradually  decay  lilce  otber 
prosperous  cities,  but  was  struck  dead  as  by  an  immediate  blow. 
As  a  consequence,  it  still  wears  the  quaint  aspect  of  a  town  of  the 
Jliddle  Ages.  Its  streets,  churches,  and  walls,  though  more  or 
less  in  ruins,  remain  unvnlgarised  by  any  parasitic  accretion  of 
modem  buildings.  There  is  not  a  single  structure  outside  its  walla 
but  a  stone  gibbet,  while  its  many  churches,  partly  Romanesque 
and  partly  Gothic,  bear  testimony  to  its  former  ecclesiastical 
splendour.  The  late  Cardinal  Slanning  told  me  that  of  all  the 
cities  of  the  world  it  was  the  one  he  was  most  anxious  to  see ; 
and  1  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  give  him  a  painting 
done  from  a  photograph  I  had  taken  during  my  stay  there. 

From  Wisby  we  passed  on  fo  Copenhagen,  and  thence  to 
Cbristiansand  and  Bergen,  From  Bergen  we  crossed  to  Lerwick, 
in  the  Shetland  Islands,  from  whence,  on  September  18,  we  got 
under  weigh  for  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  with  the  intention  of 
passing  through  the  Roost  of  Sumburgh,  as  the  channel  between 
the  Shetlands  and  the  Orkneys  is  called.  Unluckily,  the  region 
is  a  very  stormy  one,  and  the  tides  run  through  the  Roost  very 
hot  and  strong.  Towards  the  afternoon  the  wind,  which  had  been 
blowing  very  hard  during  the  morning,  increased  to  a  whole  gale, 
and  by  sunset  we  were  under  storm  trysails.  At  last  the  sea 
became  too  much  for  the  little  vessel,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
lie-to  under  a  close-reefed  fore-trysail.  Towards  midnight  it 
became  evident  that  we  were  drifting  towards  Foul  Island,  and 
that  at  all  hazards  it  was  necessary  to  sail  the  ship.  At  a  little 
after  one  a.m.  a  heavy  sea  struck  us  on  the  weaUier  beam,  Bwept 
the  decks,  carried  away  the  davits,  the  tee  j 
and,  what  was  very  serious,  the  main  afe 
men  answered  to  their  names  when  i 
was  a  mercy  that  nobody  was  washed  0 
the  trouble  one  of  the  crew  was  seized  ^ 
able  to  relieve  his  agony  with  a  dose  ( 
skylight  gone,  wo  wet*  now  an  open  t 
up,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  l 
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anchored  in  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Lerwick,  where  we  had  to 
remain  twenty-four  hours  to  repair  damages  and  dry  the  cabin 
and  its  contents,  which  had  been  flooded  with  salt  water. 

Getting  under  weigh  again  on  September  20,  we  stood  to  the 
southward.  On  my  way  I  lay-to  near  the  island  of  Mousa,  where 
there  is  a  very  curious  Pictish  fort,  built  of  unmortared  stones, 
with  a  staircase  constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  Un- 
luckily, by  some  mischance  I  left  in  this  old-world  fort  an  excel- 
lent telescope,  where  it  probably  remains  to  this  day,  as  the 
island  is  a  mere  uninhabited  rock,  washed  by  a  very  wild  sea. 
On  September  21  we  anchored  oflf  Dunrobin  Castle,  in  Sutherland, 
a  place  that  is  endeared  to  me  by  a  thousand  pleasant  memories. 

My  intended  voyage  to  the  Crimea  was  prevented  by  a  severe 
attack  of  typhoid  fever,  which  laid  me  up  during  the  whole  winter 
at  Glenquoich,  the  home  of  Mr.  Edward  Ellice  and  of  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law— one  of  the  best  and  most  charming  women  that 
have  ever  lived,  and  whose  tender  care  of  her  invalid  I  shall  never 
forget. 
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XX. 

From  Miss  Elizabeth  Eichingham^  83  Hans  Pldce^  London^ 
S,  W.y  to  Sir  Richard  Etchinghamy  Totcarne,  Much  Buckland^ 
Wessex. 

Dearest  Dickory, — Cynthia  has  refused  Hany,  Trelawney  is 
lost,  and  Sir  Angnstns  has  gone  away  to  buy  a  lelatioxu  If 
Niobe  left  a  recipe  for  preserving  fnmitore  firom  mildew,  please 
send  it.  We  are  very  damp  here.  Had  Trelawney  not  strayed, 
there  might  now  be  no  new  misadventure  to  report ;  but 
Trelawney  left  his  family  on  Monday,  and  has  not  since  been 
seen  or  heard  of.     Wherefore  what  follows. 

This  not  being  the  first  time  that  Trelawney  has  absented 
himself,  Cynthia,  till  this  morning,  buoyed  herself  up  with  hopes 
of  his  return.  This  morning,  however,  Blake,  with  her  race's 
love  for  harrowing,  went  to  Cynthia  with  a  chapter  of  cat  acci- 
dents, derived  firom  the  milkman — kidnappings,  poisonings,  &c. — 
the  scene  of  every  one  of  these  catastrophes  being  this  neigh- 
bourhood, the  time  the  present.  Cynthia  carried  the  depressing 
intelligence  about  with  some  stoicism  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
then,  suddenly  succumbing,  wept.  Harry,  like  you,  has  no 
armour  against  tears,  and  Cynthia  smiling  having  of  late  disturbed 
his  equanimity,  Cynthia  weeping  was  altogether  too  much  for 
the  poor  fellow.  From  oflfering  consolation  and  seeking  to 
inspire  hope,  he  went  on  to  tell  the  story  of  his  heart ;  and 
presently  he  came  to  my  room,  looking  sad  enough  and  white 
enough  to  frighten  me.  (Of  course,  before  he  spoke  my  thoughts 
suggested  a  telegram  with  bad  news  from  Tolcame.  I  always 
think  that  something  will  happen  to  you,  because  it  would 
obliterate  me  if  it  did.)  Harry,  blaming  and  banning  himself 
the  while,  then  begged  me  to  go  to  Cjnthia,  who  was  crying,  he 
said,  in  the  drawing-room,  and  whom  he  had  frightened,  *  clumsy 
boor '  that  he  was. 

Until  I  beheld  Cynthia  I  felt  almost  angry^ 
cause  of  Harry's  distress  ;  but  no  sooner  had  J 
scared,  woebegone  aspect  than  I  found  myself 
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almost  as  much  as  I  commiserated  Harry.  She  clung  to  me, 
weeping,  and  said,  as  well  as  she  could  for  her  tears,  that  she  was 
very  horrid,  she  knew ;  that  we  should  all  hate  her ;  that  Major 
Etchingham  was  very  kind,  but — but  she  did  not  want  to  be 
married.  With  this  pretty,  absurdly  pathetic-looking  child 
clinging  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  rock  of  defence,  my  sympathies 
were  equally  divided ;  and,  while  I  was  doing  my  best  to  quiet 
and  reassure  her,  in  walked  Laura — come  to  see  if  the  blinds 
were  drawn  down,  lest  the  sun  should  injure  the  furniture. 

(It  was  long  since  proved  to  me  that  the  Fates  were  humourists. 
Of  late  I  have  suspected  that  these  ladies  are  not  only  humour- 
ists, but  practical  jokers.) 

When  Cynthia  looked  up  and  saw  Laura  she  instantly  took  to 
flight,  and  left  me  to  tackle  our  stepmother  single-handed ;  and 
I^aura  straightway,  in  frigid  tones,  inquired  if  it  would  be  an 
impertinence  to  ask  the  cause  of  Cynthia's  emotion.  *  Of  course, 
I  have  no  wish  to  force  anyone's  confidence,  or  to  come  between 
you  and  my  niece.'  As  Cynthia  is  not  only  I^aura's  niece,  but 
her  ward,  and  as  Harry  is  my  brother,  I  considered  I^ura  entitled 
to  an  explanation.  In  another  very  few  minutes  I  wished  that 
my  temper  were  sweeter ;  and  in  still  another  very  few  minutes  I 
wished  my  de  profundis  wish — that  you  were  present.  Laura 
can  be  perfectly  detestable ;  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  to  whom 
the  inheritance  of  the  earth  is  promised ;  and  at  this  juncture 
whom  should  TumbuU,  suddenly  jerking  open  the  door,  announce 
but  Mrs.  Vivian,  who  flitted  in  with  her  charming  smile  and  air  of 
graceful  well-being. 

*  Oh,  Lady  Etchingham,  I  did  not  know  that  you  ever  appeared 
upon  the  scene  so  early,'  was  the  propitious  beginning.     *  I  came 

to  see  Eh'zabeth  about '  (the  boarding  out  of  London  children  at 

Vivian-End).  It  was  as  if  the  Mother  of  Mischief  were  prompting 
^Irs.  Vivian's  chatter.  In  respcnse  to  Laura's  statement  that 
however  far  from  well  she  might  feel  she  considered  it  her  duty 
to  take  her  place  in  the  house,  Mrs.  Vivian  airily  recommended 
her  to  try  Christian  Science  for  her  ailments.  *  I  think  you 
might  like  it  very  much.  Don't  you  think,  Elizabeth,  that  I^ady 
Etchingham  might  be  very  much  amused  by  Christian  Science? 
It's  not  half  so  nasty  as  the  Salisbury  beef  cure  nor  so  dangerous 
as  (rerman  baths.  Lady  Clementine  Mure  says  it's  done  wonders 
for  her.  Not  that  I^y  Clementine  had  anything  but  malade 
imajinaireism    the  matter,  and  as   Hugo   Ennismore  aays  of 
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ChtistiaQ  Science,  imagination  cores  vrhat  imaginat 
(I  think  you  woald  like  Hugo  Ennismore,  Elizabeth;  he  is 
thought  clever.)  Then  there  was  Tessy  Graham-Gordon,  who 
lay  upon  her  back  for  two  years  and  would  not  see  a  soal,  and 
now  the  cycles  twenty  miles  a  day  and  takes  fencing  lessons.  1 
always  said  if  that  poor  unfortunate  husband  of  hers,  who  is  so 
weak  as  to  be  almost  wanting,  had  bad  the  strength  of  mind  to 
pet  the  house  on  fire  it  would  have  got  her  o£f  her  sofa  before. 
But  Christian  Science  did  equally  well,  and  made  far  less  mess 
than  deluges  of  water  and  flames  and  firemen's  dreadful  heai 
Iwots  trampling  over  everything.  Do  give  it  a  trial.  It  is 
to  do  your  nerves  good  if  it  does  not  drive  you  mad.' 

'  l*r.  Bowles  considers  that  my  nerves  have  stood  the  strain 
which  they  have  been  subjected  peculiarly  well,'  Laura  answered, 
in  her  North  Pole  voice.  After  half  an  hour  of  this  and  other 
equally  ]jaci&c  matter,  it  seemed  prudent  to  leave  the  room  when 
Mrs.  Vivian  did  ;  and  having  seen  her  off  the  premises  I  sought 
out  Harry,  whose  dejected  looks  haunted  me,  and  whom,  I  bid 
glad  to  say,  I  was  pble  to  convince  that  Cynthia's  health  and 
happiness  are  not  permanently  blasted  by  an  offer  of  marri^e 
from  a  good  man.  Harry  was  very  grateful  for  nothing,  but  Tery 
fad.  '  Send  somebody  out  to  look  for  that  brute  of  a  cat :  it  is 
all  she  cares  for,'  were  his  final  words.  I  dared  to  say  that 
perhaps  it  was  not  all  that  she  would  ever  care  for,  and  poor 
Harry  jiatted  me  on  the  head  and  departed  with  a  sigh.  (What 
1  write  is,  as  usual,  for  you  only  ;  for  you  who,  in  the  matter  of 
confidences,  are  a  cul-de-sac.') 

This  diaquieting  Cynthia  I  think  had  best  take  advantage 
now  of  Mrs.  Gainsworthy's  invitation,  and  stay  at  Oxbridge  till 
we  go  north.  As  to  that  letter  of  I-aura's  which  you  return,  I 
believe  pique  prompted  it.  ^^'hy  invite  Cynthia  to  Tolcame  and 
not  herself?  Between  you  and  me  it  is  safe  to  ask  her.  She 
wishes  to  be  asked,  but  she  does  not  wish  to  go.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  my  possible  absence  nest  week  aSTorded  an  excuse  for  keej 
Cynthia  here  to  play  companion.  But  if  Alice  Newton  wi 
me  1  would  not  refuse.  Long  ago,  ^^ri|ft|K  she  wa^ 
when  once  she  was  very  low  ami  wreB^^^^Htaiade  a 
that  I  would  always  befriend  hor  if  [  ^^^^B^t>  '"^ 
use,  but  for  a  greater  thing  tli:in  ^^^^KA|  1  a^ 

posed  to  say  '  No '  to  Alice,  who  i^  ul  ^^^^^^■* 
.  not  Mrs,  Ware,  who  related  every  ff 
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fatal  illness  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  meeting  with  Laura,  be  a 
congenial  companion  to  some  one  who  is  bruised  ?  As  it  turns 
out,  Alice  is  too  ill  to  go  anywhere.  I  went  to  the  house  this 
morning  and  found  Colonel  Newton  fussing  and  faming,  and  not 
in  the  least  amused  by  a  charge  in  a  solicitor's  bill — *  rectifying 
error  caused  by  our  own  carelessness,  1 3s.  4d.' 

After  the  commotion  of  the  morning  I  went  in  search  of  a 
sedative  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Evensong  and  anthem,  as  every 
afternoon  of  the  week  given  there,  are  the  best  nepenthe  I  have 
yet  discovered  in  this  vast  kingdom  of  London.  And  then  at 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  we  do  not  see  half  the  people  we  know 
crowned  with  their  best  bonnets,  and  best  bonnets  and  the  Con- 
fession never  somehow  seem  to  agree.  But  the  patterning  of  St. 
Paul's  is  disturbing.  There  is  rest  and  relief  to  my  eyes  after 
the  plague  of  patterns  from  which  we  suflfer  in  the  cold,  white 
bareness,  unfretted  by  device  or  design,  and  I  trust  that  the 
patterning  will  not  encroach  very  far.  For  an  understanding  of 
the  value  of  blank  spaces,  we  look,  as  a  rule,  in  vain  to  the  art  of 
the  West.  It  is  realised  in  Japanese  art.  Also  where  patterns 
are,  there  the  full  play  of  light  and  shade  is  not ;  and  to  turn 
from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  from  the  art  of  Japan  to  dwelling- 
house  decoration,  the  shadow  of  flowering  bough  or  foliage  thrown 
upon  homely  whitewash  is  beautiful,  but  throw  the  shadow  upon 
a  patterned  surface;  and  however  fine  the  fabric,  the  beauty  of  the 
shadow  line  is  lost.  Do  you  go  with  me  in  preferring  whitewash 
to  the  meaningless  scrawls  and  imitation  anythings  with  which 
walls  are  often  hung  ? 

I  heard  from  our  cousin,  Arthur  Etchingham,  by  the  last  mail. 
He  is  very  hot  and  rather  depressed,  poor  man.  The  Bombay 
winds  have  been  all  wrong,  and  the  winds  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  to  come  oflf  the  sea  have  never  come — a  condition  of  things 
bad  for  man,  beast,  and  temper,  he  says.  The  prayer  for  the 
plague  has  been  nsed,  he  tells  me,  in  the  Bombay  churches  for 
the  last  six  months.  '  If  you  look  at  it  you  will  see  how  futile  it 
sounds  on  an  occasion  like  this,  and  like  an  attempt  to  appease 
one  of  the  hundred-armed  Hindoo  avenging  deities.  Don't  you 
think  that  parsons  should  adapt  themselves  more  to  the  times  ? ' 
The  letter  breathes  carbolic,  and  Arthur  is  homesick,  I  fear.  He 
speaks  of  the  parks  and  of  the  flower-beds  '  which  are  such  feasts 
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for  Indian  eyes  after  years  in  this  country.'  If  I  had  my  wishing- 
carpet,  I  would  spirit  Arthur  back.  *  Tell  Richard  to  bring  you 
and  Margaret  out  for  the  next  cold  weather/  he  says.  *  Oh,  that 
'twere  possible '  after  being  pent  up  here  with  poor  Laura  to  go 
ever  so  far  away.  Do  you  too  sometimes  feel  an  acute  desire  to 
hurry  to  the  further  side  of  space  and  see  nothing  for  a  hnndred 
years  that  you  have  yet  set  eyes  on  ? 

Mr.  Traill  would  not,  I  imagine,  covet  the  British  public's 
appreciation  of  *  The  New  Lucian.'  When  I  tried  Laura  with 
'The  New  Lucian.'  she  said,  'Where  is  the  joke?  Is  it  meant 
to  be  humorous  ? '  To  continue  my  researches  into  the  recesses 
of  the  human  mind  I  then  plied  her  with  a  translated  extract 
from  *  The  Sale  of  the  Philosophers,*  but  when  she  interrupted 
.the  reading  to  suggest  gravely  that  probably  the  chronic  weeping 
of  Heraclitus  arose  from  inflammation  of  the  tear-duct — she  had 
suffered  from  it  herself,  and  it  was  very  troublesome  and  difficult 
to  cure — I  thought  we  had  gone  far  enough. 

Let  me  hear  the  tale  of  Charles's  and  Minnie's  visit.  The 
weather  will,  I  hope,  permit  of  the  airing  of  theories  out  of 
doors.  To  be  shut  up  with  adverse  opinions  makes  a  long  day. 
Has  Minnie,  as  she  threatened,  asked  your  leave  to  dedicate  her 
new  novel  to  you  ?  She  says  that  your  encouragement  has  been 
such  a  great  help  to  her  in  her  writing.  The  title  of  the  novel, 
on  the  dedication  page  of  which  she  proposes  to  print  your  name, 
is  *  A  Tribute  of  Tears.'  When  she  told  me  that  you  had  en- 
couraged her  to  write,  I  felt  disposed  to  say,  *  Richard  is  too  wise 
to  encourage  a  woman  to  do  anything.'  In  Minnie's  absence  and 
by  her  leave,  I  repair  rather  often  to  Lower  Berkeley  Street  and 
sit  in  the  nursery  with  the  small  boys.  And  here  is  Dicky's 
description  of  his  first  flash  of  lightning  and  first  thimder  clap : 
*  I  saw  an  angel  go  into  Heaven,  and  bang  the  door  after  it.' 
(Mrs.  Vivian  says,  *  The  child  never  said  anything  of  the  sort.  It's 
just  one  of  Minnie's  second  rate  literary  ideas.') 

It  is  very,  very  late,  '  The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set 
on  fire,'  and  I  am  cold  and  tired.     So  good-bye  for  now. 
Your  loving  sister, 

St.  Elizabeth  (not  of  Hungary,  not  of  Portugal, 

but  of  Hans  Place). 
Not  your  saint,  your  sinner. 

Thursday  morning. — I  open  my  letter  to    tell  you  that 
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Trelawney  has  just  sauntered  in  with  an  air  of  perfect  unconcern. 
It  was  Turnbull,  not  Harry,  alas,  who  opened  the  door  to  him. 

XXI. 

From  Sir  Richard  Etchinfjhamy  Tolcfirne,  to  Miss 

Elizabeth  Etchingham, 

Dear  and  Mrcn  tried  Lady  Sister, — She  is  a  little  goose ; 
little,  because  her  age  gives  her  the  privilege  of  that  mild  and 
endearing  diminutive ;  if  she  were  five  years  older  she  would  be 
a  great  goose.  If  she  likes  no  one  else  better — and  I  see  nothing 
to  show  that  she  does — it  may  come  right  yet,  with  patience  and 
leaving  alone.  Acting  on  your  hint,  I  have  sent  an  invitation  in 
due  form  to  I^ura.  If  she  accepts,  I  must  invent  some  new  form 
of  the  old  Eton  *  Friday  fever,'  when  Friday  was  the  heavy  day 
of  the  week,  with  every  one  from  sixth  form  to  lower  division 
{i.e,  of  fifth  form)  doing  the  same  seventy  lines  of  Horace :  and 
there  was  something  in  that  old  fashion  of  taking  our  classics  in 
good  lumps,  as  I  think  I  said  on  some  occasion  a  while  ago. 
But,  as  you  wisely  observe,  I^ura  will  not  accept.  I  should  like 
to  see  her  try  *  Christian  Science,'  of  which  the  Christianity  is 
even  more  obscure  to  me  than  the  science.  I  understand  it  to 
consist  in  believing  very  hard  tliat  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  you ;  and  when  there  is  nothing  the  matter,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  people  who  have  nothing  else  to  do,  I  do  not  doubt 
it  may  be  an  excellent  way. 

Also  part  of  their  scheme  is  to  believe  that  matter  is  nothing, 
a  doctrine  of  which  the  Christian  Scientists  appear  to  suppose 
themselves  the  first  inventors — they  are  only  some  few  thousand 
years  late.  This  may  seem,  if  it  could  prove  anything  for  their 
purpose,  to  prove  too  much.  For  if  your  body  is  nothing  real, 
then  health  and  sickness  are  alike  illusions,  and  an  ache  more  or 
less  in  your  tooth  or  your  stomach  is  merely  indifferent,  and  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  be  well  even  if  it  is  to  cost  you  no  more 
than  the  pains  of  thinking  so.  And  so  forth  in  an  ever-increasing 
tangle  of  absurd  consequences,  if  you  begin  to  converse  with  such 
folk  according  to  the  folly  they  have  confounded  with  a  little 
l)ad  science  and  a  little  even  worse  philosophy.  Speculation 
about  the  remote  or  ultimate  nature  of  things  really  makes  no 
difference  at  all  to  actual  experience.  Stones,  and  my  head,  and 
gravity,  may  be  all  illusions  in  some  sense.    All  the  same,  a  man 
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who  does  not  desire  the  illusion  of  breaking  hia  head  will  keep  up 
the  illusion  of  not  falling  on  etonea.  But  Lord !  to  think  of  the 
jiatroniaing  contempt  the  smallest  Vogi  would  pour  on  these  pale, 
far-off  imitations  of  the  old,  old  Eastern  tricks !  And  of  our  bishops 
confronting  Shiva  with  their  polite  and  reasonable  Aaghcan 
prayers !  The  doctors  seem  to  have  all  their  work  to  do  to  stand 
up  to  him. 

Our  enlightened  brother  Charles  and  Stephen  Leagrave  are 
dosing  me  with  the  latest  wisdom  of  the  West.  The  very  night 
of  their  arrival  Charles  went  off  on  the  iniquity  of  volantary 
schools  (there  being  no  Board  school  at  Clayshott,  and  not  tie 
least  demand  for  one),  and  Stephen  gave  us  a  lecture  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  on  Secondary  Education.  Margaret  nobly  came  to  the 
rescue  by  insisting  thi\t  the  whole  Education  Department  and  all 
the  electors  of  the  Clayshott  division  should  not  deprive  her  of  her 
revenge  on  me  at  piquet.  We  find  it  a  fascinating  game:  it 
seems  more  human  than  whist.  I  could  never  rise  to  the  height 
of  the  men  who  can  play  a  good  hand  at  whist  in  the  Ked  Sea, 
with  a  following  breeze  that  makes  a  dead  calm  on  the  ship,  and 
the  thermometer  steady  at  00',  ^^'ben  I  say  more  human,  I  mean 
that  one  gets  a  more  faithful  image  of  life  in  the  alternation  of 
elder  and  younger  hand,  in  the  power  of  the  lead  to  dominate  the 
adversary's  cards,  and  in  the  chance  of  taking  the  tide  at  the  flood 
and  making  one's  fortune  by  a  judicious  discard.  I  believe,  by 
the  book,  in  very  bold  discarding ;  our  practice,  I  suspect,  would 
be  considered  feeble  and  pottering  by  good  players.  Then  piquet 
is  adventurous,  as  whist  is  not,  and  as  hfe  can  be  in  the  East  at 
any  rate,  and  used  to  be  before  John  Company  came  sweeping  and 
garnishing  and  stickling,  Mrs.  Battle's  way,  for  a  clean  hearth  and 
the  rigour  of  the  game.  What  is  there  in  whist  to  come  near 
the  emotion  of  a  repique,  or  the  fearful  joys  of  manceuvring  to 
gave  a  capot  ?  On  the  subject  of  whitewash  I  partly  sympathise 
with  you  ;  but  I  have  had  a  dose  of  orthodox  festhetics  too,  and 
am  crushed. 

Leagrave  is  what  they  call  a  good  fellow,  but  I  fail  to  get  any 
satisfaction  from  him.  He  is  educated:  doth  he  not  serve  My 
Lords  who  educate  us  ?  and  they  can  pick  and  choose  their  servants 
among  the  best  University  men.  He  is  trained  and  able ;  he  can 
write  a  neat  and  perspicuous  minute.  He  is  always  ready  when 
wanted,  never  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say,  and  what  he  says  it 
mostly  appropriate  and   never   absurd;  gQod-tempered,  an  easy 
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companion,  altogether  a  desirable  and  eafe  naember  of  a  party  or 
an  eicureion ;  active  enough  too,  short  of  competing  with  younger 
men.  I  believe  he  has  done  some  respectable  mountaineering 
within  the  last  few  Eeasons.  And  yet  I  6nd  myeelf  asking,  Where 
is  the  real  man  ?  or  even,  Is  there  any  real  man  ?  There  is  some- 
thing he  wants;  perhaps,  morally  and  figuratively  speaking,  it  is 
a  good  shaking.  If,  now,  he  had  been  sent,  to  hunt  dacoits  in 
Burma  instead  of  analysing  school  returns,  or  whatever  else  he 
does  in  Whitehall,  he  might  have  grown  in  some  directions.  Or 
if  it  should  occur  to  a  young  woman  to  think  him  a  real  man, 
perhaps,  on  the  principle  of  your  Christian  Scientists,  it  might 
make  him  so.  But  then  I  don't  see  how,  at  best,  it  could  make 
him  more  real  than  the  young  woman  herself ;  and  I  should  hardly 
expect  the  young  woman  who  takee  a  fancy  to  JIaster  Stephen  to 
be  of  the  most  real  sort. 

Meanwhile,  our  neighbour  Square  (not  old  Mr.  Square,  but 
his  son,  who  is  active  in  promoting  local  good  works)  had  got 
wind  somehow  of  Leagrave  being  a  man  of  letters,  and  caught 
him  to  give  a  lecture  on  English  poetry  at  the  Little  Buckland 
Working  Men's  Club.  Charles  pleaded  multitude  of  correspon- 
dence and  arranging  meetings  in  Dampshire — when  he  leaves 
this  it  is  for  the  final  campaign — and  Minnie  could  do  no  less 
than  stay  to  help  him,  >So  Margaret  and  Leagrave  and  I  jumbled 
down  to  the  fat  pastures  of  Little  Buckland,  which  we  half  envy 
and  half  despise,  and  Leagrave  held  forth  in  the  orthodox  modern 
manner  on  modern  poets.  He  left  one  the  impression,  though  he 
never  said  so,  that  Wordsworth  is  antediluvian,  Tennyson  obsolete, 
Browning  uncouth,  and  the  history  practically  begins,  for  this 
generation,  with  Rossetti,  being  continued  even  unto — Mr. 
Biggleswade,  of  whom  he  spoke  with  apparently  sincere  respect. 
The  only  thing  the  audience  seemed  to  care  for  was  a  piece  of 
Kipling,  which  he  introduced  in  a  sort  of  rather  deprecating  way, 
aa  if  not  sure  whether  it  was  good  form  or  not  (by  the  way,  I  am 
bound  to  say  he  reads  well  enough).  Slost  of  it  was  received  with 
a  respectful  desire  for  instruction,  and  assumption  that  what  he 
said  must  be  all  right :  and  those  who  preach  week-day  sermons 
surely  need  not  complain  of  being  treated  no  worse  than  the 
parson.  What  really  bored  them,  being,  then  and  there,  entirely 
puzzling  to  them,  was  a  passage  he  had  evidently  taken  special 
pains  with,  about  Omar  Kbayydm  and  Orientalism,  and  the  re- 
^tions  of  Easteni  and  Western  mind,     I  listened  with  a  grim 
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inwwd  chackle,  knowing  that  the  yoting  man's  father,  the  Colonel, 
Tho  does  not  j^etend  to  be  literaiy,  coold  hnvt  told  him,  if  hfl 
had  the  wit  to  avow  his  ignorance  and  ask,  some  things  a  good 
deal  more  to  the  pcnnt  on  that  EnbjecL 

And  so  vote  of  thanks  to  lecturer  for  most  interesting  lectnre, 
to  worth;  chairman  for  jwesiding  (they  had  made  me  take  the 
chair),  and  oor  part;  back  up  the  bill,  feeling  virtuoas  and  rather 
empty.  Leagiare  wanted  to  eonvert  ns  to  eome  of  his  new  little 
poets — most  we  not  admit  a  delicately  forent  pa^ion  in  Haiteaa 
Ledache's  ballads  ?  '  Margaret,'  said  I,  '  what  vas  that  opinion 
somebody  gave  na  of  Hmtean  Ledache?  I  never  read  him.' 
'  Oh  yee,'  answered  Maigaret,  with  a  shade  of  hesitation,  '  was  it 
Jem  ?  No,  it  was  Mr,  Shipley.  He  said  the  creature  was  fit — 
yes,  JQst  fit  to  pat  in  Rndyard  KipUng's  pipe,  and  bad  tobacco  at 
that.'  Le^^ve  tried  the  attack  at  another  point  by  daitning 
recognition — an  adequate  thongh  not  extravagant  recognition — 
for  the  speculative  charm  of  Eion  Versine  and  the  intellectual 
frankness  of  Biggleswade,'  his  latest  '  Omarians.'  This  was  too 
much.  'They  have  not  enough  stuff  among  them.'  I  protested, 
'  to  make  a  clout  for  the  left  shoe  of  old  FitzGerald,  whom  vonr 
father  and  I  knew  by  heart  in  India  before  they  were  born.'  So 
Stephen  Leagrave  and  I  don't  agree  on  the  most  modem  poets : 
we  don't  qaarrel,  neither,  for  he  is  well  bred. 

Charle?.  for  all  I  can  see,  is  organising  a  certain  defeat  for 
himself,  but  I  know  nothing  of  election  tactics. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Richard. 

P.S. — You  may  discount  what  I  have  been  saying  about 
Stephen  L.  to  any  reasonable  extent.  Strike  oflf  from  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent,  if  you  like.  The  confident  polish  of  the  home 
official  has  a  peculiar  effect  in  rubbing  us  old  Indians  the  wrong 
way.  Stephen  is  a  scholar,  and  not  pig-headed  when  you  reason 
with  him.  I  have  just  made  him  admit  that  one  of  Tennyson's 
later  minor  poems,  a  pretty  late  one,  which  I  fancy  the  general 
public  never  cared  for,  is  as  absolute  a  piece  of  workmanship  as 
can  be  found  in  any  modem  author  for  language,  verse,  and 
felicity,  and  that  no  other  man  could  have  done  it.  Now  a 
which  it  is,  and  you  may  take  three  gu  i|||||H^^  ~ 
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XXII. 

Froyn  Miss  Elizabeth  Etchingham,  83  Haiis  Place, 
to  Sir  Richard  Etchingham,  Tolcarne, 

Good  morning,  Dickory.  How  do  you  find  yourself  to-day  ? 
Well,  I  trust.  You  need  never  trouble  to  be  ill,  thank  you. 
Illness  is  a  grave  fiault  and  one  it  would  go  against  my  con- 
science to  tolerate  in  you  for  a  moment  unless  it  gave  me  the 
chance  of  keeping  my  hand  in  as  sick  nurse.  And  of  me  in  that 
capacity  jou  had  best  beware.  I  should  treat  you  very  harshly, 
forcing  a  new-old  book  upon  you  every  day  and  refusing,  without 
consulting  the  patient,  all  garden-party  invitations  that  the 
Bucklands  might  afford.  Ordination  only  should  compel  male 
attendance  at  a  garden-party.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  sown 
broadcast  smile — pathetic  almost  in  its  want  of  focus  and  con- 
centration— which  the  typical  clergy  assume  at  a  garden-party  ? 

Why  are  tiresome  Mrs.  Mammon  people  even  yet  more  tiresome 
and  impossible  when  under  a  tree  than  when  under  a  roof  ?  Is 
failure  to  adjust  themselves  to  environment  at  the  root  of  it  ?  And 
does  a  garden  full  of  women  in  garden-party  attire  vaguely  express- 
ing admiration  for  their  hostess's  shrubberies  and  flower-beds  make 
you  long  to  hybernate  ?  It  does  me.  First  Person  Bepresented  : 
'  What  a  charming  effect :  pink  geranium  and  white  viola.  I  wish 
my  gardener,  &c.,  &c.'  Second  Person  Represented  (languidly  and 
with  eyes  at  the  back  of  her  head,  as  otherwise  the  charming 
effect  has  not  come  into  her  line  of  vision) :  *  Very,  very  charming. 
Mrs.  Bowanbore  has  such  exquisite  taste.  Everything  is  so  per- 
fectly kept.  (With  sudden  vivacity)  Oh,  Mrs.  Bowanbore,  we 
were  just  sayiug,  &c.,  &c.'  Richard,  how  deadly,  deadly  dull  to  hear 
people  applaud  what  they  don't  admire.  Please  I  will  fall  asleep 
and  dream  of  something  real  till  they  have  quite  done. 

Would  you  have  me  try  Christian  Science  upon  Laura's  huffs 
or  upon  her  rheumatic  gout — which,  however,  she  now  says  is  not 
rheumatic  gout  at  all  but  neuritis — *  A  far  more  likely  complaint 
for  me  to  suffer  from,  Elizabeth,  after  all  this  strain.'  I  don't 
think   Christian   Science  moves   huffy   temper.     The   prefacing 

formula  of  huffy   folk    is   *I    am  not  annoyed,   but    still ' 

The  persistent  disavowal  of  annoyance  according  to   Christian 

iL^^ficienee  doctrine  should  dispel  it,  whilst  in  reality  the  disavowal 

to    feed    the    distemper.      Mrs.   Vivian's    friend,   Lady 

e  Mure,  has,  I  admit,  bettered  her  state  by  conversion. 
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A  forlorn,  kind,  barkbonelesa  creature  of  the  sort  only  comfortable 
under  a  deepotic  form  of  govemroent,  after  that  very  decisive  and 
dlightly  tjmnnictti  Mr.  Mure  died  she  drifted  aimlessly  till  a 
Chrintiftn  Scientist  took  her  in  tow.  When  her  husband  bad  no 
fiirthiT  use  for  hft  services  she  was  thrown  out  of  work,  poor  eonl. 
(Maud  Mure  carries  the  rebutting  of  her  mother's  good  ofGced  to 
tbc  point  of  seeming  to  resent  Lady  Clementine's  existence.) 
And  what  ezcuse  in  the  way  of  vagaries  and  depression  of  spirit 
U  not  to  be  made  for  the  unemployed  ?  The  old  divine  who  said 
he  had  known  a  man  come  home  in  high  spirits  from  s  funen) 
mfrely  because  he  had  had  the  management  of  it,  had  the  rare 
gift  of  seeing  cause  and  effect.  A  fanatical  culte  ia  essential  to 
the  happiness  of  women  like  Lady  Clementine.  Those  of  her 
t^pe  and  of  an  earlier  generation  found  comfort,  I  imagine,  in 
iittJng  under  Kvangelical  clergymen  and  strewing  tracts  on  the 
efficacy  of  i>niyer  in  paltry  mundane  matters.  (How  aggressivelv 
determined  to  have  their  own  way  with  Fate  some  folk  are.) 
For  the  derivation  of  the  term  Christian  Science,  I  give  you  Mrs. 
Vivian's  explanation  :  '  They  call  it  Christian  Science  though  it's 
neither  ficientific  nor  Christian,  because  two  negatives  make  an 
iiffinnative,' 

liut  now  to  business.  You  were  always  obliging,  and  may  I 
a»k  you  to  do  just  one  commission  for  me  ?  Box  your  own  ears, 
dear  (not  brutally).  That  postscript  to  your  last  letter  can't  go 
unpunished.  Had  you  told  me  to  guess  by  word  of  mouth  and 
while  I  could  drag  the  riddle's  solution  from  you  after  five  minutes 
suspense,  I  should  liave  looked  upon  it  as  a  trial  of  patience.  But 
to  be  told  by  post  to  guess,  and  left  for  days  to  seethe  in  torment- 
ing perplexity,  I  could  not  have  believed  it  of  you,  and  the  deed 
throws  a  new  and  lurid  light  upon  your  character.  And  to  treat 
me  so,  for  whom  you  profess  a  very  especial  kindness.  Uea\-en 
defend  those  whom  you  do  not  pretend  to  favour.  That  they  may 
die  before  they  meet  you  will  be  my  prayer.  And  the  expense,  too, 
to  which  you  put  nie.  \Va  have  no  Tennyson  here,  and  curiosity 
drove  me  to  the  bookseller  and  brought  me  back  again  the  richer 
by  a  fat  emerald-green  volume,  and  the  poorer  by  Ts.  6rf.  He- 
fund  the  money,  please.  Not  that  I  meant  to  guess.  Canny 
folk,  like  your  si&ter,  not  only  never  sign  anonymous  letters,  but 
never  guess  without  sufficient  evidence  for  the  forming  of  i 
correct  opinion.  It  was  Goethe,  I  believe,  who  said  that  m 
have  very  weak  ideas  about  poetry  and  think  of  nothing  bi 
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feelings  and  the  words  and  the  verses.  I  would  not  for  the  world 
put  the  dead  in  the  wrong — an  even  baser  treachery  than  speak- 
ing ill  of  the  dead — and  I  should  be  sorry  for  Goethe's  verdict  to 
find  itself  challenged  by  any  brilliant  poetical  criticism  of  mine. 
So  take  notice  that  I  oflFer  what  comes  as  proof,  not  confutation, 
of  Goethe's  dictum. 

The  Tenny;3on  poems,  latterly  published,  that  I  think  I  like 
best  are,  the  *  Hymn  to  the  Sun,'  with  which  ends  *  Akbar's 
Dream '  (write  a  life  of  your  friend  Akbar  yourself),  *  Silent 
Voices,'  and  *  ICarly  Spring.'  Don't  you  think  the  *  Hymn  to  the 
Sun '  exquisite  ?  It  seems  to  me  bom,  not  made,  and  excellence 
of  workmanship  or  workmanship  at  all  is  not  suggested  by  it.  If 
we  can  separate  the  thought  and  the  phrase,  has  not  phrasing 
failed  to  go  as  far  as  felicity  of  phrasing  can  ?  The  two  should 
be  indissoluble — the  word  the  only  complete  manifestation  of  the 
thought ;  as  a  snowdrop  can  be  only  manifested  in  the  form  of  a 
snowdrop,  a  rose  in  the  form  of  a  rose. 

On  Stephen's  return  to  London  I  will  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge's  *  Friend  of  the  wise  and  teacher  of  the 
good,'  I  may  not  get  Stephen  to  endorse  Matthew  Arnold's 
eulogy,  but  I  will  make  him  admit  here  and  there  a  measure  of 
beauty  which  brings  Wordsworth  near  Shakespeare.  There  is  one 
thing,  though,  for  which  I  don't  forgive  Wordsworth.  The 
sonnet — *  Why  art  Thou  Silent,'  that  enshrines  the  lovely 
imagery  of  '  a  forsaken  bird's  nest  filled  with  snow,'  should  come 
from  a  man  to  a  woman,  or  a  woman  to  a  man.  Not  from  man 
to — I  suppose — Coleridge. 

But  who  can  throw  a  stone  at  Stephen  if  he  has  passed  Words- 
worth by  ?  The  days  don't  grow  longer,  and  the  roll  of  poet 
names  does.  Further  than  ever  removed  are  the  times  '  When  all 
found  readers  who  could  find  a  rhyme.'  Paid  readers  will  soon 
be  a  necessity  and  Msecenas  will  subsidise  his  protSgS,  not  to  pro- 
duce verse,  but  to  read  his  patron's.  As  to  quality,  for  another 
Golden  Age  of  Literature  shall  we  have  to  wait  for  another  Age 
of  Calamity  ?  Does  the  Tree  of  Letters  need  a  winter,  a  black 
frost,  a  severe  check,  a  stem  repression?  The  reign  of  Mary 
came  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  triumphal  Elizabethan 
days  followed  the  days  of  persecution,  which  drove  many  scholars 
out  of  the  kingdom  and  made  the  pursuit  of  learning  dangerous 
to  those  at  home*  Were  a  law  passed  making  death  the  punish- 
ment of  publication,  or  even  composition,  on  the  law's  repeal — 
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perhaps   sooner  —  we  might  again  get    something    Bupremelr 
poetic. 

Stephen  improves  on  acquaintance,  and  it  looks  as  if  a  quite 
real  young  woman,  Blanche  Vivian,  takes  sufficient  interest  in 
him  to  shake  him  into  activity.  Blanche  is  delightful — firaDk  ud 
unaffected  as  a  pleasant  boy,  and  yet  not  a  hoyden.  I  can't  agree 
with  Mrs.  Carstairs  in  her  condemnation  of  the  young  girl  of  the 
present  day  and  her  pastimes.  I  would  rather  see,  as  moie 
hygienic,  time  spent  in  cycling  and  playing  hockey  than  spent  in 
painting  china  tiles  and  playing  the  piano — sheer  waste  of  eneigy 
when  there  is  no  prospect  of  excelling  in  paint-box  or  piano  work. 

To  return  to  Stephen,  ihtit  fainSant  manner  of  his  is,  I  think, 
a  pose,  and  he  schools  himself  to  indifference.  He  does  not  lack 
grit,  and  if  some  pretty  stories  cherished  by  Colonel  Leagrave  of 
his  school  days  tell  truly,  he  has  pluck  enough  to  be  no  disgrace 
to  his  *for  valour'  decorated  father.  And  I  like  his  oomtesy. 
*  Know,  dear  brother,  that  Courtesy  is  one  of  the  qualities  of  God 
Himself,  who,  of  His  Courtesy  giveth  His  sun  and  His  rain  to  the 
just  and  the  unjust ;  and  Courtesy  is  the  sister  of  Charity,  the 
which  quencheth  hate  and  keepeth  love  alive.* 

While  looking  into  Maeterlinck  I  was  reminded  by  his  chapter 
on  silence  of  the  story  given  in  the  *  Fioretti,'  of  King  Louis  and 
Brother  Giles.  When  King  Louis  met  Brother  Giles  the  two  spoke 
not  the  one  to  the  other,  but  knelt  down  and  embraced  with  *  signs 
of  love  and  tenderness.'  And  when  the  Brothers  upbraided  Brother 
Giles  for  discourtesy  in  having  refrained  from  good  words,  he 
answered  that  looking  on  each  other's  hearts  they  read  each  other 
far  better  than  had  they  spoken  with  their  mouths,  and  soaght 
with  the  weakness  of  human  speech  to  show  forth  in  words  the 
feelings  of  the  heart.  But  in  what  Maeterlinck  says  of  silence, 
etiquette  and  habit  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  I  dare  to  be 
silent  whilst  watching  Enticknap's  potting  operations,  nor  feel  as 
if  without  a  frantic  wrench  and  sj)eedy  flight  by  the  vehicle  of 
speech  we  should  find  ourselves  on  the  threshold  of  *  the  great 
kingdom  of  the  dead,'  or  a  realm  mystic  as  Omar  Khayy&m  verse. 
Possibly  though,  Enticknap  on  such  occasions  is  not  equally  un- 
moved, and,  in  his  queer  guttural  sounds  and  half-articnlate 
expression  of  disgust  at  the  cussedness  of  things,  we  have  his 
efforts  to  escape  from  the  uncanniness  fast  closing  him  in. 

Do  you  know  Archbishop  »Secker*s  first  rule  of  conversation^ 
silence  ? 
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Colonel  Newton  is  making  his  cure  at  Carlsbad,  and  I  can't 
help  wishing  he  might  continue  the  process  till  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  Alice,  unmolested,  has  gathered  herself  together  more 
or  less.  She  mobilised  her  forces  sufficiently  to  dine  with  us  last 
night.  She  still  looks  young,  and  she  still  looks  as  if  it  were 
possible  that  life  might  have  something  better  to  give  her  than 
the  power  of  enduring  distress.  Mr.  Shipley,  for  the  time  being, 
has  taken  up  his  abode  with  her,  and  the  plan  works  well.  I 
think  she  would  be  glad  for  him  to  marry,  although  his  marriage 
would  take  him  from  her  to  a  certain  extent.  The  other  day  she 
was  saying  that  she  wished  he  might  find  himself  a  wife  if  only  he 
found  the  right  woman — *  someone  who  would  care  for  him  most 
for  what  is  best  in  him,  though  his  merits  might  interfere  with 
social  success  and  the  amassing  of  riches.'  Alice  admires  excel- 
lence— admires  it  far  more  than  she  admires  the  diamonds  with 
which  Colonel  Newton,  when  first  they  were  .married,  stored  an 
iron  safe  of  dungeon-like  proportions.  She  has  never  learnt  to 
endure  the  way  he  ill-uses  his  dogs  and  bullies  his  subordinates. 
I  found  her  once  crying  over  the  parting  with  her  dog.  I  asked 
her  why  she  sent  him  away.  '  Because  Hubert  kicks  him  when 
he  is  out  of  humour  with  me/  she  said.  Colonel  Newton  used  to 
think  to  allay  her  indignation  with  presents,  and  now  the  presents 
have  ceased,  and  I  think  she  is  glad  of  it.  (Wlio  is  it  who  said 
'  Death,  alone  of  all  the  gods,  loves  not  a  gift '  ?) 

I^ura  is  happily  occupied  in  finding  reasons  for  not  accepting 
your  invitation  to  Tolcame.  Certainly,  at  her  rate  of  travel-pre- 
paration progress,  if  we  mean  to  cross  the  Border  any  day  this 
month,  we  must  before  going  north  turn  neither  south,  east,  nor 
west.  She  is  one  of  the  people  who  prepare  and  provide  for 
every  possible  contingency,  and  to  avoid  minutes  of  trifling  dis- 
comfort, spend  hours  in  painful  precautionary  measures.  Harry, 
whilst  admitting  that  camel-corps  business  is  child's  play  com- 
pared to  the  getting  of  Laura  from  I^ondon  to  Edinburgh,  bids 
me  bear  in  mind  that  Ijand-Transport  has  been  acknowledged 
by  high  authority  to  be  a  most  difficult  question.  He  tells  me 
that  in  view  of  the  coming  campaign  he  feels  bound  to  remind 
us  that  it  is  thought  nnadvisable  for  a  convoy  to  occupy  more 
than  one  mile  of  road,  which  would  allow  it  to  consist  of  from  60 
to  180  wagons.  'And  on  no  account  forget  that  if  oxen  are 
worked  in  larger  companies  than  80  wagons  you  will  find  yourself 
in  grazing  difficulties,  Elizabeth.    Leave  your  pack  elephants  un- 
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dUturbed  if  possible  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  daily.  Remember  Uut 
Blake,  when  loaded  up  by  I^aura,  will  take  about  as  much  room 
as  four  loaded  camels.  Send  Blair  and  Atholl  if  sick  or  wounded 
along  the  line  of  Communication  as  quickly  as  poBsible  to  the 
Base,"  &Q.,  itc,  &c.  He  recommends  Sire.  Carstairs  for  Intelli- 
gence Department  work,  since  there  is  nothing  sanguine  about 
her  disposition,  it  being  rather  of  that  calm  and  distrustful  ordet 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  most  efficaeious  for  sncb  employ- 
ment. He  promisefi,  too,  a  list  of  necessaries.  The  ne>ces£aTiet 
to  include  hand  hatchets,  felling  axes,  lashing  ropes,  shovels, 
crowbars,  &c.,  &c.  In  discoursing  after  this  fashion  he  amiu» 
himself,  then  he  strokes  Trelawney's  coat  meditatively,  and,  poor 
Harry,  sighs.    He  is  taking  his  repulse  to  heart. 

I  shall  be  thankful,  as  far  as  the  background  goes,  to  get  amy 
from  IjondoD.  The  long,  hot  days  in  London  are  very  long  and 
hot,  and  when  Pan  sleeps  there  is  no  hush  of  omnibuses.  I  hope 
that  change  of  air  will  do  Laura  good.  She  has  iinfortuoately  for 
herself  lost  her  voice,  and  so,  when  she  is  huffed,  we  dou't  hear 
much  about  it :  a  state  of  affairs  Harry  likens  to  artillery  without 
ammunition.  Since  Laura's  dumbness  supervened,  Admiral  Tiden- 
ham,  whom  previously  I  had  on  her  behalf  cultivated,  is  unavail- 
able as  a  safety-valve.  I  thought  there  was  no  safer  harbouiage 
for  her  lamentations  and  grievances  than  Admiral  Tidenbam's  ear- 
trumpet.  She  tempered  them  for  transmission  by  ear-tmmpeU 
(You  can't  with  easy  grace  accuse  those  of  your  own 
household  of  heinous  offences  down  an  ear-trumpet.)  Adminl 
Tidenham  is  a  kind  old  fellow,  and  his  talk  of  armoured  cruisoa, 
food  supply  in  war,  Kussian  naval  expenditure,  offends  no  one 
that  I  know  but  Charles.  Sir  Augustus,  rumours  report,  is  at 
Pam  pes  ford -Koyal,  and  contemplating  alterations  of  the  house.  If 
ever  there  was  a  dweUing  deserving  of  the  house  agents'  objection- 
able term  of  mansion,  I  feel  it  is  Pam  pes  ford-Royal. 

Rumour  says  that  Mr.  Kiggleswade  is  now  at  Oxbridge^  fThe 
Gainawortbys  are  his  despised  relations.)  If  Cynthia  sees  him. 
his  rather  impertinent  attentions  may,  by  force  of  contrast,  do 
Harry  a  good  turn.  'Put  your  mind  at  rest;  j-ou  have  made 
it  plain  to  me  that  you  have  no  prejudice  against  sin,  and  you 
may  as  well  let  the  subject  drop,'  Jlrs.  "\"ivian  told  him  when 
last  I  saw  them  together,  '  I  see  from  the  publisher's  adrertise- 
ments  that  you  are  in  eruption  again,'  she  went  on  to  say,  and 
.further  informed  him  that  she  thought  she  preferred  the  Elia- 
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betban  *  frankness '  to  his.  *  Yours,  you  see,  Vicar  (the  Vicar  form 
of  address  she  knows  is  abhorrent  to  him),  seems  an  anachronism, 
and  theirs  was  in  keeping  with  the  manners  of  the  age.  The 
coarseness  of  their  verse  and  sports  and  jokes,  Hugo  Ennismore 
says,  tallied.'  Before  be  appeared  upon  the  scene  she  had  told 
me  that  the  title  of  his  new  volume  is  '  Love  in  a  Mist,'  and  she 
wished  there  was  more  mist. 

What  you  say  makes  me  disposed  to  learn  piquet.  I  have 
gone  the  length  of  looking  into  the  book  of  the  game,  and  the 
"first  rules  I  came  across  were  those  that  I  wish  Providence  had 
adopted  when  framing  the  rules  of  life :  '  Cards  accidentally 
dropped  may  be  retaken/  *  If  the  cards  are  dealt  wrongly  the 
error  may  be  rectified  before  either  player  has  taken  up  his  hand.' 
The  following  would  tie  the  hands  And  tongues  of  meddlers  and 
busybodies:  *A  bystander  calling  attention  to  any  error  or 
oversight  and  thereby  aflfecting  the  score,  may  be  called  upon  to 
pay  all  stakes  and  debts  of  the  player  whose  interest  he  has 
prejudicially  aflFected.*  Poor  Mrs.  Carstairs,  poor  coimtless  old 
women,  were  this  rule  of  piquet  the  rule  of  human  existence.  To 
bim  who  hath  to  him  shall  be  given,  &c.,  seems  the  idea  of  piquet 
as  of  life.     Is  piquet  the  sword-game,  do  you  think  ? 

At  last,  at  Alice  Newton's  bidding,  I  have  read  *  The  Secret 
Rose.'  Owing  to  your  brotherly  munificence  I  am  the  owner  of 
sundry  Indian  necklaces,  strings  of  cut  and  uncut,  many-hued 
stones.  If  among  these  I  threw  a  tassel  or  two  of  seed-pearls,  of 
gold-dust,  of  amber,  of  jade,  of  crystal,  as  much,  Sir,  as  you  will ; 
if  to  these  I  added  a  raven's  feather  and  the  feather  of  a  swan,  '  a 
lily  pale,'  a  damask  rose  (crimson),  a  sprig  of  funeral  yew ;  and  if 
then  I  could  dream  of  a  rainbow  reflected  in  silver  mirror  and 
stars  reflected  in  cypress-circled  pool,  I  should  get  the  feeling 
that  I  had  read  *  The  Secret  Kose.'  You  would  esteem  the  curse 
of  Hanrahan  the  Red.  I  quite  enter  into  the  sentiment  of  it  and 
the  insufficient  reasons  for  the  various  damnations  please  me.  In 
certain  moods  I  feel  disposed  to  call  down  fire  from  Heaven  and 
consume  someone,  because  in  my  mind's  eye  I  always  see  her  in 
a  bonnet  of  a  certain  hue,  or  upon  another  because,  when  I  am 
impatient  to  be  gone,  he  is  rather  longer  over  his  dinner  than  is 
a  dog. 

Which  day  do  you  come  to  London  ?  It  must  be  before  we 
go.  Don*t  let  us  have  for  stage  directions  again.  Exit  Elizabeth, 
Enter  Sir  Richard.     I  really  mvst  see  yon,  and  there  are  plans  to 
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discuss.  The  present  situation  ia  untenable,  and  somebody  most 
retire  or  show  a  change  of  front.  But  I  won't  give  an  opinion  in 
family  conclave  lill  I  have  heard  yours,  Harry  says,  '  Chuck  the 
whole  thing  uj),'  by  which  he  means  ■  chuck  up '  Hans  Place,  and 
he  speaks  of  a  flat  at  Albert  Gate  or  in  Sloaue  Gardens  for  the 
two  of  us,  or  if  alone,  his  old  quarters  in  Duke  Street.  I  being 
partly  responsibli]!  for  the  rent  of  this  house,  whicli  we  took 
on  a  seven-four  teen -twenty- one  years'  lease  (Laura  seemed  to 
wish  the  future  to  be  a  fixture  as  far  as  we  could  make  it  one),  I 
am  not  free  to  leave  with  a  month's  notice.  We  might  let  the 
house.  Houses  do  let  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  Laura  coold 
put  herself  and  Cynthia  into  a  smaller  dwelling-place  if  she  would. 
Aunt  Jane  Bays,  '  You  and  dear  Harry  have  always  a  home  in 
Chester  Square.'  But  nothing  would  induce  Harry  to  go  there. 
Aunt  Jane  is  very  kind,  but  her  sympathy  and  partisanship 
have  of  late  become  rather  too  marked  for  the  preservation 
of  peace.  Since  her  talebearing  old  maid  learnt  from  Blake 
that 'her  ladyship  wants  so  much  waiting  on  that  she  can't  do 
Miss  Etchingham  justice,'  Aunt  Jane's  bearing  ia  that  of  the 
benevolent  aunt  of  a  Cinderella  ill-treated  by  a  stepmother.  *  Dear 
Elizabeth  was  always  used  to  this  and  that,'  she  tells  Laura 
pointedly,  and  Laura  in  consequence  no  longer  considers  Aunt 
Jane  in  need  of  a  champion,  and  shamefully  neglected  by  every 
member  of  the  family  but  herself. 

Now  write  '  befoTe  three  suns '  and  tell  me  which  is  your 
Tennyson  poem,  and  let  the  letter  he  a  'best  selected'  letter. 
Those  letters  that  can  be  read  aloud  to  Laura  or  carried  round 
to  Chester  Square  ate  nothing  very  much  to  me.  I  like  the 
letters  from  jou  that  I  understand,  but  which, did  they  fall  into 
the  enemy'iS  or  the  uninitiated's  hands,  would  provoke  the  enemy 
or  uninitiated  to  say  in  irritated  accents, '  What  in  the  world  is  all 
this  about?'  A  letter,  not  of  commerce,  should  hut  be  possible 
from  its  .=ender  to  its  recipient,  and  should  bear  the  impress  of 
both  like  a  gift. 

Farewell,  Dickory,  'Yours  in  that  which  no  waters  can 
quench,  no  time  forget,  nor  distance  wear  away,' 

Elizabeth. 

P.S, — Blair  and  Atholl  Lave  not  been  quite  themselves,  but 
are  now  convalescent.  They  send  jou  a  message;  'In  thought 
we  gently  ruffle  ourselves  against  Sir  Kichard's  hand.'    Trelawney, 
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cat  of  niy  heart,  on  hearing  this,  and  not  to  be  outdone  in  dutiful 
affection,  said,  *  When  I  think  of  Sir  Bichard  I  purr  involuntarily. 

XXIII. 

From  Sir  Richard  EtchiTighaTn,  Tolcame,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 

Etchhighavif  83  Hans  Place, 

IVIy  dear  Elizabeth, — Speak  not  of  garden  parties,  or  rather 
do,  for  Mrs.  Follett  is  much  comforted  by  your  opinion  of  them. 
Last  week  she  was  set  upon  in  intervals  of  tea  and  croquet,  within 
about  half  an  hour,  by  six  other  clergymen's  wives,  who  wanted  to 
know  exactly  why  that  excellent  young  man  Mr.  Weekes  had  gone 
away  ;  likewise  Mr.  FoUett's  opinions  on  ritual.  She  gave  them 
six  different  and  wildly  inconsistent  answers,  and  hopes  they  will 
be  edified  when  they  compare  notes. 

We  agree  pretty  well  about  Tennyson's  latest  poems,  I  think. 
Bat  the  one  I  had  in  mind  is  not  of  that  set ;  it  dates  from  several 
years  before.  I  mean  the  lines  to  Virgil  written  at  the  request  of 
the  Mantuans.  (Stephen  Leagrave  must  needs  write  Vergil  with 
an  6.  I  will  not  alter  a  name  fixed  in  English  literature  for  cen- 
turies, because  the  true  Latin  form  has  turned  out  to  be  Vergilius, 
any  more  than  I  will  write  Muhammad  for  Mahomet  or  Quran  for 
Koran  when  I  am  writing  English.)  There  is  to  my  thinking  no 
more  perfect  example  of  Tennyson's  mature  art.  A  novel  and  im- 
pressive metrical  form,  which  would  alone  have  gone  far  to  make  a 
new  poet's  reputation,  is  the  least  of  its  perfections.  It  is  full  of 
Virgilian  scholarship  and  exquisite  Virgilian  echoes,  and  there  are 
lines  in  it  which  for  pure  harmony  cannot  be  surpassed  even  in 
*  Lycidas.'  This,  for  example,  which  I  see  people  are  beginning 
to  use  as  a  quotation : 

All  the  charm  of  all  the  Mnses 

often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word. 

Still  more  choice,  perhaps,  is  this : 

Summers  of  the  snakeless  meadow, 
unlaborious  earth  and  oarless  sea. 

And  then  the  delicate  conceit  of  the  Italian  form  brought  in  at 
the  end ;  something  of  risk  in  it,  if  you  will,  but  such  risk  as  only 
the  consummate  masters  of  language  know  how  to  take  and  use : 

I  salute  thee,  Mantovano, 

I  that  loved  thee  since  mj  day  began, 

Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure 
ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man. 
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Just  so  would  Virgil,  if  called  on  to  celebrate  a  Greek  poet,  ha 
delighted  to  play  with  some  rarely  sounding  Greek  name  like  I 
Actias  Orithyla,  or  close  on  some  fuller  half-exotic  cadence  lil 
that  of  his  wonderful  line — 

armatamque  auro  circumspicit  Oriona* 

Not  that  the  lines  to  Virgil  are  Tennyson's  greatest  work,  < 
in  the  strict  sense  a  great  poem.  But  they  are  a  jewel  of  voii 
manship  in  a  difficult  kind,  absolute  in  its  kind,  and  such  i 
Tennyson  alone,  in  our  time,  could  have  wrought  with  sneh 
combination  of  high  dignity  and  minute  felicity. 

Now  and  then  I  wonder  why  Tennyson  did  not  strive  to  emi 
late  Virgil  and  Milton  in  their  use  of  proper  names  to  omamei 
verse,  l^erhaps  he  felt  that  Milton  had  done  it  in  English  on< 
for  all.  Mr.  Swinburne,  I  suppose,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  I 
knows  Victor  Hugo's  work  intimately,  as  Tennyson  did  not ;  ai 
I  believe  Victor  Hugo  is  the  only  modem  poet  who  has  habitual 
aimed  at  that  sort  of  effect.  It  would  be  unkind  to  ask  31 
Swinburne  whether  he  thinks  Victor  Hugo  succeeded,  as  nnkii 
as  to  ask  us  oldish  fellows,  who  were  carried  oflF  our  legs  by  *  Sod, 
before  Sunrise '  a  quarter  of  a  centxiry  ago,  to  go  back  on  it  n( 
and  pick  out  the  inequalities.  My  own  feeling,  with  submiss* 
to  French  critics,  is  that  Victor  Hugo  did  not  succeed  with  1 
proper  names  on  the  whole.  They  are  imposing  only  by  chane 
he  could  not  handle  them  with  Virgil's  or  Milton's  perfect  choi 
and  sureness,  and  sometimes  he  gives  us  nothing  but  a  ja^ 
breaking  catalogue  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  coupler 
I^econte  de  Lisle  (a  poet  whom  English  scholars  ought  to  1 
better  acquainted  with)  occasionally  gives  signs  that  he  con 
have  achieved  more  in  this  line  if  he  chose.  All  this  witho 
prejudice  to  maintaining  old  father  Hugo's  fame,  in  other  resped 
contra  Tnundinn.  Have  you  still  that  precious,  thumbed,  b 
damped,  bedusted,  pencil- marked,  travel-beaten  volume  of  tl 
*  Lt'gende  des  Siecles,'  in  which  we  read  his  masterpieces  togethei 
I  shall  never  get  so  much  pleasure  from  the  final  ne  varUh 
edition :  the  pieces  are  all  shuffled  about,  as  I  found  the  pictnr 
at  the  rx)uvre,  and  I  can't  lay  my  hand  on  an  old  favourite  will 
out  a  hunt.  But  Lord!  (I  thank  Mr.  Pepys  daily  for  th 
convenient  form  of  breaking  off)  to  think  how  few  English  peop 
know  that  French  poetry  is  a  kingdom  of  itself,  and  richly  worl 
taking  the  trouble  to  enter  into.     Perhaps  M.  Sostand  may  1 
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the   destined   missionary.     So  many  English  folk  have   bought 

*  Cyrano  de  Bergerac '  that  I  suppose  a  good  many  must  be 
reading  it  who  never  read  any  French  verse  before.  And  M. 
Eostand's  verse — leaving  it  to  the  French  critics  to  settle  the 
precise  degree  of  excellence — is  certainly  very  good. 

Maeterlinck,  Maeterlinck,  and  Maeterlinck!  Stephen  Leagrave 
has  been  preaching  him  to  Margaret  and  me.  We  feel  rebellious. 
There  are  pretty  things,  some  fine  ones,  and  Maeterlinck  has 
doubtless  made  a  manner  of  his  own.  But  can  you  believe  that 
this  modem  mysticism  will  come  to  more  than  a  curious  literary 
phase  to  be  chronicled  in  the  school  books  of  the  later  twentieth 
century  ?  Eeal  speculative  mysticism  is  lofty  and  splendid  while 
it  holds  together — and  perhaps  more  of  it  is  true  than  the  formal 
philosophers  allow.  In  decay  it  is  odious.  By  no  means  is  it 
the  case  that  *  lea  morceaux  en  sont  hoiia,^  The  bits,  when  it 
breaks   up,   relapse  into  disgusting  superstition.     I   have   seen 

*  The  Secret  Kose,'  too ;  it  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  Maeter- 
linck. And  I  don't  see  why  it  is  not  quite  as  good  work.  I 
believe,  however,  that  they  do  these  things  better  in  the  East, 
and  I  doubt  if  the  clever  young  men  of  our  day  can  get  into  any- 
thing but  a  backwater  by  competing  with  the  East  or  even  the 
Catholic  Middle  Ages. 

Piquet  does  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  ItaUan  picche — 
which  became  pique  in  French,  as  for  us  the  equivalent  »pade 
became  the  suit  of  spades ;  but  the  connexion  is  none  too  clear. 
I  can  only  refer  you  to  Cavendish's  historical  introduction. 

The  enclosed  letter  from  Jem  will  have  some  interest  for  you, 
I  am  not  sorry  about  Cynthia.  She  may  appreciate  a  gentleman 
better  after  having  to  suffer  a  pretentious  cad.  I  add  a  transla- 
tion of  the  curse. 

Our  brother  Charles  is  off  to  command  his  fate,  if  he  can,  in 
Dampshire.  After  this  week  I  am  free  for  London  when  you  please. 
Let  me  have  your  orders  accordingly.  Margaret  is  keen  on  hearing 
some  good  music ;  there  are  not  even  any  musical  people  here. 
The  FoUetts  would  like  to  be,  but  have  no  time  to  keep  it  up. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Richard. 
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From  Jumes  Etchingham,  Silvetine  College,  Oxbridge, 

lo  Sir  Richard  Etchmgham. 

Mt  deab  Sir  Kicbaed, — Oar  jonng  friend  Arthur's  -work  will 
do,  I  think.  When  I  was  at  Eton  last  week — a  mighty  pretty 
ride  irom  Oxbridge— Lytewell  let  me  see  some  composition  of  his 
which  was  really  well  turned,  and  showed  a  good  grip  of  the 
language  for  his  age. 

I  have  been  meeting  another  yoimg  friend  of  yours  at  the 
Gainsworthys',  a  Miss  Leagrsve — inomature,  but  pleasing  so  &r  u 
she  goes,  and  she  seemed  disposed  to  expand.  I  dare  say  she  ms 
hampered  by  the  formal,  old-fashioned  ways  of  her  well-meanise 
hosts.  They  bristle  with  prejudices  and  find  something  to  be 
shocked  at  in  every  new  person  who  makes  their  acquaintance, 
unless  he  or  she  comes  to  them  with  some  sort  of  reputation,  in 
which  case  they  assmne  with  the  most  touching  simplicity  that  it 
must  be  all  right.  So  they  tolerate,  or  more  than  tolerate,  that 
intolerable   asa   and   impostor   Biggleswade,   whom  Aristophanes 

would  have  called [Alarginal  note  by  Sir  R.  S,     Here  follow 

some  epithets  which,  being  Greek,  you  could  not  read,  nor  shoald 
I  recommend  most  of  them  for  your  reading  if  you  could.  So  I 
have  cut  off  those  few  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.] 

Pity  that  such  corruptions  breed  in  the  son  of  learning  at 
times.  The  beast  was  rather  offensively  attentive  to  Miss  Lea- 
grave.  I  am  bound  to  say  for  her  that  she  seemed  to  dislike  it 
tiioroughly ;  her  mind  is  unformed,  but  I  guess  her  instincts  are 
pretty  soimd.  If  Mrs,  Gainsworthy  had  been  a  person  of  any 
gumption  she  would  have  rescued  the  poor  girl.  But  she  smiled 
and  looked  on  fatuously,  no  doubt  supposing  that  Miss  Leagrave 
was  much  honoured  by  the  conversation  of  a  distinguished  author. 
What  d d  idiota  good  people  can  be ! 

Blunham  and  I  have  been  cursing  the  common  dog  for  the 
last  fortnight.  Hunter,  one  of  our  promising  scholars  (a  history 
man,  so  I  don't  ste  much  of  his  work  myself),  was  out  cycling 
with  Blunham,  and  as  they  were  coming  home  a  big  loafing  village 
dog  turned  right  across  Hunter's  wheel  and  brought  him  down 
with  a  broken  collar-bone.  Wheeling,  Uke  mountaineering,  has 
some  unavoidable  accidents  besides   the  (n+1)  avoidable  ones. 
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Lucky  it  was  not  Blunham,  who  is  in  for  the  Schools  this  term, 
both  for  himself  and  for  the  College ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  first 
remarks  Hunter  made,  which  does  him  credit.  He  is  a  cheerful 
man,  and  has  been  finding  amusement  in  learning  to  do  as  much 
as  he  cau  with  his  left  hand.  I  suggested  a  trial  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  trick-writing,  reversed  firom  right  to  left,  to  be  read  in  a 
mirror ;  and  he  finds  it  really  comes  easier  to  the  left  hand  that 
way.  Blunham  and  I  revisited  that  village  within  a  few  days 
and  found  the  dog  as  fat  and  well-liking  as  could  be.  He  was 
too  large  to  be  nm  over,  and  seemed  not  to  have  minded  at  all. 
So  we  could  only  relieve  our  feelings  and  Hunter's  with  a  curse. 
I  got  it  a  little  touched  up  by  Shipley  one  day  when  we  met  in 
town ;  of  course  he  would  have  done  it  better.  Still,  it  may 
amuse  you  and  Mr.  FoUett. 

Incipit  excommunicatio  canina. 

Maledictus  sit  canis  ille  impudentissimus  qui  scholarem 
nostrum  de  rota  eversit. 

Maledictus  sit  cum  omnibus  malis  canibus  qui  a  principio 
mundi  maledicti  sunt. 

Maledictus  sit  cum  canibus  Samaritanis  qui  carnes  reginae 
lezabel  comederunt. 

Maledictus  sit  cum  latratore  Anubi  et  ceteris  daemonibus 
cynocephalis  quot  unquam  in  Aegypto  latraverunt. 

Procul  sint  ab  ipso  omnes  benedictiones  quas  boni  canes 
meriti  sunt  in  caelo  vel  terra. 

Minime  videat  annos  Argi,  neque  cum  angelis  ambulet  sicut 
canis  Tobiae. 

IMaledictus  sit  per  canes  caelestes  Sirium  et  Procyonem  et 
Canes  Venaticos. 

Maledictus  sit  in  triplici  maledictione  per  Cerberum  canem 
infemimi  et  per  tria  capita  eius. 

Maledictus  sit  coram  domina  regina  et  coram  comitatu  per 
omnes  constitutiones  de  capistris  imponendis. 

Maledictus  sit  etiam  per  omnia  rotabilia  quae  fecit  Dominus, 
per  primum  mobile  firmamenti  et  per  gyrationes  eius,  per  stellas, 
per  planetas,  et  per  *  polum,  per  solem,  per  lunam,  per  terram, 
et  per  omnium  angelorum  potentiam  qui  revolutiones  ipsorum 
regunt. 

Maledictus  sit  in  ventorum  circulis  et  in  oceani  gurgitibus. 

27—2 
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Maledictus  sit  per  rotam  motricem  universi  quae  est  mateni 
et  per  rotam  directricem  quae  est  spiritos  et  per  catenam  qnaaeit 
ipsorum  harmonia  praestabilita. 

Maledictus  sit  per  rotas  animalium  alatomm  quae  Tidii 
Ezechiel  propheta  et  per  eorum  volubilitatem  in  Baecnhk 

Opprimat  eum  Fortunae  improbae  rota  et  semper  in  infimain 
sortem  deiciat. 

Torqueatur  super  rotam  Ixionis  et  frangatur  siont  lotae  eiu^ 
ruum  Pbaraonis. 

Maledictus  sit  in  orbe  rotundo  ac  perfecto  maledictioniiia 
Fiat,  fiat. 

Explicit, 

Otherwise  the  chief  news  of  this  ever-being-reformed  Uni- 
versity is  that  we  have  been  without  a  burning  question  for  two 
whole  terms.  Yours  ever, 

James  Etchingham, 

XXIVrt. 
(Enclosed  in  No.  XXIII.) 

Translation. 

Here  beginneth  the  excommunication  of  the  Dog. 

Cursed  be  this  dog  of  infinite  wickedness  who  upset  our  scholai 
from  his  wheel. 

Cursed  be  he  with  all  evil  dogs  which  have  been  cursed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world. 

Cursed  be  he  with  the  dogs  of  Samaria  which  ate  the  body  ol 
queen  Jezebel. 

Cursed  be  he  with  the  barking  god  Anubis  and  all  other  dog- 
headed  devils  that  ever  barked  in  Egypt, 

May  all  the  blessings  earned  by  good  dogs  in  heaven  or  earth 
be  far  from  him. 

Let  him  in  no  wise  see  the  age  of  Argus,  nor  walk  with  angeb 
like  Tobit's  dog. 

Carsed  be  he  by  the  heavenly  dogs  Sirius  and  Procyon  and  by 
the  Hunting  Dogs, 

Cursed  be  he  with  a  threefold  curse  by  the  hell-hound  Cerbenu 
and  his  three  heads. 

Cursed  be  he  before  our  Lady  the  Queen  and  before  the  Gonntj 
Council  by  all  and  every  the  muzzling  orders. 

Cursed  be  he  likewise  by  all  wheeling  thingi  which  the  Loicl 
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hath  made,  by  the  prime  mover  of  the  firmament  and  his  rotation, 
by  the  stars,  the  planets,  the  pole,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
earth,  and  by  the  power  of  all  the  angels  who  govern  their  revolu- 
tions. 

Cursed  be  he  in  cyclones  and  cursed  in  whirlpools. 

Cursed  be  he  by  the  driving  wheel  of  the  universe,  which  is 
matter,  and  by  the  steering  wheel,  which  is  spirit,  and  by  the 
chain,  which  is  the  pre-established  harmony  thereof. 

Cursed  be  he  for  ever  by  the  wheels  of  the  winged  living  crea- 
tures which  Ezekiel  the  prophet  saw  and  by  the  swiftness  of  their 
rolling. 

Let  the  wheel  of  Fortune  in  her  wrath  crush  him  and  ever 
cast  him  down  to  the  meanest  fate. 

Let  him  be  whirled  upon  Ixion's  wheel  and  broken  even  as  the 
wheels  of  Pharaoh's  chariots. 

Cursed  be  he  in  a  whole  and  perfect  round  of  cursing.  So 
be  it.  A  true  version. — E.  E. 
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Little  Horace  was  walking  home  from  school,  brilliantly 
decorated  by  a  pair  of  new  red  mittens,  A  number  of  boys  were 
Boow-balling  gleefully  in  a  field.  They  hailed  him:  'Come  on, 
Horace ;  we're  having  a  battle.' 

Horace  was  sad,  '  No,'  he  said,  '  I  can't ;  Tve  got  to  go 
home.'  At  noon  his  mother  had  admonished  him  :  '  Now,  Horace, 
you  come  straight  home  as  soon  as  school  is  oat— do  you  hear  ? 
And  don't  you  get  them  nice  new  mittens  all  wet,  either- — do  you 
hear  ? '  Also  his  aunt  had  said :  '  I  declare,  Emily,  it's  a  shame, 
the  way  you  allow  that  child  to  ruin  his  things.'  She  had  meant 
mitteoB.  To  his  mother  Horace  had  dutifully  replied  :  'Yes'm.' 
But  he  now  loitered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  group  of  nproarioos 
boys,  who  were  yelling  like  hawks  as  the  white  balls  flew. 

Some  of  them  immediately  analysed  this  extraordinary  hesi- 
tancy, '  Hah ! '  they  paused  to  scoff,  '  afraid  of  your  new  mittens, 
ain't  you  ? '  Some  smaller  boys,  who.  were  not  yet  so  wise  in 
discerning  motives,  applauded  this  attack  with  unreasonable 
vehemence :  '  A-fray-ed  of  his  mit-tens !  A-fray-ed  of  his  mit- 
tens!' They  sang  these  lines  to  cruel  and  monotonous  music, 
which  is  as  old,  perhaps,  as  American  childhood,  and  which  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  emancipated  adult  to  completely  forget. 
'  A-fray-ed  of  his  mit-tens  ! ' 

Horace  cast  a  tortured  glance  toward  bis  playmates,  and  then 
dropped  his  eyes  to  the  snow  at  his  feet.  Presently  he  turned  to 
the  trunk  of  one  of  the  great  maple-trees  that  lined  the  kerb. 
He  made  a  pretence  of  closely  examining  the  rough  and  virile 
bark.  To  his  mind  this  famihar  street  of  Whilomville  seemed  to 
grow  dark  in  the  thick  shadow  of  shame.  The  trees  and  the 
houses  were  now  palled  in  purple. 

'  A-fray-ed  of  his  mit-tens ! '  The  terrible  music  had  in  it  a 
meaning  from  the  moonlit  war-drums  of  chanting  cannibals. 

At  last  Horace,  with  supreme  effort,  raised  his  head.     '  'Tain't 

■  Copyright,  1898,  by  Stephen  Crane  in  the  United  StateBof  America. 
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them  I  care  about/  he  said  gruffly.      '  I've  got  to  go  home, 
that's  all.' 

Whereupon  each  boy  held  his  left  forefinger  as  if  it  were 
a  pencil,  and  began  to  sharpen  it  derisively  with  his  right  fore- 
finger. They  came  closer,  and  sang  like  a  trained  chorus :  '  A- 
fray-ed  of  his  mit-tens ! '  When  he  raised  his  voice  to  deny  the 
charge  it  was  simply  lost  in  the  screams  of  the  mob.  He  was 
alone,  fronting  all  the  traditions  of  boyhood,  held  before  him  by 
inexorable  representatives.  To  such  a  low  state  had  he  fallen 
that  one  lad,  a  mere  baby,  outflanked  him,  and  then  struck  him 
in  the  cheek  with  a  heavy  snow-ball.  The  act  was  acclaimed 
with  loud  jeers.  Horace  turned  to  dart  at  his  assailant;  but 
there  was  an  immediate  demonstration  on  the  other  flank,  and  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  keep  his  face  toward  the  hilarious  crew 
of  tormentors.  The  baby  retreated  in  safety  to  the  rear  of  the 
crowd,  where  he  was  received  with  fulsome  compliments  upon  his 
daring.  Horace  retreated  slowly  up  the  walk.  He  continually 
tried  to  make  them  heed  him,  but  the  only  sound  was  the  chant, 
*  A-fray-ed  of  his  mit-tens ! '  On  this  desperate  withdrawal  the 
beset  and  haggard  boy  suffered  more  than  is  the  common  lot  of  man. 

Being  a  boy  himself,  he  did  not  understand  boys  at  all.  He 
had,  of  course,  the  dismal  conviction  that  they  were  going  to  dog 
him  to  his  grave.  But,  near  the  comer  of  the  field,  they  suddenly 
seemed  to  forget  all  about  it.  Indeed,  they  possessed  only  the 
malevolence  of  so  many  flitter-headed  sparrows.  The  interest 
had  swung  capriciously  to  some  other  matter.  In  a  moment  they 
were  off  in  the  field  again,  carousing  amid  the  snow.  Some 
authoritative  boy  had  probably  said,  '  Aw,  come  on.' 

As  the  pursuit  ceased,  Horace  ceased  his  retreat.  He  spent 
some  time  in  what'  was  evidently  an  attempt  to  adjust  his  self- 
respect,  and  then  he  began  to  wander  furtively  down  toward  the 
group.  He,  too,  had  undergone  an  important  change.  Perhaps 
his  sharp  agony  was  only  as  durable  as  the  malevolence  of  the 
others.  In  this  boyish  life  obedience  to  some  unformulated  creed 
of  manners  was  enforced  with  capricious  but  merciless  rigour. 
However,  they  were,  after  all,  his  comrades,  his  friends. 

They  did  not  heed  his  return.  They  were  engaged  in  an 
altercation.  It  had  evidently  been  planned  that  this  battle  was 
between  Indians  and  soldiers.  The  smaller  and  weaker  boys  had 
been  induced  to  appear  as  Indians  in  the  initial  skirmish,  bat 
they  were  now  very  sick  of  it,  and  were  reluctantly  but  steadfi»tly 
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^jBrming  tbioT  deare  far  a.  change  of  caste.  The  larger  boye  had 
all  Vtm  gTC<iat  distiDCtion,  devantatiog  Indiana  loaterially,  and 
tbey  irished  tie  war  to  go  on  bs  planned-  Tbej  expUined 
vodfenraBly  tbat  il  was  jffopei-  for  the  stddiert  always  to  thrasii 
the  TnHiaTiB,  The  iitlle  boye  did  not  prefjeod  to  deny  the  tratb 
of  tins  agivpiiieiit ;  thry  con&ned  themselves  to  the  simple  state- 
ment that,  in  thai  caf^e,  tliev  wished  to  be  soldiers.  £ach  httle 
boy  irillingl^  n]>['t>aied  to  the  others  to  remain  Indians  ;  but,  as 
for  liimapilf,  t.^  '-eiteraied  hi"^  deidre  io  enlist  as  a  soldier.  The 
larger  boye  Tvere-  in  despair  orer  this  dearllk  of  enthosiasiii  in  the 
small  IndiaciFi.  Tbey  aUemately  wheedled  and  bullied,  but  they 
eould  not  persuade  ibe  little  boys,  who  were  really  sofiering 
dreadful  bmniliatioTi  rather  than  eahmit  to  another  onslaught 
<rf  soldiers.  They  were  called  all  the  baby-names  that  had  the 
poim  of  stinging  deep  into  IheJr  pride,  bat  they  remained  firm. 

Then  a  formidable  lad,  a  leader  of  reputation,  one  who  conld 
whip  mmj  boys  that  wore  loiig  troujerB,  suddenly  blew  ont  his 
ebeeks  and  =hou!ed,  '  Well,  all  right  then,  I'll  be  an  Indian 
myself,  now.'  The  little  boys  greeted  irith  cbe^s  this  addition 
to  their  wearied  ranks,  and  seemed  then  content.  Bat  matters 
were  not  mended  in  the  least,  because  all  of  the  personal  following 
of  the  formidable  lad,  with  the  addition  of  every  outsider,  spon- 
taneoiisly  forsook  the  flag  and  declared  themselves  Indians. 
There  were  now  no  soldiers.  The  Indians  had  carried  everything 
unanimously.  The  formidable  lad  need  his  inflnence,  bnt  his 
influence  could  not  shake  the  loyalty  of  his  A-iends,  who  refused 
to  fight  under  any  colours  but  his. 

Plainly  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  coerce  the  little  ones. 
The  formidable  lad  again  became  a  soldier,  and  then  graciously 
permitted  to  join  him  all  the  real  fighting  strength  of  the  crowd, 
leaving  behind  a  most  forlorn  band  of  Httle  Indians.  Then  the 
soldiers  attacked  the  Indians,  exhorting  them  to  opposition  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Indians  at  first  adopted  a  policy  of  hurried  stunrender,  but 
this  had  no  succeBs  as  none  of  the  surrenders  were  accepted. 
They  then  turned  to  flee,  bawling  out  protests.  The  ferocious 
Holdierti  punued  them  amid  Hhoufs,  The  battle  widened,  develop- 
ing all  manner  of  marvellous  detail. 

Horace  had  turned  toward  home  several  times,  hut  as  a  matter 
of  foot  this  scene  held  him  in  a  spell.  It  was  fascinating  beyond 
anything  which  the  grown  man  imderBtanda.     He  had  always  in 
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the  back  of  his  head  a  sense  of  guilt,  even  a  sense  of  impending 
punishment  for  disobedience,  but  they  could  not  weigh  with  the 
delirium  of  this  snow  battle, 

II. 

One  of  the  raiding  soldiers,  espying  Horace,  called  out  in 
passing,  *  A-fray-ed  of  his  mit-tens.'  Horace  flinched  at  this 
renewal,  and  the  other  lad  paused  to  taunt  him  again.  Horace 
scooped  some  snow,  moulded  it  into  a  ball,  and  flung  it  at  the 
other.  *  Ho,'  cried  the  boy,  *  you're  an  Indian,  are  you  ?  Hey, 
fellers,  here's  an  Indian  that  ain't  been  killed  yet.'  He  and  Horace 
engaged  in  a  duel  in  which  both  were  in  such  haste  to  mould 
snow-balls  that  they  had  little  time  for  aiming. 

Horace    once    struck    his   opponent   squarely   in   the   chest. 

*  Hey,'  he  shouted,  *  you're  dead.     You  can't  fight  any  more,  Pete. 
I  killed  you.     You're  dead.' 

The  other  boy  flushed  red,  but  he  continued  frantically  to 
make  ammunition.  *  You  never  touched  me,'  he  retorted  glower- 
ing.    *  You  never  touched  me.     Where  now  ? '  he  added  defiantly. 

*  Where'd  you  hit  me  ? ' 

*  On  the  coat !  Right  on  your  breast.  You  can't  fight  any 
more.     You're  dead.' 

'  You  never ! ' 

*  I  did,  too.     Hey,  fellers,  ain't  he  dead  ?     I  hit  'em  square.' 

*  He  never ! ' 

Nobody  had  seen  the  afifair,  but  some  of  the  boys  took  sides  in 
absolute  accordance  with  their  firiendship  for  one  of  the  concerned 
parties.  Horace's  opponent  went  about  contending,  *He  never 
touched  me.     He  never  came  near  me.     He  never  came  near  me.' 

The  formidable  leader  now  came  forward  and  accosted  Horace. 

*  What  was  you  ?  An  Indian  ?  Well,  then,  you're  dead — that's 
all.     He  hit  you.     I  saw  him.' 

*  Me  ? '  shrieked  Horace.  *  He  never  came  within  a  mile  of  me  ! ' 
At  that  moment  he  heard  his  name  called  in  a  certain  familiar 

tone  of  two  notes,  with  the  last  note  shrill  and  prolonged.  He  looked 
toward  the  sidewalk  and  saw  his  mother  standing  in  her  widow's 
weeds,  with  two  brown  paper  parcels  under  her  arm.  A  silence 
had  fallen  upon  all  the  boys.  Horace  moved  slowly  toward  his 
mother.  She  did  not  seem  to  note  his  approach  ;  she  was  gazing 
austerely  off  through  the  naked  branches  of  the  maples  where  two 
crimson  sunset  bars  lay  on  the  deep  blue  sky. 

27—6 
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At  a  distance  of  ten  paces  Horace  made  a  desperate  ventoR. 
*  Oh,  ma/  he  whined,  *  can't  I  stay  out  for  a  wlule  ?  * 

'  No,'  she  answered  solemnly ;  *  you  come  with  me.*  Honee 
knew  that  profile — ^it  was  the  inexorable  profile.  But  he  oontinued 
to  plead,  because  it  was  not  beyond  his  mind  that  a  great  show  of 
suffering  now  might  diminish  his  suffering  later. 

He  did  not  dare  look  back  at  his  playmates.  It  was  already  i 
public  scandal  that  he  could  not  stay  out  as  late  as  other  boys  and 
he  could  imagine  his  standing  now  that  he  had  been  again  dragged 
off  by  his  mother  in  sight  of  the  whole  world.  He  was  a  jso- 
foundly  miserable  human  being. 

Aunt  Martha  opened  the  door  for  them.  TJght  sti^amed 
about  her  straight  skirt.  '  Oh,'  she  said,  *  so  you  found  him  on 
the  road,  eh  ?    Well,  I  declare !     It  was  about  time !  * 

Horace  slunk  into  the  kitchen.  The  stove,  spraddling  out  on 
its  four  iron  legs,  was  gently  humming.  Aunt  Martha  had 
evidently  just  lighted  the  lamp,  for  she  went  to  it  and  began  to 
twist  the  wick  experimentally. 

'  Now,*  said  the  mother,  *  let's  see  them  mittens.' 

Horace's  chin  sank.  The  aspiration  of  the  criminal  the 
passionate  desire  for  an  asylum  from  retribution,  from  justice  iras 
aflame  in  his  heart.  *  I — I  don't — don't  know  where  thev  aw,' 
he  gasped  finally  as  he  passed  his  hands  over  his  pockets. 

*  Horace,'  intoned  his  mother,  *  you  are  telling  me  a  story !' 

"Tain't  a  story,'  he  answered  just  above  his  breath.  He 
looked  like  a  sheep-stealer.  His  mother  held  him  by  the  arm  and 
began  to  search  his  pockets.  Almost  at  once  she  was  able  to 
bring  forth  a  pair  of  very  wet  mittens.  '  Well,  I  declare  '  cried 
Aunt  Martha.  The  two  women  went  close  to  the  lamp  and 
minutely  examined  the  mittens,  turning  them  over  and  over. 
Afterward,  when  Horace  looked  up,  his  mother's  sad-lined,  homely 
face  was  turned  toward  him.     He  burst  into  tears. 

His  mother  drew  a  chair  near  the  stove.  *  Just  you  sit  there 
now,  until  I  tell  you  to  git  off.'  He  sidled  meekly  into  the  chair. 
His  mother  and  his  aunt  went  briskly  about  the  business  of  pre- 
paring supper.  They  did  not  display  a  knowledge  of  his  existence  • 
they  carried  an  effect  of  oblivion  so  far  that  they  even  did  not 
speak  to  each  other.  Presently,  they  went  into  the  dining  and 
living  room  ;  Horace  could  hear  the  dishes  rattling.  Hjs  aunt 
Martha  brought  a  plate  of  food,  placed  it  near  him,  and  went  away 
without  a  word. 
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Horace  instantly  decided  that  he  would  not  touch  a  morsel  of 
the  food.  He  had  often  used  this  ruse  in  dealing  with  his 
mother.  He  did  not  know  why  it  brought  her  to  terms,  but 
certainly  it  sometimes  did. 

The  mother  looked  up  when  the  aunt  returned  to  the  other 
room.     *  Is  he  eatin'  his  supper  ? '  she  asked. 

The  maiden  aunt,  fortified  in  ignorance,  gazed  with  pity  and 
contempt  ujwn  this  interest.  *Well,  now,  Emily,  how  do  I 
know  ?  '  she  queried.  *  Was  I  goin'  to  stand  over  'im  ?  Of  all 
the  worryin'  you  do  about  that  child  !  it's  a  shame  the  way  you're 
bringin'  up  that  child.' 

*  Well,  he  ought  to  eat  something.  It  won't  do  for  him  to  go 
without  eatin,'  the  mother  retorted  weakly. 

Aunt  Martha,  profoundly  scorning  the  policy  of  concession 
which  these  words  meant,  uttered  a  long  contemptuous  sigh. 

III. 

Alone  in  the  kitchen,  Horace  stared  with  sombre  eyes  at  the 
plate  of  food.  For  a  long  time  he  betrayed  no  sign  of  yielding. 
His  mood  was  adamantine.  He  was  resolved  not  to  sell  his  ven- 
geance for  bread,  cold  ham,  and  a  pickle,  and  yet  it  must  be  known 
that  the  sight  of  them  affected  him  powerfully.  The  pickle  in 
particular,  was  notable  for  its  seductive  charm.  He  surveyed  it 
darkly. 

But  at  last  unable  to  longer  endure  his  state,  his  attitude  in 
the  presence  of  the  pickle,  he  put  out  an  inquisitive  finger  and 
touched  it,  and  it  was  cool  and  green  and  plump.  Then  a  full 
conception  of  the  cruel  woe  of  his  situation  swept  upon  him  sud- 
denly and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  which  began  to  move  down  his 
cheeks.  He  sniffled.  His  heart  was  black  with  hatred.  He 
painted  in  his  mind  scenes  of  deadly  retribution.  His  mother 
would  be  taught  that  he  was  not  one  to  endure  persecution 
meekly,  without  raising  an  arm  in  his  defence.  And  so  his 
dreams  were  of  a  slaughter  of  feelings,  and,  near  the  end  of  them, 
his  mother  was  pictured  as  coming,  bowed  with  pain,  to  his  feet. 
Weeping,  she  implored  his  charity.  Would  he  forgive  her  ?  No ; 
his  once  tender  heart  had  been  turned  to  stone  by  her  injustice. 
He  could  not  forgive  her.     She  must  pay  the  inexorable  penalty. 

The  first  item  in  this  horrible  plan  was  the  refusal  of  the 
food.  This  he  knew  by  experience  would  work  havoc  in  his 
mother's  hea^t.    And  so  he  grimly  waited. 
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Bat  anddenly  it  occnneii  to  him  that  the  first  part  ofhiaml 
venge  was  m  danger  of  failing.  The  thought  struck  him  that  bv 
mother  might  not  Ga{»tiilate  in  tlie  oBOBt  wmj.  Atsm^tdiag  tob 
recollection,  the  time  ^3a  more  than  eloe  «fa^  afas  alwJ^  g^^ 
in,  worried,  ladly  affisctionate,  and  ask  him  if  he  m^  HL  &  la^ 
then  been  his  cnstom  to  hint  in  a  reragned  Toie»  that  ita  w^  &t 
victim  of  secret  disease,  but  that  he  piefared  to  h^k  m  i^^n 
and  alone.  If  the  vaa  obdmte  is  her  mxirtj,  he-  mtmtmm  — *—» 
her  in  a  gloomy,  low  roice  to  go  sway  and  lava  baa  to  aafiK  b 
silence  and  alone  in  the  darkness  iritho^  iwd.  Kg  had.  haam 
this  mamxavring  to  resnlt  in  pie. 

Ent  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  long  paose  and  the  ^tillne^  ? 
Had  his  old  and  valued  nise  betrayed  him  ?  Aa  the  truth  siiok 
into  his  mind,  he  rapremely  loathed  life,  the  worM,  his  motie-. 
Her  heart  was  beating  back  the  besiegers;  he  was  a  defeated  chiU. 
He  wept  for  a  time  beforr  cledding  apon  the  final  stroke,  S» 
would  ran  away.  In  a  remote  comer  of  the  world  he  woald 
become  some  sort  of  bloody-han.lecl  person  driven  to  a  life  of  cximt 
by  the  barbarity  of  his  mothf^r.  She  ahonid  never  know  his  ite. 
He  wonld  torture  her  for  yeari  wiih  doubts  and  doabts  and  driTe 
her  implacably  to  a  repentiint  grave.  Nor  woald  his  AobC 
Mntba  escape.  Some  day,  a  centcry  hence,  when  ha  mother  w» 
dead,  he  woold  write  to  hia  Annt.  Martha  and  point  oat  her  part 
in  the  blighting  of  hia  life.  For  one  Wow  against  Jtim  now-,  he 
wonld  in  time  deal  back  a  thomand ;  aye,  ten  thoasand. 

He  arose  and  took  hi.^  coat  and  cap.  As  he  moved  atealthiiv 
toward  the  door  be  cast  a  glance  backward  at  the  pickle.  He  wis 
tennptefl  to  take  it,  bat  he  knew  if  be  left  the  plate  invicdate  hi^ 
mother  wonld  feel  even  worse. 

A  bine  snow  waa  falling.  I'eople  bowed  forward  were  moving 
briskly  along  the  walks.  The  electric  lamps  hammed  amid 
ahowera  of  flakes.  As  Horace  emerged  firom  the  kitch«i  a  shrill 
fiqnall  drove  the  flakes  aronnd  the  comer  of  the  hoase.  He 
cowered  away  from  it,  and  its  violence  iUnmed  his  mind 
vagaely  in  new  directions.  He  deUberated  apon  a  choice  of 
remote  corners  of  the  globe.  He  foand  that  he  bad  no  plans 
which  were  definite  enongh  in  a  geographical  way,  bat  withont 
mach  losH  of  time  he  decided  apon  California.  He  moved  bri^j 
as  far  as  his  mother's  front  gate  on  the  road  to  Califonu^  He 
was  off  at  laat,  Hia  sncceaa  was  a  trifle  dreadfol;  his  throat 
iked. 
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But  at  the  gate  he  paused.  He  did  not  know  if  his  journey 
to  California  would  be  shorter  if  he  went  down  Niagara  Avenue, 
or  ofiF  through  Hogan  Street.  As  the  storm  was  very  cold,  and 
the  point  was  very  important,  he  decided  to  withdraw  for  reflec- 
tion to  the  wood-shed.  He  entered  the  dark  shanty  and  took 
seat  upon  the  old  chopping-block,  upon  which  he  was  supposed  to 
perform  for  a  few  minutes  every  afternoon  when  he  returned  from 
school.  The  wind  screamed  and  shouted  at  the  loose  boards,  and 
there  was  a  rift  of  snow  on  the  floor  to  leeward  of  a  crack. 

Here  the  idea  of  starting  for  California  on  such  a  night 
departed  from  his  mind,  leaving  him  ruminating  miserably  upon 
his  martyrdom.  He  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  sleep  all  night  in 
the  wood-shed  and  start  for  California  in  the  morning,  bright  and 
early.  Thinking  of  his  bed,  he  kicked  over  the  floor  and  found 
that  the  innumerable  chips  were  all  frozen  tightly,  bedded  in  ice. 

Later,  he  viewed  with  joy  some  signs  of  excitement  in  the 
house.  The  flare  of  a  lamp  moved  rapidly  from  window  to  window. 
Then  the  kitchen  door  slammed  loudly  and  a  shawled  figure  sped 
toward  the  gate.  At  last  he  was  making  them  feel  his  power. 
The  shivering  child's  face  was  lit  with  saturnine  glee  as  in  the 
darkness  of  the  wood-shed  he  gloated  over  the  evidences  of  con- 
sternation in  his  home.  The  shawled  figure  had  been  his  Aunt 
iMartha  dashing  with  the  alarm  to  the  neighbours. 

The  cold  of  the  wood-shed  was  tormenting  him.  He  endured 
it  only  because  of  the  terror  he  was  causing.  But  then,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  if  they  instituted  a  search  for  him  they  would  pro- 
bably examine  the  wood-shed.  He  knew  that  it  would  not  be 
manful  to  be  caught  so  soon.  He  was  not  positive  now  that  he 
was  going  to  remain  away  for  ever,  but  at  any  rate,  he  was  bound 
to  inflict  some  more  damage  before  allowing  himself  to  be  cap- 
tured. H  he  merely  succeeded  in  making  his  mother  angry,  she 
would  thrash  him  on  sight.  He  must  prolong  the  time  in  order 
to  be  safe.  If  he  held  out  properly,  he  was  sure  of  a  welcome  of 
love,  even  though  he  should  drip  with  crimes. 

Evidently  the  storm  had  increased,  for  when  he  went  out,  it 
swung  him  violently  with  its  rough  and  merciless  strength. 
Panting,  stung,  half-blinded  with  the  driving  flakes,  he  was  now 
a  waif,  exiled,  friendless,  and  poor.  With  a  bursting  heart,  he 
thought  of  his  home  and  his  mother.  To  his  forlorn  vision  they 
were  as  far  away  as  Heaven. 
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IV. 

Horace  was  undergoing  changes  of  feeling  bo  xapidly,  thatk 
was  merely  moved  hither  and  then  thither  like  a  kite.  He  iii 
now  aghast  at  the  merciless  ferocity  of  his  mother.  It  was  she 
who  had  thrust  him  into  this  wild  storm,  and  she  was  perfedlr 
indifferent  to  his  fate,  perfectly  indifferent.  The  forlorn  wandenr 
could  no  longer  weep.  The  strong  sobs  caught  at  his  thioit, 
making  his  breath  to  come  in  short  quick  sniffles.  All  in  himiai 
conquered  save  the  enigmatical  childish  ideal  of  form  and  TnAtw»ig- 
This  principle  still  held  out  and  it  was  the  only  thing  betwca 
him  and  submission.  When  he  surrendered,  he  must  snrrender  in 
a  way  that  deferred  to  the  undefined  code.  He  longed  simplj  to 
go  to  the  kitchen  and  stumble  in,  but  his  un£Ekthomable  sense  of 
fitness  forbade  him. 

Presently  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  Niagara  Avenw. 
staring  through  the  snow  into  the  blazing  windows  of  Stickner*! 
butcher-shop.  Stickney  was  the  femily  butcher,  not  so  mnch 
because  of  a  superiority  to  other  Whilomville  butchers,  as  bec«2«e 
he  lived  next  door,  and  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  father 
of  Horace.  Rows  of  glowing  pigs  hung  head  downward  back  of 
the  tables  which  bore  huge  pieces  of  red  beef.  Clumps  of  attenu- 
ated turkey  were  suspended  here  and  there.  Sticknej,  hale  and 
smiling,  was  bantering  with  a  woman  in  a  cloak,  who  with  i 
monster  basket  on  her  arm,  was  bickering  for  eight  cents,  worth  of 
something.  Horace  watched  them  through  a  crusted  pane. 
When  the  woman  came  out  and  passed  him,  he  went  towards  the 
door.  He  touched  the  latch  with  his  finger,  but  withdrew  acain 
suddenly  to  the  side-walk.  Inside  Stickney  was  whistling  cheerily 
and  assorting  his  knives. 

Finally,  Horace  went  desperately  forward,  opened  the  door 
and  entered  the  shop.  His  head  hung  low.  Stickney  stopped 
whistling.  *  Hello,  young  man  ! '  he  cried.  *  WTiat  brings  jou 
here?' 

Horace  halted,  but  said  nothing.  He  swung  one  foot  to  and 
fro  over  the  sawdust  floor. 

Stickney  had  placed  his  two  M  hands  palms  downward  and 
wide  apart  on  the  table,  in  the  attitude  of  a  butcher  facinff  a 
customer,  but  now  he  straightened.  *  Here,'  he  said.  •  Wbat*s 
wrong  ?    What's  wrong,  kid  ? ' 

'Nothin','    answered    Horace    huskily.    He  laboured   for  a 
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moment  with  something  in  his   throat,   and   afterwards   added, 

*  On'y — I've — IVe  run  away,  and ' 

'  Run  away  ? '  shouted  Stickney .  *  Eun  away  from  what  ?  Who  ? ' 

*  From — from  home,'  answered  Horace.  *  I  don't  like  it  there 
any  more.  I .'  He  had  arranged  an  oration  to  win  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  butcher ;  he  had  prepared  a  table  setting  forth  the 
merits  of  his  case  in  the  most  logical  fashion,  but  it  was  as  if  the 
wind  had  been  knocked  out  of  his  mind.    *  I've  run  away.    I .' 

Stickney  reached  an  enormous  hand  over  the  array  of  beef  and 
firmly  grappled  the  emigrant.  Then  he  swung  himself  to  Horace's 
side.  His  face  was  stretched  with  laughter,  and  he  playfully 
shook  his  prisoner.  *  Come — come — come.  What  dashed  non- 
sense is  this  ?  Runaway,  hey?  Run  away?'  Whereupon  the 
child's  long-tried  spirit  found  vent  in  howls. 

*  Come,  come,'  said  Stickney  busily.  *  Never  mind,  now, 
never  mind.  You  just  come  along  with  me.  It'll  be  all  right. 
I'll  fix  it.     Never  you  mind.' 

Five  minutes  later  the  butcher,  with  a  great  ulster  over  his 
apron,  was  leading  the  boy  homeward. 

At  the  very  threshold  Horace  raised  his   last   flag   of  pride. 

*  No — no,'  he  sobbed.  *  I  don't  want  to.  I  don't  want  to  go  in 
there.'  He  braced  his  foot  against  the  step,  and  made  a  very  re- 
spectable resistance. 

*  Now,  Horace,'  cried  the  butcher.  He  thrust  open  the  door 
with  a  bang.  *  Hello,  there ! '  Across  the  dark  kitchen  the  door 
to  the  living  room  opened,  and  Aunt  Martha  appeared.  *  You've 
found  him,'  she  screamed. 

*  We've  come  to  make  a  call,*  roared  the  butcher. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  living  room  a  silence  fell  upon  them 
all.  Upon  a  couch  Horace  saw  his  mother  lying  limp,  pale  as 
death,  her  eyes  gleaming  with  pain.  There  was  an  electric  pause 
before  she  swung  a  waxen  hand  toward  Horace.  *  My  child,'  she 
murmured  tremulously. 

Whereupon  the  sinister  person  addressed,  with  a  prolonged 
wail  of  grief  and  joy,  ran  to  her  with  speed.  *  Mama  !  Mama ! 
Oh,  mama ! '  She  was  not  able  to  speak  in  a  known  tongue  as 
she  folded  him  in  her  weak  arms. 

Aunt  Martha  turned  defiantly  upon  the  butcher  because  her 
face  betrayed  her.  She  was  crying.  She  made  a  gesture  half 
military,  half  feminine.  *  Won't  you  have  a  glass  of  our  roo-beer, 
^Ir.  Stickney  ?    We  make  it  ourselves.' 

Stephen  Crane. 


^ 
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'  Where  Eemingioa,  bigb  o'er  the  Dcigbb*ring  lands, 
'UJd&t  ^een?  Kcd  sweets,  a  regnl  tabrick  stsads.' — TtCBSLL. 

The  charming  atmosphere  of  the  eighteenth  century  still  haoga 
over  Kensington  Palace,  and,  in  spite  of  the  encroachments  of 
London  on  every  side,  it  has  remained  andisfigured  in  a  peaceful 
oasis  where  the  noises  of  the  streets  do  not  reach  the  ears.  The 
modem  traveller,  as  he  stands  in  the  conrtyard  and  looks  round  at 
the  red-brick  walls,  the  heavy  white  cornices  under  the  eav», 
and  the  grej  slate  roofs,  may  picture  to  himself  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  in  their  state  coach  rolling  up  to  the  door  eur- 
Tounded  by  ti  clattering  escort  of  Dutch  Guards  in  blue  anifonn!, 
whose  presence  was  so  ofi'ensive  to  English  subjects;  he  may 
imagine  Qoecn  Anne  and  the  Prince  of  Denmark  directing  the 
formal  plantations  of  Jlessieurs  London  and  Wise,  their  celebrated 
gardeners ;  and,  later,  King  George  the  Second  and  Queen 
Caroline  walking  with  their  numerous  attendants  in  the  shady 
alleys  which  diverge  from  the  front  of  the  Palace. 

No  building  in  London  is  more  connected  with  memories  of 
the  Court  and  the  politics  of  the  early  part  of  last  century. 

Kensington  Palace  owes  its  origin  to  King  William  the  Third's 
asthma,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  London 
and  rendered  life  at  Whitehall  a  burden  to  him.  Hampton  Court 
was  too  far  for  Ministers  to  travel  up  and  down  for  Councils  ;  and, 
in  1680,  William  completed  the  purchase  for  20,000i.  of  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham's  house  at  Kensington,  and  determined  to  build 
there  a  palace  which  would  be  conveniently  near  London  for 
Councils,  yet  sufficiently  rural  to  be  out  of  the  smoke.  Both 
William  and  Mary  had  a  passion  for  building  and  gardening,  and 
the  improvement  of  Kensington  Palace  and  its  surroundings  was, 
for  a  while,  the  chief  occupation  of  their  minds.  The  estate 
round  the  house  consisted  of  some  twenty-five  acres  ;  and  Evelyn, 
who  inspected  the  spot  in  the  month  of  February  following  the 
purchase,  wrote  in  his  diary ;  '  I  went  to  Kensington,  which  King 
William  had  bought  of  Lord  Nottingham  and  altered,  but  was 
yet  a  patched  building ;  but  with  the  gardens,  however,  it  ie  a 
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very  neat  villa,  Laving  to  it  tlie  park  and  a  straight  new  way 
through  thia  park.'  At  that  time  a  large  gravel-pit  occupied  the 
ground  lietween  the  north  of  the  Ptilace  and  the  Bayswater  Road  ; 
the  Bound  Pood  and  the  Serpentine  did  not  exist.  The  straight 
carriage  drive  which  Evelyn  mentions  led  from  the  Palace  into 
London,  and  used  to  be  hghted  with  lanterns  on  dark  nights  when 
the  Court  was  at  Kenaington.  No  sooner  had  William  completed 
hia  purchase  than  be  was  obliged  to  leave  for  Ireland  and  take  the 
field  against  James  the  Second.  Mary  remained  in  England  and 
spent  her  time  between  Whitehall  and  Kensington,  urging  on  the 
bricklayers  and  painters  ;  for  William  bad  set  his  heart  upon  find- 
ing the  Palace  ready  to  receive  him  in  the  autumn.  The  progress 
of  the  works  may  be  traced  in  her  letters  to  her  husband,  which 
were  found,  after  his  death,  carefully  preserved  in  hia  room  in 
Kensington  Palace.  Sir  Christopher  \yren  was  the  architect,  and 
one  Nicholas  Uawksmoor,  a  disciple  of  the  great  man,  held  the 
place  of  clerk  of  the  works,  and  superintended  subsequent  additions 
under  Anne  and  George  the  First.  Mary's  letters  are  a  strange 
combination  of  lo\e  and  politics,  mixed  with  the  usual  troubles  of 
those  who  have  to  do  with  bricklayers  and  builders.  In  one  she 
dejilores  their  slowness,  and  tells  William  how  his  room  smells  of 
X)aint.  for  which  she  will  ask  pardon  -when  she  sees  him.  In  another 
letter  she  wTites :  '  I  writ  you  word  in  my  last  bow  I  thought  you 
might  sliift  at  Kensington  without  my  chamber;  but  I  have  thought 
since  to  set  a  bed  (which  is  already  ordered)  in  the  Council 
Chamber ;  and  that  I  can  dress  nie  in  Lord  Portland's  and  use 
his  closet.  SI.  Neinburg  is  gone  to  get  other  rooms  for  him  ;  thus, 
I  think,  we  may  shift  for  a  fortnight,  in  which  time  I  hope  my 
own  will  be  ready;  they  promise  it  sooner.' 

In  spite  of  Mary's  fears,  the  work  was  done  before  William 
returned  from  his  Irish  campaign,  and  she  amused  herself  with 
some  concerts,  at  which  her  favourite  poel,  D'Urfey,  had  the 
honour  of  singing  some  of  his  anti-Jacobite  compositions.  William 
arrived  at  Kensington  in  September,  and  there  the  Court  settled 
for  the  remainder  of  the  autumn. 

A  serious  fire  broke  out  soon  after  in  the  newly  finished 
Palace,  and  the  King  and  Queen  tad  a  narrow  escape  of  being 
burnt  in  their  beds.  William,  who  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
the  roar  of  the  flames,  rushed  out  of  hia  room  calling  for  hia 

.  Bword,  thinking  a  Jacobite  mob  had  attacked  the  Palace. 

V'      Under  William  and  Mary  manj  Councils  were  held  in  Ken- 
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singtoQ  Palace,  at  which  William  planned  hia  campaigns  against 
James  the  Second  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Here  the  King  held 
his  Levees  and  the  Queen  her  Drawing-rooms.  Hither  came  Lord 
Marlboroagh  to  receive  an  audience  of  thanks  after  his  victories 
in  Ireland,  anrl  Ambas.«adors  were  received  from  foreign  Courts 
before  making  their  public  entries  into  London.  William  wes 
only  once  more  than  four  months  in  England,  and  daring  his 
absences  Mary  used  to  pre,';ide  at  Kensington  at  the  CotmcLI-table, 
round  which  sat  the  'junto  of  nine  kings.' 

There  were  many  complaints  from  courtiers  and  Ministers  of 
the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  travelling  from  Ijondon  to 
Kensington.  Under  George  the  First,  the  chaplain,  Richard 
Bently,  was  afraid  to  go  home  to  St.  James's,  where  he  lived,  after 
evening  prayers  at  Kensington,  as  the  road  was  unsafe  from  the 
footpads  and  highwaj-men.  Under  George  the  Second,  Lord 
Hervey  writes  terrible  accounts  of  the  badness  of  the  road  to  town. 
Within  the  memory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  who  published  '  The 
Original,'  and  died  in  1836,  the  road  to  London  was  so  dangerous 
that  on  Sunday  evenings  a  hell  used  to  be  rung  to  summon 
people  together  that  they  might  set  out  in  parties  anmerous 
enough  to  ensure  mutual  protection  on  the  way  home  to  town. 

It  was  at  a  Drawing-room  at  Kensington  Palace  that  the 
quarrel  between  Queen  Mary  and  her  sister  Princess  Anne  (over 
the  dismissal  of  Lady  Marlborough,  which  the  Queen  had  com- 
manded) became  plain  to  the  world ;  and  Lady  Marlborough  has 
described  the  scene  when  the  Princess  made  her  Majesty  all  the 
professions  imaginable,  to  which  the  Queen  remained  as  insensible 
as  a  statue. 

Meantime,  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Anne's  child  and 
heir  presumptive  to  the  Throne,  was  living  at  his  nursery-palace, 
Campden  House,  whence  he  was  often  taken  to  wait  upon  the 
Queen  at  Kensington  Palace.  He  was  a  wretched  little  hydro- 
cephslous  in&nt,  who  could  scarcely  walk  at  four  years,  and  was 
never  destined  to  live.  But  both  WilHam  and  Mary  seem  to 
have  encouraged  his  visits,  and  found  diversion  in  his  conversation. 
His  great  interest  was  the  workmen  who  were  still  decorating  the 
interior  of  the  Palace.  Mary  gave  him  a  box  of  tools  which  cost  201., 
as  the  Gazette  of  the  day  pompously  announces.  One  day,  just 
before  the  campaign  of  1694,  the  little  Duke  had  a  great  field-day 
in  the  gardens  of  Kensington  Palace,  and  William  inspected  a 
troop  of  urchins,  dressed  in  uniforms,  and  called  the  Duke's  Body- 
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guard.  The  Duke  promised  the  assistance  of  himself  and  this 
regiment  for  the  next  Flemish  war ;  then,  turning  to  the  Queen, 
he  suddenly  asked  why  his  mother  had  been  deprived  of  her 
Guards.  William  hastily  presented  the  drummer  of  the  troop 
with  two  guineas,  and  the  loudness  of  his  music  prevented  any 
more  awkward  questions  being  asked. 

At  Kensington  Palace,  on  December  28, 1694,  Queen  Mary  died 
in  the  sixth  year  of  her  reign  and  the  thirty-third  of  her  life.  The 
room  in  which  she  breathed  her  last  is  still  preserved ;  a  small, 
square,  gloomy,  unfurnished  apartment,  with  panelled  walls  and 
windows  looking  out  on  the  courtyard.  Here,  when  she  felt  the 
gravity  of  her  illness,  she  sat  up  all  one  December  night  burning 
letters  and  documents  on  which  she  did  not  wish  posterity  to 
pass  judgment.  Towards  morning  she  ended  by  writing  a  letter 
to  her  husband  on  the  subject  of  Elizabeth  Villiers,  her  rival  in 
love,  which  she  endorsed :  *  Not  to  be  delivered  excepting  in 
case  of  my  death,'  and  placed  in  an  ebony  cabinet.  Next  day  her 
illness,  which  had  been  called  measles,  was  pronounced  small-pox, 
and  the  doctors  soon  gave  up  all  hope.  William,  usually  so  cold 
and  stifiF,  had  his  camp-bed  brought  into  the  sick-room  and  never 
left  his  wife.  Messengers  from  Berkeley  House,  where  Princess 
Anne  was  living,  came  to  effect  a  peace  but  were  not  admitted, 
and  the  sisters  died  unreconciled.  William's  grief  was  so  great 
that  he  swooned  repeatedly,  and  the  attendants  thought  he  would 
die  first.  The  moment  the  breath  was  out  of  Mary's  body,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  broke  the  Great  Seal,  and  the  Jacobite  spies,  who 
were  lurking  round  the  Palace,  started  with  all  speed  from 
Kensington  to  the  Court  of  St.  Germains, 

William  refused  to  leave  the  Palace  after  Mary's  death,  and 
became  more  attached  to  Kensington  than  before.  Here  Lord 
Somers  found  him  sitting  in  his  closet,  absorbed  in  an  agony  of 
grief  more  acute  thwi  could  have  been  expected  from  his  disposi- 
tion, and  obtained  leave  to  arrange  a  meeting  of  reconciliation 
between  him  and  Princess  Anne.  In  the  empty  hall  of  the 
Palace,  Queen  Anne's  sedan-chair  still  stands,  and  it  may  be  the 
same  one  in  which  she  was  carried  upstairs  into  the  Presence 
Chamber  at  this  memorable  interview. 

In  the  lonely  state  apartments  King  William  passed  much  of 
his  widowerhood,  becoming  daily  more  gloomy  and  silent,  more 
given  to  drinking  Dutch  spirits  in  his  solitary  hours,  finding  no 
company  congenial  but  that  of  his  Dutch  followers,  and  thrashing 
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hifl  Dutch  servants  if  they  neglected  his  orders.  Vet  he  had  )aa 
momentB  of  good  humour,  and  Horace  Walpole  recalls  the  story 
how  little  I^rd  Buckhurst,  a.ged  four,  knocked  at  the  door  of  his 
private  closet  and  invited  the  King  to  be  a  horse  to  his  coach; 
and  how  the  King  dragged  the  toy  carriage  up  and  down  the  long 
gallery  at  Kensington  till  the  child  was  satisfied. 

At  Kensington  Palace,  William  was  often  visited  by  Peter  the 
Great,  who  spent  three  months  of  the  year  1698  in  London.  The 
Ifero  of  Nassau  and  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  found  each  other  excel- 
lent company,  and  spent  many  an  evening  over  their  gin  and  da? 
pipes.  The  Russian,  we  are  told,  thought  the  King's  liqncH-  mcnv 
palatable  when  he  flavoured  it  with  a  liberal  addition  of  pepper. 
Over  the  chimneypiece  in  the  gallery  there  ia  s  large  dial- 
painted  with  a  map  of  the  Britisih  Isles  and  the  points  of  the 
compass,  on  which  a  hand,  like  that  of  a  clock,  showe  the  shifiinffB 
of  the  wind.  With  this  ingenious  derice  the  nanttcal  mind  of 
Peter  was  more  delighted  than  with  all  the  pictures  and  objects 
of  art  which  filled  the  state  apartments.  The  barbarian  wa*  60 
averse  to  crowds  and  the  curiosity  of  the  mob,  that  he  generallr 
drove  out  to  Kensington  in  a  hackney  coach  and  was  admitted  hj 
the  back  door  to  the  King's  private  apartments.  On  l*rincesB 
Anne'a  birthday  a  great  ball  was  given  at  the  Palace,  and  Pet« 
only  consented  to  be  present  if  he  might  hide  himself  in  a  cloeet 
and  peep  out  through  a  chink  at  the  dancers  and  the  gay  scene. 

After  William's  horse  bad  tripped  over  the  molehill  »t 
Hampton  Court  and  broken  his  rider's  collar-bone,  the  Kine 
insisted  on  going  to  Kensington,  and  arrived  at  the  Palace  in 
great  pain  from  the  jolting  of  the  carriage.  8ome  days  later  be 
got  better  and  walked  for  exercise  in  the  same  long  gaUeiy  where 
be  had  played  with  Lord  Buckhtnst.  Feeling  tired,  he  went  to 
sleep  on  a  couch  near  one  of  the  windows  which  look  ont 
Kensington  Gardens,  and  woke  chilled  and  ehivering,  Loni 
Jersey  sent  messages  to  Princess  Anne  at  St,  James's  that  \ht 
King's  breath  grew  shorter  every  half-hour.  Anne  sent  in  reton, 
entreating  to  see  the  King  in  his  bedroom ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  made  great  efforts,  in  vain,  to  obtain  admission.  The 
King  cared  to  see  no  one  but  his  Dutch  friends,  Bentinok,  Lonl 
Portland,  and  Keppel,  Ixird  Albemarle.  The  latter  in  his  travel- 
ling boots,  fresh  from  a  journey  to  Holland,  hastened  to  the 
King's  bedside,  and  was  rewarded  with  20,000  guineas 
William  kept  in  the  writing-desk. 
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'  Je  tire  vers  ma  fin '  were  the  King's  last  words ;  and  on 
Sunday  morning,  March  8,  1702,  just  as  the  Palace  clock  struck 
eight,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  Sewel,  the  page,  who  was  sup- 
porting his  pillow.  Many  courtiers  hurried  in  to  London  from 
Kensington  Palace  to  announce  to  Queen  Anne  her  accession,  and 
*  the  little  gentleman  in  black  velvet '  became  the  favourite  toast 
of  the  supporters  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

The  body  of  King  William  was  at  once  removed  from 
Kensington  Palace  to  Westminster,  and  there  was  much  murmur- 
ing among  the  Dutch  household  when  Anne  and  her  consort  came 
and  took  immediate  possession  of  the  royal  apartments.  The 
room  where  the  King  died  was,  however,  for  many  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  left  in  the  same  state  as  when  he  breathed 
his  last,  and  the  funeral  procession  started  from  Kensington 
Palace  as  though  the  royal  corpse  had  been  there. 

Queen  Anne  at  once  devoted  her  attention  to  improving  and 
enlarging  the  gardens  of  the  Palace.  A  hundred  gardeners  were 
employed  in  transforming  the  gravel-pits.  And  Addison  wrote 
that  it  must  have  been  a  fine  genius  for  gardening"^  that  could 
have  thought  of  forming  such  an  unsightly  hollow  inta  so 
beautiful  an  area.  The  charming  orangery,  designed  by  Wren, 
which  till  recently  stood  neglected  and  disfigured  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Palace,  was  built,  and  Defoe  wrote  how,  after  the 
CJueen  had  built  her  greenhouse  at  Kensington  Palace,  she  was 
pleased  to  make  it  her  summer  supper-room.  The  gloom  which 
had  hung  heavy  during  William's  last  years  was  swept  away,  and 
balls  and  concerts,  illuminations  and  garden  fetes  took  its  place. 
The  populace  was  admitted  to  gaze  from  a  distance  at  the  genteel 
crowds  which  moved  through  the  gardens  in  brocaded  robes,  hoops, 
fly-caps,  and  fans. 

Queen  Anne  usually  left  St.  James's  Palace  for  Kensington 
soon  after  the  Easter  recess  for  occasional  breathings  of  fresh  air, 
and  settled  there  in  April  or  May,  according  to  the  weather. 
After  the  summer  prorogation  of  Parliament  she  left  for  Windsor 
and  Hampton  Court,  and  returned  to  Kensington  Palace  for  a 
couple  of  months  when  Parliament  met  again  in  October. 

Abigail  Hill  has  recorded  the  daily  Palace  routine  at  Ken- 
sington. The  Bedchamber  Woman  came  into  waiting  in  the 
morning  before  the  Queen's  prayers,  and  before  her  Majesty  rose. 
If  any  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  was  present,  the  Bedchamber 
Woman  handed  her  the  Queen's  linen  and  the  Lady  put  it  on  her 
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MKJesty.  When  the  Queen  washed  her  hands,  her  Page  of  the 
Back  Stairs  brought  a  basin  and  ewer,  which  the  Bedclianiber 
Woman  placed  before  the  Queen,  knelt  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table  and  poured  the  water  over  the  royal  hands,  and  aftenfards 
pulled  on  the  tjaeen'a  gloves,  which  her  Majesty  often  could  not 
do  owing  to  her  iutirmity  of  gout.  The  page  was  called  back  to 
pat  on  the  Queen's  shoes.  The  royal  dinner-hour  was  three,  and 
both  the  Qneen  and  Prince  George  showed  no  little  imeasiness  if 
Ministers  of  State  intruded  at  that  time.  Six  o'clock  was  tlitf 
usual  hoar  for  Councils.  The  (Jueen  ate  a  heavy  supper  after- 
wards, and  in  the  pri\'aey  of  her  bedroom  the  Bedchamber  Woman 
used  to  bring  the  cup  of  chocolate  which  she  always  drank  befon 
getting  into  bed.  Queen  Anne  never  read,  says  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  and  in  early  life  tards  were  her  sole  interest. 

The  peace  of  the  Palace  was  sadly  disturbed,  at  this  time,  br 
the  jealousies  of  the  Uuehees  of  Marlborough  and  Sirs.  Mashani. 
'  Having  heard  accidentally,'  the  Duchess  wrote,  '  in  conversation 
with  my  friends  in  how  great  state  Mrs.  Masham  received  hei 
company  at  Kensington,  by  the  description  that  was  made  of  het 
chambers,  I  had  a  great  suspicion  ufion  me  that  she  had  made  iL-e 
of  part  of  my  lodgings,  which  were  what  the  Queen  had  given  me 
and  furnished  for  me  soon  after  her  coming  to  the  Crown  and  had 
particularly  expressed  to  me  that  they  were  the  eame  suite  that 
my  Lord  Albemarle,  King  William's  Dutch  favourite,  had  in  his 
reign.'  However,  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter  she  went  to 
Kensington  and  complained  to  her  Majesty.  The  Queen  only 
answered,  '  Masham  has  none  of  your  rooms.'  She  repeated  this 
so  often,  and  was  so  positive  in  it,  that  the  Duchess  began  to 
heUeve  that  there  was  some  mistake.  This  was  but  the  beginning 
of  the  most  terrific  Palace  squabbles,  the  truth  being  that  some 
alteration  had  been  made  by  the  (iueen  in  the  apartments ;  for 
Prince  George  was  dying  of  gout  and  asthma,  and  Iwid  been  moved 
down  to  the  ground-floor,  from  which  it  was  easy  for  him  to  reach 
the  garden.  The  sick-room  of  the  Prince  was  repeatedly  invaded 
by  the  furious  Duchess,  and  became  the  scene  of  the  most  violent 
disputes  with  her  royal  mistress, 

Kensington  Palace,  in  October  1708,  was  saddened  by  the 
Prince's  death  and  there  was  an  armistice  in  the  Palace  warfare. 
The  Queen's  grief  was  great,  and  she  left  Kensington  for  a  time. 
Three  months  later  the  faithful  Houses  of  Parliament  were  im- 
portuning her  with  petitions  to  marry  again. 
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It  was  at  Kensington  Palace,  one  Sunday  in  April  1710,  that 
the  imperious  Duchess  had  her  last  interview  with  the  Queen  over 
whom  she  had  ruled  and  tyrannised  for  thirty  years.  The  afiec* 
tionate  Mrs.  Morley  and  the  adoring  Mrs.  Freeman  had  long 
dropped  those  endearing  terms  and  relapsed  into  a  furious  paper- 
warfare.  The  Duchess  followed  her  last  letter  to  Kensington,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  answer  written,  and  stationed  herself 
outside  the  Queen's  apartments  on  the  window-seat  of  the  back 
stairs,  where  she  sat  like  a  Scotch  lady  waiting  for  an  answer  to  a 
petition.  The  Queen  was  alone  and  writing  when  the  Duchess 
was  admitted.  In  reply  to  the  expostulations  of  her  visitor,  the 
Queen  reiterated  that  whatever  she  had  to  say  she  might  write. 
Later,  finding  it  impossible  to  stem  the  torrent  of  words,  she 
threatened  to  leave  the  room.  In  a  former  stormy  interview,  the 
Duchess  had  set  her  back  against  the  door  and  told  her  Sovereign 
that  she  should  stay  and  hear  all  she  chose  to  say !  This  time 
she  retired  sobbing  into  the  gallery,  saying  she  was  sure  her 
JNIajesty  would  suffer  for  her  inhumanity.  *  That  will  be  to 
myself,'  replied  Queen  Anne.  So  ended  the  last  conversation  of 
these  two  celebrated  women,  and  Mrs.  Masham  henceforth  ruled 
supreme. 

In  the  autumn  of  1713,  Anne's  health  had  begun  to  fail,  and 
in  the  May  following  she  moved  from  Windsor  to  Kensington 
Palace.  Her  last  weeks  there  were  made  uneasy  by  the  dread 
lest  her  brother,  the  Pretender,  should  land  in  England,  or  George 
of  Hanover  come  over  to  her  Court  to  claim  a  place  as  her 
heir. 

In  June  news  reached  Kensington  that  Sophia,  Electress  of 
Hanover,  was  dead.  Party  factions  were  raging,  and  the  Queen 
was  kept  sitting  at  Council  till  she  fainted  at  two  in  the  morning. 
Two  Councils  had  been  interrupted  by  the  illness  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  third  was  fixed  for  the  evening  of  Thursday,  July  29. 
Mrs.  Danvers,  a  lady  of  the  Household,  came  into  the  Presence 
Chamber  at  Kensington  Palace  and  found  the  Queen  standing 
waiting  alone  and  staring  at  the  clock.  Silence  was  only  broken 
by  the  ticking,  and  Mrs.  Danvers  inquired  whether  her  Majesty 
saw  anything  xmusual  there  in  the  clock.  The  Queen  turned,  and 
]\Irs.  Danvers  saw  death  in  the  look. 

Help  was  called  in,  and  the  Queen  put  to  bed  delirious  and 
murmuring  about  *  the  Pretender  her  poor  brother.'  The  Queen's 
illness  was  kept  a  secret  in  the  Palace,  and  after  being  *  bled  she 
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seemed  somewhat  recovered.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  ms  faroaght 
to  her  hedside  to  receive  the  White  Staff  of  Lord  Trearaiw.  Ite 
Queen  put  it  into  his  hands,  saying,  '  For  God's  sake  nse  it  fir 
the  good  of  my  people  ! ' 

On  the  Saturday  it  was  known  that  she  was  dying.  Tbe 
Privy  Council  had  assembled  in  the  royal  bedroom ;  whilst^  in 
another  apartment  of  the  Palace,  an  excited  conclave  of  JacdUte 
courtiers  were  discussing  the  situation  with  Lady  Masham  -  and 
Dr.  Atterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  proposing  to  go  oik 
at  once  and  proclaim  the  Chevalier  at  Charing  Cross.  Dr.  'MmL 
the  Whig  physician,  declared  that  the  Queen's  end  was  at  h*^, 
and  the  Council  despatched  a  messenger  to  Hanover.  Qom 
Anne  drew  her  last  breath  between  seven  and  eight  « 
August  1,  1714,  and,  like  her  predecessor,  she  died  on  a  Sondtf 
morning. 

The  night  that  the  (iueen  died.  Colonel  Scott  of  Brothenton 
was  in  command  of  the  guard  at  Kensington  Palace.  He  verf 
to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  one  of  the  Queen's  physicians,  and  desired  to 
doctor  to  tell  him  whenever  the  Queen  was  dead,  but  the  dociff 
told  him  that  he  durst  not ;  upon  which  the  Colonel  desired  to 
doctor  to  let  him  know  by  the  sign  of  putting  to  the  windof  i 
white  handkerchief;  to  which  the  doctor  agreed.  As  soon  as  to 
Queen  was  dead  Doctor  Arbuthnot  gave  the  sign ;  upon  which  to 
Colonel  hastened  to  the  Earl  Marshal's  house,  woke  him  from  \& 
bed,  and  in  vain  desired  him  to  rise  immediately  and  proclaiiB 
James  Stuart  king,  as  the  (Jueen,  his  sister,  was  dead,  which  noo* 
out  of  Kensington  Palace  knew  but  him.  Such,  at  least  is  to 
story. 

There  are  but  few  memories  of  Kensington  Palace  conneetd 
with  George  the  First,  though  he  was  there  with  a  German  Cdai 
and  brought  over  with  him  two  German  ladies,  the  DnchMi  d 
Kendal  and  the  Countess  of  Darlington,  whom  his  English  saljeeli 
laughed  at  for  their  thinness  and  fatness  respectively.  But  to 
Elector  of  Hanover,  who  could  never  speak  English,  nor  cu«d  to 
learn  it,  preferred  his  palace  at  Herrenhausen  to  that  at  Kemiir 
ton.  Still,  George  the  P'irst  made  some  embellishments  ssl 
additions.  Kent  was  employed  by  him  to  put  in  the  great  staiF* 
case  and  the  Cupola  room.  The  black  marble  stairs,  with  sow 
good  ironwork,  still  exist,  and  lead  from  the  courtyard  entiaae* 
up  to  the  old  state  apartments.  On  the  walls  are  painted  aith- 
ways  crowded  with  grotesque  figures,  among  which  are  Petir  to 
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Wild  B^y,  and  Mahomet  and  Mustapba,  two  Turkish  nervantB 
whom  the  King  brought  over  from  Hanover,  and  many  others 
now  forgotten.  Two  hundred  years  and  sad  neglect  have  made 
the  painter's  work  very  dim  unless  the  sun  shines  on  it.  The 
Cupola  room  is  a  high  square  apartment  of  very  elegant  propor- 
tiona,  decorated  with  Ionic  columns  and  classic  carvings  in  the 
taste  of  last  century.  Marble  niches  once  contained  statues  of 
pagan  gods  and  goddesses,  and  over  the  iireplace  is  a  bas-relief  of 
a  Eoman  marriage  by  Rysbrach. 

George  the  First  died — not  at  Kensington,  but  in  Germany — 
in  1727,  and  the  Palace  passed  to  new  owners,  George  the  Second 
and  Caroliue  of  Anspach  his  wife.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  liveliest 
time  in  the  history  of  Kensington  Palace.  The  gardens  were 
added  to :  some  say  to  the  extent  of  300  acres,  which  made  them 
about  their  present  size.  They  were  kept  in  the  greatest  order; 
and  in  the  summer-time,  when  the  Court  was  not  there,  were 
resorted  to  by  a  vast  concourse  of  the  most  polite  company.  The 
full  promenade  was  on  Saturdays,  bat  later  changed  to  Sundays, 
and  remained  so  till  the  custom  went  out  in  the  last  years  of 
George  the  Third.  Kent  was  employed  by  Queen  Caroline  to  lay 
out  her  additions  to  the  gardens.  He  was  the  most  famous 
landscape  gardener  of  the  age,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  '  Mahomet 
imagined  an  elysium :  Kent  created  many,'  The  Doge  of  Genoa 
sent  her  Majesty,  as  a  present,  a  number  of  tortoises  which  were 
turned  out  in  the  gardens ;  and  the  trees,  we  are  told,  swarmed  at 
that  time  with  an  eitraordinary  number  of  squirrels,  tjueen  Caroline 
made  the  Round  Pond,  and  raised  a  mount  in  the  corner  of  the 
garden  now  occupied  by  the  Albert  Memorial,  on  which  was  a 
charming  temple,  made  to  turn  round  and  afibrd  shelter  from 
every  wind.  From  this  spot  there  was  a  fine  view  over  the 
country  as  far  as  the  silvery  Thames  and  the  pleasant  hills  of 
Surrey.  Kent  carried  the  landscape-gardener's  art  so  far  that 
he  planted  dead  trees  with  mossy  trunks  and  decaying  branches. 

In  an  old  bureau  at  Ivensington  Palace,  Caroline  one  day  by 
chance  discovered  the  celebrated  collection  of  drawings  of  heads 
by  Holbein  which  are  now  at  Windsor.  How  or  when  tbey  came 
to  be  concealed  there  has  never  been  ascertained.  She  took 
much  pleasure  in  enriching  the  Palace  with  objects  of  art,  and 
succeeded  in  buying  back  many  pictures  from  the  collection  of 
Charles  the  First,  which  Parliament  bod  dispersed  during  the 
Commonwealth. 
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Ha  Falaee  *"^— '"  cf  '&Jt  period  i?  X.ard  Herrer,  of  vkm 
*  hi^iUhi—  ttiiV  ^  OM.  acting  eilbo'  pHrt, 

Rv  al  die  td^  AttlaK  at  Cbe  lioua. 
Ko«  t^  «  b^r  •»)  am  Mnitt  a  Ind. 
Evr  ■  tani|4er  Ikw  (to  fcftftww  Iktc  mjatja'd — 
A  Arndtt  ^BC  ■  iltfCflB  ■«  the  not  I 
IksiDi  tlaUdBKb7a«,|awtsiliai  aontcaa  tnM. 
ni  tkal  cm  creep,  aod  piidc  tiial  licL^  U>e  dosl  : 
Lord  HenvT  has  m  long  eboij  of  these  pictores.     Tbe  Qam 
bad  taken  sevenl  reiT  bad  psctaies  oat  of  the  great  draviog-Ttxn 
at  KeneiiigtoiL,  and  |tai  verr  good  ones  in  tiieir  places  ;  the  Kii^ 
told  Lord  Herrej,  as  Vice-^^lianiberlain,  that  he  irould  have  ewr 
u^w  picttue   taken   avav,  aod   ereir  old  oue  replaced,  ereo  i 
gi2:aDtic  tat  yenui  to  which  he  was  particDlarly  attached.    "D* 
pictures  at    Kecsliigton   Palace,   which  ilx,   Pjne  describes  ii 
detail  as  he  saw  them  at  the  begintuog  of  this  century,  were  axa 
after  r«noVfd.  for  the  most  part  to  Hampton   Court,  and  tit 
wall*  of  the  gallerii*  at  KeniingtoQ  are  now  bate. 

Caroline  <•(  AnFpach  had  already  been  at  Kensington  a 
I'rinceEs  of  Wales—  cette  diableste,  Madame  la  Princesse,'  ha 
father-in-law,  George  the  First,  used  habitoallj  to  call  her— utd 
with  her  came  a  bevy  of  maidens  who  added  much  to  the  gaietj 
of  the  Court : 

Uert  England  s  daoglilcr,  LUrling  of  the  laud, 

Somttimes  suirounded  with  bee  virgin  band, 

GleaiDB  tLrongh  Ihe  shades.     She,  towering  o'er  the  rest 

Klanils  fairest  of  the  fairer  kind  confessed — 

Forme']  1o  guin  hearts  that  Itrunsnick'a  canse  denied. 

And  cliarm  a  people  to  Ler  father  a  side. 

Among  the  'virgin  band'  of  maids  of  houonr  might  haw 
been  eeeu  Anne  Pitt,  sister  of  the  future  Lord  Chatham ;  tbe 
beautiful  Mary  Bellendeu,  with  whom  Frederic  Prince  of  \Val« 
WOK  mucji  ill  love,  and  who  became  Duchess  of  Argyle  ;  Margaret 
JJullenden,  licr  aister;  Mary  Lepell,  tbe  lovely  friend  of  Voltairt. 
who  became  I>ady  Ilervey;  the  giddy  Miss  Howe;  and  Mis 
JLobart,  who  married  Lord  Suffolk.  All  these  and  many  mrst 
aitpur  bofitri'  um  in  tbe  memoirs  of  the  period,  and  as  we  walk 
through  till'  ilr'.HiTtHl  rooms  we  can  imagine  the  King,  dapper  and 
iJIgDi&ed,  aliiilliiig  about  the  gallery.  We  can  picture  the  scene, 
whiub  Lord  liiTvey  desicribpB,  of  his  coming  into  that  very  room, 
(   Iho   (Jueon,    who   was   drinking   chocolate,    for   being 
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always  stuffing,  the  Princess  Emily  for  not  hearing  him,  the 
Princess  Caroline  for  being  grown  fat,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
for  standing  awkwardly.  Lord  Hervey  for  not  knowing  what  rela- 
tion the  Prince  of  Sultzbach  was  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  then 
carrying  off  the  Queen  to  walk  and  be  re-snubbed  in  the  garden. 

It  was  at  Kensington  that  Lady  Deloraine,  governess  to  the 
royal  children,  had  her  chair  pulled  from  under  her  by  Princess  Emily 
as  she  was  sitting  down  to  cards,  to  the  vast  amusement  of  the 
King.  Lady  Deloraine  had  her  revenge  by  playing  him  the  same 
trick  in  return,  but  she  paid  for  it  by  so  hurting  his  dignity  that 
she  was  forbidden  the  Court. 

Frederic  Prince  of  Wales  had  lodgings  in  the  Palace,  and 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  finding  new  ways  of  annoying  his 
parents.  He  was  always  complaining  that  his  expenses  at 
Kensington  were  so  great  and  his  lodgings  so  damp  that  he 
must  move  to  London.  The  King  called  him  a  puppy  and  a 
scoundrel,  whilst  the  Queen  cursed  the  hour  in  which  he  was 
born,  and  said  his  'popularity  made  her  vomit.'  One  of  his 
unamiable  tricks  was  to  come  late  to  the  chapel  and  make  his 
wife  squeeze  into  her  seat  between  the  Queen  and  her  Majesty's 
prayer-book. 

The  King  was  at  the  card-table  at  Kensington  one  evening, 
when  the  news  was  brought  him  of  his  son's  death.  *  Dead,  is 
he  ? '  said  King  George.  *  Why,  they  told  me  he  was  better,' 
and  so  went  on  with  the  game. 

At  Kensington  Palace  during  the  King's  absence  in  Hanover, 
(^ueen  Caroline  with  the  Princes  and  Princesses  spent  her  time, 
and  she  made  it  a  rule  to  hold  a  public  Court  there  every  Sunday 
after  service.  From  this  place  the  Queen  and  her  children  often 
of  a  summer's  evening  took  their  diversion  in  the  royal  barge  on 
the  Thames,  Jlr.  Hill,  the  King's  barge-master,  being  ordered 
to  wait  daily  at  Kensington  Palace  for  her  Majesty's  commands. 

The  reader  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  novels  will  remember  the 
admirable  description  of  the  day  when  George  Warrington  went  to 
Kensington  to  make  his  bow  to  King  George  the  Second.  *  To 
this  beloved  sovereign  Mr.  Warrington  requested  his  uncle,  an 
assiduous  courtier,  to  present  him ;  and  as  Mr.  Lambert  had  to 
go  to  Court  likewise,  and  thank  his  Majesty  for  his  promotion, 
the  two  gentlemen  made  the  journey  to  Kensington  together, 
engaging  a  hackney  coach  for  the  purpose,  as  my  Lord  Wrotham's 
carriage  was  now  wanted  by  its  rightful  owner,  who  had  returned 
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to  hie  bouse  in  town.  They  alighted  at  Kenaiogton  Palace  Gate, 
where  the  sentries  on  duty  knew  and  saluted  the  good  General,  and 
hence  modestly  made  their  way  on  foot  to  the  summer  residence 
of  the  Sovereign.  Walking  under  the  portico  of  the  Palace  they 
entered  the  gallery  which  leads  to  the  great  black  marble  stair- 
case (which  hath  been  so  richly  decorated  and  painted  by  Mr. 
Kent),  and  then  passed  through  several  rooms  richly  htmgnito 
tapestry  and  adorned  with  pictures  and  bustoa,  until  they  came 
to  the  King's  great  drawing-room,  where  that  famous  "  Venus  "by 
Titian  is,  and  amongst  other  masterpieces  the  picture  of  "St. 
Francis  adoring  the  infant  f>aviour,"  performed  by  Sir  Pela 
Paul  Rubens ;  and  here,  with  the  rest  of  the  visitors  to  the  Court, 
the  gentlemen  waited  until  His  Majesty  issued  from  his  pri\'ate 
apartments,  where  he  was  in  conference  with  certain  personagea 
who  were  called  in  the  news-paper   language  of  that   day  Hi) 

M-j-sty's  M-n-st-ra.  .  .  .  Whilst  they  were  discoursing Georee 

Warrington  tlie  while  restraining  his  laughter  with  admirable 
gravity — the  door  of  the  King's  apartment  opened  and  the  pagM 
entered,  preceding  His  Majesty,  He  was  followed  by  his  burly  son, 
His  Eoyal  Highness  the  I>iike,  a  very  corpulent  prince,  with  a  coat 
and  face  of  blazing  scarlet ;  behind  them  came  varioua  gentlemen 
and  officers  of  State,  among  whom  George  at  once  recognised  the 
famous  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt  by  his  tall  stature,  his  eagle  eye  and 
beak,  his  grave  and  majestic  presence  ....  The  sublime  Alinister 
passes  solemnly  through  the  crowd ;  the  company  ranges  itself 
respectfully  round  the  walls ;  and  His  Majesty  walks  round  the 
circle,  his  royal  son  lagging  a  little  behind,  and  engaging  select 
individuals  in  conversation  for  his  own  part.  The  monarch  is  ■ 
little,  keen,  fresh-colonreii  old  man,  with  very  protruding  eyes, 
attired  in  plain  olii-fashioned  snaff- coloured  clothes  and  brosni 
stockings,  his  only  ornament  the  blue  ribbon  of  his  Order  of  the 
Garter.  He  speaks  in  a  German  accent,  but  with  ease,  shrewd- 
ness, and  simplicity,  addressing  those  individuals  whom  he  has 
a  mind  to  notice,  or  passing  on  with  a  bow.' 

In  the  month  of  August  1733  Kensington  Palace  was  fitted 
up  with  all  haste  for  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  The  Palace  was  transferred  to  the 
Prince  and  his  suite ;  the  chapel  was  newly  furnished  for  the 
wedding,  but,  owing  to  the  Prince's  illness,  the  ceremony  had  to  be 
postponed,  and  later  it  took  place  at  St.  James's,  The  original 
chapel  of  the  Georgian  days  was  removed  to  its  present  8it«  during 

'^-icheps  of  Kent's  time.     It  is  the  existing  chapel  which  is 
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BO  charmingly  described  by  the  authoress  of  'Old  Kensington.' 
*  The  clock  began  striking  eleven  slowly  from  the  archway  of  the 
old  Palace ;  some  dozen  people  are  assembled  together  in  the 
little  Palace  Chapel  and  begin  repeating  the  responses  in  measured 
tones.  It  is  a  quiet  little  place.  The  world  rolls  beyond  it  on 
its  many  chariot  wheels  to  busier  haunts,  along  the  great  high 
roads.  .  .  .  They  assemble  to  the  sound  of  the  bell,  advancing 
feebly,  for  the  most  part  skirting  the  sunny  wall,  past  the  sentry 
at  his  post  and  along  the  outer  courtyard  of  the  Palace,  where 
the  windows  are  green  and  red  with  geranium-pots,  where  there 
is  a  tranquil  glimmer  of  autumnal  sunshine  and  a  crowing  of 
cocks.  Then  the  little  congregation  turns  in  at  a  side  door  of 
the  Palace,  and  so  through  a  vestibule  comes  into  the  Chapel 
of  which  the  bell  had  been  tinkling  for  some  week-day  service ; 
it  stops  short,  and  the  service  begins  quite  suddenly  as  a  door 
opens  in  the  wall,  and  a  preacher,  in  a  white  surplice,  comes  out 
and  begins  in  a  deep  voice  almost  before  the  last  vibration  of  the 
bell  has  died  away  .  .  .  The  great  square  window  admits  a 
silenced  light ;  there  are  high  old-fashioned  pews  on  either  side 
of  the  place  and  opposite  the  communion-table,  high  up  over  the 
heads  of  the  congregation  a  great  square  curtained  pew,  with 
the  royal  arms  and  a  curtained  gallery.' 

After  Queen  Caroline's  death,  George  the  Second  spent  at 
Kensington  a  great  part  of  twenty-three  years.  It  was  here  that 
he  received  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Pretender's  son  and  the 
rising  of  '45,  and  was  waited  on  by  the  Lord  Mayor  with  loyal 
addresses. 

His  death  took  place  in  the  Palace  suddenly  on  the  morning 
of  October  25,  1760.  He  rose  early,  and  being  anxious  for  the 
arrival  of  his  German  despatches,  looked  at  the  weathercock,  and 
inquired  of  the  page  who  brought  him  his  chocolate  what  was  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  A  few  minutes  later  the  page  was  alarmed 
by  a  sudden  crash,  and  on  entering  the  room  he  found  the  King 
stretched  on  the  floor.  As  they  laid  him  on  the  bed  he  desired  in 
a  faint  voice  that  Princess  Amelia  should  be  called,  and  expired. 

The  State  apartments  have  not  been  occupied  since  1760,  for 
George  the  Third  never  lived  in  the  Palace  after  he  was  king ;  and 
we  pass  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  Caroline  of 
Brunswick  had  rooms  in  the  Palace  for  a  short  while,  before  her 
husband  became  King  George  the  Fourth,  and  excited  much  gossip 
by  the  eccentricities  of  her  behaviour. 

The  apartments  now  inhabited  by  Princess  Louise  and  I^ord 
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Lome  are  the  same  which  the  Duke  of  Sussex  lived  in  for  many 
years.  Here  he  formed  his  famous  library ;  here  lie  died  in  1843. 
His  widow,  the  Duchess  of  Inverness,  lived  on  here  till  her  death, 
thirty  years  later. 

The  apartments  under  the  State  rooms  to  the  east  are  those 
once  occupied  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent ;  and,  at  the 
north-eastern  comer,  there  is  a  large  room  with  three  windows 
down  to  the  floor,  looking  over  the  Eound  Pond.  A  brass  plate 
on  the  wall  bears  the  inscription  :  *  In  this  room  Qaeen  Victoria 
was  bom  May  24th,  1819.'  In  another  room  still  stand  the  doffs 
house  and  toy  stables  with  which  she  played  nearly  eighty  years  ago. 

At  Kensington  Palace  the  Queen  received  the  news  of  her  ac- 
cession on  the  morning  of  June  20,  1837.  The  story  has  often 
been  told.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Howley,  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Conyngham,  left  Windsor  at  two  in  the 
moming,  and  reached  Kensington  Palace  at  five.  They  knocked 
and  rang  for  a  considerable  time  before  they  could  ronse  tie 
porter  at  the  gate ;  they  were  again  kept  waiting  in  the  court- 
yard, then  turned  into  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  and  seemed  for- 
gotten by  everybody.  After  long  delays  and  ringings  to  inqniie 
the  cause,  the  attendant  was  summoned,  who  declared  that  the 
Princess  was  in  such  a  sweet  sleep  that  she  could  not  venture  to 
disturb  her.  Then  they  said,  *  We  are  come  on  business  of 
State  to  the  Queen,  and  even  her  sleep  must  give  way  to  that.' 
To  prove  that  she  did  not  keep  them  waiting,  in  a  few  minutes  she 
came  into  the  room  in  a  loose  white  nightgown  and  shawl,  her 
nightcap  thrown  off,  and  her  hair  falling  upon  her  shoulders, 
her  feet  in  slippers,  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  perfectly  collected  and 
dignified. 

The  last  historic  scene  at  Kensington  Palace  was  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  at  eleven,  when  the  Queen  met  her  Council 
in  the  long,  dingy,  columned  room  under  the  Cupola  room. 

With  the  accession  of  the  Queen  we  must  end.  Kensington 
Palace  is  now  grown  to  be  an  irregular  edifice,  patched  at  by 
successive  owners,  until  it  is  a  matter  of  discussion  whether  any 
part  of  Nottingham  House  remains,  though  the  north-east  block  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  part  of  the  old  house  of  the  Finches.  But 
its  Dutch  formality  is  not  destroyed,  and  the  building,  with  all 
its  additions,  must  ever  remain  chiefly  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Dutch  William,  the  Whig  Revolution,  and  the  glorious  prin- 
ciples of  1688. 

An  Old  Whig. 
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One  of  the  strangest  facts  in  connection  with  witchcraft  in  this 
country  is  undoubtedly  its  relation  to  puritanical  views  of  religion. 
Sorcery,  of  course,  was  not  uncommon  in  the  later  middle  ages, 
and  from  time  to  time  we  have  the  record  of  its  punishment. 
Heretics  like  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were  accused  of  it, 
the  more  readily  to  stir  up  popular  detestation  against  them,  and 
multitudes  perished  at  the  stake  in  France  and  Italy,  especially 
after  the  Bull  of  Innocent  VIII.,  in  1484,  had  been  extended  by 
Adrian  VI.  in  1523  to  *  sorcerers'  by  name,  as  well  as  *  heretics.' 
In  England,  however,  witchcraft  was  neither  hunted  out  nor 
punished  with  much  severity  imtil  close  upon  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  sufficient  to  compare  such  statements  as  that  of 
Bartholomseus  de  Spina,  who  reckons  that  a  thousand  persons  were 
executed  for  the  crime  in  one  year  (1524)  in  the  province  of  Como, 
with  the  fact  that  when,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  a  statute  was  passed 
against  it,  the  punishment  assigned  was  nothing  more  terrible 
than  the  pillory.  In  fact,  witchcraft,  as  distinguished  from  heresy, 
has  everywhere  been  the  dark  shadow  of  Calvinism ;  and  Puritanism, 
reflecting  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  and  substituting  the 
Bible  in  its  extreme  literalism  for  the  Pope,  was  carried  away  by 
a  blind  and  unreasoning  panic  to  almost  inconceivable  cruelties. 
Could  anyone  have  imagined  that  such  a  man  as  Calamy,  for 
instance,  would  have  acted  on  a  commission  with  Matthew 
Hopkins,  the  murderous  witchfinder,  and  that  Baxter  should  have 
defended  his  proceedings  ?  ^ 

Thus  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  great  time  for  witches 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  Scotland  led  the  way,  as  was 
natural,  for  not  only  had  King  James  written  against  witchcraft  a 
book  which  all  good  subjects  were  bound  to  accept,  but  he  had 
had  a  special  bout  with  these  servants  of  the  Evil  One,  some  of 
whom  had  conspired  to  raise  a  tempest  and  nearly  caused  the 
King's  shipwreck  when  he  sailed  to  Denmark  for  his  bride.  More- 
over, James  had  been  highly,  flattered  by  an  artful  compliment 
paid  him,  Satan  having  acknowledged,  through  one  of  the 
possessed,  that  the  King  was  the  enemy  of  whom  he  stood  in  most 
awe.     His  Majesty,  therefore,  was  pleased  to  take  a  personal 
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interest  in  their  examination,  and  when  a  half-crazed  crratd 
described  a  witch-dance  to  a  tune  called  '  Gyllatripes,'  the  Kii 
sent  for  the  performer  and  had  the  tune  played  before  Mm,  'I 
his  great  pleasure  and  amazement.'  As  to  the  condemned  (ai 
few  who  were  accused  escaped  condemnation),  mercy  seemed  qw 
out  of  place  with  creatures  who  had  acknowledged  (under  tortar 
that  thej  had  sold  themselves  to  Satan.  Indeed  death,  vhx 
was  sometimes  inflicted  by  strangling  at  the  stake  before  buiuiii 
('  wirreit  at  ane  stake'  is  the  expression),  and  eometimes  by  bm 
'brunt  in  assis  quick  to  the  dcid,'  must  have  been  welcomed  I 
the  poor  creature3  as  a  relief  from  the  fiendish  torture  ofU 
inflicted  on  them  in  the  course  of  their  examination.  The  sabjo 
is  too  terrible  to  dwell  upon,  but  it  is  well  that  persons  who  stai 
aghast  at  the  cruelties  sometimes  practised  on  the  Covenanta 
should  remember  what  Christian  judges  and  Puritan  divines  ami 
bring  themselves  to  inflict  and  to  witness. 

To  take  the  notorious  case  of  John  Fian,  the  schoolmaste 
and  the  witches  who  had  assisted  liim  in  raising  the  etorm  that  i 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  King  James.  P'ian  was  '  thrawed  wilb 
rope'  for  aI)ou(  an  hour,  but  would  not  confess,  and  then  had h 
legs  crushed  in  the  boots  till  the  blood  and  marrow  spouted  on 
"When  he  became  speechless  with  agony  they  searched  him  fi 
'the  Devil's  mark,'  which  was  supposed  to  keep  him  silen 
This  was  found  under  his  tongue.  He  then  confessed  everythii 
they  wished.  But  that  was  not  sufficient,  for  next  day,  when  1 
had  recovered  a  little,  he  recanted  his  confession.  There  was  st 
some  possibility  of  torturing  him  further,  so  his  nails  werei 
plucked  off  with  pincers,  and  needles  thrust  into  their  place,  j 
last  he  was  '  wirreit  and  brent'  on  the  Castle  Hill,  Edinburgh.' 

The  way  in  which  Fian's  ac*)mplices  were  discovered  is  ve 
characteristic  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  witchcraft. 

A  certain  deputy-bailie,  David  Seaton,  had  a  half-crezi 
ser^'ant  girl  who  excited  his  suspicion  by  suddenly  taking  to  he 
sick  or  infirm  persons.  He  therefore  tortured  her  on  his  ot 
account  by  the  thumbscrews  and  '  thrawing '  her  bead  with 
rope.  She  was  next  searched  for  the  witch's  mark,  which  w 
found,  of  course.  Upon  this  the  poor  girl  confessed,  and  accnsi 
many  other  women.     Some  of  these,  equally  of  course,  confessi 

'  A  pampblct  conlaiiiiDg  tbe  full  account  of  Fiati'a  trial  was  published 
London  by  Thomas  NelaoD,  1S92,  It  is  given  at  length  in  tbe  Gtnllema\ 
Maga^fe,  1779, 
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under   torture  whatever  their  tormentors  required.     They   were 

*  convict  '  accordingly,  and  burnt  alive.  Such  was  the  usual  way 
in  which  the  truth  of  these  dark  doings  was  supposed  to  be 
ascertained. 

And  what  was  it  that  they  generally  confessed  ?  There  is  a 
remarkable  sameness  about  their  crimes,  arising  from  the  widely 
prevalent  opinion  of  what  witches  were  likely  to  do,  which  was 
taken,  in  turn,  as  a  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  their  confession. 

In  Spain,  Germany,  France',  Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  northern 
countries  which  had  embraced  the  Reformation,  the  same  Devil- 
worship  was  believed  to  be  practised,  the  same  orgies  celebrated, 
the  same  malevolent  tricks  of  revenge  perpetrated  by  the  votaries 
of  the  Evil  One  on  their  neighbours.  If  a  child  was  seized  with 
epileptic  fits,  or  if  a  cow  or  a  pig  died  suddenly,  if  a  toad  were 
found  under  the  bed,  or  a  cat  jumped  in  at  the  window,  if  a  cross- 
grained  old  woman  cursed  a  rude  ill-mannered  brat,  and  the  child 
afterwards  suffered  with  any  complaint,  the  witchcraft  which  must 
undoubtedly  be  at  the  bottom  of  such  occurrences  called  for 
immediate  investigation.  Nor  was  it  long  before  a  victim  was 
forthcoming.  Denial  was  of  no  avail.  The  longer  such  denial 
was  persisted  in  the  longer  were  the  tortures  inflicted.  The 
accused  was  urged  to  confess  to  the  usual  charges  and  encouraged 
to  accuse  others,  in  turn  to  suffer  the  same  fate.  And  so  the 
horrible  business  spread,  until,  like  a  prairie  fire,  it  burned  itself 
out  for  a  time,  only  to  start  again  from  some  fresh  sparks  of 
suspicion.  The  crime  itself  was  held  by  all  to  be  so  enormous  that 
no  punishment  could  be  too  great  for  it.  Thus,  in  1618,  when 
one  Margaret  Barclay,  a  sailor's  wife,  of  Irvine,  was  accused  of 
causing  the  loss  of  a  ship  because  it  had  foundered  after  a  quarrel 
she  had  had  with  her  brother-in-law,  the  owner  (*  damnum 
m,inatum  et  malum  secutum '  was  the  usual  legal  maxim  for  such 
occurrences),  *  My  Lord  of  Eglintoune,'  four  justices  and  four 
ministers  obtained  a  confession  of  the  crime  by  a  mode  of  torture 

*  most  safe  and  gentle,'  viz.  *by  putting  of  her  two  bare  legs  in  a 
pair  of  stocks,  and  thereafter  by  onlaying  of  certain  iron  gauds 
[bars]  one  by  one.'  The  poor  creature  screamed  out,  *  Tak  off! 
tak  off !  and  befoir  God  I  will  show  you  the  whole  form ! '  At  the 
stake  she  earnestly  entreated  that  one  Isobel  Crawford,  whom  she 
had  falsely  accused,  might  be  let  go.  But  poor  Isobel,  in  her  turn, 
gave  way  under  the  same  torture,  *  after  the  assistant,  Mr.  David 
Dickson,  had  made  earnest  prayer  to  Gtxi  for  opening  her  obdurate 

28—6 
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and  closed  heart,'  though  she  bore  it  at  first  '  admimbly.*     And 

80  she  met  the  same  fate. 

Ten  years  earlier  than  iLis,  in  1G08,  the  Earl  of  Mar  had 
reported  to  the  Privy  Coancil  that  some  women  taken  at  Brechin 
accused  of  witchcraft,  and  being  put  to  '  ane  assize  and  comicl, 
albeit  they  persevered  in  their  deniall  to  the  end,  yet  they  tm 
bomet  quicit  after  sic  ane  crewpO  maner  that  sume  of  thame  deit  in 
dispair,  renunciaad  and  hlaspbemand,  and  otheriF,  half  brunt, 
brak  out  of  the  fyre  and  was  cassin  quick  into  it  againe,  qnhill 
they  war  brunt  to  the  deid.' 

Why,  indeed,  should  toprcj  be  shown  to  a  witch  or  heretic  in 
the  old  country,  with  its  benighted  superstitions,  when  exiles  for 
conscience  sake,  like  the  I'uritan  pilgrims  in  Massachusetts,  could 
bang  poor  wretches  by  the  half-dozen  at  a  time  under  a  similar 
accusation,  and  crush  to  death,  with  circumstances  of  horrible 
barbarity,  by  the  peine  forte  d  durc^oae-  Giles  Cory  for  refusing  to 
plead  to  the  charge  ?  Poor  Giles  was  an  obstinate  Englishman 
(like  the  '  drunken  private  of  the  Buffs '  who  would  not  *  kotow ' 
to  the  Chinese  mandarin),  and  having  seen  his  wife  arrested,  and 
observing  that  none  who  were  tried  by  his  cruel  judges  were  ever 
acquitted,  resolutely  refused  to  plead,  and  took  the  terrible 
consequences. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  was  a  strange  similarity  in  European 
countries  as  to  the  charge  of  witchcraft.  Alfonso  de  Castro  in  his 
elaborate  treatise  'Dejusta  lirt-relicorum  punitione,'  dedicated  to 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  published  in  1.547,  holds  much  the  same 
faith  in  this  matter  as  the  Kev.  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  Minister  of 
the  Gospel  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  who  published  a  revelation  of  '  Satan's  Invisible  World ' 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  he  recounts  the  pranks  of 
the  '  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  '  with  the  same  faith  as  the  diabolical 
wickedness  of  Major  Weir,  With  De  Castro  the  subject  of 
witchcraft  only  conies  in  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  heresv. 
'Are  soothsayers,  "wise  menj"  witches,  and  "vampires"  to  be 
considered  heretics,  and,  as  such,  to  be  punished  ?  '  He  discusses 
the  question  at  length  in  four  chapters,  and  conies  to  the  general 
conclusion  that  although  some  illicit  practices  afford  a  strong 
suspicion  of  heresy,  yet  heresy  cannot  be  predicated  of  all;  the 
main  point  is  the  nature  of  the  'pactum'  with  the  Evil  One. 
For  that  all  who  used  his  help  made  some  agreement  with  him 
was  as  well  understood  in  Spain  as  in  Scotland. 
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Two  points  strike  one  as  very  noticeable  in  this  fatal  compact 
— one  the  very  small  consideration  for  which  the  accused  bartered 
his  salvation,  the  other  the  absolute  indispensability  of  the  record 
to  the  arch-deceiver.  Generally  speaking,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Devil  produced  a  certain  *  Red  Register/  in  which  the  culprit  signed 
his  name  with  his  own  blood,  receiving  sixpence  or  some  small  coin 
in  acknowledgment.  Mr.  Sinclair  was  much  impressed  by  the  poor 
payment  which  the  Evil  One  was  able  to  offer.  After  relating  the 
sad  history  of  William  Barton,  *  a  warlock/  selling  himself  to  Satan 
(in  this  case  a  temptation  of  St.  Antony)  for  fifteen  shillings — 
which  said  compact  brought  Barton  to  the  stake — Sinclair  gravely 
makes  the  following  observation  : 

*  There  is  one  thing  remarkable  in  this  story,  that  he  (the 
Devil)  bestowed  so  much  money  upon  this  warlock,  which  proved 
good  and  suflBcient  coin.  'Tis  seldom  he  is  so  liberal.  But  surely 
he  would  be  more  liberal  if  the  Lord  would  suffer  him  to  steal,  or 
make  use  of  treasures  hid  in  the  ground  or  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  If  this  liberty  were  granted  he  might  deceive  the  most  part 
of  men  and  women  in  the  world  with  his  gifts.' 

But  although  the  admission  of  signature  by  the  accused  was 
suflBcient  for  his  temporal  punishment  and  condemnation,  it  would 
seem  that  no  verbal  evidence  of  the  Tempter  was  believed  to  be 
adequate  for  his  ultimate  damnation,  without  production  of  the 
written  agreement.  Every  effort,  therefore,  was  used  by  him  to 
induce  man  or  woman  to  sign  it,  and,  as  soon  as  signed,  it  was 
in  general  carried  off  for  security.  Hence  came  strange  stories 
of  tricks  played  by  intended  victims  to  get  their  names  erased,  or 
even  to  carry  off  the  register.  Had  not  a  certain  cunning  notary 
met  the  Evil  One  by  agreement  that  he  might  sign  the  bond,  and 
then,  suddenly  producing  a  bottle  of  holy  water  from  his  pocket 
and  dashing  it  into  his  adversary's  face,  succeeded  in  snatching 
the  *  Red  Register,'  full  of  his  neighbours'  names,  from  the  foul 
fiend's  hand  ?  Then  came  a  fearful  pursuit  over  hill  and  dale. 
*  Give  me  my  register ! '  *  No !  you  shan't  have  it ! '  till  at  last, 
breathless,  the  brave  notary  rushed  into  the  village  churchyard, 
where  he  was,  of  course,  safe  from  pursuit.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  was  discreet  enough  to  content  himself  with  burning  the 
fatal  book  without  revealing  its  contents. 

De  Castro,  as  has  been  said,  is  only  led  to  treat  of  sorcery  in 
connection  with  heresy.  As  to  the  reality  of  the  former,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  he  has  not  the  least  doubt.    Virgil, 
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Horace,  Lucan,  Apuleioa,  and  Philostratus  are  qaoted  by  hia 
auffieient  authorities,  together  with  Leviticus  and  the  First  E 
of  Samuel. 

However,  it  is  not  Lis  business  to  investigate  sorcery,  so,  i 
touching  on  Botne  horrible  profanations  of  sacred  things^  especi 
of  the  consecrated  Host,  which  were  not  unknown  before  the 
formation,  he  tells  us  he  will  give  an  example  of  what  has  I 
fonnd  out  by  'certissima  experientia,'  viz.  confessions  of  men 
women  before  the  judges,  from  whom  he  has  himself  heard  i 
actual  Devil-worship  and  witchcraft.     His  account  is  as  followi 

'The  neophyte  is  introduced  to  the  palace  of  Satan,  who 
on  a  royal  throne.  There  he  renounces  his  baptism  and  his  U 
and  makes  a  promise  of  iidelity,  and  that  he  will  attend  the  i 
turnal  meetings  of  the  initiated  ;  the  Evil  One,  for  his  part,  i 
mising  him  endless  pleasure  and  happiness,  A  particular  dei 
is  then  assigned  to  each  as  his  familiar,  and  goes  by  the  nam 
"  Little  Martin."  It  is  Jlartin's  duty  to  give  notice  to  his  ma 
of  the  meetings  which  he  is  bound  to  attend.  On  this  the  pei 
summoned  anoints  himself  with  a  special  unguent,'  and,  on  It 
ing  his  bouse,  finds  "  Little  Martin  "  waiting  for  him  in  the  fom 
a  goat.  On  this  he  mounts,  and,  holding  fast  to  the  goat's  I 
mane  with  both  hands,  is  swiftly  carried  through  the  air  to 
appointed  place,  where  he  finds  a  large  congregation  of  men  : 
women  assembled.  All  these  make  their  reverence  to  Beelzet 
but  in  the  contrary  way  to  what  we  are  accustomed,  for  they  t 
their  faces  from  him  and  bend  their  bodies  backward  with  tl 
chins  in  the  air.  On  this  follows  a  dance,  each  man  or  won 
with  his  or  her  familiar,  succeeded  in  turn  by  a  grand  sapper  t 
this  again  by  further  debauchery.  At  length  all  retmu  hoi 
riding  through  the  air  on  their  goats.  In  all  these  proceedii 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mention  the  name  of  God  or 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross.' 

Two  difficulties  naturally  occur  in  connection  with  this  t 
cumstantial  narrative,  which,  with  slight  variations,  such  as  broo: 
sticks  or  cats  for  goats,  may  serve  for  the  description  of  a  '  witch 
Sabbath'  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Scandinavia. 

It  is  Btrange,  to  say  the  least,  that  others  than  the  witcF 
themselves  did  not  find  out  their  locality,  though  occasionaltv 

'  The  unguent  occiire  in  tnany  wltjjh  stories.  Even  in  Lmheran  Sweden 
contains  ■  scrapings  oE  altars  and  of  chnrch- belts.'  The  last  are  still  supposed 
have  magioal  powers  bjr  man^  of  oqr  English  pe^saolrj. 
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IS  true,  witnesses  averred  that  they  had  seen  this  or  that  old 
woman  flying  on  a  broomstick ;  and  a  poor  creature  was  actually 
hanged  at  Oxford  (this  was  one  of  Matthew  Hopkins's  victims),  on 
the  accusation  of  her  own  little  child,  a  girl  of  seven  years  old, 
who  asserted  that  she  had  seen  the  performance  ! 

The  other  diflBculty  is  even  greater.  In  many  cases  where 
a  person  was  charged  with  having  attended  these  Satanic  orgies 
— the  statement  resting  on  the  authority  of  another  under  torture 
— it  was  proved  by  ocular  evidence  that  he  or  she  had  been  fast  asleep 
all  the  time  at  home.  One  would  have  thought  an  incontestable 
proof  such  as  this  would  have  led  to  immediate  acquittal.  But  a 
way  was  found  out  of  it.  So  great  was  the  Devil's  power,  so 
mighty  the  magic  charms  used,  that  he  could  insure  the  presence 
elsewhere  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  body  of  his  votary,  while  the 
real  self  was  participating  in  his  *  Sabbath.'  Thus  the  poor 
wretch  had  no  escape.  It  was  useless  to  prove  an  alibis  for  he 
could  not  disprove  that  his  spiritual  part  had  left  for  a  time  its 
bodily  integument.  Such  was  the  explanation  given  on  the 
occasion  of  a  terrible  witch  panic  at  Mohra,  in  Sweden,  A.D.  1669. 
Some  little  children  (as  children  will)  had  invented  a  story  of 
having  been  to  a  witches'  meeting  at  an  imaginary  place 
called  Blockula.  Others  were  persuaded  by  them  to  say  the  same. 
One  accused  another,  until  at  length  several  hundred  children 
were  believed  to  be  implicated.  As  a  result  of  encouraging  false- 
hoods instead  of  punishing  the  authors,  as  many  as  seventy 
witches  and  sorcerers  were  seized  in  Mohra  alone,  twenty-three  of 
whom  confessed  their  crimes,  and  most  of  them  were  executed. 
Fifteen  children  were  also  put  to  death,  while  others  were  scourged 
weekly  at  the  church  door.  But  when  some  of  the  parents  of 
children  accused  testified  that  they  had  been  at  home  all  the 
time  in  a  sound  sleep,  it  was  alleged  that  this  proved  nothing, 
for  the  visit  might  have  been  paid  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the 
body. 

De  Castro's  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty  is  very  inconclusive. 
*  Some  tell  us,'  he  says,  quoting  the  Council  of  Ancyra,  *  that  the 
whole  is  a  matter  of  dreams  and  imagination,  and  that  demons 
could  not  carry  human  bodies  through  the  air.  But  how,'  he  asks 
triumphantly,  *  are  we  then  to  account  for  what  we  read  of  our 
Lord's  temptation,  and  of  the  story  of  Habaccuc  and  Daniel  ? 
Besides,'  he  adds,  *  we  have  positive  proofs  of  such  occurrences.' 
And  he  proceeds  to  relate  two  stories  on  the  authority  of  Paulus 
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Grillandus  in   1524,  who  had  inquired  officially  into  the  cir 
stances.     One  of  them  is  really  too  good  to  lose  : 

'  There  was  a  certain  woraao  of  the  Diocese  of  Sabinum  who 
was  suspected  by  her  husband  of  being  a  witch.  This  she  stoutly 
denied.  The  husband,  however,  contrived  to  see  faer  one  night 
auoiuting  herself  with  the  -witches'  unguent,  after  which  she 
disappeared  "  like  a  bird."  Following  her  downstairs,  he  discovered 
that  the  house-door  was  locked  and  barred.  The  wife,  questioned 
by  him  next  day,  professed  ignorance ;  but  the  husband  thea  told 
her  plainly  what  he  had  seen,  and  gave  her  a  good  cudgelling 
(^fustibua  illam  percutit  graviter),  threatening  worse  treaiment 
if  she  denied,  and  promising  forgiveness  if  she  would  confess.  She 
chose  the  latter  and  asked  his  pardon,  which  he  granted  on 
condition  that  she  would  take  him  with  her  to  a  witches'  Sabbath. 
He  was  taken  accordingly,  and  was  a  witness  of  the  games,  the 
dancing,  and  what  not.  At  last  they  all  sat  down  to  supper.  But 
the  man,  finding  his  food  somewhat  insipid,  asked  for  the  sail 
again  and  again  fruitlessly.  At  length,  when  he  had  been  kept 
waiting  a  long  time,  the  salt-cellar  was  brought  to  him.  '■  Thant 
God  ! "  exclaimed  the  nmn,  "  here's  the  salt !  "  No  sooner  had  he 
uttered  these  words  than  the  Hghts  were  extinguished,  the  devils 
all  disappeared,  and  the  man  foimd  himself  in  the  early  morning 
lying  on  the  ground  naked.  Some  shepherds  coming  up,  he  asked 
them  where  he  was,  and  found  be  was  near  Beneventum,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  a  hundred  miles  from  his  home.  On  bis 
return,  having  made  his  way  back  by  begging,  he  immediately 
accused  his  wife  of  witchcraft  [surely  this  was  too  bad  IT  and 
related  the  whole  occurrence  to  the  judges.  These  examined 
the  case  and  found  the  story  true,  which  was  confirmed  by  tlw 
woman's  confession.' 

The  most  numerous  witct-trials  in  England  took  place,  as  has 
been  said,  during  the  time  when  Calvinism  had  the  upper  band. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  '  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,'  ascnbea 
the  comparative  freedom  of  the  English  Church  from  complicitT 
in  the  barbarous  persecution  of  witches  to  the  greater  cultivation 
of  the  clergy  and  their  influence  over  the  laity.  Certainlv  both 
in  Scotland  and  in  the  time  of  the  Puritan  ascendency  in 
Parliament,  we  find  a  .savage  panic  of  intolerance  fostered  by  the 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  ministers.  There  is  apiteoniistorv 
told  by  Sinclair,  on  fio  .-.-i Voi-i?^  -r  '^r-  'godJy  minister*  who 
idatee  it,  concemin:  ir,4(».     She  had  used 
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threatening  words  against  another  woman,  with  whom  6he  had 
had  a  quarrel.  Ten  days  after  the  woman  died.  On  this,  Bessie 
was  imprisoned  *  in  the  steeple '  for  thirteen  weeks  as  a  suspected 
witch ;  *  all  which  time  I,  the  minister,  repaired  to  her,  but  found 
her  still  more  and  more  obdured.  I  could  get  no  advantage  by 
her  words,  but  sometimes  she  made  me  think  that  she  was  an 
innocent  woman,  so  that  I  was  grieved '  (says  the  godly  minister), 

*  for  her  hard  usage,' if  it  could  have  been  helped,  and  had  my  own 
secret  wishes  she  had  never  been  meddled  with.  Yea,  if  she 
could  have  made  an  escape,  I  being  innocent  of  it,  I  could  have 
been  glad.'  (He  was,  we  see,  not  only  a  *  godly '  but,  in  his  way, 
a  tender-hearted  minister.)  *  At  this  nick  of  time,  one  Alexander 
Bogs,  skilled  in  searching  the  mark,  came,  and  finds  the  mark  in  the 
middle  of  her  back,  wherein  he  thrust  a  great  brass  pin,  of  which 
she  was  not  sensible,  neither  did  any  blood  follow  when  the  pin 
was  drawn  out.'  (There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  professional 
witch-finders,  often  paid  by  the  case,  pretended  to  insert  a  pin  in 
the  *  witches'  mark,'  or  had  one  with  a  hollow  socket. )  '  This  put 
me  to  many  thoughts  and  prayers,  wherein  I  did  engage  myself 
to  God  that  if  He  would  find  me  out  a  way  for  giving  me  and  the 
assize  full  clearness,  either  by  her  own  confession  or  otherwise,  I 
should  remark  it  as  a  singular  favour  and  a  special  mercy.'      The 

*  godly  minister '  having  gone  thereafter  *  to  exhort  her  to  a 
confession '  (he  assumes  her  guilt),  continues :  *  After  labouring 
with  her  in  vain,  we*  left  her ;  but  when  I  came  to  the  stairhead,  I 
resolved  to  halt  a  little  to  hear  what  she  would  say.  Within  a 
very  short  space  she  begins  to  discourse,  as  if  it  had  been  to 
somebody  with  her.  Her  voice  was  so  low  that  I  could  not  under- 
stand what  she  said  except  one  sentence,  whereby  I  perceived  she 
was  speaking  of  somewhat  I  had  been  challenging  her  of  and  she 
had  denied.'  He  then  heard  soniething  like  another  voice,  as  if 
answering  her.  What  could  this  be  but  *  the  foul  fiend's  voice '  ? 
The  *  kirk-officer,'  Alexander  Simpson,  who  was  with  the  minister, 
was  so  terrified  at  this  that  he  cried  out ;  but  the  godly  narrator 
encouraged  him,  and  they  got  downstairs  safely.  As  to  poor 
Bessie,  the  pious  minister  now  gave  her  up ;  and,  after  assigning 
twelve  reasons  for  gratitude  to  God  in  thus  revealing  the  truth  to 
him,  and  remarking  *  how  zealous  the  Devil  was  to  get  souls 
damned,'  and  how  cunningly  he  had  contrived  '  that  Bessie  might 
be  taken  in  the  grin,'  he  left  her  to  her  fate.  She  asserted  her 
innocence  to  the  last. 
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The  story  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  trial  and  condemnation  for 
witchcraft,  under  circumstances  rather  favourable  than  other- 
wise to  the  poor  woman  accused.  Eut  what  a  pitiable  tale  these 
trials  tell !  An  accused  person  must  be  guilty,  and  some  mut- 
tered remarks  to  herself  after  the  minister  had  urged  her  to 
confess  a  crime  of  which  she  was  innocent  are  sufficient  to 
condemn  her  to  the  stake.  Poor  creatures!  Does  not  their 
blood  cry  to  heaven  against  their  executioners  ?  They  had  not  the 
satis&ction  of  feeling  that  they  died  for  a  righteous  cause.  The 
martyr's  heroism  was  denied  them.  Their  last  thought  of  this 
life  was  joined  with  the  execration  of  all  about  them  when  they 
were  fastened  to  the  stake  or  thrown  from  the  gallows,  and  their 
epitaph,  the  expression  of  the  belief  of  all  who  witnessed  their  last 
agonies  that  these  were  but  the  preliminaries  of  endless  misery  in 
another  world.  It  is  positively  horrifying  to  read  the  language  in 
which  an  old  black-letter  tract  gloats  over  the  execution  at 
Northampton,  in  1612,  of  one  of  a  batch  of  persons  executed  for 
witchcraft :  *  Thus  ended  this  woman  her  miserable  life,  after  shee 
had  lived  many  years  poore,  wretched,  scorned,  and  forsaken  of 
the  world.'  And  even  more  pathetic  perhaps  is  the  record  of 
another  woman  condemned  to  the  stake  on  her  own  confession, 
who  cried  on  her  way  to  the  scaflFold,  *  My  blood  be  upon  my  own 
head !  And  as  I  must  make  answer  to  the  God  of  heaven  presently, 
I  declare  I  am  as  free  of  witchcraft  as  any  child :  but  being 
delated  by  a  malicious  woman,  and  put  in  prison  under  the  name 
of  a  witch,  disowned  by  my  husband  and  friends,  and  seeing  no 
ground  of  hope  of  coming  out  of  prison  or  ever  coming  in  credit 
again,  I  made  up  that  confession  on  purpose  to  destroy  znj  own 
life,  being  weary  of  it,  and  choosing  rather  to  die  than  to 
live.' 

It  is  plain  from  examples  like  this,  that  so  soon  as  an  accusa- 
tion of  witchcraft  was  formulated  a  reign  of  terror  was  apt  to 
begin.  There  was  no  knowing  who  might  not  find  himself  or 
herself  involved  in  the  charge,  and  it  was  to  the  interest  of  all  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  execution  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible  on  those  who  were  first  suspected.  This  may  partly 
account  for  the  readiness  with  which  such  stories  were  believed. 
The  favourite  tests  of  the  crime,  apart  from  confession,  were  the 
witch-mark  and  the  water-test.  These  are  laid  down  gravely  by 
the  British  Solomon  in  his  '  Dialogues  on  Demonology,'  and  the 
latter  especially  afiforded  much  amusement  to  the  spectators,  as 
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well  as  supplied  any  lack  of  judicial  evidence.  Each  thumb  of 
the  accused  was  fastened  with  cords  to  the  great  toe  of  the 
opposite  limb,  and  the  wizard  or  witch  (it  was  generally  the 
latter)  was  placed  in  deep  water.  If  the  victim  floated,  as  was 
not  infrequently  the  case,  the  proof  was  considered  complete,  for 
*  God  hath  appointed '  says  King  James  (though  he  omits  to  say 
when  or  where),  *for  a  supematurall  signe  of  the  monstrous 
impietie  of  witches,  that  the  water  shall  refuse  to  receiue  them  in 
her  bosome  that  haue  shaken  ofif  them  the  sacred  water  of 
Baptisme  and  wilfully  refused  the  benefite  thereof.'  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  wretch  sank  and  was  drowned,  it  was  but  a  death 
by  misadventure.  Other  modes  subsidiary  were  devised,  besides 
torture,  to  investigate  the  truth.  One  was  to  be  able  to  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer  correctly. 

Thus  in  1661,  Florence  Newton  was  executed  at  Cork  assizes  for 
witchcraft.  Judge  Archer,  who  tried  the  prisoner,  suggested  to  the 
jury  that,  although  it  was  not  legal  evidence,  they  should  ascertain 
whether  she  could  satisfy  this  test.  She  got  on  all  right  until 
she  came  to  the  crucial  clause, '  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,' 
which  she  tried  *  near  half  a  score  of  times  in  open  court,'  but 
could  not  achieve  anything  better  than '  Lead  us  into  temptation ' 
and  '  Lead  us  not  into  no  temptation.'  So  she  was  hanged. 
(*  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  1829.) 

On  November  20,  1702,  the  same  fate  befel  Margaret  Myles 
at  Edinbinrgh,  the  minister,  one  Mr.  George  Andrews,  being  quite 
satisfied  of  her  guilt  because  the  poor  creature  stuck  fast  after 
repeating  '  Our  Father  which  wart  in  heaven.'  He  had  also  tried 
to  make  her  say  after  him  that  she  renounced  the  Devil  and 
adhered  unto  her  baptism,  but  could  not  induce  her  to  put  it 
otherwise  than  *  I  unce  the  Devil  and  here  unto  my  baptism,'  a 
certain  proof,  no  doubt,  of  ignorance  of  English  literature,  but 
hardly,  as  it  was  taken,  of  witchcraft.  Country  clergy,  it  is  said, 
even  in  these  enlightened  days,  often  have  to  unite  couples  in 
wedlock  when  the  bridegroom  has  got  no  nearer  to  making  the 
prescribed  promise  than  by  uttering  the  mysterious  words,  '  With 
all  my  hurdle  hoods  I  thee  and  thou ! '  However,  Margaret 
Myles  was  expected  to  know  her  catechism  better,  and  was  hanged 
accordingly. 

Sometimes  the  &ct  of  possession  was  made  a  test  of  the  rival 
claims  of  Bomanist  and  Protestant.  For,  of  course,  whichever 
plan  of  exorcism  proved  most  efficacious  was,  so  £Bur,  a  proof  of 
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the  true  Church.  Thu3,  a  young  rascal  named  Perry,  gel 
called  '  the  Imy  of  Bilston,'  having  einiulated  demoniac  fite, 
tested  with  holy  oil  and  holy  water.  These  applications  'Eorely 
iifHicted  the  T>evil  within  him,'  so  that  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  he 
brought  up  eleven  pins  and  a  knitting  needle,  all  of  which  re- 
dounded much  to  the  credit  of  the  eiorcising  priest.  But  the 
wiUih  who  was  accused  of  causing  thia  posaeaaion  having  been  senl 
to  Stafford  gaol,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  undertook 
to  examine  the  iMjy,  and  tried  the  devils  with  Greek.  He  lomti 
that  they  especially  disliked  the  first  verse  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
and  fell  on  the  boy  with  fury  the  moment  it  was  read.  On  thi« 
the  Bishop,  with  some  Bhrewdness,  knovfing  that  the  boy  nt 
ignorant  of  Greek,  while  the  Devil,  '  beiDg  so  ancient  a  scholar  u 
of  almost  sis  thousand  years'  standing,  knew  and  understood  aU 
languages,'  pretended  that  he  was  going  to  read  the  same  veiw 
again,  and,  instead  of  it,  read  another,  at  which  William  Peny 
fell  into  one  of  his  accustomed  fits,  and  thus  the  trickery  ¥» 
found  out  and  the  suspected  witch's  life  saved. 

The  matter  of  fact  way  in  which  execution  was  arranged  aix) 
carried  out  is  testified  by  many  records.  There  was  a  mad,  loo»- 
living  fellow  named  William  Barton,  who  has  aheady  been  referred 
to.  Barton  had  confessed  his  crime,  but  he  had  been  promiarf 
by  the  Evil  One  that '  no  man  should  ever  take  his  life,'  and,  even 
when  told  that  the  stake  was  ready,  asserted  his  perfect  indiffer- 
ence. Indeed,  it  seemed  aa  if  he  had  ground  for  this  persoasion. 
since  the  executioner  fell  dead  as  he  entered  the  prison  to  do  his 
office.  But  the  magistrates  offered  a  reward  to  the  hangman'* 
wife  if  she  would  take  her  husband's  place  and  strangle  the  war- 
lock, which  she  did  accordingly,  with  much  satisfaction  to  herself 
When  Barton  heard  the  sentence  he  exclaimed,  '  Let  no  one  trust 
the  Devil's  promises  again!'  This  was  in  Scotland,  where  ths 
victim  was  often  burnt  after  he  had  been  '  wirreit  at  the  ataka' 
For  burning  was  generally  believed  to  be  more  efficacious  tfaw 
simple  strangUng,  as  preventing  heredity.  Thus,  in  1652,  when 
eleven  persons  who  had  'bewitched  nine  children,  one  man  and 
one  woman,  lost  [i.e.  caused  to  be  lost]  five  hundred  pounds'  warth 
of  cattle  and  wrecked  much  com  at  sea,'  were  executed  at  IVIaid- 
stone,  many  of  the  bystanders  regretted  that  they  had  be<a 
simply  hanged,  since  bimiing  '  prevented  the  blood  of  a  iritck 
becoming  hereditary  to  her  progeny  in  the  same  evill,'  while 
hanging  did  not. 
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The  following  matter-of-fact  accounts  from  the  records  of  the 
Dean  of  Guild  in  Aberdeen  speak  for  themselves  : 

'  Feb.  23,  1597.  Thomas  Leyis.  For  peattis,  tar  barrelis, 
fir  and  eoallis  to  bum  the  said  Thomas,  and  to  Jon  Justice  for 
his  fie  in  executing  him,  2L  13s.  4(Z.'  The  burning  of  his  mother 
Jonet  Wischart  and  Isobel  Cocker  cost  III,  lOs.,  and  ten 
shillings  was  added  to  the  bill  for  *  trailling  of  Monteithe  [another 
witch]  through  the  streits  of  the  towne  in  ane  cart,  quha  hangit 
herself  in  prison,  and  for  eirding  [burying]  her/ 

Xo  record  of  witchcraft  would  be  complete  without  some 
notice  of  the  celebrated  JNIatthew  Hopkins,  the  witch-finder,  who 
has  been  mentioned  above.  This  wretch,  a  native  of  Manning- 
tree  in  Essex,  reduced  witch-finding  to  a  system,  and  was  as  clever 
at  *  smelling  them  out '  as  any  South  African  witch-doctor. 
Hopkins  had,  it  is  true  (at  least  he  so  asserted),  the  great  advan- 
tage of  having  become  possessed  of  the  Devil's  memorandum  book 
(the  *  Register '),  in  which,  for  the  benefit  of  his  memory,  Satan 
had  entered  all  the  witches*  names  in  England.  We  can  imagine 
the  terror  this  must  have  inspired  when  Hopkins  announced  an 
intended  visit  to  a  parish.  He  charged  twenty  shillings  for  each 
occasion,  and  doubtless  received  much  more  in  the  way  of  bribes. 
A  clergyman  named  Gaul  had  the  courage  to  oppose  him,  in  spite 
of  Hopkins's  threats,  and  thus  describes  the  witch-finder's 
tortures.  A  suspected  witch  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  room 
on  a  stool  or  table,  cross-legged  and  *  cross-bound '  with  cords, 
these  being  drawn  as  tightly  as  possible.  She  was  thus  kept 
awake  without  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  sometimes  walked 
about  without  rest  for  the  same  time,  diligent  watch  being  main- 
tained to  see  whether  any  of  her  familiar  imps  would  come  to  her. 
These  might  appear  under  any  form— a  spider,  a  fly,  or  a  mouse. 
If  her  guilt  was  not  made  evident  in  this  way,  there  remained 
King  James's  infallible  tests  of  pricking  and  swimming,  from 
which  devices  there  was  not  much  chance  of  escape. 

How  many  perished  at  the  hands  of  Hopkins  is  not  known, 
but  the  number  must  have  been  very  great.  Sixteen  women 
were  hanged  at  the  same  time,  on  his  accusation,  at  Yarmouth. 
Of  thirty-six  who  had  been  arraigned  at  once  in  1645,  fourteen 
were  executed,  and  a  hundred  more  were  in  prison  in  Essex  and 
Suffolk.  A  large  batch  was  hanged  at  Manningtree  and  Chelms- 
ford, against  several  of  whom  Hopkins  appeared  as  a  witness  as 
well  as  an  inquisitor.  Most  of  these  poor  creatures  confessed  the 
crimes  alleged,  to  the  great  credit  of  the  informers.    The  cele- 
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brated  divine  Calamy  accompanied  the  judges  on  the  commission, 
and  both  he  and  Baxter  were  much  edified  by  these  confesdons. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  story  of  all  in  connection  with  Hopkina's 
proceedings  was  the  cruel  torture  and  execution  of  an  aged 
clergyman  named  Lewis,  generally  known  as  '  the  Reading 
Pareon,'  because  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  homihes  to  his 
people,  instead  of  giving  them  Puritanical  discourses.  Mr,  Lewis 
was  an  old  man  of  eighty-five,  and  had  been  vicar  of  Bi-audiston, 
near  Framlingham,  for  fifty  years.  His  death  was  probablj 
resolved  upon  'because  he  was  a  Royalist  and  a  Malignant,'  saji 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  The  charges  brought  against  him  were  of  the 
Qsual  kind — compact  with  the  Devil,  two  imps  as  '  familiars.'  o» 
of  which  had  sunk  a  ship  of  Ipswich  to  please  him;  last,  a)m» 
'witch-marks' on  his  body.  Hopkins,  himself  a  devout  Poritan. 
had  the  old  man  pricked,  swnm  cross-bound,  set  on  a  table  cross- 
legged,  kept  for  nights  without  sleep,  and  for  twenty-four  hoars 
without  food,  and  run  backwards  and  forwards  by  two  men  till  obi 
of  breath.  At  length  he  confessed  to  all  that  they  desired,  and  m 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  which  judicial  murder  was  carried  oot  ii 
the  usual  cruel  manner,  the  poor  old  man  first  recanting  liii 
ravings,  and  reading,  on  his  own  behalf,  the  prayers  for  thedyinf 
Baxter  briefly  records  the  execution  without  a  word  of  sympathj 


It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  one's  sense  of  justice  that  Hopkin: 
himself  met  with  ^the  same  fate  in  the  end,  some  gentlemeu 
having  first  tried  his  own  test  (of  water)  upon  him.  Butlw 
alludes  to  it  thus  in  Hudibras  : 

Has  not  tbi^  present  Parliament 

A  liegor  to  tlie  Dovil  sent, 

Fully  einpoworctl  to  treat  nbont 

Finding'  revolted  ivitches  out  J 

And  bas  he  not  witbin  a  year 

Hang'd  three  scare  of  'em  in  one  shire  1 

"Who  aftet  provetl  liimsclf  a  wilch. 

Anil  made  a  roO  for  his  own  braecli,— Girt(o  Hi. 

A  Scotchman,  who  was  sent  for  by  the  Newcastle  magistratej 
in  1650  to  help  them  in  detecting  witches,  confessed  afterwards 
at  the  gallows  that  he  had  been  the  death  of  two  hundred  aod 
twenty  men  and  women  in  Engknd  and  Scotland,  simply  for  the 
sake  of  the  twenty  shillings  a  head  blood-money.  As  many  as 
thirty  women  in  one  hatch  were  brought  into  Newcastle  town  hall. 
'  stripped,  pricked,  and  iwentyseven  set  aside  as  guilty.' 
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At  lengtli  superstition  began  to  lose  its  hold,  and  common 
sense  revived.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  it  is  true,  had  hanged  two  poor 
women  at  Cambridge  in  1664,  but  a  few  years  later  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt  set  himself  strongly  against  such  charges,  and  in 
every  case  tried  before  him  directed  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
of  acquittal.  In  a  celebrated  trial  at  Guildford,  in  1701,  not 
only  was  the  supposed  witch  found  not  guilty,  but  her  false 
accuser,  one  John  Hathaway,  was  condemned  lo  a  year's  imprison- 
ment and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  three  times.  Yet,  horrible  to 
relate  !  a  woman  named  Hicks  and  her  daughter,  a  child  of  nine, 
were  hanged  together  at  Huntingdon  on  July  28,  1716,  for  raising 
a  storm  of  wind  in  league  with  the  Devil. 

The  last  judicial  sentence  for  witchcraft  in  England  was  in 
1736,  one  Jane  Wenham  being  actually  found  guilty,  according  to 
the  indictment,  of  *  conversing  familiarly  with  the  Devil  in  the 
form  of  a  cat.'  The  judge,  however,  procured  a  reprieve  for  poor  old 
Jane  and  she  was  ultimately  released,  to  end  her  days  in  peace. 

Last,  the  Witchcraft  Act  was  repealed  for  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  same  year.  It  was  quite  time.  For,  only  nine  years 
earlier,  in  1727,  a  woman  was  brought  before  Captain  David  Boss, 
deputy-sheriff  of  Sutherland,  charged  with  *  causing  her  daughter 
to  be  shod  by  the  Devil,'  and  so  making  her  lame  both  in  hands 
and  feet.  The  fact  having  been  proved  to  the  Captain's  satis&c- 
tion,  the  old  woman  was  put  into  a  tar  barrel  and  burned  at 
Dornoch.  The  weather  being  cold  at  the  time,  we  are  told  that  she 
*  sat  composedly  warming  herself  by  the  fire  prepared  to  consiune 
her,  while  the  other  instruments  of  death  were  getting  ready.' 

The  last  attempt  to  execute  a  witch  in  England  ended 
disastrously  for  the  perpetrators.  In  1751,  at  Tring,  two  old 
people  named  Osborne,  man  and  wife,  being  suspected  of  witch- 
craft, were  seized  by  a  crowd,  stripped,  cross-bound,  and  thrown 
into  a  pond.  Both  died  of  this  brutal  treatment.  But  the 
W^itchcraft  Act  had  been  repealed,  and  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder 
having  been  returned  against  one  Colley,  the  chief  instigator  of 
the  assault,  he  was  in  due  course  tried  and  hanged. 

The  Bepeal  of  the  Witchcraft  Act  was  regarded  by  many 
persons  with  considerable  misgiving.  John  Wesley  in  1768  enters 
in  his  Journal  *  the  giving  up  Witchcraft  is  in  effect  giving  up  the 
Bible ' !  On  the  other  hand  the  following  lines  '  On  the  passing 
of  the  Kepeal  Bill '  deserve  to  be  quoted : 

*  Witches  and  Spells  in  antient  Time 
Were  sacred  Subjects  ev'n  in  rhyme ; 
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No  wonder  that  should  be  received 
Which  Laws  condemned  and  Kings  believed. 
Bat  now,  of  late»  since  Royal  Speeches 
Have  kept  to  weightier  things  than  Witches, 
Since  Parliament  (whom  llcav'n  direct  I) 
Have  treated  Satan  with  neglect. 
The  Vulgar  learn  to  take  the  hint, 
And  find  the  whole  has  nothing  in't.* 

After  recounting  so  many  horrors  in  connection  with  the 
charge  of  sorcery,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  grotesque  termina- 
tion of  an  accusation  of  the  kind  so  late  as  1759.  One  Sasansah 
Hamoakes,  of  Wingrave,  in  Buckinghamshire,  was  said  to  have 
bewitched  her  neighbour's  spinning-wheel.  Her  husband,  how- 
ever, came  to  the  rescue,  and,  fortunately,  being  acquainted  with 
the  indisputable  fact  that  a  witch  could  not  outweigh*  the  chnrch 
Bible,  appealed  to  the  test.  Amidst  great  excitement  the  old 
woman  was  taken  to  the  churcli,  and  there,  having  been  stripped 
of  most  of  her  clothes,  was  put  into  the  scale  against  it  and 
triumphantly  acquitted. 

So  the  superstition  in  its  dangerous  form  has  ceased  to  exist 
It  still  lingers,  however,  in  many  part«  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  the  writer  has  known  of  a  suspected  witch  being  scratched 
*  above  the  breath '  to  free  the  suflFerer  from  a  charm,  as  well  as 
of  an  old  hag's  threat  to  apply  to  *the  wise  man'  (a  local  sorcerer) 
causing  an  immediate  return  of  a  stolen  article.  In  the  *  Morning 
Herald'  of  December  1834,  a  correspondent  writes  that  he  had 
found  a  labourer  roasting  a  young  pig  alive,  on  the  ground  that 
the  whole  litter  was  bewitched,  and  that  this  was  the  only  means 
of  discovering  the  perpetrator  and  saving  the  rest. 

But  a  more  serious  evidence  of  popular  belief  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  museums  at  Taunton  and  Oxford.  In  the  former  are  pie- 
served  several  hearts,  supposed  to  be  those  of  pigs,  found  stndc 
full  of  pins,  apparently  as  a  mode  of  revenge ;  while  in  the  Ktl 
Rivers  collection  in  the  latter  is  a  small  clay  figure  of  a  ^^« 
actually  made  as  late  as  1889  in  Glen  Urquhart,  with  the  view  of 
injuring  the  person  represented. 

In  a  few  years,  perhaps,  witchcraft  will  be  unknown.  Bat 
these  ancient  faiths  die  hard.  And  again  and  again  the  nanator 
is  driven  to  re-echo  Lucretius's  words : 

'  TantuDi  Belligio  potiiit  suaderc  maloram.* 

William  Wood,  D.D. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  sergeant  was  obdurate.  He  had  his  orders,  which  were  as 
Holy  Writ  in  his  eyes.  They  were  cold  grey  eyes  in  a  face  ham- 
mered hard  on  the  anvil  of  officialism.  There  were  more  important 
things  than  Eed  Cross  stores. 

*  Your  stores  cannot  proceed  by  this  train,  Major,'  said  the 
Bavarian. 

The  whole  of  the  cases  consigned  to  Versailles  lay  piled  up  on 
one  another  on  the  narrow  platform  of  St.  Quentin  station.  It 
was  all  the  more  annoying  because  the  horses  and  waggons  had 
been  sent  on  by  Eustace  to  a  point  some  thirty  miles  further 
along  the  line  to  Paris,  and  he  had  been  promised  a  fair  convey- 
ance to  Joinville  by  the  general  commanding  the  Prussian  forces 
in  the  district. 

But  General  Deganfeld  was  not  available  at  present.  It  was 
many  miles  over  the  frozen  country  to  his  base.  A  strong  French 
force  under  General  de  la  Jonge  had  pushed  forward  from  Arras,  and 
their  advent  was  keeping  Deganfeld's  hands  full.  There  were 
rumours  that  a  smaller  force  of  Frenchmen  had  forced  the  lines 
behind  Joinville,  and  had  thus  obtained  command  of  the  railway 
line  beyond  the  famous  tunnel. 

But  of  this  the  Bavarian  sergeant  professed  to  know  nothing. 
A  train  load  of  provisions  strongly  guarded  had  left  for  Joinville 
two  hours  ago.  The  sergeant  was  inclined  to  flout  the  idea  that 
this  same  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Another  train  would  pass  through  shortly.  This  Eustace  and 
Huddlestone  had  hoped  to  make  use  of.  They  could  only  sit  on 
their  cases  now  and  bemoan  their  ill  fortune.  Scattered  over  the 
goods-sheds  beyond  the  station,  a  company  of  Bavarian  infantry 
held  the  line.   If  there  were  officers,  they  did  not  show  themselves, 

*  Nothing  of  the  Chesterfield  about  these  fellows,'  Huddlestone 
grumbled.     *  What  on  earth  shall  we  do  now  ? ' 

Eustace  was  at  a  loss  for  a  reply.  Sad  as  it  may  seem,  the 
Bed  Cross  carried  suspicion  in  its  train.  Doubtless  the  sacred 
cause  had  been  abused  by  spies  and  others ;  indeed,  the  history  of 
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the  war  testifies  to  the  fact.  There  was  the  ghost  of  a  grin  oo 
the  sergeant's  face  as  he  clanked  away.  Eustace  looked  along  the 
blackness  of  the  Orloj  woods  rising  to  the  crest  of  the  hJU  under 
which  the  great  tunnel  of  JoinviUe  bored  its  way, 

'  Hang  me  if  I  know,'  he  said.  '  We  must  leave  the  stons 
here  and  get  them  to  pass  us  on  to  JoinviUe.  Then  we  can  send 
the  waggons  back ' 

Something  came  like  the  hum  of  a  home-fljing  bee  between 
the  two  men,  and  thudded  into  a  wooden  sentry  box  behind  them. 
Along  the  dark  belt  of  the  bending  woods  a  score  of  smoke  jels 
puffed.     Crack,  crack,  came  the  ballets. 

Then  a  bugle  rang  out,  and  from  the  goods-sheds  the  Ban- 
rians  poured  forth  like  angry  grey  wasps.  Hardljr  hod  they  formal 
into  line  before  a  cloud  of  Franca-tireurs  broke  from  under  cover 
and  dashed  down  upon  the  station.  They  were  as  two  to  one  to 
the  Germans. 

A  raking  volley  barely  served  to  ehefk  their  headlong  pro- 
gress. They  shot  through  the  thin  Bavarian  line  as  if  it  had 
been  so  much  brown  paper.  Then,  as  the  Francs-tireurs  came 
hurling  down  on  the  left  flank  of  the  doomed  Bavarians,  Eustace 
saw  the  big  sergeant  borne  down  and  his  skull  shattered  by  the 
sweeping  glance  of  a  sword.  Then  the  Bavarians  broke  like  ih«ep, 
and  ran  for  the  upper  spur  of  the  woods,  pursued  by  the  victorioiu 
horsemen. 

It  was  a  mere  affair  of  minutes.  The  affray  wag  barely  over 
before  a  heavy  train  came  puffing  into  the  station.  In  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell,  every  German  aboard,  to  the  number  of  two 
score,  were  prisoners, 

'  That  was  well  done,'  said  a  gay  voice  as  the  French  cA^'alij' 
officer  in  command  strode  up.  '  Deganfeld  has  had  the  feaths 
drawn  over  his  eye  this  time.     \V'hat  have  we  here  ?  ' 

The  speaker  saluted  Eustace  and  his  comrade  politely.  Hud- 
dl  est  one  explained. 

'  Surely  you  are  Captain  Armand  ? '  he  concluded,  *  I  recollect 
meeting  you  after  the  fall  of  Metz,' 

'  Ah,  yes.  Pardon  that  I  did  not  recognise  Captain  Huddle- 
stone.  I  owe  you  one  good  turn,  which  fortune  has  enabled  me  to 
return.  Your  stores  shall  go  on  (o  JoinviUe,  and  I  will  accom- 
pany them.  Indeed,  I  have  strong  reasons  forgetting  to  JoinviUe 
myself.  I  may  say  that  we  only  hold  the  line  on  suffer 
Deganfeld  is  closer  up  than    those  Bavuians  imagine. 
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af e  four  trains  at  Martay  yonder  bringing  up  supports  for  the 
German  force  beyond  Joinville,  and  the  first  of  these  trains  may 
follow  on  at  any  moment.  So  you  see  I  am  really  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  Still,  if  I  can  only  get  to  Joinville  — — ' 

*  Would  it  not  be  better  to  lose  no  further  time  ? '  Eustace 
suggested.  *  We  have  the  train  here  all  ready  to  proceed.  With 
the  assistance  of  your  men,  we  could  get  our  stores  aboard  in  a  few 
minutes.' 

Armand  agreed.  Anxious  and  worried  as  he  was,  nothing 
appeared  to  deprive  him  of  his  gay  manner.  It  was  more  than 
possible  that  on  emerging  from  the  far  side  of  Joinville  tunnel 
he  would  find  himself  and  his  company  of  infantry  prisoners. 
What  had  happened  beyond  the  hills  nobody  knew.  And  Armand 
had  his  own  urgent  reasons  for  a  flying  visit  there. 

Acting  under  the  instructions  of  their  captain,  the  troop  of 
cavalry  deployed  again  under  the  cover  of  the  wood.  By  this 
time  the  stores  were  aboard  the  train,  together  with  the  handful 
of  infantry  that  Armand  had  at  his  command.  Eustace  felt  his 
spirits  rising. 

*  What  a  slice  of  luck  for  us,'  he  said,  gleefully.  *  Personally, 
it  doesn't  matter  a  scrap  to  us  what  happens  when  we  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tunnel.  Once  there,  it  is  no  far  cry  to  our 
waggons.' 

*  Wish  we  were  well  out  of  it,  all  the  same/  Huddlestone  mut- 
tered. *  Tunnels  in  war  time  are  best  avoided.  And  there  are 
four  miles  of  this  one.' 

Armand  swaggered  up  gaily.  The  adventure  had  found  him 
in  spirits.     '  May  I  ask  what  your  object  is  ? '  said  Eustace. 

*  Who  knows  ? '  responded  the  volatile  captain.  *  Joinville  is 
my  destination.  Mayhap  we  shall  steam  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans.  If  you  had  been  waiting,  waiting  as  I  have  been — 
driven  from  pillar  to  post — you  would  understand  my  thirst  for 
action.' 

*  Meanwhile  a  train  load  of  German  troops  may  be  up  to  us  at 
any  moment/  said  Huddlestone.  *  This  is  a  mere  coup  de  main 
of  yours.' 

Armand  responded  serenely  that  such  was  the  fact.  Even  as 
he  spoke  the  shrill  note  of  a  distant  whistle  cleft  the  frosty  air. 
The  railway  was  a  winding  one,  and  as  the  crow  flies  the  ap- 
proaching train  was  not  distant  more  than  a  mile — twice  that 
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distance  as  the  track  went.  A  thin  jet  of  steam  trailed  along  the 
valley. 

'  We  must  get  on/  Armand  cried.  '  There  are  troops  oomiiig, 
I  hear.  All  aboard  there.  We  shall  have  a  race  for  it  jet 
Laden  down  as  we  are,  the  other  train  will  have  the  pull  of  u.' 

A  moment  later,  and  the  engine  was  joltmg  forward.  Armand 
had  spoken  truly.  His  little  strategy  could  not  remain  enoceerfd 
for  long,  added  to  which  his  knowledge  told  him  f>Mt»-  tfae 
approaching  train  was  laden  with  German  troops*  But  it  was  a 
race  between  a  passenger  and  a  goods  train.  Doubtless  by  tUs 
time  one  of  the  Bavarian  fugitives  had  explained  matters. 

Full  speed  ahead  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Despite  bis  gay  air 
and  careless  smile,  Armand  gazed  from  time  to  time  behind  Vi«- 
There  were  the  most  urgent  reasons  why  he  should  reach  JoinWlk 
without  delay. 

*  They  are  gaining  on  us,'  he  cried.  * 
The  Englishmen  responded  nothing.    The  truth  was  paiuMj 

apparent.  And  the  jolt  and  rattle  of  the  heavy  goods  tmeb 
rendered  conversation  a  difficulty.  So  far  as  Eustace  and  hk 
colleague  were  concerned,  the  ultimate  issue  mattered  little,  as 
long  as  they  eventually  cleared  the  tunnel. 

But  this  was  anything  but  a  certainty.  A  mile  or  more  of  lint 
level  as  a  billiard  table  and  straight  as  a  gunbarrel  lay  brtse 
them,  ending  in  the  small  circular  bore  that  meant  the  entrance 
to  the  tunnel.  And  by  the  time  Armand  and  his  party  were  half 
way  to  this,  he  could  see  behind  them  the  buffers  of  the  approedh 
ing  engine. 

*  A  stem  chase  is  a  long  chase,'  said  Eustace. 

Armand  smiled  grimly.  Gone  was  his  butterfly  maimer*  no 
longer  did  he  cherish  his  moustache.  There  were  enough  scddisn 
on  the  approaching  train  to  cut  his  little  force  to  pieces  ten  tiiiitf 
over. 

'  They  will  be  up  to  us  before  we  are  through,'  said  Hoddfe- 
stone. 

'  You  are  fond  of  sport/  Armand  cut  in  swiftly.  *  Y<m  bet  a 
little,  of  course — all  Englishmen  do.  Then  I  will  bet  yon  wht^ 
you  call  six  to  four  that  yonder  engine  never  catches  us  at  alL' 

*  You  can't  prevent  it,'  said  Eustace. 

By  way  of  reply  Armand  scrambled  to  the  front  of  the  trad 
where  the  three  were  standing.  He  gave  a  quick,  crisp  commas 
to  the  engine  driver,  and  the  train  immediately  conunenoed  to 
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slacken  speed.  When  finally  it  came  to  a  standstill,  its  whole 
length  was  secreted  in  the  blackness  of  the  tunnel,  like  a  worm 
underground. 

'  Are  you  mad/  Eustace  cried.  '  Man  alive,  in  three  minutes 
that  other  train  will  be  on  to  us.  To  destroy  them  is  very  well, 
but  why  allow  us  to  perish  ? ' 

^Enough,'  Armand  responded  curtly,  'I  know  my  business. 
You  will  see  what  you  shall  see.  Uncouple  the  last  three  trucks 
there.' 

The  situation  looked  desperate  enough  for  anything.  There 
was  any  odds  on  a  fight  between  the  two  trains,  with  the  balance 
faintly  in  favour  of  the  Grermans.  To  bring  this  matter  to  an 
issue  in  the  black  suffocation  of  a  tunnel  was  horrible. 

The  train  stood  fast  inside  the  grim,  smoky  tunnel.  Already, 
some  eight  hundred  yards  away,  the  pursuing  engine  forged 
steadily  onward.  Eustace  would  have  interfered  had  he  dared. 
In  a  wondering  sort  of  way,  he  watched  a  handful  of  sappers 
uncoupling  the  last  three  trucks,  he  felt  the  jolt  and  jerk  as  the 
locomotive  slowly  moved  on,  and  then  he  saw  a  pair  of  rails  with 
their  sleepers  wrenched  away,  leaving  an  ugly  hole  in  the  track. 

*  Now  do  yon  understand  ? '  Armand  whispered,  fiercely. 

Eustace  held  his  breath  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  He 
could  distinctly  hear  the  thud,  thud  of  the  coming  train.  Then 
its  whistle  shrieked  hideously,  there  was  a  resounding  crash  as 
the  two  solid  masses  met,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  was  packed,  janmied  with  hundreds  of 
tons  of  wood  and  steeL  There  was  a  scream  of  escaping  steam, 
the  thud  of  an  explosion,  a  few  yells  and  groans,  and  all  was  still. 
Armand  had  left  behind  him  a  rampart  welded  into  a  solid  mass 
like  liquid  iron  is  forged  under  a  hammer.  Many  an  hour  would 
necessarily  elapse  before  the  way  could  be  cleared  again. 

'  This  is  horrible,'  Huddlestone  cried. 

'  It  may  not  be  war,  perhaps,'  Armand  said,  coolly ;  '  but  you 
will  admit  that  this  is  no  time  for  the  exchange  of  social  amenities. 
But  for  my  little  stratagem  you  would  have  been  a  long  time 
your  stores  to  Joinville.' 

train  was  jolting  and  pounding  forward  again.    For  some 

nobody  spoke.    The  Englishmen  were  peering  somewhat 

leacU    Away  down  the  line  Eustace  could  see  two 

9. 

is  Itmething  on  the  track,'  he  cried.    'The 
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driver '      But  the  driver  was   already  aware    of   the  fact. 

Armand  shortly  demanded  of  him  what  was  wrong. 

*  A  train  backing  along  the  tunnel/  came  the  startling  reply, 
*  and  on  the  same  line  of  rails  as  ourselves.     Mon  DieHy  it ' 

The  rest  of  the  speech  was  drowned  in  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
engine. 


CHAPTER  II. 

For  a  brief  space  something  like  consternation  reigned  supreme. 
The  peculiar  horror  of  the  situation  struck  home  with  full  forca 
Armand  had  been  hoist  with  his  own  petard :  he  had  fallen  head- 
long into  the  trap  he  had  laid  for  another. 

*  I  don't  understand  it  at  all/  he  muttered. 

*  I  do/  said  Huddlestone  grimly.  *  Less  than  an  hour  before 
you  made  your  successful  raid  just  now,  a  German  train  passed 
through.  Without  doubt  she  has  been  headed  oflF  by  a  force  of 
your  men,  and  has  risked  everything,  to  the  extent  of  running 
back  on  her  tracks,  for  assistance/ 

Armand  nodded  moodily.  The  explanation  seemed  reasonable ; 
indeed,  it  was  the  only  one  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

*We  shall  have  to  fight  her,'  said  the  Frenchman,  *  since 
retreat  is  out  of  the  question.    There  are  troops  aboard,  of  course?' 

*  Not  more  than  a  score,'  Huddlestone  replied.  *  Their  goods 
are  mainly  camp  stores  for  the  garrison  occupying  Fort  Bazan.' 

*  Ah !  Then  our  task  is  lighter  than  I  anticipated,'  said 
Armand. 

All  this  was  a  mere  matter  of  moments.  Already  the  lights 
on  the  approaching  engine  were  growing  more  steady,  plain  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  other  train  was  coming  to  a  standstill.  When, 
finally,  the  two  trains  pulled  up,  not  more  than  five  yards  separated 
them. 

*  Back  there,'  a  guttural  German  voice  smote  out  into  the 
smoky  darkness.  '  You  cannot  get  through.  A  force  of  French 
infantry  with  two  guns  holds  the  valley  below  Joinville.' 

*  That  is  good  hearing,  indeed,'  Armand  cried  in  the  same 
language.  *  Learn  that  we  too  are  French,  and  that  we  have  not 
the  same  objection  to  proceeding.  You  will  oblige  us  by  showing 
the  way.' 

The  German  officer  in  charge  of  the  other  train  wasted  no 
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time  in  idle  questions.  He  knew  enough  of  the  game  of  war  to 
be  surprised  at  nothing.  A  response  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
score  of  bullets  fired  haphazard  into  the  thick  darkness.  Nothing 
loth,  the  French  replied.  For  some  minutes  the  desultory  and 
useless  war  of  small  arms  continued.  Ever  and  anon  a  bullet 
would  thud  into  a  case  or  the  side  of  a  truck — it  would  tinkle  against 
the  masonry  of  the  tunnel.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  fusillade  was 
absolutely  futile. 

Still,  the  situation  was  thrilling  enough  in  all  conscience. 
To  retreat  was  out  of  the  question  ;  to  proceed,  for  the  present  at 
any  rate,  was  equally  impossible.  Add  to  this  the  inky  darkness 
of  the  tunnel,  its  horror  solely  illuminated  by  the  sullen  flash  of 
the  rifles,  and  an  atmosphere  of  burnt  paper  and  smoke  that 
tasted  acrid  on  the  tongue,  and  stung  the  eyes  and  nose  like 
needles. 

Standing  behind  the  shelter  of  a  big  packing  case,  Eustace 
and  Huddlestone  took  no  part  in  the  affray.  What  the  end  of 
this  alarming  adventure  would  be  it  was  impossible  to  say.  And 
as  the  moments  passed  the  atmosphere  grew  thick  and  oppres- 
sive. Eustace  was  conscious  of  an  unusual  moisture  on  his 
forehead. 

*  This  is  stifling,'  he  said.     *  I  can  hardly  breathe.* 

*  Same  here,'  gasped  Huddlestone.  *  My  nose  is  dripping 
with  blood.' 

Gradually  the  firing  slackened  and  died  sullenly  away. 
Perhaps  the  utter  uselessness  of  it  appealed  to  both  sets  of 
combatants  simultaneously.  Doubtless  they,  too,  were  fearsome 
of  the  deadly  poisonous  atmosphere.  More  or  less,  the  meaning 
of  this  was  a  mystery.  The  tunnel  contained  two  lines  of  rails, 
the  roof  was  fairly  high,  and  generally  a  strong  current  of  air 
passed  through. 

But  not  now.  The  seal  of  wood  and  iron  brought  about  by 
Armand's  ingenuity  at  the  far  end  of  the  tunnel  had  prevented 
the  free  ingress  of  pure  air,  and  the  dense  volumes  of  acrid  smoke 
had  done  the  rest. 

Armand  &irly  sobbed  and  struggled  for  his  breath.  He 
fought  his  way  over  to  the  cab  of  the  engine,  and  in  a  hoarse 
whisper  asked  for  a  piece  of  cotton  waste.  This  he  proceeded  to 
soak  in  the  oil  from  the  stoker's  can.  Then  he  placed  the  mass 
upon  the  boiler  and  applied  a  light. 

A   flaring  yellow  flame    flashed  put.      Within   its  ring  of 
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raditmee  could  be  seen  the  engines  and  leading  tracks  of  both 
trains.  On  the  fore  part  of  either  the  troops  bad  gatherwl. 
Numerically,  the  proportion  was  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  French, 

'  Rush  them,'  Armand  cried,  '  rash  them  whilst  the  flare  lasts.' 
Like  rats,  the  nimble  little  Gauls  leapt  on  to  the  metals.  A  fe» 
shots  at  short  range  were  exchanged,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
yellow  light  suddenly  died  away.  By  the  time  Armand  Iwl 
replenished  it,  bis  men  were  cheering  hoarsely  in  possession  of 
the  German  train.  A  dead  body  or  two  lay  od  the  track ;  from  » 
truck  here  and  there  came  the  gm-gle  and  groan  of  the  wonnd«d. 

'This  is  worse  than  murder,'  Baid  the  stripling  offica  in 
charge  of  the  German  train.  '  There  is  reason  in  all  thic^, 
Captain.  Pray  command  me.  Circumafances  place  me  entireh 
at  yotn-  service.' 

'  You  will  recollect  that  you  brought  this  entirely  npon  yotn- 
self,'  Armand  replied,  dryly.  '  Meanwhile,  we  may  jiay  too  highlj 
for  the  time  wasted  in  the  interchange  of  politeness.  Vi'e  shall 
be  asphyxiated.  Pray  precede  as,  so  that  we  may  get  out  of  this 
without  delay.' 

Xo  time  was  lost  in  getting  under  way  again.  The  mete 
motions  of  the  trains  fanned  up  a  slight  breeze,  which,  languid  is 
it  was,  came  sweetly  and  soothingly  to  breasts  literally  burst- 
ing for  the  want  of  it.  Armand'8  spirit*  rose,  a  soft  whistle 
escaped  his  lipf. 

'  Eh,  bieiL,'  he  said, '  but  this  is  something  to  remember,  some- 
thing to  tell  one's  friends  in  after  life  and ' 

'  Be  received  with  polite  incredulity,'  said  Haddlestone, 
'This  is  literally  the  hottest  place  I  have  ever  been  in.  The  air 
is  better,  but  not  much  less  stifling  than  it  was  before.  Captain, 
I  trust  your  friends  have  not  been  trying  on  a  little  amateai 
sapping  of  their  own  at  the  other  end  of  this  confounded  tunnel.' 

The  melodious  lilt  faded  suddenly  from  Armand'a  lips.  'I 
don't  quite  understand  you,'  he  said. 

'Don't  you,'  said  Huddlestone.  'Supposing  your  friendi 
towards  Joinville  are  not  particularly  strong  in  numbers.  I'heT 
appear  to  be  masters  of  the  situation  for  the  time  being,  but 
their  position  would  be  immensely  strengthened  by  possession  o! 
the  railway.  And  how  would  they  proceed  to  make  sure  of  thi 
railway?  Why,  by  blowing  up  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  directly 
they  had  driven  back  that  train.' 

'  Then  you  mean  to  suggest ? ' 
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'  That  the  thing  is  unfait  dccompli.  I  feel  certain  that  what  I 
say  is  correct,  and  that  we  are  literally  sealed  up  here  like  scuxiines 
in  a  tin.  Otherwise,  the  atmosphere  would  not  be  so  insufferably 
close.     You  see  the  gravity  of  the  situation  ? ' 

Armand  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  It  is  not  lost  upon  me,'  he  said,  *  Fortunately,  the  suspense 
will  not  be  unduly  prolonged.    We  shall  soon  know.' 

Both  trains  were  moving  slowly  on.  Calculating  by  moments, 
the  cars  should  not  have  been  remote  from  the  exit  over  against 
Joinville.  And  yet,  hanging  anxiously  over  the  side,  the  two 
Englishmen  could  discern  nothing  beyond  the  purple,  shot  dark- 
ness. 

There  was  no  circular  focus  of  light,  no  welcome  rays  pene- 
trating the  exit  from  the  tunnel.  Either  some  calamity  had  hap- 
pened, or  they  were  the  victims  of  a  cruel  misfortune. 

'  The  exit  is  assuredly  blocked  up,'  Eustace  muttered. 

Armand's  reply  was  unheard.  The  pilot  train,  forging  slowly 
ahead,  bumped  and  clattered,  the  trucks  came  thudding  together 
along  its  entire  length,  and  then  finally  came  to  a  standstill. 

'  For  heaven's  sake  shut  off  steam  there,  or  you  will  be  into 
us,'  came  a  harsh  voice  from  the  pioneers.  '  There  is  something 
on  the  line.' 

The  second  train  also  came  to  its  brakes.  Armand  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  the  trouble.  The  young  Grerman  in  charge  of  the 
other  transport  was  already  examining  his  surroundings  with  the 
aid  of  a  lantern. 

'  What  has  happened  ? '  Armand  asked,  anxiously. 

'  The  whole  line  is  strewn  with  masonry,'  was  the  reply. 
*  Ix>ok  for  yourself,  and  see  if  it  is  not  so,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine.' 

Armand  took  the  lantern  which  the  other  proffered,  and 
flashed  its  sickly  yellow  rays  upwards.  Not  only  was  the  line 
strewn  with  masses  of  rock  and  earth  and  twisted  brickwork,  but 
the  serried  mass  rose  upward  till  roof  and  floor  came  together. 
Huddlestone  had  guessed  it.  Both  exits  from  the  tunnel  had 
been  destroyed. 

*  A  most  amazing  thing,'  Armand  cried.  '  A  marvellous  coin- 
cidence.'   The  young  German  smiled  somewhat  grimly. 

'  I  guessed  this,'  he  said,  '  though  I  had  no  need  to  tell  you. 
It  becomes  necessary  to  go  back  in  the  direction  of  Orloy.' 

'  Into  the  hands  of  your  countrymen,  who  have  doubtless  re- 
gained the  lost  ^und  there,*  Armand  said,  dryly.     '  My  friend, 
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to  prevent  accidents  I  contrived  to  seal  up  the  entrance  of  thii 
tunnel  after  my  train  entered.' 

'  Then  we  are  caught  like  rats  in  a  pipe.* 

'So  it  seems.  But  can  you  inform  me  how  my  brilliant 
scheme  came  to  be  so  speedily  pirated  as  this  ? ' 

'That  is  merely  conjecture/  the  youthful  German  replied. 
'  I  only  know  that  my  train  was  headed  back  by  troops  two  miles 
this  side  of  Joinville.  They  were  in  force,  and  I  feared  derail- 
ment. For  the  time,  at  any  rate,  the  valley  seems  to  have  &lleii 
into  your  hands.  The  enemy  bore  me  back  into  the  tonnel,  and 
that  is  all  I  know.     The  position  is  anything  but  a  pleasing  one.' 

Armand  agreed  sullenly.  He  understood  perfectly  what  had 
happened.  A  body  of  troops  had  made  a  dash  for  Joinyille,  and 
they  had  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  tunnel,  with  a  view  to 
checking  any  advance  on  the  part  of  General  Deganfeld.  By  an 
amazing  chance,  both  exits  had  gone  simultaneously. 

Apparently  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  sit  down  and 
endure  it.     Sooner  or  later  the  Bavarian  advance  from  Maibv 

m 

must  result  in  communications  being  opened  up  again.  Bat 
Deganfeld  was  by  no  means  over  strong,  and  a  large  French  feice 
— the  force  Armand  was  so  anxious  to  touch— hovered  mienacingly 
in  the  country  about  Joinville. 

Under  these  circumstances,  many  days  might  elapse  before  the 
tunnel  was  cleared.  That  Deganfeld  would  make  desperate  efibrti 
to  do  so  was  certain.  That  the  French  would  do  their  best  to 
prevent  him  was  inevitable.  To  force  the  obstacle  frt>m  within, 
aided  by  a  mere  handful  of  men  without  tools,  was  practicallf 
impossible. 

*  And  we  are  without  stores,'  said  Armand.  '  We  might  hoU 
out  for  a  couple  of  days.     Major,  your  cases  are • 

'  Not  mine,'  Eustace  said,  hurriedly.  '  Besides,  we  cannot  get 
much  nourishment  out  of  surgical  appliances.  In  any  case,  vt 
shall  perish  miserably  ere  long  for  want  of  air.  The  atmosphM 
is  insufferable.' 

Eustace  spoke  truly.  The  air  was  hot  and  heavy,  a  sense  of 
languor  and  fatigue  lay  upon  every  man  there.  As  yet,  thcj 
hardly  realised  the  full  extent  of  the  danger.  Unless  relief  ouob 
speedily,  a  horrible  death  lay  before  them.  The  black  darknetf 
was  in  itself  a  terror. 

'  Something  must  be  done,'  Armand  said,  hoarsely.  *  Cobm^ 
is  there  not  one  of  you  who  can  suggest  anything  ? ' 
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The  young  German  oflBcer  touched  Armand's  elbow. 

*  There  is  one  desperate  chance,'  he  said.     *  If  you  follow  me, 
I  will  show  you  the  way.' 

*  Lead  on,'  said  Armand.     *  Nothing  can  be  more  desperate 
than  this.' 


CHAPTER  m. 

Lantern  in  hand,  the  German  plunged  forward.  He  was  followed 
by  Armand,  together  with  the  Englishmen.  No  word  was  spoken 
on  either  side,  the  journey  being  undertaken  in  grim  silence.  At 
some  distance  from  the  trains  and  the  troops  the  air  was  a  little 
less  vitiated,  and  oppressed  lungs  drew  breath  more  freely.  At 
the  end  of  a  mile  the  guide  paused. 

*  Do  you  notice  anything  ? '  he  asked. 

They  all  had,  almost  at  the  same  moment.  They  noticed  a 
purer,  cooler  air,  like  champagne  to  their  jaded  senses. 

*  And  there  seems  to  be  an  absolute  draught,'  said  Huddle- 
stone. 

'  Hardly  that,'  said  the  German.     '  It  has  gone  again.    Half  a 
dozen  men  might  manage  to  exist  here  for  a  time,  but  no  more.' 
'I  can't  understand  whence  comes  the  air,'  said  Armand. 

*  It  seems  to  me  that  we  Germans  know  your  country  better 
than  you  know  it  yourselves,'  said  the  other,  with  a  dryness  that 
brought  the  blood  to  Armand's  cheek.  *  But  that  is  by  the  way. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  exactly  under  the  ventilating  shaft  of  the 
tunnel.  It  passes  through  the  hill,  rising  to  a  rouid  tower  of 
stone  beyond — a  capital  landmark.' 

*  You  are  right,'  Armand  cried,  eagerly.     *  I  remember  now.' 

'  Very  good,  Captain.  I  saw  that  we  had  one  desperate  chance, 
and  that  is  a  fact.  It  may  be  just  possible  for  us  to  climb  up  the 
shaft  and  seek  assistance.     There  is  no  other  way.' 

Armand  was  eager  for  the  attempt,  and  the  Englishmen  were 
nothing  loth  to  follow.     The  German  proceeded,  lantern  in  hand. 

'  How  did  you  learn  this  ? '  Armand  asked. 

*  We  left  nothing  to  chance,'  was  the  reply,  '  Do  you  suppose 
an  important  detail  like  this  would  be  overlooked  ? ' 

*  Never  mind  that,'  Armand  growled.  *  How  do  you  propose 
to  ascend  ? ' 

By  way  of  reply  the  German  flashed  his  lantern  along  the 
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slimy  walls  of  the  tannel.  Presently  he  found  what  he  wanted— 
a  square  wooden  trap,  which  he  proceeded  to  pull  away  from  the 
wall.  This  done,  a  hole  barely  large  enough  for  a  man  to  squeea 
into  was  disclosed. 

*More   charming    than   it    seems/   the    German    explainei 

*  The  semi-circular  pipe  leads  on  to  the  roof  of  the  tnnneL 
There  is  an  iron  grating  above  us,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look.' 

Sure  enough,  as  the  lantern's  rays  flashed  on  the  roof  a  rostr, 
sooty  grating  came  in  the  line  of  light.  Like  a  cat-,  the  Genua 
wriggled  himself  into  the  hole,  pushing  his  lantern  before  him. 
the  others  following. 

It  was  a  dusty,  dingy,  horrible,  choky  business,  resulting  in 
hands  and  faces  being  smothered  in  soot  and  cinders  but  it  m 
accomplished  at  last.  When,  finally,  the  four  adventurers  stood  <m 
the  grating,  they  could  see  the  brilliant  shield  of  the  blue  skr 
far  above  them  as  a  cerulean  circle  clear  cut  by  the  funnel  and 
they  could  breathe  again. 

The  pure  frosty  air  ran  like  quicksilver  along  Armand's  veins. 

*  It  is  good  to  live,  after  all,'  he  cried.  '  Still,  there  is  much  to 
be  done.  Herr  Lieutenant,  how  do  you  propose  to  reach  tbe 
summit  ? ' 

*  Nothing  easier,'  said  the  other.  *  The  way  is  provided,  ar.' 
A  flight  of  iron  ladders  led  upwards.  It  was  a  long  and  tediov 
business,  for  the  shaft  was  many  hundreds  of  feet  through  the 
heart  of  the  hill,  and  the  ladders  were  of  iron  and  absolutelT 
perpendicular. 

The  intense  cold  struck,  even  down  there.  £ach  of  the 
adventurers  could  feel  the  chill  grip  of  the  metal  as  it  struck 
through  their  gloves.  As  they  toiled  up,  foot  by  foot,  the  pt* 
gradually  slackened.  It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  dazbtf 
reigned  supreme,  and  thus  veiled  the  real  danger  of  the  UIlde^ 
taking. 

*  I'm  glad  I  can't  see  anything,'  Huddlestone  panted.  '  Lode- 
iug  down  from  a  height  always  makes  me  confoundedly  giddr. 
And  we  must  be  up ' 

*  Don't  think  of  it,'  Eustace  replied.  *  I'm  trying  not  to,  and 
I  never  was  in  such  a  blue  funk  in  all  my  life.  Sebastopol  vai 
nothing  to  this.' 

All  things  come  to  an  end,  and  the  weary  climb  was  over  it 
last.    When  the  four  reached  the  top  of  the  shaft  a  brief  temr 
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awaited  them.     Over  the  entire  surfiEice  a  network  of  iron  com«> 
pleted  the  semblance  of  a  cage. 

*  Good  heavens ! '  Huddlestone  groaned.  *  Have  we  come  aU. 
this  way  to  be  baffled  like  this  !     How  maddening ! ' 

Armand  swore  volubly.  Then  annoyance  took  the  place  of 
anger,  as  the  German  reached  up  and  lifted  the  centre  of  the 
grill.  The  latter  seemed  to  know  perfectly  well  that  the  grill 
possessed  a  swinging  doorway. 

*  It  is  the  way  we  have  beaten  you  all  along/  he  said.  *  We 
know  everything,  you  know  nothing — except  how  to  fight.' 

Armand  turned  away  bitterly  mortified.  The  truth  stung 
like  a  whiplash.  Ere  he  could  think  of  a  suitable  reply,  the 
boom  of  a  gun,  followed  by  the  quick  rattle  of  musketry  fire, 
smote  on  the  ear.  Evidently,  sharp  work  was  in  progress  down 
in  the  valley  towards  Joinville. 

A  risky  jump  of  some  fifteen  feet,  on  to  snow  frozen  as  hard 
as  granite,  made  a  fitting  termination  to  the  hazardous  side  of 
tlie  adventure.  The  volatile  Armand  burst  out  laughing  as  he 
surveyed  his  companions. 

*  Did  one  ever  see  four  such  disreputable  scarecrows  ? '  he 
cried.  '  Still,  we  can  afford  to  smile  at  our  misfortunes  now. 
Forward,  mes  amis.* 

A  brisk  run  of  some  twenty  minutes  brought  the  quartette  on 
the  scene  of  action.  A  miniature  pitched  battle  between  a 
Prussian  regiment,  hurried  up  by  General  Deganfeld  and  a  cloud 
of  FrancS'tireurs  was  in  full  blast.  Armand  ran  forward  to  an 
eminence,  and  waved  aloft  his  handkerciiief,  which  he  had  tied 
to  his  sword.     The  German  lieutenant  followed  his  example. 

At  the  unexpected  spectacle  of  a  French  and  Prussian  officer 
standing  amicably  side  by  side,  and  waving  miniature  flags  of 
truce,  the  firing  ceased.  Then,  by  mutual  consent,  Armand  and 
the  German  respectively  returned  to  their  own  lines.  A  few 
minutes  later,  and  a  hurried  conference  between  the  leaders  of 
both  forces  had  taken  place. 

The  scene  which  followed  was  not  the  least  strange  incident 

of  that   marvellous  campaign.      Amongst   the  wreckage  at  the 

mouth  of  the  tunnel,  hundreds  of  French  and  German  troops 

ll^norked  side  by  side.     From  either  set  of  rails  their  respective 

HHbiD.lPatched  them  in  silence.     Up  the  slopes  the  arms  were 

'4  two  hours  the  way  was  practically  clear«    A 
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rousing  cheer  went  up  as  the  last  block  of  brickwork  was  roUed 
aside,  and  then  there  staggered  from  the  tunnel  four  score  of  men, 
fixim  and  pallid,  and  gasping  in  the  pure  air  of  the  aftemooo. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  bring  out  the  trains,  whidi 
was  done  accordingly. 

*  Whom  do  they  belong  to  ? '  asked  the  German  leader. 
*The   problem  is  not  yet  solved,   CJolonel/   responded  tl» 

French  commander.  '  Let  them  form  part  of  the  stake  we  vcn 
playing  for  when  we  were  so  strangely  interrapted  two  houn 
ago.' 

The  Grerman  saluted  grimly.  He  desired  nothing  betUr. 
Within  two  minutes  of  this  polite  interchange  of  courtesies,  the 
roar  of  conflict  had  recommenced.  From  a  snug  vantage  gioond, 
p]ustace  and  Huddlestone  watched  the  progress  of  the  fray.  Thg 
saw  the  tide  of  victory  ebb  and  flow,  they  saw  the  Germans 
gradually  beaten  back  and  retire  sullenly  to  the  cover  of  the 
woods.  Then,  a  little  time  later,  Armand  came  up  with  a  gaj 
smile  upon  his  face. 

*  Ah,'  he  cried,  *  we  have  to  be  grateful  for  small  mercies  ii 
these  dark  days.     Your  sympathy  was  with  us,  I  am  sure.' 

'  You,'  said  Eustace.  '  I  was  thinking  of  my  stores,  70a 
know.' 

'  Quite  so.  Then  you  are  fortunate,  for  these  two  txainfl  m 
going  right  through  to  Joinville  at  once.  We  are  well  out  of  tbe 
adventure,  my  friends.' 

And  Eustace  heartily  concurred. 

Fred  M.  WmtB. 
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Despite  the  modem  tendency  to  minimise  the  sermon  in  many  of 
our  churches,  the  poor  at  least  still  look  upon  the  *  discourse '  as  the 
main  object  of  coming  to  church.  Indeed,  the  expression  *  sitting 
under '  Mr.  So-and-so  is  still  in  vogue  in  many  of  our  country 
towns,  and  there  are  always  a  certain  number  to  be  found  who 
pass  from  church  to  chapel  or  chapel  to  church  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  their  preference  for  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Brown  as  a 
preacher.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  doctrinal  dififerences*  do  not  enter 
much  into  their  consideration.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth,  by 
the  way,  in  the  story  of  the  Wesley  an  old  lady  who  rather 
damped  her  vicar's  pleasure  at  seeing  her  so  often  in  church  by 
replying,  *  Well,  you  see,  sir,  you've  been  and  asphalted  the  path  up 
to  church,  and  I  find  it  a  deal  drier  of  a  winter's  day  than  that 
yellow  gravel  our  minister  'as  up  to  'is  chapel.'  But  to  return  to 
the  question  of  sermons.  One  hears  the  very  quaintest  comments 
made  upon  the  last  Sunday *s  sermon.  I  took  occasion  once,  in 
speaking  of  humility,  to  dwell  on  the  light  which  Christianity 
throws  upon  pride.  A  fey^  days  afterwards  one  of  the  congregation 
whom  I  happened  to  be  visiting  was  very  anxious  that  I  should 
tell  his  invalid  wife,  who  was  unable  to  come  to  church,  as  much 
as  I  could  of  my  sermon.  *  I  thinks,'  he  said,  *  as  'ow  it'll  cheer 
'er  up  a  bit,  she  does  get  so  low-spirited  a'  times.  And  lor',  I  was 
properly  'mused  last  Sunday  night,  I  was,  at  your  discourse.  Aye ' 
(gleefully  rubbing  his  hands),  *  ye  did  give  it  'em.  I  thought  to 
mysen  all  the  time  somebody  'as  been  a  saying  some'at  or  doing 
of  some'at  to  'e,  and  now  'e's  a  taking  it  out  of  'em  properly.  I 
tell  ye,  I  was  real  pleased,  I  was.'  He  finished  his  remarks  with 
the  greatest  compliment  he  could  think  of — *  I  tell  ye  I  was  so 
interested  loike  that  when  you  'ad  finished  I  thought  you  'adn't 
done.'  Indeed,  my  friend  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  what  he  looked 
upon  as  a  good  *  wigging '  for  his  well-to-do  neighbours,  but  had 
carefully  abstained  from  taking  any  of  it  home  to  himself ;  still 
less  had  he  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  the  preacher  preaching 
to  himself. 

I  ramember  once  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  about  to  give  up  his 
'^hiDg  two  sermons,  in  which  he  happened  to  speak 
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fairly  plainly  on  one  or  two  particular  failings  in  the  congregatioiL 
The  said  congregation,  however,  rather  took  exception  to  thi8,aod 
declared  that  the  vicar,  who  was  afraid^  they  said,  to  speak  like 
that  himself,  had  made  his  curate  preach  on  these  subjecti 
because  he  was  going  away,  and  therefore  it  did  not  matter  wbit 

he  said. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  cap  fits.  I  once  happened  to  prad 
the  same  sermon  twice  in  different  churches  in  the  same  town. 
The  subject  was  scandal.  One  parishioner,  who  was  present  cs 
both  occasions,  was  very  indignant :  '  I  calls  it  too  bad/  she  slid 
to  a  neighbour ;  *  *e  must  'ave  a  spite  agin  me,  and  *ow  does  *e  knot 
what  I  says  to  my  neighbours  ;  besides,  what  'arm  is  it  ifl  do  like 
a  bit  of  gossip  now  and  agin  ? ' 

Probably,  if  a  volume  of  *  first  sermons '  were  to  be  published, 
it  would  contain  some  strange  matter,  and  have  i>erhaps  a  larger 
sale  than  most  books  of  that  nature.  One  such  sermon  I  heard  of 
as  having  been  preached  not  long  ago.  The  preacher  had  bees 
ordained  at  the  Advent  Ordination,  and  was  called  upon  to  preach 
his  first  sermon  on  St.  Stephen's  day.  He  naturally  enough  chose 
the  history  of  the  first  martyrdom  as  his  subject,  and  in  particular 
St.  Stephen's  prayer  for  his  murderers.  But  the  lesson  he  evbltcd 
from  it  all  was  certainly  peculiar.  'Brethren/  he  said,  ^thii 
prayer  of  St.  Stephen,  alike  the  first  deacon  and  the  first  martjr, 
emphasises  thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church  the  difference 
between  the  priest  and,  such  as  I  am,  the  deacon.  For  St.  Stephen 
prayed  for  his  murderers  ;  he  was  only  a  deacon ;  had  he  been  a 
priest  he  would  have  absolved  them.'  No  one  but  a  man  writing 
his  first  sermon  would  ever  have  thought  of  such  an  applicatioiL 

The  commendation  which  one  sometimes  receives  at  the  hands 
of  parishioners  is  often  very  quaintly  expressed.  I  remember 
once  being  locum  ienena  during  my  holidays  in  a  small  coontjy 
parish  in  the  West  Country.  After  Evensong  on  my  last  Sunday 
in  the  parish,  the  churchwarden,  who  was  a  bricklayer,  was  evi- 
dently desirous  of  paying  me  a  compliment  on  my  departmc^ 
*  Well,  sir,'  he  said,  *  we  are  real  sorry  you're  going,  and  us  shall 
tell  the  vicar  as  'ow  you've  gived  every  satisraction.'  I  shall  cer- 
tainly apply  to  my  churchwarden  friend  if  ever  I  have  to  look 
out  for  a  fresh  *  situation.* 

On  leaving  one  such  '  situation,'  on  receipt  of  my  first  piece  of 
preferment,  I  obtained  another  glimpse  of  the  view  taken  of  lu^ 
A  few  days  after  my  approaching  departure  became  known  I  fan- 
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pened  to  go  into  a  barber's  shop  in  the  town  to  get  a  shave.  The 
barber,  who  was  more  or  less  of  a  Churchman,  was  always  very 
loquacious  and  was  an  adept  at  suiting  his  conversation  to  the 
man  upon  whom  he  happened  to  be  operating.  He  generally 
seized  the  opportunity  offered  by  one's  helpless  position  to  mono- 
tone long  extracts  from  the  late  Mr.  Spurgeon's  sermons,  excel- 
lent no  doubt  in  themselves,  but  irritating  to  listen  to  while  one's 
chin  was  being  duly  scraped.  He,  by  the  way,  paid  me  a  great 
compliment  once.  *  That  was  something  like  a  sermon  you  gave 
us  last  Sunday  night,'  he  said  ;  *  I  have  not  often  read  better  even 
in  the  "  Christian  Herald." '  However,  on  this  occasion  he  was 
full  of  my  leaving  the  parish.  In  answer  to  his  kind  expressions 
of  regret,  I  murmured  through  my  teeth  (in  deadly  fear  of  being 
sliced  by  my  friend's  razor)  that  I  also  in  many  ways  regretted 
leaving.  *  Well,'  he  said,  *  I  always  says  to  my  young  men,  if  you 
get  a  chance  of  bettering  of  yourselves,  never  you  mind  leaving 
me  and  going  to  another  shop.'  It  seemed  to  throw  quite  a  new 
and  refreshing  light  on  ecclesiastical  changes. 

There  are  many  ways  of  trying  to  explain  away  an  awkward 
thing  one  would  rather  have  left  unsaid,  a  generally  unsuccessful 
attempt.  Here  is  a  peculiarly  unhappy  instance.  A  rector, 
whom  I  knew  well,  more  remarkable  for  his  ability  than  for  any 
special  grace  of  figure,  gave  an  order  for  a  suit  of  clothes  to  the 
local  tailor.  When  the  clothes  arrived  the  coat  in  particular  was 
not,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  up  to  the  *  West  End '  standard  of  excel- 
lence. Consequently,  the  rector  made  representations  on  the  subject 
to  the  said  tailor.  *  You  must  admit  the  coat  doesn't  hang  very  well, 
does  it  ? '  *  Well,  no,  sir,'  was  the  reply,  *  that's  true  enough  ;  but 
then  you  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  you've  not  got  the  figure  of 
an  Apollo  Belvedere.'  The  rector  felt  that,  though  the  excuse  was 
not  a  powerful  one,  the  fact  upon  which  it  was  based  was  unde- 
niable. Enjoying,  as  he  always  did,  a  good  joke  against  himself, 
he  was  rather  fond  of  repeating  the  comment  on  the  grace  or 
want  of  grace  of  his  figure.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  story 
got  round  again  to  the  taUor's  ears,  who,  poor  man,  was  much 
disconcerted  at  the  thought  of  what  he  had  said  in  the  unguarded 
moment  of  self-defence.  The  next  time  he  met  the  rector  he 
came  across  the  road  to  explain  matters.  *  I  hear,  sir,  you  were 
much  upset  at  my  most  unfortunate  comment  on  your  figure.'  The 
rector  assured  him  that  he  had  taken  no  offence,  but  looked  upon 
it  as  a  very  good  joke  against  himself,    ^  None  the  less/  was  the 
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reply,  *  I  ought  never  to  have  made  the  remark  ;  the  only  explana- 
tion I  can  give  is  that  I  must  have  thought  I  was  speiddiig  to  a 
dissenting  minister ' — an  amusing  explanation,  but  rather  hard  on 
the  dissenting  brethren. 

There  are  some  classes  of  people  who  seem  to  think  that  when 
they  speak  to  a  parson  they  must  use  certain  pecaliar  pluaMi 
wholly  strange  to  them  under  ordinary  circmnstanceSy  as,  for 
instance,  the  famous  reply  of  the  labourer  to  the  niinister^s  inxdi 
of  praise  concerning  a  fine  fat  pig  which  he  saw  in  his  stj, 
grunting  with  satisfaction  and  repletion :  '  Oh,  sir,  if  only  we  mi 
all  as  fit  to  die  as  my  old  sow  be ! ' 

I  once  asked  a  district  nurse  how  the  vaiious  sick  cases  had 
been  going  on  during  my  absence  from  the  parish.  At  once  the 
look  which  I  knew  so  well  crossed  her  face,  but  her  natural  pro- 
fessional pride  strove  for  the  mastery  with  the  due  unctuousness 
which  she  considered  necessary  for  the  occasion.  At  last  she  evolved 
the  following  strange  mixture  :  ^  Middling  well,  sir ;  some  of  'em's 
gone  straight  to  glory,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  others  are  nicely  on 
the  mend.* 

By  the  way,  I  heard  the  other  day  an  amusing  corruption  of » 
word.  I  was  sympathising  with  a  poor  woman  who  had  been  Teiy 
busy  nursing  her  neighbours  during  a  recent  epidemic  ci 
influenza.  '  Oh,  I  don't  mind,'  she  replied ;  '  I  am  qnite  manuied 
to  it.'  Indeed,  this  class  of  people  is  particularly  fond  of  the  use 
of  grand  language.  A  working  man  of  my  acquaintance,  when  be 
met  me  in  the  evening  as  he  came  home  from  work,  would  often 
greet  me  :  *  Good  night  to  ye,  sir ;  'ere's  Phoebe  a-cooming/  with 
reference  not  to  his  wife,  but  to  the  goddess  of  the  moon. 

On  another  occasion  a  man,  who  belonged  to  a  working  men*i 
club  in  the  parish,  was  telling  me  the  strange  history  of  hii 
life.  He  had  been  deserted  by  his  father  and  mother  and  mote 
or  less  dragged  up  by  an  old  aunt  who  had  taken  him  in.  Fioo 
the  age  of  twelve  he  had  had  to  fight  his  own  battle,  and  uncom- 
monly well  he  had  fought  it.  I  could  see  how  proud  he  natoimilf 
enough  was  of  his  success.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  boasting  ht 
seemed  suddenly  to  realise  that  perhaps  he  owed  something  €b  s 
higher  power,  or,  at  least,  he  ought  to  say  so ;  so  he  went  on,  *  Yoo 
see,  sir,  I  'ave  always  'ad  to  fend  for  mysen  iver  since  I  was  s 
scrap  of  a  lad  : '  then  a  pause  :  '  leastwise,  in  course  wi'  a  bit  o*  'i^ 
from  th'  A'mighty.'  It  was  certainly  quaintly  put,  but  I  believe 
genuinely  meant. 
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In  contrast  to  this  is  the  curious  way  in  which  some  of  the 
poor  speak  of  the  rites  of  the  Church,  especially  of  Baptism,  which 
is  not  infrequently  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  vacci- 
nation. ^  Have  you  had  your  children  baptized  ? '  I  once  asked 
the  mother  of  half  a  dozen  lusty  olive  branches.  '  Oh,  yes/  was 
her  reply,  *  but  not  at  Thomases '  (the  name  of  our  church) ;  *  I 
alius  gets  'em  done  at  Clopases,  where  me  and  my  man  was  married.' 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  St.  Cleopas  would  recognise  his  name 
under  the  form  of  Clopases,  any  more  than  St.  Philemon,  who  was 
always  familiarly  known  by  the  residents  as  Pillemon. 

Terribly  tragic  are  some  of  the  scenes  we  are  called  upon  to 
witness,  made  more  so  by  the  lack  of  self-control  which  is  so 
marked  among  the  poorer  classes.     But  tragedy  and  comedy  have 
a  strange  way  of  mingling  themselves    together.      One    poor 
woman,  on  being  visited  after  the  funeral  of  her  husband,  in 
answer  to  the  clergyman's  words  of  sympathy,  replied :  '  Yes,  sir, 
the  funeral  was  last  Thursday  and  was  very  pretty.     I  put  'im  in 
nice  and  comfortable.     '£  were  a  good  'usband  to  me ;  'e  alius 
were,  and  'e  deserved  it.'   One  does  not,  however,  always  hear  such 
expressions  of  praise — sometimes  quite  the  reverse.     A  friend  of 
mine  was  a  good  deal  taken  aback  when,  on  going  to  condole  with 
a  parishioner  who  had  just  lost  her  husband,  she  replied,  '  Bless 
you,  sir,  'e's  no  loss,  poor  mon ;  'e  wamt  fit  for  nothink ;  why,  'e 
'asn't  been  able  to  am  a  sixpence  this  five  year  an'  more,' — ^rather 
an  awful  commentary  on  the    sometimes   hardening  effect  of 
extreme  poverty.    It  is  extraordinary  how  people  will  repeat  to 
one  the  '  last  words '  of  their  relations,  even  when  the  words  carry 
with  them  no  sense  whatever.    I  was  visiting  a  poor  woman  who 
had  just  lost  her  husband,  and  I  found  her  in  the  greatest  possible 
distress.     But  what  seemed  to  grieve  her  nxost  was  that  she  had 
been  unable  to  catch  his  last  words.     '  Oh,  sir,  to  think  that  my 
poor  'usband  lies  there  and  I  shall  never  know  what  was  'is  last 
words.    To  the  day  of  judgment  I  shall  never  know  whether  'e 
said  ''  ho  "  or  "  woe." '  There  did  not  really  seem  to  be  much  in  it, 
especially  as  he  had  been  totally  unconscious.    Moreover,  he  had 
been  a  cab  driver  by  profession,  and  it  certainly  seemed  as  if  his 
hat  words  were  unconscious  reminiscences  of  his  mode  of  ad- 
hxB  horses, 
kg  of  the  undue  stress  often  laid  on  little  things,  the 
of  our  country  towns  are  at  times  delightful  in  this 
rse  they  always  contain  foil  accounts  of  kDife-a^d« 
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fork  teas  held  at  the  rotheringby-cam-Slicum  Pri 
Methodist  New  Connexion  Mission  Koom,  with  a  complete 
the  "tea  makers,'  Sliss  Jonea,  Master  T.  Jones,  the  Misses  P.  L. 
and  K.  Smyths,  &c.,  and  how  the  guests  heartily  partook  of  the 
good  fare  kindly  provided  by  Mr.  and  ilrs.  Knight,  &c.  A 
local  paper,  however,  which  I  happened  to  see  the  other  dsy,  sur- 
passed itself  in  its  'News  from  our  Villages.'  I  suppress  the  oum 
of  the  particular  village,  but  cannot  withhold  the  nature  of  tie 
'  news,'     It  ran  somewhat  as  follows :  '  Last  Thursday  Mr.  Thoma» 

- — — .  farm  liibourer,  killed  a  sow,  weighing stone.     She  wm 

indeed  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  "  porcine  "  specieB ;  we  are  in- 
formed that,  in  spite  of  her  great  size,  she  was  able  to  valk  in  and 
out  of  her  sty  to  the  last.'  What  an  infinitude  of  pathoe  lies  in 
those  three  simple  words  '  to  the  last ' ! 

In  &  former  article  I  mentioned  some  curious  snperstitioos 
which  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  people ;  but  here  is  one  of 
the  most  curious,  which  I  happened  to  hear  the  other  day.  A 
clergyman  was  walking  through  the  outskirts  of  his  parish  one 
evening,  when  he  saw  one  of  his  parishioners  very  busy  white- 
washing his  cottage.  The'  parson,  pleased  at  these  somevhat 
novel  signs  of  cleanliness,  called  out,  '  Well,  Jones,  I  see  you're 
making  your  house  nice  and  smart.'  With  a  mysterious  ut, 
Jones,  who  had  recently  taken  the  cottage,  descended  from  tJw 
ladder,  and  slowly  walked  to  the  hedge  which  separated  the  gaidn 
from  the  road.  '  That's  not 'xacly  the  reason  why  I'm  a  doing  of  thii 
'ere  job,' he-whispered,  '  but  the  last  two  couples  as  lived  in  tib 
'ere  cottage  'ad  twins  ;  so  I  says  to  my  missus,  I'll  tak  an'  wfait»> 
wash  the  place,  so  as  there  mayn't  be  no  infection.  Ye  see,  ar, 
as  'ow  we  got  ten  of  'em  already.'  Whether  the  whitewaetung 
was  effectual  or  not,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

One  naturally  hesitates  to  speak  of  one's  ecclesiastical  superior?, 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  an  amusing  story  which  I  beard 
the  other  day  concerning  one  who  was  a  well-known  and  mud^ 
loved  Bishop.  It  appears  that  it  was  his  lordship's  custom  t« 
wear  a  dark  violet  cassock  when  he  was  at  home  in  his  palace. 

A  certain  old-fashioned  vicar,  wholly  unaccustomed  to  any  so- 
called  high  church  notions,  had  occasion  to  spend  a  night  at  the 
palace.  This  he  did  wilh  no  little  fear  and  trembling,  as  he  h«d 
a  wholesome  dread  of  what  he  would  have  called  '  ritualistic 
bishops.'  However,  on  his  return  to  his  parish  on  the  foUowing 
day,  he  expressed  himself  as  greatly  surprised  at  the  result  of  bl( 
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visit.  *  I  was  astonished,'  he  said,  *  at  the  pleasant,  homely  way 
in  which  the  Bishop  lives ;  not  at  all  what  I  expected.  You 
would  scarcely  believe  it,  but  the  dear  old  man  received  me  in  a 
purple  dressing  gown.' 

That  calls  to  my  mind  a  story,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  cannot 
personally  vouch,  but  which  was  told  to  me  as  happening  some 
time  in  the  fifties.  An  old  clergyman  who  had  held  a  cure  in  the 
depths  of  the  country  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  had  occasion 
to  consult  his  Bishop  on  a  certain  matter,  and,  in  answer  to  his 
letter,  received  an  invitation  to  sleep  the  night  at  the  palace.  For 
forty  or  fifty  years  he  had  practically  led  the  life  of  a  recluse,  and 
it  was  after  many  cogitations  that  he  decided  to  take  the  journey 
to  the  otlier  end  of  the  diocese  where  the  Bishop  lived.  He 
arrived  just  in  time  for  five-o'clock  tea,  a  meal  to  which  he  was  a 
complete  stranger.  After  tea,  the  Bishop  asked  him  to  accompany 
him  to  Evensong.  When  they  returned  to  the  house,  the  Bishop, 
remarking  that  it  was  quite  time  they  went  upstairs,  lit  a  candle 
and  showed  his  guest  to  his  room.  It  was  then  just  seven  o'clock, 
and  though  the  old  clergyman  thought  it  was  rather  early  to 
retire,  still,  admiring  the  Bishop  for  such  simple  habits,  he  prepared 
for  bed.  He  had  just  put  out  the  light  and  lain  down  to  sleep, 
wishing  he  had  eaten  a  little  more  tea,  when  a  booming  noise  rang 
through  the  house  and  smote  upon  his  ear.  Quick  as  thought  he 
sj)rang  from  his  bed,  and  shouting  *  Fire ! '  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
rushed  out  on  to  the  landing  just  in  time  to  meet  the  Bishop, 
with  a  lady  on  his  arm,  going  down  to  dinner.  The  sequel  to  the 
story  has  never  been  divulged,  and,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  not  a 
personal  reminiscence. 

A  rather  amusing  story  is  told  of  another  Bishop.  A  certain 
layman  in  the  diocese  birought  a  complaint  against  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish  for  various  ritualistic  practices.  In  making  his  in- 
dictment, he  reserved  the  worst  till  last — *  And  would  you  believe 

it,  my  lord?    Mr. kisses  his  stole.'     Whether  the  Bishop 

approved  of  the  piece  of  ritual  or  not,  history  does  not  relate,  but 
his  sense  of  humour  came  to  his  rescue  at  the  moment.     *  Well, 

Mr. ,  you  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  that's  a  good  deal 

better  than  if  he  stole  a  kiss.'  That  reminds  one  of  the  story  (is 
it  an  old  one  ?)  of  the  reply  made  by  a  bishop  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion. A  very  just  complaint  was  brought  before  him  that  a 
certain  clergyman  in  the  diocese  was  wearing  an  Oxford  Master's 
hood^  wheU;  as  a  matter  of  fiact,  he  had  no  such  degree.     '  I  call 
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it,  my  lord/  said  the  complainant,  '  wearing  a  lie  on  his  baeL' 
*  We  need  not  use  quite  so  strong  a  word,  Mr.  Snaith/  the  Bishop 
replied  in  his  blandest  manner,  ' call  it  9k  falsehood* 

While  dealing  with  the  dangerous  subject  of  bishops,  the 
following  is,  I  believe,  a  true  story.  A  certain  Bishop,  in  trafd- 
ling  through  his  diocese,  had  occasion  to  change  at  a  wajiide 
junction.  While  waiting  for  his  train,  he  seized  the  opportmiitT 
of  making  friends  with  the  station  master.  One  of  the  kindest- 
hearted  men,  he  was  very  fond  of  trying  to  enter  into  the  viiifld 
interests  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  However,  ob 
this  occasion  he  did  not  find  it  easy  to  discover  the  exact  topic  in 
which  his  new  friend  was  interested.  So  reluctantly  he  fell  bsck 
on  his  particular  *  shop,*  i.e.  the  traflSc.  *  I  snppos^,  with  the 
race  meeting  taking  place  to-day,  there  has  been  some  very  bean 
traffic  on  your  line?'  Inadvertently,  the  Bishop  had  indeed 
touched  the  station  master's  weak  point — not  the  traffic,  te 
racing.  So  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  he  listened  in  hi 
kindly  way  to  the  various  merits  of  the  horses  engag^ed  in  the  St 
Leger,  and  their  chances  of  success.  At  last,  to  the  Bishops 
great  relief,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  train  arrived,  and,  shskteg 
hands  with  his  racing  friend,  he  got  into  a  carriage.  He  had  not 
travelled  very  far,  however,  when,  the  train  having  pulled  up,  he 

heard  the  station  master's  voice  asking  if  the  Bishop  of vtf 

in  the  train.  Hastily  the  Bishop  declared  his  presence.  Of 
course,  his  fellow  passengers  in  the  third-class  carriage  (it  was  the 
Bishoi)'s  boast  that  he  always  travelled  third)  were  on  the  71W  nV 
to  know  what  the  station  master  wanted  with  the  Bishop,  whiir 
quite  a  little  knot  of  spectators  gathered  round  the  carriaie 
window.  Up  comes  the  official,  making  a  prodigious  salute  tff 
the  great  ecclesiastical  dignity.     *  I've  just  received  a  wire,  a? 

lord,  from  the  station  master  at ,  asking  me  to  tell  j«* 

lordship  that  Donovan  won  the  Leger.'  The  Bishop's  astoni^ 
ment  and  chagrin  at  his  friend's  kindly  thought  of  him  can  b 
better  imagined  than  described,  especially  when  he  heard  tte 
titter  from  those  assembled  on  the  platform,  and  noticed  the  ii- 
creased  interest  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  compankv 
for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  It  is  said  that  his  lordship  is  moff 
wary  as  to  the  subjects  he  touches  upon  in  talking  to  ftmemtl  ■^ 
quaintances. 

From  bishops  to  vergers  is  a  far  cry,  but  still,  in  many  cathr 
drals,   the  verger  is  a  dignitary  only  less  important  than  tb 
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Bishop  himself.  I  remember,  as  a  boy,  a  verger  of  one  of  our 
northern  cathedrals  who  was  one  of  its  most  splendid  ornaments. 
He  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  his  oflBce,  and  so  long  as 
he  had  his  gown  on  his  back  and  his  wand  in  his  hand,  scarcely 
deigned  to  greet  his  friends  save  with  the  stiflTest  of  bows.  And 
so  long  as  he  was  thus  clothed  with  the  robes  of  office,  nothing 
could  extract  from  him  any  criticism  of  either  cathedral  or  chapter, 
though  many  were  the  attempts  made.  However,  on  one  occasion 
he  was  to  some  extent  moved  from  his  attitude  of  dignified  silence. 
There  had  recently  been  erected  a  marble  pulpit,  very  handsome 
in  itself,  but  certainly  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
A  visitor,  who  knew  his  peculiarity,  ventured  to  sound  him  on  the 
subject  of  this  new  pulpit.     *  Now,  what  is  your  opinion  about  it, 

Mr. ?  '  he  asked.     At  first  there  came  over  his  face  the  old 

stolid  look,  but  on  this  one  occasion  his  feelings  were  too  much 
for  him.  A  compromise  was  the  result.  'Speaking,  sir,  as  a 
verger,  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  in  praise  of  the  donors ;  but,  if 
you  ask  me  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  verger '  (and  then  he  fell  into 
colloquial  language),  *I  don't  think  nothing  of.it  or  its  art' — a 
very  pretty  distinction,  that,  between  a  man  and  a  verger. 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  really  smart  retort  given  by  one  who 
was  a  well-known  verger  in  the  eastern  counties.  The  church 
possessed  a  valuable  Bible,  which  was  only  used  on  Sundays. 
During  the  week  it  was  kept  in  a  box  which  rather  curiously 
formed  the  stand  upon  which  the  reader  of  the  lessons  stood.  On 
one  occasion,  when  this  was  being  shown  to  a  visitor,  the  remark 
was  made  that  it  did  not  seem  very  reverent  for  even  a  clergyman 
to  tread  upon  the  Bible.  *  Pardon  me,'  the  old  verger  replied ; 
'  in  this  church,  sir,  we  take  our  stand  upon  the  Scriptures.'  At 
a  church  in  one  of  our  northern  towns,  where  I  was  curate  for  a 
time,  there  was  a  verger  who  was  very  clever  at  turning  his  hand 
to  any  particular  job  that  wanted  doing,  and  rather  prided  him- 
self on  his  powers  of  decorative  art.  The  church,  which  was  very 
poor  and  very  ugly,  oflFered  him  a  fine  field  for  the  exercise  of 
these  powers.  One  day  he  asked  my  vicar  to  come  and  see  a 
kind  of  cardboard  erection  which  he  had  made  to  go  over  the 
altar.  I  believe  the  proper  term  for  it  is  a  baldacchino.  The  vicar, 
having  duly  admired  it  and  thanked  the  verger,  added,  *  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  need  a  faculty  to  put  it  up,  Mr.  P.'  *  Oh  no,  sir,'  was  the 
reply,  *  it's  very  light,  it'll  only  need  a  few  tin  tacks.' 

I  was  glad  to  see  in  your  '  Pages  from  a  Private  Diary '  some 
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kindly  references  to  the  much  abused  '  vicaiess '  and  her  blankets 
In  confirmation  of  what  your  amusing  contributor  says  as  to  the 
favourable  opinion  generally  held  of  her  by  the  village  matnms, 
some  farm  labourers  were  talking  to  me  on  the  subject  not  loog 
ago,  while  I  was  endeavouring  to  entice  the  wily  pike  from  his 
lair  in  one  of  the  fen  '  drains.'  I  may  say  that  xny  fishing  cos- 
tume entirely  concealed  the  fad  that  I  was  a  parson,  so  th«r 
testimony  was  unbiassed.  It  was  election  time,  and  evidently  the 
'  red  van '  fraternity  had  waxed  eloquent  on  sqnires  and  sqniiesses, 
\dcars  and  vicaresses.  My  friends'  conmients  were  simple  in  the 
extreme :  *  We  wish  as  'ow  there  were  a  few  more  of  them  sort 
'bout ;  it's  well  enough  for  them  to  laugh  as  'asn't  to  keep  a  wife 
and  bairns  on  fourteen  bob  a  week.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  talk  the  village  folk  would  have  a  harder  time 
if  there  was  no  hall  and  no  parsonage.  Indeed,  many  are  the 
strange  requests  made  to  the  parson.  Only  the  other  dav  • 
message  was  brought  to  a  friend  of  mine  that   *  old  Air.  Jones 

would  be  glad  if  Mr. would  give  him  the  loan  of  his  trouser? 

as  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  cemetery  to  a  funeral.'  The  fiu?t  thit 
]\Ir.  Jones  would  not  want  them  for  more  than  an  hoar  was  made 
a  great  point  of,  as  though  in  the  meantime  the  curate  would 
have  to  go  to  bed  till  the  trousers  returned.  To  thoroughlv  sp- 
predate  the  situation,  it  was  necessary  to  have  known  Mr.  Jones, 
who  had  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  the  dirtiest  old  man 
in  the  parish. 

Easter  time  is  a  great  season  for  weddings.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  joining  together  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony  a  ceitaiB 
widower  and  a  young  lady  who  was  the  happy  owner  of  no  le» 
than  five  Christian  names.  These  had  to  be  written  on  a  niece 
of  paper  for  the  bridegroom's  assistance  at  the  critical  moment  of 
plighting  troth.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  (as  thepapcff 
always  say),  the  happy  couple  returned  to  the  vestry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  signing  the  register.  The  clerk  was  amdons  to  know  b^ 
which  of  the  five  names  the  bridegroom  intended  to  recc^nise  h^ 
bride.  *  Weel,'  said  the  gay  widower,  *  I  shall  call  'er  the  same  tf 
I  called  the  last  un ;  she'll  be  "  the  missus"  same  as  t'other '—I 
suppose  as  a  tender  reminiscence  of  the  happy  days  passed  vitk 
the  '  last  un.' 

Stewart  F.  L. 
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The  Deyil  took  the  soul  of  a  man, 
Goodly  and  fair  to  see ; 

*  This  God-fonned  sonl  1*11  make  as  vile 
As  the  souls  of  the  damned/  said  he. 

He  made  it  black  as  the  ebon  night 
That  once  on  Egypt  fell ; 
As  black  as  the  deeps  of  fathomless  seas — 
As  black  as  the  pit  of  hell. 

His  brash  was  dipt  in  hell's  foulest  pool 
He  painted  it  through  and  through  ; 
'  The  gods  may  labour,*  the  Devil  said, 

*  But  they  cannot  change  its  hue.' 

The  soul,  once  pure,  was  all  befoul*d 
And  loathsome  to  the  sight ; 
But  deep  in  the  very  heart  of  it 
Was  a  tiny  speck  of  white. 

And  a  woman  saw  the  tiny  speck, 

And  laugh'd  aloud  for  glee ; 

'  A  charm  have  I  that  shall  cleanse  this  soul, 

Though  as  black  as  hell  it  be.* 

She  bathed  it  in  a  fount  of  Love, 
Love  pure  and  undefil'd — 
The  sin-stain*d  soul  of  the  man  became 
Like  that  of  a  little  child. 

The  woman  she  mock*d  the  Lord  of  Hell, 
And  laugh*d  with  triumphant  mirth 

*  Thou  shalt  have  thy  will  on  souls  divine 
When  Love  hath  left  the  earth. 

*  Thou  took'st  no  count  of  a  woman's  love, 
Of  its  wondrous  holy  might ; 

Yet  Love  can  make  the  foulest  clean 
And  make  the  blackest  white.' — Axon. 

CHAPTER  I. 


Thoever,  in  wandering  through  a  woodland  dell  of  faery  beauty, 
as  come  upon  &  loathsome  serpent  in  the  heart  of  it,  will  know 
le  feelings  of  the  susceptible  traveller  in  South-East  Lancashire 
hen  his  eye  first  lights  on  the  colliery  village  of  Cudnow.  From 
hatever  side  he  approaches  it  he  will  pass  through  smiling  country, 
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bright  green  grassland  flecked  with  gold,  and  here  and  there  do 
of  woodland  like  dark  green  islands  in  a  sea  of  lighter  gn 
until,  mounting  a  ridge,  he  has  the  most  ill-laTouTed  villagi 
Lancashire  before  him.     He  has  passed  from  Nature's  green 
gold  to  the  dinginess  and  grime  of  man. 

Cudnow  stands  in  a  shallow  depression  between  two  ridges 
curve  to  meet  each  other  to  the  south  of  the  village,  the  colli< 
in  the  centre,  the  houses  on  either  slope.  A  few  cottages  1 
overflowed  the  western  ridge  and  carried  the  dinginess  of  thebc 
with  them. 

»Standing  in  the\'illage  street,  there  is  nothing  pleasant  foi 
eye  to  rest  upon.  Great  banks  of  refuse  from  the  mines  domi 
the  village  on  every  hand,  and  on  some  of  the  oldest  of  these  i 
cottages  stand.  All  the  houses  are  of  brick — mean,  dark-lool 
and  depressing — from  which  nothing  can  be  seen  but  similar  bo 
the  mill-chimney,  the  squat  church  tower,  the  mine-shafts  to 
by  the  hauling-wheels,  and  the  mounds  of  refuse.  The  ridg 
three  sides  shut  out  the  world  as  God  made  it,  and  banks  of  r 
fill  up  the  natural  opening  to  the  North.  Nature  has  persist^ 
and  patiently  laboured  to  hide  the  ugly  blots  with  a  carp 
green,  but  rubbish  is  brought  from  the  bowels  of  the  eartb 
shot  out  continually,  and  the  wounds  are  never  healed. 

We  are  beginning  to  understand  a  little  about  enviioni 
even  if  we  have  not  applied  our  knowledge.  When  we  are  a 
further  advanced  we  shall  probably  know  that  environment  c 
for  as  much  as  heredity,  and  that  a  man  as  faithfullv  refle».-t 
surroundings  as  the  beasts  of  the  forest  that  take  on  the  I 
their  habitats.  Shut  a  man  out  from  the  morality  and  r 
ment  that  comes  from  the  beholding  of  the  daily  mirac 
tumbling  river,  and  gem-shot  grass,  and  blithesome  bird,  aiK 
magic  of  sunlight  shot  through  leaf-screen ;  put  him  in  a  la 
gloomy  house  and  give  him  nothing  for  an  eye-feast  but  a  hi 
refuse  and  dwelling-places  like  his  own,  and  the  ape  and  tige 
look  out  of  human  eyes. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  people  of  Cudnow  should  bi 
reputation  as  ill-favoured  as  Cudnow  itself.  There  were  a  f 
its  folks,  worthy  of  better  neighbours  and  better  surroundings, 
held  aloil  the  torch  of  civilisation  and  righteousness  ;  but  drinl 
riot  and  uncleanness  drowned  prayer  and  psalm-singing.  I 
of  the  time  before  the  Army  of  Blood  and  Fire  swept  ov« 
land  with  grotesque  but  \'ictorious  enthusiasm  and  left  Pec 
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and  Hallelujahs  behind  it.  Many  desperate  contests  have  been 
waged  round  that  Army's  banner,  but  perhaps  none  fiercer  or  more 
prolonged  than  in  the  storming  of  Cudnow.  In  the  end  it  con- 
quered somewhat,  and  lips  that  had  framed  little  but  the  phraseo- 
logy of  hell  learnt  a  new  language  and  grew  tremulous  with 
adoration. 

Cudnow  to  me  is  nothing  but  the  place  where  Zike  Mculdom 
lived.  Many  times  had  I  visited  it,  and  a  shiver  of  depression  and 
disgust  ran  through  me  as  I  saw  the  tip  of  the  factory-shaft  from 
Greenall  Wood.  But  when  I  came  to  know  that  Zike  Mouldom 
had  fought  out  his  life-battle  there,  I  thought  I  saw  the  sunlight 
playing  among  the  cinder-heaps,  and  I  fancied  I  heard  the  birds 
sing.  Some  have  drunk  inspiration  at  Eunnymede,  and  the  hearts 
of  some  have  leapt  as  they  stood  at  Hougomont  or  sailed  past 
Trafalgar;  but  it  is  at  Cudnow  that  my  pulses  have  been  the 
deeplier  stirred,  and  one  of  its  mean-looking  cottages  has  the  power 
to  send  a  thrill  through  my  blood.  The  history  of  Cudnow,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  is  the  history  of  Zike  Mouldom,  collier. 

Cudnow  was  not  fastidious,  but  it  drew  the  line  of  propriety 
before  Zike.  For  one  thing,  no  one  can  calmly  contemplate  a 
transcendent  rival  in  our  own  line,  and  Zike  easily  surpassed  his 
fellows  of  Cudnow  in  devil-worship.  The  whole  gamut  of  Lanca- 
shire epithets  was  wasted  on  him.  *  A  ornery  beggar,'  *  a  nowt,' 
*  a  rapscallion,'  *  a  shop  egg,'  *  a  devvle  from  yed  to  foot,'  at  some 
time  or  other  were  applied  to  him.  *  Kickety '  Sellars  once  voiced 
Cudnow  feeling  admirably.  *  Aw'U  tell  yo'  what  it  is ;  th'dewle 
may  be  pretty  bad,  bur  (but)  Aw  reckon  he  winna  be  able  to  ca'  his 
soul  his  own,  or  be  th'mester  in  his  own  house,  when  Zike  comes 
fer  to  goo  to  him.' 

Zike's  countenance,  when  free  from  grime,  was  not  ill-pleasing, 
but  he  did  not  wash  often.  He  was  above  the  Cudnow  average  in 
stature,  with  long  legs  sh'ghtly  bowed.  His  face  was  long,  with 
all  the  features  out  of  proportion — small  eyes  and  nose,  and  large 
ears.  His  hair  and  moustache  were  black  and  unkempt,  and  he 
went  about  with  his  head  sunk  in  his  shoulders  and  his  hands  in 
his  pockets.  He  looked  ungainly,  like  one  who  had  outgrown  his 
strength,  but  his  muscles  were  iron,  and  a  nightmare  of  horror  to 
all  who  disputed  his  will.  When  Cudnow  came  to  know  him, 
his  will  was  absolute. 

Heredity  had  been  responsible  for  much.  He  drank  con- 
tinually, but  his  mother^s  milk  had  been  fiery  and  a  sip  of  gin  and 
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water  his  only  soothing-syrup.  He  drank  when  a  boy,  u 
could  drink  glass  for  glass  with  seasoned  topers  in  his  teens, 
one,  however,  had  seen  him  drunk — at  least,  so  his  neighboon 
When  he  had  gulped  down  dram  after  dram  for  a  whole  aftemo 
evening — his  record  was  twenty-two  three  pennyworths  of  br 
at  a  sitting — he  did  not  become  maudlin  and  quarrelscxne, 
more  deliberate  in  wickedness  and  cruelty. 

Zike  enjoyed  life  to  the  full.  He  had  no  conscience  to  tn 
him,  and  his  health  was  always  good.  He  owned  the  celeta 
terrier  '  Blue  Dewle,'  and  he  was  an  authority  on  all  sports 
Cudnow  favoured.  He  had  a  genius  for  bestowing  epitheti, 
he  could  browbeat  and  indulge  his  coarse  honionr  to  the  full 
none  to  make  him  afraid. 

He  had  had  good  times  all  through  his  boyhood  and  yt 
and  his  success  as  a  sportsman  was  a  matter  of  common  ra 
for  miles  around.  As  a  boy  he  had  been  up  betimes  on  Su] 
mornings  and  walked  a  dozen  miles  before  breakfast  to  witm 
little  cock-fighting,  a  sport  which  called  forth  all  his  boyish 
thusiasm.  The  red-letter  day  of  his  youth  was  his  fifle 
birthday.  By  means  of  hard  work  in  the  mine  and  the  stealii 
a  watch  at  Oldham  Wakes,  which  he  sold  for  a  aoxereign  he  n 
enough  to  purchase  the  famous  bird  known  as  *  Th'Bocfi 
which  was  of  illustrious  pedigree.  *  Tb'Boggart '  wa3  entered 
tournament  at  Podwell,  twenty  miles  away,  and  Zike  walkec 
night  with  his  treasure,  for  the  combat  began  early.  In  n 
pages  I  might  tell  of  that  great  combat  and  of  the  chanjnne 
tunes  of  the  battle,  but  it  must  be  enough  to  say  that  after  a 
and  bloody  battle  *  Th'Boggart '  proved  himself  worthy  of 
ancestry,  and  the  *  Podwell  Beauty,'  hitherto  invincible  was 
dead  u{>on  the  field.  It  was  a  great  moment  for  Zike  ami 
walked  back  home  after  a  morning's  drinking  like  a  youne  im 
fresh  from  his  first  victory. 

As  he  got  nearer  manhood  he  added  a  couple  of  boll-ten 
to  his  establishment,  which  afforded  even  better  sport  than  o 
fighting.  It  was  a  quarrel  over  a  dog-fight,  in  which  one  of  Zi 
dogs  was  killed,  that  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  unpleasant] 
between  ^^'esi^ey  and  Cudnow.  Westley  was  a  village  about 
miles  from  Cud&8,w,  and  was,  perhaps,  a  little  more  lespecCa 
Between  the  two  ^villages  was  a  feud  of  long  standing,  and 
dog-fight  raised  afll  the  ancient  enmity.  Forty  Cudnow  tobI 
with  sticks  weight ei^  with  lead,  stole  quietly  into  Westley  one  i 
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night  and  took  its  folks  unawares.  Zike  was  commander  of  the 
expedition,  and  he  led  his  men  right  gallantly.  Flushed  with 
victory  the  invaders  took  the  *  Miners*  Arms  '  by  storm,  and  after 
locking  the  landlord  in  the  cellar,  helped  themselves  liberally, 
while  the  barmaid,  after  being  maltreated,  managed  by  a  ruse  to 
escape  into  the  street. 

In  the  flush  of  victory  they  forgot  prudence,  and  there  was 
serious  work  before  them.  Westley  had  been  roused  and  the 
house  was  surrounded.  The  Cudnow  lads  fought  gallantly,  and, 
with  a  mighty  rush,  managed  to  break  through  the  enemy  and 
flee,  numbers  being  against  them.  But  their  captain  stumbled, 
and  was  left  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  they  dared 
not  go  back  for  him.  Next  day  they  heard  that  he  reached  home 
late  and  was  now  indisposed.  And  then  it  was  whispered  that 
he  had  been  treated  with  ignominy  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  had 
tasted  the  bitterness  and  humiliation  of  a  garment  of  tar  and 
feathers. 

Cudnow  threatened  to  avenge  the  insult,  and  throughout  the 
winter  the  campaign  continued  without  any  decisive  advantage 
on  either  side.  Westley,  however,  had  the  advantage  in  taunts. 
When  they  cried  *  Tar  and  Feathers,'  Cudnow  blood  boiled  and 
Cudnow  lips  blasphemed. 

At  last  Zike  and  a  dozen  others  caught  a  Westley  youth  near 
Greenall  Wood.  He  was  a  slender  boy  of  sixteen,  whose  pale  face 
and  racking  cough  told  plainly  that  consumption  had  indissolubly 
wedded  him.  He  begged  piteously  for  release,  ofifering  them  the 
penny  and  knife  he  had  in  his  pocket,  and  promising  them  more. 
But  he  was  stamped  with  the  Westley  brand,  and  there  was  *Tar 
and  Feathers '  to  avenge.  They  put  a  rope  round  his  waist  and 
tied  it  to  a  branch  that  overhung  a  horsepond.  It  was  an  im- 
provised ducking-stool,  and  they  enjoyed  themselves  thoroughly. 
Poor  lad !  the  shock  and  fright  were  too  much  for  him  and  he 
died  the  next  day.  The  Law  took  a  very  merciful  view  of  the 
escapade,  and  the  young  warriors  escaped  with  three  weeks'  im- 
priionment.  But  the  youth's  face,  comical  with  terror,  and  his 
for  mercy  lived  long  in  their  memories,  and  an  allusion 
enough  to  send  some  of  them  into  convulsions  of 

ed  the  age  of  twenty-five  before  he  came  to  the 

weiro  two  sexes  in  the  world.    All  his  affeo- 

ihed  on  his  terriers,  and  fighting-cocks, 
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and  pigeons,  and  he  had  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  fellows 
find  recreation  in  *  walkin'  gals  about.'  Nor  had  the  Cudnow 
ever  tried  to  please  his  eye.  They  were  not  nice  in  the  choi 
a  mate;  they  complacently  faced  matrimony  with  a  man 
they  knew,  would  get  drunk  every  Saturday  at  the  least,  and 
would  use  his  clogs  or  fists  on  every  difiference  of  opinion. 
Zike  was  a  dog  with  a  bad  name  and  an  odonr  of  doubly  disi 
wickedness  surrounded  him.  No  Cudnow  lass  was  daring  em 
to  face  the  obloquy  that  would  come  firom  walking  out  with 
and  he  was  left  alone.  But  it  mattered  nothing  to  Zike. 
said  little  to  any  girl,  and  when  he  did  speak  to  one  it 
usually  to  pass  some  rough  jest  with  her.  But  there  con 
time  even  to  the  Zike  Mouldoms  when  man  falls  down 
worships  woman.  Zike's  heart  was  opened  suddenly  and  1 
leper  in  Cudnow. 

Williams,  the  Cudnow  postmaster,  was  a  bachelor,  and  a  a 
and  thrifty.  Going  to  Manchester  one  day  he  brought  back  a 
of  thirteen  from  the  workhouse  to  be  his  servant.  Kate  B^ 
was  born  in  the  workhouse.  Her  mother  had  tramped  firom  Li 
pool  in  a  hopeful  and  forgiving  spirit  to  seek  for  the  man  who 
betrayed  her.  She  died,  slain  of  a  love  that  had  been  its 
great  reward,  in  giving  birth  to  her  daughter.  No  one  in 
Union  knew  her  history.  Kate's  only  legacy  firom  her  mother 
her  pale  face  and  sorrowful  black  eyes,  and  a  heart  ready  to  i 
and  blossom  when  any  gracious  drops  of  afiection  were  shed  upo 

Whatever  Kate's  life  in  the  Pauper's  Gaol  might  have  b 
it  could  be  little  worse  than  life  with  the  Cudnow  postma 
Williams  was  one  of  those  saints  who  have  just  enough  relicrio 
grow  all  thorns  and  no  fruit.  He  always  spoke  with  the  phra 
logy  of  '  The  Book,'  and  imbibed  as  much  of  its  spirit  as  n 
him  as  stern  and  merciless  as  avenging  Fate — to  others.  He  ! 
all  the  times  and  seasons  scrupulously,  and  he  considered  all  ^ 
lost  who  did  not  see  with  his  eyes.  He  began  the  day  with  fan 
prayer  (and  stripes  for  Kate),  whose  soul  he  endeavoured  to 
with  a  strap  and  the  literal  bread  and  water  of  affliction.  He 
never  so  eloquent  in  prayer,  or  so  fervent  in  praise,  as  when  he 
just  contemplated  someone  in  tears.  And  behind  it  all,  mas 
with  a  phrase  irom  the  Old  Testament,  was  an  unclean  mouth 
an  uncleaner  spirit. 

Besides  her  master  Kate  had  the  village.     Cudnow  was  d« 
prejudiced  against  *  Workus  Brats.'     Kate  went  outside  the  he 
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as  seldom  as  possible,  for  the  merry  young  people  of  Cudnow,  with 
the  approval  of  their  parents,  assailed  her  with  cries  of  *  Workus 
Brat,'  and,  when  opportunity  oflFered,  used  her  as  a  target  for  clods 
and  mud.  Once  only  she  went  to  the  Sunday  School.  The  lesson 
was  on  *  The  Leper,'  and  Elate  was  an  object-lesson.  She  refused 
to  go  again,  and  though  Williams  kept  her  on  bread  and  water 
for  a  week,  with  periodic  doses  of  a  strap  on  her  bare  legs,  she 
would  not  yield.  For  many  weeks  she  did  not  go  out  at  all  on  a 
Sunday,  for  Williams  would  only  spare  her  for  the  fulfilling  of 
religious  duties. 

Zike  had  known  her  all  the  years  she  had  lived  at  Cudnow, 
but  he  had  rarely  spoken  to  her.  Once,  he  knocked  together  the 
heads  of  two  of  her  tormentors,  bidding  them  to  *  let  th'wench 
aloan,'  and  asking  her  why  she  did  not  do  it  herself.  *  Tha  should 
clout  'em  weel,'  he  said,  *  and  they'd  be  quiet.'  Being  somewhat 
of  a  pariah  himself,  he  had  sympathy  with  a  pariah  who  could  not 
defend  herself. 

But  the  fieiteful  time  came  one  Tuesday  evening  in  November. 
Zike  often  referred  to  that  time  and  wondered  what  had  possessed 
him.  *  It  a'  coom  into  mi  yed  in  a  minit,'  he  said ;  *  Aw'd  ne'er 
gi'en  a  thowt  to  it  afore/  In  the  autumn  and  winter  Zike  helped 
Sir  George  Trelmer  to  thin  his  game  in  Greenall  Wood.  Twice 
he  had  been  caught  and  fined  heavily ;  but  no  fines  and  imprison- 
ment could  kill  the  sportsman  in  him.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
the  Wood  that  evening  when  he  overtook  ICate  who  was  taking  a 
solitary  ramble.    He  walked  past  her,  then  suddenly  turned  round. 

*  Hello,  wench,  wheer't  goin'  ?  * 

*  Whoam ;  directly,*  was  Kate's  curt  answer. 

They  walked  on  together  in  silence  for  a  few  score  yards,  when 
they  came  to  a  by-way  up  which  Kate  turned.  Zike  was  not 
given  to  introspection,  but  he  was  conscious  that  much  had 
happened  to  him  in  that  short  walk. 

*  Eh,  lass,'  said  he,  as  she  was  turning  away  from  him,  '  Aw 
werena  teighered  (tired)  o'  thi  company.  Gie  us  a  kiss  if  tha'rt 
goin'.' 

*  Forshawme.' 

Zike  looked  at  her  for  a  moment.     *  Aw  say,  lass,  Aw've  bin 
thinkin'.    Tha'rt  none  very  fond  o'  owd  Williams,  ar't  ? ' 
'Whotowdthee?' 

'  Nob'dy ;  dnnna  Aw  know  as  weel  as  other  folk  ? ' 
'Welly  and  what  if  Aw  amna?' 
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*  Would't  like  a  whoam  o*  thi  own  ? ' 

*  That  depends  on  what  soort  o'  one  it  were.' 

'  Well,  to  tell  thee  th'truth,  AwVe  bin  thinkin'  o*  gettin*  wed.' 

'Oh,  has't?     Who  to?' 

'  Thee,  mi  beauty,  thee/  And  Zike,  by  a  sadden  movement, 
caught  hold  of  the  girl  and  gave  her  a  bear's  hug  and  a  kiss. 

Kate  was  taken  completely  by  surprise,  but  she  recovefed 
sufficiently  to  slap  his  face  smartly  ere  he  released  her.  '  Theer, 
tek  that  fer  thi  impudence,'  she  said  indignantly.  'And  doa't  think 
Aw'd  have  such  a  mon  as  thee  ? ' 

*  Ay,  o*  coorse  tha  will.    Why  shouldna  tha  ? ' 

*  Becos  thar't  such  a  dewle  everybody  ses.' 

*  Thee  tek  no  notice  what  everybody  ses.  What  done  they  say 
about  thee  ? ' 

This  wsis  a  severe  thrust  and  Zike  followed  up  his  advantage. 
'  Sithee,  my  lass,  if  tha'Il  have  me,  Aw  winna  be  owt  bur  nice,  and 
pleasant,  and  lovin'  to  thee.' 

*  Dos't  think  Aw'U  believe  thee  ? ' 

Zike  had  no  experience  of  feminine  defence  to  &11  back  upon, 
but  he  rightly  interpreted  Kate's  intonation,  and  answered, 
'  Yes,  mi  beauty,  tha  will.  Aw  were  goin'  on  a  friendly  visit  to 
th'Squire's ;  he'd  invited  me  to  a  bit  o'  shootin'  wi'  him  to-neet. 
Bur  Aw  dunna  care  owt  about  th'Squire  naw ;  he  mnn  wait,  fer 
Aw'm  goin'  wi'  thee.     Gie  me  a  kiss,  mi  beauty.' 

Kate  stood  facing  him,  feeling  herself  in  the  cruellest  positioo 
of  her  life.  She  had  to  decide  her  whole  career  while  Zike  waited 
for  his  answer.  She  was  hungering  and  thirsting  for  warmth  and 
colour  in  her  life,  for  a  little  affection  and  sympathy.  Could  Zike 
give  her  what  she  craved,  was  her  problem ;  he  who  was  accounted 
evil  by  the  drunkards  and  wife-beaters  of  Cudnow  ?  For,  Worims 
Brat  and  Slavey  as  she  was,  she  had  dreamed  dreams  by  night  sad 
day  of  the  time  when  she  should  be  a  wife  and  the  sole  object  of  a 
man's  affection.  Nothing  higher  or  better  than  a  happy  nuutned 
life  did  she  crave  for,  nor  could  she  conceive.  Cudnow  xnaizied 
life  was  on  the  whole  the  snarling  of  cat  and  dog,  and  squaloor  sad 
wretchedness.     And  Zike  was  the  bad  dog  of  Cudnow. 

Shutting  her  mental  eyes  she  took  a  daring  leap  into  tbt 
unknown. 

' Look  here,  Zike  Mouldom,'  she  said,  ' does't  mean  a'  this?* 

Zike  was  too  awed  by  the  girl's  earnestness  to  answer  bj 
than  a  bare  '  Yes.' 
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*  Well,  Aw'U  have  thee,  then.  Bur  sithee,  Zike,  tha  keeps  thi 
honds  oflF  me  till  we're  wed.  Aw  come  fro*  th'Workua,  Aw  know, 
and  Aw  havna  had  th'best  o'  bringings-up,  bur  Aw'm  goin*  to 
keep  straight,  come  what  will.  If  tha  means  devilment  ther's 
plenty  o'  trash  in  Cudnow  fer  thee  to  tek  thi  pick  fro*.  Bur  if 
tha  means  to  wed  me  honestly,  Aw'm  willin*.  Tha  hears  what  Aw 
say,  lad  ? ' 

*  Ay,  Aw  hear  reet  enoo.' 

*  Well,  what  does't  mean  ?  * 

*S'help  me  Gawd,  Aw'll  behave  like  a  gentleman  to  thee; 
strike  me  blind  if  Aw  winna.' 

*  Nay,'  said  Kate  earnestly,  *  none  like  a  gentleman.  Aw  know 
what  them  are.     Will't  be  a  honest  man  ?  * 

*  Damn  it.  Aw  will.' 

There  was  a  convincing  force  about  the  expletive  that  assured 
Kate.  But  she  had  not  yet  finished  impressing  upon  him  the 
conditions  of  their  courtship. 

*  If  tha  ever  tries  to  wrung  me,  does't  know  what'll  happen, 
lad?' 

*  Xaw.' 

'  Wliat's  in  theer  ? '  she  asked,  tapping  his  left  breast. 

*  Mi  heart.  Aw  reckon.' 

*  Well,  if  tha  ever  tried  to  wrung  me,  Aw  should  find  a  knife 
as'd  go  through  it.     Art  coming  naw  ? ' 

*  Comin'  ?  0'  coorse  Aw'm  comin*.  Tha'rt  a  gradely  soort  o' 
wench  and  Aw  like  thi  pluck.  Tha'll  none  regret  it  5ther,  tha'll 
find ;  tha'rt  fust  Aw  ever  took  to  and  Aw'll  mek  thee  a  good 
husband,  blast  me  if  Aw  winna.' 

*  Then  begin  by  leavin'  off  swearin'.' 

*  Gie  me  a  kiss  and  Aw'll  try.    Aw*d  do  owt  to  please  thee,' 


CHAPTER  n. 

Zike  was  deeply  in  love ;  he  stripped  himself  to  the  shirt  when  he 
got  home,  and  cleansed  himself  with  the  scrubbing-brush.  There- 
from he  washed  regularly  twice  a  day,  with  an  extra  application 
on  *  coortin'  neets.' 

In  the  first  flush  of  his  love  he  walked  the  grimy  Cudnow 

4  though  they  were  the  demesnes  of  a  palace  of  which  he 

K  new  light  had  been  given  him  for  the  moment. 
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which  kept  his  foot  from  stumbling,  and  by  which  he  saw  more 
clearly  the  things  that  are  as  great  a  mystery  as  life  itself,  and 
more  potent  than  death.  For  the  first  time  he  knew,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  knowledge,  that  man  has  to  be  the  slave  of  woman. 

For  some  months  he  had  been  working  at  odd  jobs,  and  only 
when  he  was  in  need  of  money ;  but  the  day  after  his  engagement 
he  applied  for  work  at  the  colliery. 

*  No,'  said  the  manager  sharply,  *  we  want  men  who  don't  keep 
Saint  Monday,  and  Saint  Tuesday,  and  Saint  Another-day-or-two- 
a-week.' 

Zike  was  at  a  loss  how  to  voice  his  feelings,  and  for  the  second 
time  in  his  life  felt  the  need  of  eloquence. 

*  Look  here,  Mester  Shindon,'  he  said  after  a  pause,  *  when  Aw 
worked  here  afore,  who  did  Aw  work  fer,  like  ? ' 

*  Yourself,  I  suppose — when  you  did  work.' 

*  Nob'dy  else  bur  mysel',  did  Aw  ? '. 

*  Not  that  I  know  of.' 

*  Well,  things  are  a  bit  diffrunt  naw,  sir.  Aw've  got  a  swate-ait 
naw.' 

'  Got  a  what  ? ' 

*  A  s wate-art.  Aw've  found  a  wench  as'U  wed  me.  Aw*in  bound 
to  work  steady  naw.' 

*  More  fool  she,'  was  the  retort  the  manager  was  about  to  make, 
but  he  looked  at  Zike  and  something  checked  him.  After  think- 
ing for  a  minute  he  said,  *  Well,  you  can  begin  to-morrow, 
Mouldom,  on  the  night-shift.  And ' — astute  Mr.  Shindon  ! — *  don't 
forget  the  girl  when  you  get  amongst  your  mates.' 

Zike  began  work  the  following  evening  by  announcing  his 
engagement  to  his  mates,  and  awoke  the  storm  of  hilarity  and 
witticisms  which  he  expected.  He  heard  them  all  with  im- 
perturbable good  humour. 

*  Look  here,  yo'  chaps,'  he  said,  *  Aw'm  engaged,  as  they  ca*  it^ 
and  Aw've  alius  beared  as  a  chap  mun  look  out  fer  a  bit  o'  chaff 
when  he's  coortin' ;  in  fac'  Aw've  chaffed  other  folk  as  macb  as 
anybody,  and  Aw  dunna  want  to  be  better  off"  than  other  folk  o'er 
it.     So  yo'  con  chaflF  and  laugh  your  bellyful.     Bur  mind  this : 

dunna  none  o'  yo'  say  nowt  agen  th'lass,  or *    Zike*s  ellipsii 

was  more  eloquent  than  a  torrent  of  his  choicest  expletives,  and 
*  th'chaps  '  took  the  warning  to  heart. 

*  Bur  tha  hasna  towd  us  who  who  (she)  is  ? '  they  said. 

*  Now  (no),  and  Aw  shanna,    Yo'  may  tek  mi  word  fer  it  wf 
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ne'er  a  damn,  as  who  ain't  exactly  a  lady  and  spiled  fer  chiee,  or 
who'd  ne'er  ha'  had  me,  and  who  conna  be  weel  oflF  fer  th'same 
reason.  Yo'U  know  who  who  is  soon  enoo,  so  Aw  amna  goin'  to 
tell  yo'.     Aw'U  leave  yo'  naw,  fer  Aw  mun  get  to  work.' 

*  Well,  tha'U  have  to  trate  us,  to  celebrate  th'occasion,  as 
th'pappers  say.' 

*  Nay,  Aw  shanna.  Done  yo'  think  Aw'm  goin'  to  tek  a  wench 
to  a  whoam  wheer  who'll  have  to  sleep  on  th'floor  and  have  her 
dinner  fro'  th'same  place?  Aw  want  t'save  up  fer  a  bit  o' 
furnisher,  and  brandy  runs  away  wi'  a  lot  o'  brass.  Good  neet, 
chaps.' 

*What  dos't  mek  o'  that,  Sutton?'  asked  Pears  when  Zike 
had  turned  away. 

*  How  lung  done  yo'  think  it'll  last  ?  *  was  Sutton's  counter- 
question. 

*  It's  my  opinion  he's  drunk  hissel'  mad,  and  he'll  end  up  wi' 
murderin'  someb'dy,'  was  Jackson's  comment. 

*  Ah,  they  alius  say  yo'  should  fear  th'dewle  when  he  meks 
believe  to  be  extry  good.  Zike'll  mek  someb'dy  sit  up  direckly, 
damn  me  if  he  dunna.' 

The  female  part  of  Cudnow  held  many  indignation  meetings 
on  doorsteps  and  at  garden-gates  when  they  knew  who  the  girl 
was.  Dirty,  dishevelled  women,  with  arms  akimbo,  stood  in 
groups,  their  righteous  indignation  now  and  then  causing  them  to 
speak  all  at  once. 

*  On'y  moor  paupers  fer  us  to  keep,  that's  a'.' 
'  And  a  nice  soort  o'  chap  fer  a  husband.' 

*  Good  enough  fer  her,  Aw  reckon.  But  th'law  owt  to  stop 
t  hem  soort  gettin'  wed.  That  wench  is  as  proud  as  if  who  were 
somb'dy,  and  we  a*  known  her  mother  coom  out  o'  th'gutter.* 

*  Howd  yore  hush ! '  said  another,  '  it'll  never  come  to 
th'church.  Aw  say.' 

*  And  if  it  doesna  ther'll  be  paupers  fer  us  to  keep  a'  the  same.' 
'  Aw  dunna  know  what  owd  Williams  meant  bi  bringin'  workus 

brats  here,'  said  the  first  speaker.  '  Seems  as  if  th'place  had  never 
bin  reet  sin*.* 

*  We  owt  t'drive  her  owt  o*  th'place,'  said  Number  Three. 

*  We  owt  ha'  done  it  afore,  Aw  reckon,'  said  another.  *  We 
"     *^a  naw ;  yo'  known  what  a  dewle  he  is.  Bur  it  winna  come  to 

W  iqaUbe  sore/ 

30-^ 
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The  next  three  weeks  was  an  heroic  time  in  Zike's  life.  So  &r 
it  was  only  work  that  he  had  made  *  sit  up/  He  worked  as  he  had 
never  worked  before,  and  he  kept  himself  up  on  a  single  pint  of 
beer  a  day — a  thing  he  would  never  have  thought  possible  in  the 
old  days.  The  first  Friday  evening — *  pay  neet/  as  it  is  called  in 
Lancashire — his  pride  was  something  to  witness  as  he  asked  Mr. 
Shindon  if  he  would  become  his  banker  for  a  time. 

*  Only  too  glad,  Mouldom/  said  the  manager,  and  Zike  placed 
twenty-five  shillings  in  his  hands. 

Kate  saw  with  something  more  than  pride  how  much  in 
earnest  he  was,  and  as  they  took  a  walk  that  Friday  evening  she 
rewarded  him  with  those  little  acts  of  fascination  that  have  come 
instinctively  to  every  woman  from  the  days  of  Eve  unto  now. 

Their  *  coortin'  neets '  were  three  a  week.  Zike  had  gone  to 
Williams  and  told  him  of  the  engagement.  *  So  yo'  mun  let  her 
out  two-three  times  a  week,  Mester  Williams ;  Aw'll  tek  care  o' 
her  and  see  who  comes  to  no  harm.  And  Aw  hope  yo'll  treate  her 
weel,  Mester  Williams  ;  who  belongs  to  me  naw,  and  it's  goin'  to 
be  my  work  to  see  who  isna  put  on.' 

There  was  more  than  request  in  Zike's  tone,  and  jVIt.  Williams, 
knowing  the  man,  was  very  civil  and  accommodating. 

One  evening  the  lovers  had  a  friendly  argument  abont  *  settin' 
up  housekapin'.'  Zike  had  saved  three  pounds,  Kate  had  a  yeai^fl 
savings,  fifteen  shillings.  Zike  thought  it  was  ample  to  begin 
married  life  upon,  but  Kate  was  adamant.  *  Naw,  Aw'm  none 
goin'  to  be  wed  on  that,  mi  lad,'  she  said.  *Ther*8  bed,  and 
tables,  and  cheers — we'st  want  ten  pound  if  we  want  a  penny. 
We  munna  be  ca'd  o'er  till  we've  get  that  mich.' 

*  That'll  be  another  six  week  at  th'best,  tha  knows/  said  Ziko 
ruefully. 

Kate  had  a  tender  word  and  a  kiss  ready. 

*  Tha  knows  best,  mi  dear,'  said  Zike,  '  bur  Aw  were  a  da 

Aw'm  sorry,  mi  lass,  bur  words  o'  that  soort  comes  natial,  thi 
knows,  and  they  want  a  lot  o'  gettin*  o'er.  Bur  Aw  owt  to  ht* 
axed  thee  sooner ;  Aw  were  a  foo'  to  be  sure.  Dos't  know,  Kate« 
Aw  never  thowt  at  one  time  as  Aw  should  ever  care  for  a  wench. 
Bur  by  Gum  !  Aw've  found  out  mi  mistake.' 

*  Does't  think  tha'll  alius  care  fer  me  ? '  asked  Kate  archly. 
and  with  that  the  talk  drifted  into  the  sweeter  nothings  of  love. 

Zike  had  '  gone  straight'  for  nearly  a  month  and  oonfonnded  aD 
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the  oracles  of  Cudnow.  It  was  high  time  he  was  put  to  a  thorough 
test.  A  plot  was  formed  among  his  workmates  of  the  baser  sort, 
and  one  Saturday  he  was  waylaid  as  he  went  home  from  the  pit. 

The  trap  was  set  and  baited  with  much  skill.  The  plotters 
feigned  ignorance  of  his  presence  while  they  discussed  a  question 
of  strong  interest. 

*  WTio's  goin'  to  Beckman's  this  artemoon  ? '  asked  Sutton  with 
a  wink. 

*  What's  on  theer  ? '  demanded  Jackson. 

*  Ha'n't  yo'  beared  ?  Becky's  gettin'  up  a  rattin'  match. 
"  Snecky  "  Harrup  '11  undertek  to  gie  any  mon  two  rats  and  bate 
him.' 

*  Nay,  he  winna,'  broke  in  Zike  hotly,  his  sporting  instincts 
touched  at  once.    *  Snecky  Harrup !  he's  a  foo'.   Aw'll  show  him !  * 

*  Hello!  art  thee  theer,  Zike?  Oh,  we  known  tha  con  lick 
him  eeisv,  bur  we  didna  think  tha'd  be  theer.' 

Zike  hoped  they  might  all  be  food  for  brimstone,  and  left  them 
hurriedly. 

*  We've  drawn  th'owd  badger,'  said  Sutton  with  a  grin. 

*  Aye,  if  he  doesna  see  th'wench  'twixt  this  and  then.  Eh, 
dear  I  Zike  Mouldom  to  be  led  by  a  gal !  Who  in  heaven  or 
earth  would  ha'  thowt  it ! ' 

Zike  did  not  see  Kate,  and  the  sportsman  had  so  &r  overcome 
the  lover  that  he  thought  little  about  her.  He  kept  muttering, 
in  tones  that  ran  the  whole  gamut  of  scorn  and  sarcasm,  '  Snecky 
Harrup !  Aw'll  show  the  swine.' 

Zike  was  at  the  '  Spotted  Dog'  as  early  as  any  of  the  company. 
Cudnow  had  no  very  respectable  drink-shops,  but  they  were 
palatial  temples  to  the  '  Spotted  Dog.'  It  stood  down  a  narrow 
back  lane  as  if  skulking  from  sight,  and  those  who  knew  it  said  it 
had  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  itself.  Infernal  sport  of  all  kinds 
had  taken  place  there,  but  the  Cudnow  policeman  wisely  let  it 
alone.  Every  man  with  the  Ishmael  taint  in  his  blood  looked 
upon  it  as  his  own  particular  club  where  he  could  do  that  which 
seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  the  constable  well  knew  that 
any  report  of  the  house  might  be  made  a  caaiis  belli  by  its  fre- 
quenters, and  Lancashire  clogs  have  battered  in  the  skulls  of  the 
Force  before  now. 

There  were  nearly  thirty  men  assembled  in  Beckman's  back- 
yard, for  the  news  had  been  passed  round  that  Zike  had  been 
drawn,  and  fine  sport  wonld  b^  witnessed  if  ^e  came. 
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Zike  was  punctual,  but  they  had  some  little  time  to  wait  for 
'Snecky.'  *Snecky'  was  not  a  desirable  man.  His  hair  had 
been  cropped  close  oftener  than  any  man's  in  Cadnow,  and  his 
little  pig-eyes  were  generally  half  closed,  as  if  trying  to  prevent 
anyone  observing  the  unclean  soul  within.  Yet  there  was  a  class 
in  Cudnow  who  held  him  to  be  a  good  fellow.  He  knew  how  to 
be  generous  at  the  right  moment,  and  '  standing  drinks  '•  eoyers 
more  sins  than  charity.  He  was  ill  pleased  to  see  Zike  present. 
Zike  was  a  better  man  than  himself  at  the  sport,  and  the  money 
did  not  seem  as  safely  his  as  he  had  reckoned  on.  Nevertheless, 
he  greeted  his  rival  with  apparent  heartiness,  and  called  for 
drinks  for  him. 

*  Aw  dunna  want  owt  to  drink — none  now,  at  any  rate/  said 
Zike  shortly.     *  Let's  get  to  business.' 

'  Ay,  business,  Zike,  mi  lad ;  business,'  said  the  unctnons 
landlord.     *  A's  ready,  lads,  fer  yo'.' 

*  Come  on,  then,'  said  Zike,  still  more  shortly.  Unpleasant 
thoughts  were  beginning  to  arise  in  his  mind,  and  action  was 
necessary  to  keep  them  down. 

The  spectators  ranged  themselves  round  the  yard,  and  a  round 
table  was  placed  in  the  middle. 

*  Now,  Snecky ,'  said  Zike,  *  tha'rt  challenger ;  tha  challenges 
any  comer?' 

'Very  weel,'  replied  Harrup;  *aw  challenge  anybody  here, 
six  rats  apiece,  three  minutes  to  a  rat,  moost  kills  wins/ 

A  young  collier,  full  of  youthful  ambition  and  with  a  name 
to  make,  stepped  out  to  answer  the  challenge,  but  was  roughly 
pulled  back  again. 

*  Be  quiet,  tha  foo','  said  one.  *  Lave  it  to  him  and  Zike.  Tha 
con  wait  till  another  day,'  and  the  youth  subsided  ignominionslj. 

*  Aw  tek  thi  challenge,  Snecky,'  said  Zike.  *  WhoTl  be 
th'umpire  ?    Wilt  thee,  Sutton  ? ' 

*  Aw  dunna  mind,  Becky's  being  th'timekeeper.* 

What  followed  was  to  the  onlookers  as  a  draught  of  strong 
wine.  The  blood  fled  through  their  veins  in  swift  delight.  The 
opponents  were  a  well-matched  pair,  but  the  odds  were  laid  oo 
Zike.  Harrup  was  to  begin,  and  his  hands  were  tied  behind 
him.  His  face  was  aglow  with  the  eager  expectancy  seen  oo 
the  face  of  duellists  and  terriers  at  a  rat-hole. 

A  rat  was  brought  in  a  trap,  which  was  placed  on  the  taUa 
Jp  tbe  centre  of  the  tiible  w^  a  peg,  from  which  depended  §  string 
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of  a  length  a  little  less  than  the  radius  of  the  table.  To  this 
string  one  of  the  hind-legs  of  the  rodent  was  tied, 

*  Art  ready,  Snecky  ? '  asked  the  referee. 

Harrup  nodded,  and  Sutton  opened  the  trap ;  the  rat  rushed 
out  and  made  a  nervous  dash  for  liberty.  But  the  string  held  it 
on  the  table,  and  the  shock  with  which  it  sprang  fiang  it  upon 
its  side.  Nine  rats  out  of  ten  were  certain  thus  to  place  them- 
selves at  a  disadvantage  on  the  first  leap,  and  the  rat- worrier  is 
prepared  for  it.  Before  it  could  recover  itself  Harrup  seized  it 
in  his  teeth,  gave  it  a  vigorous  shake  and  an  adroit  toss  in  the 
air.     It  came  down  dead,  amid  hearty  applause. 

*  Very  nate,  Snecky.     Tha  did  it  very  nate,  old  man.' 
Harrup  smiled  and  called  for  a  glass  of  whiskey,  and  the 

young  fellow  who  had  been  so  unmercifully  snubbed  waited  upon 
him.  Five  minutes  interval  was  allowed,  after  which  Harrup 
prepared  to  &ce  his  second  rat.  This  did  not  attempt  to  use  its 
liberty  until  the  referee  had  prodded  it  with  the  point  of  his 
knife.  Then  it  shot  out  like  a  bullet  from  a  rifle,  but  in  an 
oblique  direction,  and  recovered  itself  before  Harrup  could  reach 
it.  Then  began  a  chase  round  the  table.  Harrup  gave  a  fine 
exhibition  of  science  and  agility,  but  the  rodent  was  too  quick  for 
him,  and  he  was  stopped  by  the  call  of  time.  The  third  rat  was 
also  too  quick  for  him ;  the  fourth  he  again  caught  at  the  first 
spring  and  killed.  The  fifth  was  an  old  rat,  which,  perhaps,  had 
once  done  battle  with  a  four-legged  terrier.  It  allowed  Harrup 
to  chase  it  round  the  table  a  few  times,  then  suddenly  turned, 
dashed  at  his  fiEu^e,  and  seized  him  by  the  nose. 

In  an  instant  the  onlookers  were  in  agonies  of  laughter,  as 
Harrup,  screaming  and  cursing  and  dancing,  tried  in  vain  to  get 
rid  of  it.  He  had  to  endure  it  until  the  referee  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  choke  it  o£f.  Ironical  sympathy  was  poured  upon 
Harrup  from  all  sides,  and  for  some  minutes  he  was  a  demoniac, 
his  mad  rage  adding  food  to  the  merriment  of  the  gathering. 

Snecky  could  not  be  induced  to  feice  another  rat,  and  Zike 
took  his  place.  He  was  moody  and  drank  heavily  during  his 
rival's  performance,  for  his  heart  told  him  that  this  was  not  the 
place  for  a  lover.  Nevertheless,  he  did  his  best,  and,  as  one  of 
the  onlookers  said,  ^  he  proved  himsel'  th'ekal  o'  th'best  dog  as 
were  ever  littered.'  The  love  of  the  combat  grew  upon  him  after 
killing  the  first  rat.  He  played  with  his  prey  as  a  cat  plays  with 
(I  mouse,  and  in  the  end  be  killed  five  r^ts  Qut  of  the  sij. 
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*  Grand  !  Grand  ! '  the  spectators  cried,  beside  themselves 
with  delight.  They  shouted  in  mad  ecstasy,  they  patted  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  there  was  a  general  scrimmage  for  the  rats  as 
souvenirs.  A  general,  fresh  fix)m  the  slaughter  of  thousands,  had 
never  sweeter  or  more  whole-souled  incense  oflfered  to  him  than 
this  man  who  had  done  to  death  five  rats. 

But  nothing  could  put  Zike  in  good  humour.  If  this  got  to 
Kate's  ears  he  doubted  whether  he  was  master  of  words  that 
would  belittle  the  matter  to  a  burst  of  impromptu  foolishness. 
He  took  the  prize-money — forty  shillings — ^readily,  for  it  wonM 
help  to  buy  the  furniture.  Two  sovereigns,  he  thought,  would 
soften  her  anger,  and  so  he  did  not  prove  as  generous  as  in  former 
days.  *  Aw  mun  goo,  naw,  lads,'  he  said.  *  Here's  two  bob  fcr 
lush.  Aw  conna  spare  moor  just  naw.  Good  day ;  better  luck 
next  time,  Snecky.  Aw  should  ha*  bin  glad  if  tha'd  won,'  and  he 
strode  out,  feeling  as  little  like  a  hero  as  needs  be. 

If  he  did  not  feel  like  a  general  with  the  enemy  annihilated 
in  the  afternoon,  he  did  not  feel  even  a  man  as  he  stood  before 
Kate  in  the  evening.  He  had  not  gone  to  meet  her ;  she  had 
come  to  seek  him.  She  was  standing  at  Williams's  door  that 
afternoon  when  a  fellow  passed  by.  *  Rat  pie  fer  dinner  to-moirer, 
Aw  reckon,'  he  remarked  with  a  grin ;  but  the  words  bore  no 
meaning  to  her,  and  as  the  tone  was  ribald  she  did  not  seek  for 
enlightenment. 

Later,  two  women  came  into  the  post  office.  One  asked  if 
Zike  was  not  done  up,  and  the  other  expected  *  they'd  be  able  to 
get  wed  straight  oflF  now.'  Then  Kate  could  contain  herself  no 
longer,  and  asked  the  meaning  of  it. 

The  woman  who  gave  her  the  information  spared  no  detaib» 
and  probably  never  knew  how  near  she  was  to  a  battered  ooonte* 
nance.  Kate  was  white-hot.  The  man  she  had  learnt  to  loif«^ 
the  man  who  was  to  be  her  all  in  all,  to  disgrace  himself  in  tbo 
sight  of  these  jeering  villagers,  filled  her  with  the  lust  of  cruelty 
and  almost  of  blood.  She  asked  no  permission,  but  put  on  hff 
shawl  and  ran,  like  a  wolf  on  the  trail,  down  the  road. 

Zike  was  at  home,  and  she  sent  for  him  to  come  outside.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  his  heart  beat  wildly,  and  his  comags 
flowed  from  him  like  water. 

He  stepped  outside,  and  stood  before  her  with  a  look  that 
meant  to  be  nonchalant,  but  which  was  only  grotesque. 

*  WeU  ?' said  Kate  grimly. 
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'  Well,  mi  lass/  said  Zike,  *  ar't  out,  then  ?  Aw  didna  expect 
tha'd  be  out  to-neet.' 

*  Well  ?  '  said  Kate  again. 

Zike  gave  up  innocence.  *Aw  were  a  damned  foo',  lass, 
a  thunderin',  dirty,  white-livered  dog,  mi  dear.  Aw  never  thowt 
as  any  o'  th'lot  of  *em  could  mek  me  forget  thee.  Let  it  pass 
this  once,  lass.     Aw  promise * 

*  Tha's  ca'd  thiseV  a  lot  o'  names,  bur  none  of  'em's  bad  enoo. 
Thee  fer't  goo ' 

*  Kate,  my  lass,  marry  me  as  soon  as  con  be.  Aw  shanna  be 
safe,  mi  dear.  Aw  shall  ha'  to  keep  fro'  everybody  unless  tha'll 
be  wi'  me  to  keep  me  straight.  Come  and  mek  thi  whoam  wi'  me. 
Aw've  alius  bin ' — he  selected  the  word  that  expressed  most  to 
him — *  a  Satan.  Here,  sithee,  lass,  ther's  forty  bob  to'ords  house- 
kapin'  or  buyin'  furnisher.' 

Kat«  took  the  money,  her  face  white  and  her  body  quivering 
with  passion.  There  was  a  pond  a  few  paces  the  other  side  of  the 
low  wall  against  which  they  were  standing.  Zike  could  not  see 
distinctly  in  the  gathering  gloom,  but  Kate  made  a  motion  and 
there  was  a  tiny  splash,  followed  by  a  second. 

Then  her  tongue  was  loosened.  *  So  tha'll  mek  a  foo'  o'  me 
and  disgrace  me  too !  If  Aw  were  a  mon,  sithee,  tha  should  follow 
thi  accursed  money.  Oflferin*  a  woman  rat-money  to'ords  house- 
kapin' !  Why  didna't  bring  th'rats  far  Sunday's  dinner.  Tha 
con  goo ! ' 

Kate's  blood  was  driven  through  her  arteries  by  a  heart  that 
was  none  too  perfect,  and  it  played  her  false  now.  She  fell  at 
Zike's  feet,  and  when  by  the  aid  of  a  match  he  saw  the  closed 
eyes  and  the  ashen  face  he  so  far  forgot  his  manhood  as  to 
scream  in  terror.  And  thus  was  the  &lling  out  with  a  renewing 
of  love. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Zike  worked  steadily  for  the  next  two  months,  resisting  all 
temptation.  When  the  Great  Rat  Contest  was  talked  over  the 
following  week  and  they  began  to  compliment  him  on  his  display, 
he  sternly  told  them  to  *  shut  up,'  they  had  no  need  to  remind 
him  that  he  had  been  a  fool,  and  he  would  let  the  man  know 
who  said  anything  more  about  it  to  him.  Zike's  threats  were 
never  to  be  disregardedy^and  [there  was  silence  now.      Many 
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temptations  were  put  before  him  with  subtlety,  but  he  now  knew 
the  reason  of  their  flattery,  and  in  his  pride  and  strength  laughed 
at  them  good-humouredly.  Now  that  all  was  smooth  again,  and 
the  wished-for  time  drew  nearer,  his  merriment  bubbled  over ;  he 
shouted  and  sang  and  joked  like  a  happy  school-boy. 

At  the  end  of  nine  weeks  they  had  nearly  thirteen  pounds 
saved,  and  Kate  consented  to  the '  askings.'  She  would  have  liked 
Zike  to  hear  the  Vicar  ask  if  anyone  knew  just  cause  or  impedi- 
ment, but  he  gently  resisted.  *  Aw  havena  bin  inside  a  church 
or  chapel  i'  mi  life  as  Aw  know  on.  Aw  dunna  think  as  Aw 
were  ever  christened.  Wait  till  we're  wed  and  then  Aw*ll  go  wi' 
thee,  p'r'aps.' 

The  next  day  was  marked  by  two  important  events.  He 
rented  a  cottage  that  stood  without  neighbours  in  a  by-lane,  and 
he  took  Kate  to  Manchester  to  spend  the  thirteen  pounds.  Kate, 
with  an  eye  to  economy,  would  have  had  secondhand  furniture, 
but  Zike  fought  the  point.  *  Let's  have  new  furnisher,  mi  lass,' 
he  pleaded,  *  if  it's  nobbut  two  cheers  and  a  table.  It  winna  feel 
like  our  own  to  me  if  someb'dy  else  used  it  afore  us.  We've  o'er 
a  dozen  pound  to  spend,  tha  knows.' 

Nevertheless,  he  was  considerably  astonished  at  the  little 
furniture  thirteen  sovereigns  can  purchase.  *Are't  sure  they 
arena  havin'  us  ? '  he  whispered  to  Kate. 

*  No,  tha  owd  soft,'  Kate  replied,  *  it's  as  cheap  as  we  con  get 
it.     Furnisher's  dear,  tha  knows,  if  it's  to  be  worth  owt.' 

*  They'll  mek  a  fortin'  out  o'  us,  mi  wench,  at  ony  rate,'  he 
sighed.     *  Aw  wish,  hi  Gum,  aw  started  savin'  sooner.' 

Two  pounds  were  spent  on  Kate's  bridal  outfit.  Again  ibae 
was  a  contest. 

*  It's  reet  down  extravagance ;  we  conna  afford  it,*  Kate  said. 

*  Bur  we  will  afford  it ;  it's  fer  thee,  tha  knows,  and  nowt's  too 
good  fer  thee.  Aw  were  hopin'  we  should  have  twice  as  mich  to 
spend  on  thee.    Come  on  i'  Blackshaw's,  and  get  thiseF  rigged  up.* 

*Nay,  we  mun  decide  what  soort  Aw  mun  have  fust.  Aw 
were  thinkin'  a  blue  meriner  'ould  be  best.  They're  expensive,  bur 
they  wear  weel.' 

*  Blue !  Why,  it  mun  be  white.   Folks  are  alius  married  i'  white.' 

*  Oh !  what  a  soft  tha  art,  lad !  Wheer  tha  get  a'  thi  notions  fio' 
puzzles  me.  There'll  be  nob'dy  fer't  see  us,  and  white'U  on*y 
come  in  now  and  then.     WTieras  meriner ' 

*  Tha  mun  have  a  white  frock  and  ^  meriner  some  other  ^xyft 
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Ther'U  be  th'passon  for^t  see  thee  and  me  to  see  thee.  Aw 
shall  on'y  marry  thee  once,  tha  knows,  so  let's  have  it  done  gradely. 
We  con  save  twenty-five  bob  a  week  easy  after  we're  wed,  if  work's 
plentiful.  Nowt's  too  good  fer  thee,  lass,  and  Aw  mun  ha'  mi  own 
road  about  it.* 

*  Tha  owd  soft,'  said  Kate  again,  smiling  with  glistening  eyes. 
Zike  went  with  her  into  the  shop.     The  girls  smiled  as  he 

passed  his  opinion  on  the  qualities  of  the  materials  displayed  for 
them,  and  examined  hats  and  bonnets  critically.  '  Yo'  see,  mi 
lasses,'  he  said  to  the  girls,  *  Aw'm  goin'  to  wed  her,  and  Aw  want 
her  made  as  decent  as  yo'  con  at  th'price,  though  Aw  dunna 
mind  goin'  two-three  bob  moor  if  need  be.  Aw've  forty  bob  fer 
all  th'fal-lals,  soo  Aw  should  be  obliged  if  yo*  would  turn  out 
th'best  yo'  have  fer  th'brass.' 

Kate  blushed,  the  girls  giggled,  but  nevertheless  they  were 
charmed  by  his  naivete  and  did  all  they  could  for  them,  fully 
earning  Zike's  *  Thank  yo'  fer  yore  trouble.*  Kate  was  fitted, 
and  the  dress  was  to  be  ready  by  the  following  Saturday. 

*  Aw  hope  yo'U  mek  it  as  nice  as  yo*  con,  and  be  sure  to  have 
it  ready  bi  next  Setday.' 

*  We  will  do  the  best  we  can,  sir,  and  we  are  sure  you  will  be 
satisfied,'  said  the  assistants. 

*  Thank  yo'  a',  young  ladies.  Naw,  to  tell  yo'  the  truth.  Aw 
were  a  bit  timidsome  o'  comin'  in.  Aw  thowt  yo'd  be  stuck  up 
like  wi'  us,  seein'  as  we  havena  mich  brass  to  spend,  bur  Aw  mun 
say  yo've  bin  very  nice  to  us.  Aw  hope  yo'U  all  get  nice,  good 
chaps  fer  husbands.     Good  day  to  yo'.' 

*  Eh,  Zike,  what  foolish  money  tha's  spent,'  said  Kate,  as  soon 
as  they  were  outside.  *  We've  spent  it  a',  and  therms  thi  own 
cloothes.     We  shanna  be  able  to  goo  away  as  tha's  bin  talkin'  about.' 

*  Howd  thi  hush,  mi  lass,'  he  said  lightly,  *  it'll  a'  come  reet 
tha'll  see.  We'll  goo  and  have  some  tay  and  ham  and  eggs,  and 
then  we're  goin'  to  th'theayter  afore  we  goo  whoam.' 

*  Eh  !  of  all  Aw  ever  beared ! '  Kate  cried.  *  Aw  never  heared 
o'  such  extravagance.     We  conna  afford  it,  Aw  tell  thee.' 

'  Dos't  think/  said  Zike  with  a  merry  laugh,  '  that  fust  time 
as  we're  havin'  a  day  out  together  Aw'm  gooin'  to  look  at  every 
ha'penny  ?    We're  gooin'  to  enj'y  oursels  a  bit.' 

Monday  came,  and  Zike  had  an  interview  with  the  manager. 

*  Yo'  known,  sir,  as  we're  gooin'  to  be  wed  soon  ? ' 
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*  I  do,  IMouldom,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  You  have 
been  very  steady  lately  and  I  hope  it  will  last.' 

*  Well,  sir,  if  yo'  would  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  have  iBve  pound 
and  let  me  pay  yo'  back  ten  bob  a  week  it  'ould  help  me  above  a 
bit.  We've  spent  a'  we  saved  on  furnisher.  It  runs  away  wi'  a 
lot  o'  brass,  to  be  sure.' 

*  It  does,  Mouldom,  I  know.  Call  in  the  o£Sce  to-night,  and 
you  shall  have  the  money.     Have  you  got  all  the  fumitore  ? ' 

'  Now,  sir,  we  eouldna  afford  mich  at  present.  We  ha*  to  goo 
without  sofy  and  clock  and  things  o'  that  soort  fer  the  present.' 

When  Zike  went  to  the  office  in  the  evening  there  was  not 
only  the  money  but  a  clock  and  several  pictures.  *  Here's  a 
wedding-present  for  you,  Zike,'  said  the  manager,  *  from  my  wife 
and  myself.' 

Zike's  look  repaid  Mr.  Shindon.  *  Thank  yo',  sir,  thank  yo' 
heartily.  Eh !  bur  Kate'll  be  pleased  wi'  these,  sir ;  rare  and 
pleased.     Thank  yo',  sir,  thank  yo'.' 

On  the  Friday  Kate  left  *  Owd  Williams '  for  ever,  and  went  to 
live  in  the  cottage  alone.  The  next  day  they  had  another  journey 
to  JVIanchester  and  Zike  was  more  than  satisfied  with  the  gown 
and  hat. 

*  Eh !  bur  it's  a  pictur,'  he  said  to  the  shop-girls,  *  a  fiur 
pictur.  Yo've  made  a  rare  good  job  o'  it.  By  Gum  !  Kate,  tha 
looks  too  grand  fer  me,  without  mi  new  cloothes  meks  a  gentleman 
o'  me.     Aw'm  weel  satisfied,  ladies ;  very  weel  satisfied.' 

Again  there  were  doorstep  meetings  in  Cudnow,  and  a  demon- 
stration was  organised  for  the  wedding-day  to  mark  the  sense  of 
the  village  against  the  marriage  of  *Workus  Brats  and  Sich.' 
But  they  were  disappointed.  Zike  would  give  no  one  a  hint  ai 
to  the  date  or  hour  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  most  pointed  in- 
quiries were  met  with  the  answer  *  Summat  afore  the  end  rf 
th'year,  Aw  expect.' 

They  were  married  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning,  a 
female  acquaintance  of  Kate's  and  her  young  man  being  present 
only.  They  walked  straight  from  the  church  to  Mosstop  railway 
station,  en  route  for  Liverpool. 

They  had  chosen  Liverpool  for  the  honeymoon  because  ^r^V* 
had  a  great  passion  for  the  sea.  He  had  only  seen  it  once,  hanng 
been  on  a  day  trip  when  a  boy,  and  Kate  had  not  yet  looked  apon  it. 
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*  Eh,  lass,'  Zike  told  her  many  times  during  their  engagement, 
*  Aw  should  ha'  liked  to  ha'  bin  a  sailor.  It  mun  be  a  grand  life, 
alius  on  th'say.' 

*  Bur  how  about  th'terrible  storms,  lad,  as  Aw've  read  on  ? 
How  would't  like  them  ? ' 

*  Fust-rate,  Aw  should  reckon.  Eh,  lass,  th'say's  grand  at 
times.     Tha  mayna  think  so  at  fust,  bur  tha  will  after  a  bit.' 

They  put  up  at  a  coflFee-house  close  to  the  docks,  and  to  their 
joy  and  delight  they  could  overlook  the  shipping  from  their  bed- 
chamber. They  were  just  two  big  children,  and  all  day  long 
they  wandered  in  and  out  of  the  docks  and  on  the  landing-stage, 
and  found  each  day  too  short  to  see  the  wonders  at  hand.  Here 
there  was  a  great  liner  coming  in,  there  a  Manx  boat  departing, 
crammed  full  of  excursionists ;  in  one  dock  cotton  was  being  un- 
laded, and  in  another  was  a  vessel  with  a  crew  of  Lascars.  To 
that  vessel  they  returned  again  and  again,  content  to  watch  their 
dusky  brethren,  with  their  outlandish  ways  and  non-understand- 
able tongue,  for  hours  at  a  time.  Twice  they  saw  real  Chinamen 
with  pigtails,  and  once,  also,  two  Turks  in  turbans. 

*  Does't  like  it  ? '  Zike  asked  his  wife  every  half  hour  or  so. 

*  Like  it  ?    It's  grand.     Aw  could  stop  here  forever — wi'  thee.' 

*  Are't  glad  we're  wed  ? ' 

'  Naw,  lad,  it's  none  a  bit  o'  good  askin'  me  again.  Aw  shanna 
tell  thee  agen,  for  Aw've  towd  thee  forty  times  to-day  a'ready, 
and  about  a  hunderd  every  other  day.' 

*  Grie  me  a  kiss,  then,  mi  wife.' 

'  Do  act  dacent,  Zike.  Tha  doesna  see  ladies  and  gentlemen 
kissin'  in  th'streets.     Let's  be  as  dacent  and  respectable  as  we  con.' 

*  A'reet,  lass,  Aw'U  do  owt  to  please  thee.  Bur,  sithee,  here's 
a  quiet  comer  and  nob'dy'U  see  us,  so  tha  may  as  weel  gie  me  one.' 

Kate,  with  a  laugh  at  his  '  softness/  always  yielded.  Zike 
was  continually  finding  *  quiet  comers.'  The  third  day  of  the 
honeymoon  they  went  by  steamer  to  New  Brighton.  They  had  a 
sail  and  played  on  the  sands  and  inspected  the  battery.  It  was 
enjoyable,  but  not  the  height  of  bliss,  and  after  a  few  hours  they 
went  back  to  the  pine  spires,  feeling  that  they  had  done  the 
sights,  and  were  glad  it  was  over. 

*  Eh,  my  lass,  if  Aw'd  bin  owt  of  a  mon  Aw  should  ha'  bin  a 
sailor,'  said  Zike  again  on  the  last  morning  of  their  holiday. 

'  If  tha'd  bin  a  sailor,  lad,  tha'd  ha  bin  i'  thi  grave  wi'  drink 
afore  now.' 
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Zike  looked  gloomy,  and  that  must  not  be. 

'  And  tha'd  never  ha'  known  me,  and  therms  no  tellin'  what 
Aw  should  ha'  bin.' 

His  face  brightened.     *  Ah,  that's  true,  lass  ;  it*8  just  as  wee! 
Aw  werena.'    They  were  not  far  from  the  kingdom  in  those  days. 

In  the  afternoon  Zike  made  little  boats  from  a  newspaper,  and 
with  glistening  eyes  they  watched  the  fortunes  of  their  little 
craft,  spending  the  whole  afternoon  in  a  model  yacht  contest. 
Zike  was  busy  urging  on  his  own  particular  craft,  which  was 
lagging  behind,  with  stones,  when  he  heard  a  scream  and  a  splash. 
He  looked  round  to  see  Kate's  head  disappearing.  For  a  moment 
his  senses  were  numbed,  to  return  the  next  in  one  great  thrill  of 
agony.  Instead  of  running  to  where  she  had  fallen  in,  he  sprang 
from  where  he  stood  with  a  mighty  leap.  He  was  nothing  of  a 
swimmer,  despite  his  passion  for  the  sea.  But  by  a  mighty 
effort,  and  after  what  seemed  an  eternity,  he  reached  the  spot, 
and  they  seized  each  other  convulsively.  Somehow  he  struggled 
with  her  to  the  steps,  where  they  both  fell  senseless. 

They  had  tasted  of  death  together  and  held  it  sacred.  Neither 
of  them  ever  referred  to  it  afterwards,  nor  was  there  need.  It 
branded  itself  deeply  on  heart  and  brain,  and  influenced  every 
act  and  emotion. 

They  went  back  to  Cudnow  with  something  of  a  shudder.  Xot 
only  had  they  escaped  from  their  neighbours  for  a  while,  but 
they  had  been  face  to  face  with  Nature — not  at  her  best,  indeed, 
but  lovely  to  their  childish  eyes  after  the  refuse-heaps  and  pit- 
banks  of  Cudnow. 

*  Never  mind,  lass,'  said  Zike  as  they  were  journeying  home- 
wards, *  we'll  save  up  and  ha'  a  week  here  a'  th'Wakes.  Aw 
should  like  to  live  near  th'say  alius.' 

*  Aw  dunna  like  th'thowt  o'  goin'  back  to  Cudnow,  lad,  theirs 
nob'dy  nice  theer.' 

'  Aw  dunna  wonder  at  it,  mi  wench,  bur  when  we've  get  on  a 
bit,  and  Aw  con  find  wark  at  a  dacenter  place,  we'll  flit.  Therms 
one  er  two  good  folk  at  Cudnow,  though.  Them  Methodias 
arena  a  bad  lot,  bur  they'll  ha'  nowt  to  say  to  me.* 

*  Ah,  we'll  flit  when  we're  better  off,  bur  none  yet,  or  dse 
Cudnow  folk'll  think  they  druven  us  out.  We'll  show  *em  we 
dunna  care  a  toss-up  fer  'em.  Bur  mind  thee,  lad,  Aw'd  raytbar 
live  in  Cudnow  wi'  thee  than  anywheer  else  without  thee.' 

*  Eh,  lass,  tha'rt  a  lot  too  fond  o'  a  poor  devvle  like  me.* 
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'  Be  quiet !  Never  thee  use  that  word  agen.  Tha  knows 
what  we've  said,  as  how  we're  goin*  to  be  diflTrunt  to  Cudnow 
folks.' 

*  Ay,  lass,  we'll  try.  Aw  dunna  doubt  as  we  shall  be.  Nob'dy 
would  ever  ha'  thowt  tha'd  ever  ha'  made  a  mon  o'  me.  It's  won- 
nerful,  tha  knows,  when  tha  thinks  on  it.' 

*  Eh,  lad,  tha  were  bad  becos  tha'd  nob'dy  to  tek  care  o'  thee 
or  to  tek  care  of.  It'd  break  my  heart  if  tha  took  to  drink  and 
thy  owd  ways  agen.' 

*Tha'8  no  need  to  be  feart.  Aw'm  none  goin'  to  break  thi 
heart  just  yet  a  bit.  Tha  con  just  do  what  tha  likes  wi'  me,  and 
that  tha  knows.  By  Gum !  on'y  one  moor  station  and  we'st  be 
theer.  Aw  wish  we  were  goin'  t'other  road.  Aw've  fair  enj'yed 
miser.' 

*  So  have  Aw.' 
•Hast?    Art  sure?' 

*How  many  moor  times  mun  Aw  tell  thee?  Eh,  lad,  Aw 
conna  tell  thee  how  happy  Aw  am;  it  seems  to  me  Aw  were 
never  happy  afore.  Aw  cried  mony  a  time  yesterday  just  to 
think  on  it.' 

'  Nay,  there  mun  be  no  cryin'  naw,  mi  wench,  er  else  folk'll 
say  Aw've  bin  ill-usin'  thee.' 

'  Let  'em  say  what  they  like ;  Aw  know  and  tha  knows. 
Hello !  we're  stoppin'.     We  mun  mek  th'best  o*  it,  lad.' 

They  did  not  know  that  Cudnow,  after  much  discussion,  had 
prepared  a  welcome  home  for  them. 

The  marriage  had  been  almost  the  sole  topic  of  conversation 
during  their  absence.  Men  and  women  discussed  it  at  the  street 
comers,  in  the  publics,  and  each  other's  houses  with  outspoken 
freedom.  When  the  women  learnt  that  the  wedding  had  taken 
place,  they  met  at  Mrs.  Torkington's  garden-gate  and  passed 
their  verdict  on  the  whole  matter. 

'  Well,  Aw  say  it's  a  downreet  shawm,'  said  Mrs.  Boothroyd,  a 
middle-aged  woman  of  immense  girth,  '  fer  two  sich  to  be  wed. 
Bur  Aw  guess  we  owt  to  be  thankful  as  they've  bin  churched.  It's 
moor  than  Aw  eipected.  What's  he  bur  a  dirty  scoundrel  as 
hengin's  too  good  fer?  And  as  fer  her — why,  Aw  should  be 
ashawmed  to  mention  rich.  And  then  fer  t'be  married  sacret, 
like  thieves ! ' 

'  It  shows  they're  no  good,'  put  in  Mrs.  Thatcher,  a  younger 
woman  who,  two  years  previously,  so  short  are  memories,  had  had 
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to  be  made  an  '  honest  woman/  as  the  Lancashire  phrase  is. 
'  Never  axed  a  neighbour  to  a  bite  nor  sup  fer  owd  acquaintance 
sake,' 

*  Who  wanted  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Torkington,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head.  *  Who  wanted  to  see  a  workus-brat  and  a  jail-bird  wed,  or 
to  have  owt  as  is  theirs,  which  isna  mich,  Aw'll  be  bound  ?  None 
me/ 

*  Th'law  owt  to  put  a  stop  to  workus  and  sich  gettin*  wed  and 
floodin'  th'country  wi'  imps  like  theirsel's/  said  another  stout 
lady,  supporting  her  weight  against  the  wall,  and  her  arms  folded 
under  her  apron.  *  Wheer  did  that  gal  come  fro'  ?  What  were 
her  mother?  Dunna  ax  me  or  mention  sich.'  And  the  good 
soul  shivered. 

*  Aw'll  tell  yo'  what,'  said  Mrs.  Torkington ;  *  we'll  ran-tan 
'em!' 

*  So  we  will !  So  we  will ! '  cried  they  all,  delighted  with  the 
idea.     *  That's  just  the  very  thing  to  show  'em.' 

*  It'll  serve  'em  well  reet,'  said  Mrs.  Boothroyd.  *  By  the 
Lord !  yonder's  thy  mon  comin',  Sal,'  she  added  to  the  woman 
with  the  reputation. 

*  Saints  help  us  !  his  dinner  isna  ready.  What  mun  Aw  do? ' 
Mrs.  Thatcher's  alarm  was  not  feigned.  Her  man  wore  sharp- 
pointed  clogs,  and  he  corrected  his  wife  on  little  provocation. 

About  seven  that  evening  word  was  passed  round  that  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  had  arrived. 

They  had  finished  tea,  and  Kate  was  introducing  her  husband 
to  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  *  Family  Story-Teller,*  when  they 
were  disturbed  by  a  tremendous  hubbub  without.  A  mob  of 
women,  with  men  and  boys  as  onlookers,  were  collected  in  tha 
narrow  roadway  in  front  of  the  cottage,  shouting  and  screaming, 
and  beating  old  tin  kettles  and  pans. 

*  Whatever's  up.  Aw  wonder,'  said  Zike,  interrupting  his  wife, 
although  Guendolen  jSIargot  Berthwardon  was  just  begging  for 
mercy  from  the  villain,  Lord  Fitzdarrel. 

Zike  went  to  the  window  and  saw  the  women  and  the  grinning 
men  and  boys  behind  them.  He  caught  indistinctly  the  words 
the  women  were  yelling : — 

There  were  a  "Workus  Brat, 

Yah-ah,  yah-ah ! 
Who  were  neyther  tliin  nor  fat, 

Yah-ah,  yah-ho  I 
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What  do  yo'  think  o'  that  ? 

Yah-ah,  yah-ho  I 
Wlio  get  married  on  the  sly, 
Becos  who  were  so  shv, 
And  that*s  the  reason  why, 

Yah-ah,  yah-ho  ! 

Zike  dimly  and  by  degrees  comprehended  that  the  doggerel 
was  meant  to  insult  the  woman  who  had  been  in  his  arms  when 
Death  fought  for  her,  and  his  face  blanched.  He  turned  round 
without  looking  at  Kate  and  took  up  his  hat. 

*  Dunna  go  out  to  'em.  lad,  dunna,'  said  Kate,  trying  to  control 
her  voice.  Zike  answered  nothing,  but  went  to  the  door.  It  was 
hard  either  to  obey  or  disobey. 

Mrs.  Torkington  had  elected  herself  leader,  and  was  yelling 
her  loudest,  while  Torkington  himself,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
was  standing  with  others  of  his  rnates  some  little  distance  oflF. 
He  grinned  the  more  when  Zike  came  out  and  for  a  moment 
stood  stupidly  gazing  at  the  women.  Zike  crossed  the  road  and 
went  up  to  Torkington. 

*  That's  thy  wife,'  he  said  shortly ;  *  send  her  whoam.' 

*  What  the is  it  to  do  wi'  me  ? '  asked  Torkington  in  an 

aggrieved  tone. 

For  answer  Zike  caught  him  a  terrific  right-hander  below  the 
nose,  and  Torkington  fell  with  a  splash  in  the  muddy  road.  Zike 
did  not  deign  to  look  at  him,  but  passed  on  to  Thatcher. 

'  Send  thy  wife  whoam,'  he  said. 

For  answer  Thatcher  stood  on  the  defensive.  Zike  broke 
through  his  guard  with  a  blow  from  his  right,  and  followed  it  up 
with  lightning  epeed  from  his  left  between  the  eyes,  and  down 
Thatcher  went. 

*  Any  moor  ? '  Zike  asked. 

The  din  ceased.  *  Damn  ye,  go  whoam,'  several  men  called  to 
their  wives,  and  one  added, '  And  yo'  shall  ha'  summat  when  yo* 
get  theer.' 

Some  of  the  non-contentious  had  taken  themselves  out  of 
harm's  way  when  Zike  came  out,  and  now  there  was  a  laudable 
desire  on  the  part  of  most  to  get  elsewhere.  Zike  turned  to  the 
few  who  were  left. . 

*  This  is  the  front  o'  my  house,'  he  said, '  and  ther's  no  meetin'- 
place  here.  Anybody  as  keeps  here  two  minits  lunger  will  ha'  to 
answer  fer  it.'     And  he  strode  indoors. 

No  one  disputed  with  him.    A  few  who  thought  their  dignity 
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would  be  compromised  by  celerity  sauntered  off  as  if  asserting 
their  right  to  walk  there  if  it  pleased  them,  but  the  roadway  was 
soon  deserted. 

Kate  was  in  tears  when  Zike  returned.  '  Nay,  nay,  lass/  he 
said,  *  tha'rt  none  tekkin'  any  notice  o'  them  foo's,  ar't  ?  * 
'  How  con  Aw  help  it  ?  We'st  ha'  no  peace  here.* 
'  Nay,  wench,  keep  thi  pluck  up,  naw.  TheyTl  none  trouble 
thee  agen  in  a  hurry,  tha'U  see  ;  and  if  they  try  it  on  it'll  be  bad 
fer  some  o'  them.  Go  on  wi'  thi  reading  wench,  and  lemme  hear 
how  them  two  gets  on.  Aw  conna  say  as  Aw  howd  wi'  big  folk's 
style  of  coortin',  bur  that  doesna  matter ;  Aw  want  to  hear  a  bit 


moor.' 
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What  is  the  flag  of  England  7    Winds  of  the  World  declare  I— Eipdikq* 


*THB  LADY  WITH  THE  LAMP.* 

*  Thus  thought  I,  as  by  night  I  read 
Of  the  great  anny  of  the  dead. 

The  trenches  cold  and  damp, 
The  starred  and  frozen  camp. 

*  The  wounded  from  the  battle  plain 
In  dreary  hospitals  of  pain. 

The  cheerless  corridors, 
The  cold  and  stony  floors. 

*  Lo  I  in  that  house  of  misery 
A  lady  with  a  lamp  I  see 

Pass  through  the  glimmering  gloom, 
And  flit  from  room  to  room. 

*  And  slow,  as  in  a  dream  of  bliss 
The  speechless  sufferer  turns  to  kiss 

Her  shadow,  as  it  falls 

Upon  the  diurkening  walls/ — Longfellow. 

Two  figures  emerge  with  a  mmbns  of  glory  firom  the  tragedy  of 
the  Crimean  War.  One  is  that  of  the  great  Bussian  engineer, 
Todleben,  with  powerful  brow,  and  &ee  of  iron  sternness,  and  eyes 
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that  flash  as  with  the  keen  sparkle  of  a  sword.  The  other  is  the 
slender,  modest  figure  of  an  English  lady,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
pensive  brow,  and  the  dress  of  a  nurse.  It  is  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, whose  woman's  brain  and  hand  added  an  element  so  gracious 
to  the  memory  of  those  sad  days.  And  of  these  two  figures,  who 
will  doubt  that  *  the  angel  of  the  hospitals,'  as  she  was  called, 
won  a  finer  and  more  enduring  fiune  than  the  hero  of  the 
trenches  ? 

What  a  passion  of  mingled  wrath  and  pity  was  kindled  in 
Great  Britain  when  the  story  was  known  of  the  brave  men  dying 
untended  in  the  hospitcils  at  Scutari  or  Kululi,  or  perishing  of 
cold  and  hunger  in  the  trenches  about  Sebastopol,  can  be  easily 
imagined.     There  were  over  13,000  sick  in  the  hospitals.     The 
death-rate  at   Scutari   was   forty-two   per  cent.,  in    the   Kuloli 
Hospital  it  rose  to  fifty-two  per  cent.     Four  patients  out  of  every 
five  who  underwent  amputation  died  of  hospital  gangrene.     The 
doctors  showed  all  the  devotion  the  world  has  learned  to  expect 
from  them  when  face  to  face  with  human  suffering;  but  they 
were  few  in  number,  were  denied  the  common  appliances  of  the 
sick-room,  and  were  bound  as  with  iron  fetters  by  a  brainless 
routine.     Pen  pictures  of  scenes  in  the  British  hospitals  might  be 
selected  from  EusselFs  *  Letters  to  "  The  Times,"  *  which,  for  their 
graphic  horror,  are  almost  without  parallel  in  literature.     They 
picture    scenes    which    recall   the   circles    of  Dante's    Inferno. 
Medicines  and   medical  appliances  lay  wasted  on  the  beach  at 
Varna,  or  forgotten  in  the  holds  of  vessels  in  Balaclava  Harbour, 
while  wounded  British  soldiers  in  the  great  hospital  of  Scutari 
were  perishing  with  wounds  undressed,  and  amidst  filth  which 
would  have  disgraced  a  tribe  of  savages. 

A  wave  of  amazed  pity,  flavoured  with  generous  wrath,  swept 
over  Great  Britain  when  all  this  was  realised.  Money  was  poured 
into  the  Patriotic  Fund  till  it  rose  to  more  than  a  million  sterling. 
Medical  stores  were  sent  out  by  the  ton.  The  medical  staff  wis 
multiplied  till  there  was  one  doctor  for  every  ninety-five  soldiers 
in  the  entire  British  force.  The  trouble,  however,  had  never 
arisen  from  a  deficiency  of  supplies,  but  only  from  a  bankruptcy 
of  brains  and  method  in  their  use.  The  army  was  being  strangled 
by  a  system  which  was  omnipotent  for  mischief,  but  well-nigh 
helpless  for  any  useful  service.  But  the  sufferings  of  the  Brit^ 
sick,  and  the  insanitary  hell  into  which  the  British  hospitals  bad 
sunk,  thrilled  the  hearts  of  all  women  in  the  three  kingdoms  with 
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a  half-fierce  pity,  and  to  Mr,  Sidney  Herbert  belongs  tte  disdnc- 
tion  of  turning  the  fine  element  of  that  pity  into  a  useful  force, 
which  wrought  in  a  few  brief  months  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
miviiclea  recorded  in  the  history  of  army  nursing.  He  saw  that 
what  the  hospitals  needed  was  woman's  qiiiek  wit,  swift  pity,  and 
faculty  of  patient  service.  Offers  to  go  out  and  nurse  the  dying 
British  soldiers  were  poured  in  upon  the  Var  Office  from  tender- 
hearted women  of  every  rank  of  life. 

Pity,  however,  had  to  be  organised  and  wisely  led,  and  Sidney 
Herbert  turned  to  Florence  Nightingale,  asking  her  if  she  would 
go  to  the  East,  carrying  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  in  the  palm 
of  her  woman's  hand,  and  organise  a  nursing  service  in  the  great 
hospital  at  Scutari.  A  letter  from  Florence  Nightingale  oifering 
her  services  crossed  Mr.  Herbert's  letter  asking  if  she  would  give 
them. 

Florence  Nightingale  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  English 
household,  but  born  in  Florence,  and  taking  her  name  from  that 
city.  In  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  stands  her  statue.  She 
wears  the  dress  of  a  nurse,  and  carries  in  her  hand  a  nurse's 
night-lamp.  The  figure  is  tall  and  slender,  not  to  say  fragile ; 
the  face  is  refined,  with  a  look  of  reserve  upon  it — '  a  veiled  and 
silent  vroman'  she  has  been  called.  The  living  face,  however, 
would  kindle  with  a  strange  luminousness  in  conversation,  and  the 
dark  and  steady  eyes  took  what  a  keen  observer  has  described  as 
a  '  slar-Iike  brightness,"  That  Florence  Nightingale  was  a  woman 
of  fine  intellect,  clear  judgment,  and  heroic  quality  of  will,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Dean  Stanley,  indeed — -not  given  to  cheap  praise — 
has  called  her  '  a  woman  of  commanding  genius,'  and  her  accom- 
plishments tell  how  swift  and  penetrating  was  her  intethgence. 
She  spoke  French,  German,  Italian,  was  a  good  classic,  and  had 
all  the  social  gifts  of  her  order,  lint  all  her  genius  ran  in 
womanly  channels.  She  proved  herself,  in  the  Crimea,  it  is  true, 
to  have  great  powers  of  administration.  Her  intelligence,  again, 
had  a  crystalline  quahty  which,  within  a  certain  range,  made 
questions  that  puzzled  statesmen  easy  to  her.  She  hated  shallow- 
ness and  pretence.  But  although  she  widened  indefinitely  the  area 
of  woman's  work,  she  did  not  in  the  least  belong  to  the  order  of 
'new  women."  To  her  own  sex  she  wrote,  '  If  you  are  called  to 
man's  work,  do  not  esact  a  woman's  privileges — the  privilege  of 
inaccuracy,  of  weiakness.  Ye  muddle-heads  !  Submit  yourselves 
to  the  rules  of  busineBS  as  men  do,  by  which  alone  you  can  make 
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God's  business  succeed ;  for  He  has  never  said  that  He  wiD  give 
His  success  and  His  blessing  to  inefficiency,  to  sketchy  and 
unfinished  work.* 

But  it  was  into  the  channel  of  nursing  that  Florence 
Nightingale  poured  the  full  strength  of  her  nature.  Every 
woman,  she  said,  has,  sooner  or  later,  some  other  human  life 
dependent  upon  her  skill  as  a  nurse ;  and  nursing,  she  insisted, 
was  an  art,  nay,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  arts.  Here  is  her  version 
of  the  matter  : — 

'  Nursing  is  an  art,  and  if  it  is  to  be  made  an  art,  it  requires 
as  exclusive  a  devotion,  as  hard  a  preparation,  as  any  painters  or 
sculptor's  work ;  for  what  is  having  to  do  with  dead  canvas  or  cold 
marble  compared  with  having  to  do  with  the  living  body — ^the 
temple  of  God's  Spirit  ?  It  is  one  of  the  Fine  Arts.  I  had  almost 
said  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts.* 

Florence  Nightingale  practised  what  she  preached.  Bom  to 
the  ease  and  luxury  of  a  rich  woman's  Ufe,  she  yet  turned  aside 
and  spent  ten  years  studying  nursing  as  an  art,  first  at  the  great 
Moravian  Hospital  at  Kaiserswerth,  next  with  the  Sisters  of  St^ 
Vincent  de  Paul  in  Paris.  Then  she  organised  a  Home  for  Sick 
Governesses  in  London.  Then  came  the  opportunity  of  her  life  in 
the  call  to  the  East. 

On  October  21,  1854,  she  sailed  with  a  band  of  thirty-eigbt 
nurses — of  whom  ten  were  Boman  Catholic  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and 
fourteen  members  of  an  Anglican  sisterhood — for  Scutari.  *  I  am 
naturally  a  very  shy  person,'  she  says :  certainly  she  had  a  keen 
horror  of  parade,  and  she  started  with  her  gallant  band  without 
public  notice  or  farewell.  At  Boulogne,  however,  it  became 
known  that  this  company  of  ladies,  with  their  uniform  dark  dress, 
were  nurses  on  their  way  to  the  Crimea,  and  the  white-ca^qped 
fisherwomen  of  the  place  thronged  round  them,  and  carried  their 
luggage  to  the  railway  station,  scornfully  refusing  to  let  a  man 
so  much  as  touch  an  article !  The  band  of  heroines  reached 
Scutari  on  November  5,  the  very  day  of  Inkermann.  The  great 
barrack  hospital  there  was  a  huge  quadrangle,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
on  each  face  ;  its  corridors  rising  storey  above  storey  had  a  linear 
extent  of  four  miles.  The  hospital  when  the  nurses  landed  held 
2,300  patients  ;  no  less  than  two  miles,  that  is,  of  sick-beds — ^bedfl 
foul  with  every  kind  of  vileness.  The  mattresses  were  strewn  two 
deep  in  the  corridors,  the  wards  were  rank  with  fever  and  cholien 
and  the  odour  of  undressed  wounds.    And  to  this  great  army  of 
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the  sick  and  the  dying,  the  wounded  from  Inkermann  in  n  few 
hours  were  added,  bringlDg  the  number  up  to  5,000.  Into  wh&t 
Kussell  calls  '  the  hell '  of  this  great  temple  of  pain  and  fonlneas 
moved  the  slight  and  delicate  form  of  thia  English  lady,  with  her 
band  of  nurses. 

Instantly  a  new  intelligence,  instinct  with  pity,  aflame  with 
energy,  fertile  with  womanly  invention,  swept  through  the 
hospital.  Clumsy  male  devices  were  dismissed,  almost  with  a 
gesture,  into  space.  Dirt  became  a  crime,  fresh  air  and  clean 
linen,  sweet  food,  and  soft  hands  a  piety.  A  great  kitchen  was 
organised  which  provided  well-cooked  food  for  a  thousand  men. 
Washing  was  a  lost  art  in  the  hospital ;  but  this  band  of  women 
created,  as  with  a  breath,  a  great  laundry,  and  a  strange  cleanli- 
ness crept  along  the  walls  and  beds  of  the  hospital.  In  their 
warfare  with  disease  and  pain  these  vomen  showed  a  resolntion  as 
high  as  the  men  of  their  race  showed  against  the  grey-coated 
battalions  of  Inkermann,  or  in  the  frozen  trenches  before  Sebastopol. 
Muddle-headed  male  routine  was  swept  ruthlessly  a)=ide.  If  the 
Commifjsariat  failed  to  supply  requisites,  Florence  Nightingale, 
who  had  great  funds  at  her  disposal,  instantly  provided  them  her- 
self, and  the  heavy-footed  officials  found  the  swift  feet  of  these 
vomen  outrunning  them  in  every  path  of  help  and  pity.  Only 
one  flash  of  auger  is  reported  to  have  broken  the  serene  calm 
which  served  as  a  mask  for  the  steel-like  and  resolute  will  of 
Florence  Nightingale.  Some  stores  had  arrived  from  England  ; 
sick  men  were  languishing  for  them.  But  routine  required  that 
they  should  be  '  inspected '  by  a  board  before  being  issued,  and 
the  board,  moving  with  heavy-footed  slowness,  had  not  completed 
its  work  when  night  fell.  The  stores,  were,  therefore,  with  official 
phlegm,  locked  up,  and  their  use  denied  to  the  sick.  Between 
the  needs  of  hundreds  of  sick  men,  that  ia,  and  the  comforts  they 
required  was  the  locked  door,  the  symbol  of  red  tape.  Florence 
Nightingale  called  a  couple  of  orderlies,  walked  to  the  door,  and 
quietly  ordered  them  to  burst  it  open,  and  the  stores  to  be  dis- 
tributed I 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  she  swiftly  established  a  sort 
of  quiet  and  feminine  despotism,  before  which  all  official  heads 
bowed,  and  to  which  all  clumsy  masculine  wills  proved  pliant.  In 
that  sad  realm  of  pain  it  was  fitting  that  woman — and  such  a 
woman ! — should  be  queen.  Florence  Nightingale,  moreover,  was 
strong  in  official  eupport.     She  had  tba  whole  War  Office,  with 
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its  new  head,  behind  her.  She  had  an  even  mightier  force  with  her 
— the  sympathy  and  conscience  of  the  whole  nation.  In  the 
slender  figure  and  gentle  face  of  this  one  woman,  as  she  moved 
with  tireless  feet  through  the  gloomy  wards  of  that  great  hospital, 
the  pity  of  England  for  her  dying  sons  took,  so  to  speak,  concrete 
shape.     Woe  to  the  official  who  had  ventured  to  thwart  her ! 

It  thrills  one  still  to  read  of  the  strange  passion  of  half- 
worshipping  loyalty  this  gentlewoman  roused  in  every  one  about 
her.  A  little  ring  of  English  gentlemen  gathered  round  the 
hospital  to  do  her  behest.  One  young  fellow,  not  long  from  Eton, 
made  himself  her  *  fag.'  Orderlies  and  attendants  ran  at  her 
whisper,  and  were  somehow  lifted  to  a  mood  of  chivalry  by  the 
process.  As  for  the  patients,  they  almost  worshipped  her. 
Macdonald,  who  administered  the  fund  '  The  Times '  had  raised 
for  the  service  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  draws  a  picture  of 
Florence  Nightingale  in  Scutari : — *  As  her  slender  form  glides 
quietly  along  each  corridor,  every  poor  fellow's  face  soil  ens  with 
gratitude  at  the  sight  of  her.  When  all  the  medical  officers  have 
retired  for  the  night,  and  silence  and  darkness  have  settled  down 
upon  miles  of  prostrate  sick,  she  may  be  observed  alone  with  a 
little  lamp  in  her  hand,  making  her  solitary  rounds.'  It  is  on 
this  picture — the  pitying  woman  carrying  her  nurse's  lamp  through 
the  long  corridors  where  5,000  sick  and  wounded  are  lying — that 
the  imagination  of  l^ongfellow  has  fastened  : — 

As  if  a  <1oor  in  heaven  should  bo 
(>pcned,  and  then  closed  suddenly. 

The  vision  came  and  went, 

The  light  shone  and  was  spent. 

On  England's  annals  through  the  long 
llorcafter  of  her  speech  and  song, 

Tliat  light  its  rays  shall  cast 

From  portals  of  the  past. 

A  lady  with  a  lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land, 

A  noble  type  of  good 

Heroic  womanhood. 

It  was,  perhaps,  in  the  operating-room  that  Florence  Nightin- 
gale showed  in  its  highest  form  the  mastery  she  obtained  over  the 
spirits  of  her  soldier  patients.  This  fragile  English  lady  wwi 
known,  many  times,  to  toil  for  twenty  hours  continuously  amid 
her  band  of  nurses  and  her  miles  of  patients :  yet  a  still  sorer  tai 
upon  her  strength  must  have  been  to  stand  in  the  dreaded  and 
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blood-stained  room  where  the  surgeon's  knife  was  busy.     But  the 
poor  soldier,  stretched  Upon  the  table,  aa  he  looked  at  the  slender 
figure  of  the  laily  norse,  standing  with  clasped  hands  but  stead- 
fast eyes  and  pitying  smile,  enduring  the  pain  of  witnessing  hia 
pain,   drew   fortitude   from   the   sight.     A   soldier   told    Sidney 
I       Herbert  that'  the  men  watched  for  her  coming  into  the  ward,  and 
^^  though  she  could  not  speak  to  all,  '  we  could  kisa  her  shadow  a 
^B  Bhe  passed ! ' 

^F        Nor  waa  the  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  men  confined  to 

I      Florence  Nightingale.     Every  member  of  her  band  of  nurses,  and 

of  the  band  which  JMiss  Stanley  afterwards  led  to  the  hospital  at 

Therapia,  kindled  it  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.     '  Oh,'  said  one 

I  poor  dying  soldier  to  the  nurse  he  saw  bending  over  his  pallet, 

J*  you  are  taking  me  on  the  way  to  heaven  ;  don't  forsake  me  now ! ' 

VtThe  soldiers  kept,  in  a  sense,  their  warlike  temper— they  were 

I  hungry  for  news  from  the  front.     Dying  men  would  ask,  '  Has 

I.Sebastopol  fallen  ?     I  would  like  to  have  been  in  it  at  the  last.' 

ISut  the  presence  of  the  nurses  had  a  strange  refining  influence 

(Over  all  the  inmates  of  that  huge  Temple  of  Pain  and  of  Death. 

At  Scutari  men  ceased  to  swear,  and  forgot  to  grumble,     '  Never,' 

laid  Florence  Nightingale,  '  came  from  any  one  of  tliem  any  word 

or  any  look  which  a  gentleman  would  not  have  used.     The  tesra 

come  into  my  eyes,'  she  wrote  afterwards,  '  as  I  think  how,  amid 

scenes  of  loathsome  disease  and  death,  there  rose  above  it  all  the 

innate  dignity,  gentleness,  and  chivalry  of  the  men.' 

The  miracle  wrought  by  this  band  of  nurses— this  entrance  of 
„  woman  into  the  hell  of  British  hospitals  in  the  Kast — is  capable 
H  of  being  expressed  in  cold  statistics.  They  found  the  death-rate 
Bin  the  great  hospital  at  Scutari  42  per  cent. ;  they  brought  it 
Bdown  to  2  per  cent. ! 

^  Kinglake  says  that  the  part  played  by  male  officials  and  by 
Florence  Nightingale's  band  of  nuraes  in  the  hospitals  of  the 
Crimea  constituted  an  interesting  trial  of  both  brain  power  and 
speed  between  the  two  sexes;  and  he  is  inclined  to  pronounce, 
with  emphasis,  that  in  this  duel  of  wits  the  feminine  brain  comes 
out  best.  Women  supplied  exactly  that  '  agile  brain  power,  that 
organising  or  governing  faculty'  which  the  Slate  needed,  but 
which  its  male  otEciaU  at  the  moment  failed  to  supply.  '  The 
males  at  that  time  in  England,'  he  says,  '  suffered  from  a  curious 
lameness  in  the  use  of  brain  power.'  "They  had  lost  the  faculty  of 
initiative,  and  were  slaves  to  custom. 
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There  is  truth  in  all  this,  no  donbt ;  but  the  real  secret  of  the 
triumph  woman  won  in  this  contest  is  found  in  the  {act  that  the 
field  of  battle  was  a  sick  chamber,  and  the  foes  were  pain,  fever, 
and  foulness.  In  that  realm  woman  is  queen  by  right  divine. 
The  male  officials  of  the  period  saw  only  their  *  system/  and  were 
intent  on  working  it.  The  nurses  at  Scutari  cared  nothing  for 
that  abstraction  a  *  system ; '  they  saw  only  their  patients  and 
were  resolute  to  save  them.  Kinglake,  as  an  example  of  the  male 
way  of  treating  the  problem,  dwells  on  the  medical  oomniission 
which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  sent  out  to  report  on  the  hospitals 
in  the  East.  Some  10,000  sick  and  wounded  were  perishing  firom 
mingled  neglect  and  stupidity,  and  three  doctors  were  sent  out  to 
*  report '  on  the  situation  to  the  department  in  London — a  process 
which  would  occupy  three  months,  during  which  period  half,  at 
least,  of  this  great  army  of  sufferers  would  perish !  Women  went 
out  not  to  explore  or  to  *  report,'  but  to  scrub  floors,  cook  food, 
administer  medicines,  turn  chaos  into  order,  and  filth  into  cleanli- 
ness. So  while  the  men  were  *  reporting '  on  the  evil,  the  swifl 
pity  and  practical  genius  of  woman  mended  it. 

Florence  Nightingale  remained  in  the  Crimea  till  the  last 
British  soldier  had  left  its  shores.  She  stole  back  to  England  as 
silently  as  she  had  left  it.  But  the  public  gratitude  found  her 
out  and  broke  upon  her  in  a  generous  tempest.  A  Memorial 
Fund  of  50,000i.  was  raised :  she  would  not  take  a  penny  of  it, 
but  devoted  it  to  founding  schools  for  the  training  of  nurses  in 
the  great  London  hospitals.  To-day  as  the  ships  sail  past  the 
cliffs  of  Balaclava,  where  once  three  nations  met  in  battle,  a 
gigantic  cross  shows  clear  against  the  sky  on  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  hills.  The  cross  bears  the  inscription,  '  Lord,  have  meroy 
upon  us/  and  was  erected  by  Florence  Nightingale  herself  as  tlM 
only  memorial  she  wished  of  her  labours.  But  Florence  Nightin- 
gale needs  no  memorial.  She  founded,  to  quote  Kinglake,  *a 
gracious  dynasty  that  still  reigns  supreme  in  the  wards  where 
sufferers  lie.'  The  Geneva  Convention  was  held  within  ten  yeais 
of  F'lorence  Nightingale's  labours  in  the  East,  and  now  its  red  caross, 
gleaming  on  every  modem  battlefield  since,  is,  in  a  sense,  Florence 
Nightingale's  monument.  She  still  lives,  a  white-haired  invalid, 
well-nigh  eighty  years  old,  and  when  her  gentle  life  ends,  one  of 
the  noblest  careers  lived  by  a  woman  in  modem  history  will 
to  a  close. 
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Any  attempt  to  meditate  on  the  records  of  the  past  with  a  view 
to  using  the  results  for  guidance  in  the  present  at  once  raises 
questions  which  are  incapable  of  solution.  It  is  impossible  to 
appraise  human  activity  by  any  fixed  standard  or  to  determine  its 
limitations.  On  the  one  hand,  we  feel  that  great  events  or  great 
movements  are  only  intelligible  when  described  in  the  terms  of 
individual  endeavour ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  times  when 
we  begin  to  doubt  if  their  appropriation  by  individuals  can  after 
all  be  justified.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  only  understand 
ideas  when  they  are  exhibited  in  their  application  to  actual  life. 
In  themselves  they  are  abstract,  remote,  inoperative.  They  only 
show  their  power  as  they  excite  our  interest ;  and  they  claim  that 
interest  only  when  they  are  set  forth  in  the  actions  or  aspirations 
of  men  like  ourselves.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  our 
mental  possessions  come  to  us  in  the  first  instance  by  the  process 
of  imitation.  The  child  appropriates  its  mother's  sayings,  and 
adopts  unconsciously  its  mother's  attitude  towards  life.  This  is 
the  source  of  its  learning  long  before  it  pays  any  attention  to  its 
mother's  precepts  or  ideas.  So  far  as  these  precepts  are  adopted, 
they  are  adopted  as  the  record  of  a  process  which  has  been  already 
completed. 

Thus,  all  ideas  concerning  life  come  to  the  individual  somehow 
or  other  in  a  personal  form.  What  is  true  of  our  individual  life 
forms  a  habit  of  mind  which  we  cannot  lay  aside  when  we  step 
into  a  sphere  which  is  beyond  our  individual  experience.  We 
know  that  truth  is  ineffective  unless  it  is  applied  by  a  person. 
When  we  look  back  upon  the  past  we  do  not  want  to  discover  a 
truth  or  an  idea  apart  from  a  person,  nor  can  we  tolerate  a  person 
except  as  expressing  an  idea  or  a  truth.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the 
reason  why  we  are  always  anxious  to  discover  heroes  or  great  men. 
The  search  for  such  beings  is  therefore  inevitable,  for  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  iacts  of  human  nature  and  expresses  a  profound  truth, 

*  An   address  delivered  at  Uniyersity  College,  Oower  Street,  on  Friday, 
KorembQr  4,  at  a  mpetiDg  of  tlie  Soc}al  and  Folitipttl  Education  League. 
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lOnG  of  human  frailty.  Nothing  is  more  misleading  than  a 
picture  of  impossible  consistency.  We  cannot  take  Henry  II.  as 
a  sagacious  law-giver  without  reflecting  that  he  had  an  ungovern- 
able temper ;  and  it  is  well  worth  remembering  that  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  all  his  courage  in  the  field,  trembled 
before  his  wife. 

We  cannot  confuse  the  great  results  of  history  with  the 
issues  of  individual  lives.  Both  of  them  are  written  for  our 
learning,  but  they  are  written  in  different  books.  I>o  not  let  us 
mix  the  contents  of  the  two  volumes. 

There  are  two  objects  possible  to  us  in  studying  the  records  of  i 
the  past — two  distinct  sources  of  instruction,  in  two  different 
directions.  One  is  to  discover  the  great  lines  of  human  progress ; 
to  see  the  course  it  followed,  and  to  determine  the  guiding 
principles  which  inspired  its  advance.  This  is  a  scientific  study 
of  human  development,  and  owes  its  value  to  the  completeness  of 
our  conception  of  the  end  of  social  life.  We  must  recognise  that 
this  conception  is  constantly  being  modified  by  the  tendencies  of 
current  aspirations,  which  are  themselves  seriously  affected  by 
contemporary  political  ideas.  Thus,  sixty  years  ago  the  success 
of  the  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  constituted  them  a  standard 
for  judging  the  past  and  a  starting-point  for  criticising  the 
future.  The  events  of  1870  affected  this  standard  insensibly,  and 
perhaps  undeservedly.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  effects  of  this 
reaction  on  the  historical  judgment  of  the  work  and  character  of 
Napoleon  I,,  an  effect  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
country  which  owes  so  much  to  his  genius.  The  discovery  of 
unknown  portions  of  the  globe,  and  the  consequent  struggles  for 
colonisation,  have  introduced  an  enhirged_  conception  of  future 
possibihties  which  is  seriously  affecting  our  former  ideas  of  the 
end  of  progress.  The  growth  of  the  Itussian  Empire  has  revealed 
characteristics  of  Slavonic  civilisation  which  may  still  further 
modify  our  conception,  Thus  the  basis  of  a  scientific  study  of 
history  is  continually  being  enlarged.  The  ideas  which  enter 
into  it  become  more  abstract  as  they  become  larger,  and  as  they 
become  more  abstract  they  become  less  personal. 

The  other  side  of  the  study  of  history  is  the  recognition  that, 
he  things  as  they  may,  they  were  the  result  of  human  effort,  the 
product  of  man's  endeavour  to  do  the  best  that  he  could  for  him- 
self. We,  who  are  workers  for  this  cause  in  the  present,  wish  to 
fortify  oursehes  by  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  great  workers 
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of  the  past.  Beverence  for  great  names  is  the  secular  side  of  the 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  Saints.  No  man 
can  stand  alone ;  he  wishes  to  feel  that  some  prophet's  mantle 
has  fallen  upon  his  shoulders,  that  he  has  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion for  his  own  efforts;  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  continuons 
work,  which  will  pass  on  to  others  who  follow  him.  Thus  he 
needs  heroes  for  the  purpose  of  his  personal  edification.  This 
is  a  laudable  aspiration;  but  it  is  one  which  we  mast  satisfy 
at  our  own  risk.  Inspiration  is  different  from  imitation.  We 
must  see  that  while  we  take  the  luminous  idea  of  a  great  charac- 
ter we  take  it  in  its  purest  form,  free  from  the  exaggerations 
which  seemed  necessary  in  times  of  more  direct  conflict,  and 
free  from  the  modes  of  expression  which  were  due  to  temponoy 
causes. 

I  have  said  that  we  cannot  safely  read  any  man  into  a  formula. 
We  cannot  associate  him  entirely  with  one  object  without  losing 
much  of  the  significance  of  his  life.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
methods  of  contemporary  fiction  do  not  seriously  affect  our  judg- 
ments of  men  of  the  past.  Certainly  Sir  Walter  Scott  exerted 
great  influence  on  the  methods  of  historical  writing.  The  highly 
analytical  novel  which  prevails  at  present  accustoms  us  to  a  habit 
of  regarding  a  man  as  typical  of  some  particular  mood,  or  affoixiing 
the  means  of  exhibiting  some  nice  situation.  We  may  rebel 
against  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  wish  to  know  what  the  hero 
ate  and  drank,  and  how  he  made  his  money,  when  he  was  not 
engaged  in  analysing  himself  to  the  too  sympathetic  heroine. 
Yet,  none  the  less,  we  are  compelled  to  take  him  as  he  is  put 
before  us  ;  and  we  accept  the  conclusions  of  the  one  volume  as 
complete,  forgetting  that  it  would  require  a  whole  library  of 
volumes  to  exhibit  on  the  same  scale  the  other  motives  which 
were  working  on  his  life  and  character  at  the  same  time,  and  all 
had  their  share  in  producing  the  result  which  is  ascribed  to  one 
motive  only. 

Fiction,  however,  is  artificial,  and  may  work  in  its  own  sphere, 
according  to  its  own  rules,  which  it  is  our  business  to  appreciate 
at  their  proper  worth.  But  history  deals  with  real  men  and  real 
events ;  if  we  would  learn  their  lessons  rightly  we  must  not 
impose  artificial  limitations. 

There  are,  then,  two  motives  which  should  weigh  with  us  in  our 
selection  of  a  hero.  First,  that  he  worked  for  principles  which  we 
believe  to  be  fruitful,  and  which  are  our  own  by  virtue  of  that  belief. 
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This  is,  so  to  say,  the  scientific  basis  of  our  choice.  But  when 
this  has  been  determined  there  remains  the  second  point — that 
our  hero  should  also  be  the  inspirer  of  our  own  action,  and,  as 
such,  should  be  capable  of  imitation.  Here,  I  think,  we  frequently 
find  ourselves  beset  with  difficulties. 

The  man  lived  in  an  age  which  is  not  our  age,  and  his  methods 
cannot  be  our  methods.  His  position  was  not  our  position,  and 
the  forces  which  were  at  his  command  are  not  at  our  command. 
We  have  to  translate  him  into  other  terms  before  we  can  use  him 
for  our  purposes.  There  is  great  danger  that  in  this  process  the 
hero  should  entirely  disappear,  fioughly  speaking,  we  feel  that 
we  need  instruction  in  two  things — wisdom  and  virtue.  Men  who 
are  called  great,  are  so  called  because  they  succeeded  in  some 
object  which  they  set  before  themselves.  Success  means  in  all 
things  an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  in  studying  this  process 
we  can  generally  trace  the  dexterity  if  not  the  wisdom  of  the 
hero  whom  we  are  studying.  But  frequently  his  virtue  is  not 
equally  conspicuous.  We  sorrowfully  admit  that  the  hero's 
methods  are  beyond  our  power  in  these  days  when  law-courts  are 
punctilious ;  and  indeed  were  such  that  we  have  no  wish  to  follow 
them,  even  if  the  law-courts  made  larger  allowances  than  they  do 
for  the  exigencies  of  public-spirited  policy. 

Our  first  duty,  therefore,  seems  to  be  to  make  allowances  for 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  But,  after  we  have  done  so,  we  begin  to  have 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  our  view  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  has 
been  constructed  from  no  better  grounds  than  our  hero's  actions. 
He  did  such  and  such  a  thing ;  it  succeeded ;  men  applauded  his 
success ;  therefore  they  saw  nothing  to  blame  in  the  moral  ideas 
from  which  he  acted.  Bat  men's  moral  ideas  have  always  been 
much  the  same.  Advance  in  morality  only  means  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  moral  law,  not  a  greater  knowledge  of  its 
contents.  The  hero  knew  the  moral  law,  but  dispensed  himself 
from  its  observance  for  his  own  purposes. 

We  cannot  determine  the  condition  of  the  popular  conscience 
before  he  acted ;  and,  indeed,  the  conception  of  any  organised 
expression  of  the  popular  conscience  is  a  very  modem  idea,  and 
is  still  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Bat  this  I  think  we 
may  say,  that  if  a  man  was  superior  to  his  fellows  in  wisdom,  we 
may  demand  that  he  should  be  also  superior  in  virtue.  If  not, 
we  can  scarcely  be  justified  in  coonting  him  a  great  man,  except 
on  the  bald  assumption  that  anything  that  is  doue  is  great  simply 
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l-iiong.     If  lie  disastrously  affected  public  morality,  I  do  not  see  how 

I  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  to  save  him. 

I  admit  that  we  are  now  dealing  with  a  matter  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  common  standard  of  measurement.  Supposing 
it  is  granted  that  territorial  acquisition  is  desirable  for  a  country's 
greatness  and  prosperity,  I  cannot  determine  the  ratio  between 

(square  miles  of  territory  and  moral  elevation.  Is  a  statesman 
vho  has  annexed  a  province  to  be  regarded  as  so  great  a  benefactor 
ihat  his  proceedings  in  so  doing  are  above  criticism  ?  If  not,  how 
u  the  equation  to  be  determined  ?  I  cannot  tell  how  much  blood- 
shed and  how  much  lying  are  allowable  per  square  mile.  Either 
you  must  take  the  acquisition  as  justifying  the  means  taken  to 
acquire  it,  or,  while  you  pocket  the  acquisition,  you  must  gibbet 
sky-high  the  villain  who  won  it  for  you,  or  you  must  lay  down  a 
principle  that  no  acquisition  is  to  be  made  by  methods  which  are 

(Ciontrary  to  right  principles  of  morality.  The  same  considerations 
ftpply  to  all  other  objects  of  political  endeavour,  whether  they 
poncem  domestic  pohtics  or  international  politics.  There  must 
|K>mehow  be  a  standard  which  is  capable  of  universal  application. 
^e  cannot  only  praise  a  man  for  accomplishing  something  of  which 
we  approve  unless  we  can  also  approve  of  the  way  in  which  he  has 
done  it.  This  is  lard  doctrine,  and  threatens  to  make  short  work 
of  heroes  altogether.  We  shrink  from  applying  strict  moral  judg- 
ments to  great  men  or  to  great  events,  because  we  feel,  somehow 
or  other,  that  size  and  scale  introduce  a  real  difference.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  justify  this  impression,  which  is  indeed 
somewhat  rudimentary. 

There  is  a  difference  between  public  and  private  morality; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  any  analysis  has  yet  succeeded  in  deter- 
mining what  that  difference  is,  It  is  clear  that  the  difference 
does  not  lie  in  the  moral  principles  which  regulate  human  con- 
duct, but  in  the  difficulty  of  applying  them  with  sufficient 
accuracy  in  a  sphere  where  ordinary  guides  and  secondary  motives 
do  not  exist.  In  our  own  affairs  moral  principles  are  enforced 
by  known  sanctions,  and  are  embodied  in  the  opinion  which 
surrounds  us.  It  is  easier  to  be  moral  when  the  result  of  our 
actions  is  apparent ;  it  becomes  more  difficult  when  the  conse- 
quences are  removed  from  view.  The  ordinary  man  has  a  higher 
moral  standard  in  his  relations  towards  his  family  and  household 
_  than  he  has  to  those  whom  he  employs  in  liis  factory  or  workshop. 
MHe  exercises  more  care  in  forming  a  wise  opinion  about  the  conduct 
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of  his  own  business  than  he  does  about  the  business  of  the  State. 
If  I  extend  this  obvious  principle  to  the  consideration  of  the  dangers 
which  beset  great  men  in  high  position,  I  trust  you  will  not  think 
that  I  am  unduly  introducing  casuistry  into  the  domain  of  monds. 
Casuistry  arises  in  private  life  through  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining what  principles  of  conduct  ought  to  be  dominant  in  a 
case  where  the  primary  issue  is  difficult  to  determine.  In  private 
life  the  best  advice  is  to  avoid,  if  possible,  complicated  situations— 
to  behave,  that  is,  with  such  uniform  simplicity  and  straightfor- 
wardness  that  you  are  not  involved  in  dilemmas  which  require 
recondite  lore  for  their  solution.  But  the  life  of  a  ruler  or  of  a 
statesman  is  always  complicated,  and  he  cannot  simplify  problems 
at  his  pleasure.  A  statesman,  undoubtedly,  is  responsible  for  his 
choice  of  a  profession.  Hereditary  rulers  have  not  even  that  amount 
of  responsibility.  Both  of  them  have  very  little  choice  in  deter- 
mining the  questions  which  they  have  to  fiswie.  The  great  com- 
plexity of  public  aflFairs  is  continually  forcing  a  statesman  to  deal 
with  a  matter  which  he  would  prefer  not  to  deal  with,  and  to  put 
aside  some  other  object  which  is  near  his  heart.  His  monl 
enthusiasm  may  be  prepared  to  flow  in  a  particular  direction  but 
he  finds  himself  dragged  in  another  direction,  and  has  not  time 
to  gather  his  moral  enthusiasm  together  and  carry  it  with  him. 
When  he  has  settled  this  troublesome  matter  he  inH  resume  his 
morality,  and  apply  it  diligently  to  his  great  primary  purpose. 
The  wished-for  opportunity  rarely  occurs. 

But  not  only  is  public  business  complicated,  it  is  also  abstract ; 
and  the  more  important  it  is  the  more  abstract  it  tends  to  become. 
Large  political  problems  have  to  be  worked  out  in  a  sort  of  politick 
algebra — purely  human  interests  tend  to  disappear.  Just  as  a 
surgeon  must  perform  an  operation  mechanically,  according  to  the 
rules  of  his  art,  and  would  only  be  unmanned  if  he  had  before 
him  the  issues  at  stake  on  the  individual  life,  so  a  statesman 
rapidly  loses  sight,  in  a  complicated  matter,  of  the  primary  con- 
siderations in  which  that  matter  originated.  One  step  leads  to 
another,  and  on  each  occasion  for  action  he  can  merely  survey  the 
chessboard  and  make  the  best  move  possible. 

Again,  a  statesman  is  necessarily  pledged  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  cause  or  a  party.  Of  course  he  is  responsible  for 
espousing  that  cause  or  that  party.  He  does  so  at  first  becaose 
he  agrees  with  its  fundamental  ideas ;  but  he  is  soon  constnuncd 
to  recognise  tb^  limitations  imposed  upon  him  by  party  loya)ty. 
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Frequently  he  cannot  face  the  problem  before  him  simply  in  itself. 
He  has  to  ask  not  only  what  is  the  best  and  wisest  thing  to  do, 
but  the  further  and  more  difficult  question  :  How  will  it,  if  done, 
affect  my  party  as  a  whole  ?  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  un- 
worthy attitude  to  assume ;  that  a  man  ought  to  quit  a  position 
in  which  he  feels  that  he  cannot  act  up  to  the  best  he  knows. 
This,  however,  is  really  impossible  in  human  affairs.  In  accepting 
a  post  of  responsibility  the  true  man  cut«  himself  off  from  the 
possibility  of  retreat.  Dante  was  right  in  holding  up  to  exceptional 
shame  him  who  *  made  the  great  refusal.'  We  cannot  refuse  to  do 
our  duty  to  the  best  of  our  power  when  things  wear  a  threatening 
aspect.  Ofttimes  a  statesman  is  bound  to  cling  to  power,  not 
because  he  wishes  it,  but  because  his  abandonment  of  it  would 
cause  a  disastrous  reaction. 

It  is  seldom  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  that  a  man  can  do  his 
best ;  he  is  generally  driven  to  pursue  the  second  best  as  being 
the  only  practicable  course.  Few  statesmen  are  ever  free  to 
express  all  their  aspirations.  The  utmost  that  can  be  expected  of 
them  is  that,  when  they  are  compelled  to  act  or  speak  on  a  lower 
level  than  they  wish,  they  should  do  it  badly.  I  cannot  help 
saying  that  I  think  I  see  this  tendency  growing  amongst  public 
men  in  England,  and  I  hail  it  as  a  hopeful  sign. 

Again,  a  ruler  or  a  statesman  is  necessarily  always  placed  in  a 
position,  of  the  inconveniences  of  which  we  personally  may  have 
some  experience.  He  is  a  trustee  acting  in  behalf  of  the  nation, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  corporation :  it  has  an  enormous 
capital  which  he  must  preserve  and  increase.  A  man  may  be 
open-handed  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs,  but  niggardly 
as  a  trustee.  He  may  be  hopeful  and  trustful  where  he  is 
personally  concerned,  but  cautious  and  slow  to  move  when  the 
interests  of  others  are  at  stake.  For  himself  he  may  be  for- 
bearing, but  for  his  country  he  must  exact  the  uttermost  farthing. 
It  is  this  which  makes  the  application  of  moral  principles  still 
more  difficult  in  international  affairs.  In  personal  matters  we  are 
helped  by  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  we  live,  and  by  the 
operation  of  moral  judgments  which  are  freely  applied  to  us  by 
those  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  International  morality  has  no 
such  sanctions.  A  successful  statesman  is  not  troubled  by  the 
unfavourable  opinion  of  his  modes  of  action  expressed  by  those 
whom  he  has  vanquished.  He  is  very  much  a  law  unto  himself; 
he  has  little  to  help  him  to  appreciate  the  future  results  of  his 
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f  endeocy  of  the  actions  of  a  great  man.  We  may  decide  whether, 
beside  the  objects  which  he  attained,  he  heightened  or  lowered 
the  general  consciousness  of  right.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
we  must  judge  his  actions  as  a  public  man  by  reference  to  his 
private  morality.  No  amount  of  testimony  to  good  character  can 
save  a  forger  or  a  murderer  from  the  penalty  of  his  crime.  We 
cannot  in  history  extenuate  deceit  and  fraud  and  treacherous 
bloodt^hed  on  grounds  of  general  good  intentions.  We  often 
praise  a  man  too  much  for  what  we  call  his  policy.  The  policy  of 
a  statesman  is  frequently  the  historian's  summary  of  the  general 
results  which  survived  out  of  the  many  things  which  he  did  or 
attempted — it  is  sometimes  doubtful  if  this  so-called  policy  was 
prominently  present  in  the  consciousness  of  him  to  whom  it  was 
attributed. 

I  recently  came  across  a  remark — that  any  political  reputation 
which  survives  for  a  hundred  years  survives  because  it  is  a  peg 
on  which  historians  hang  their  theories.  This  does  not  detract 
from  a  man's  real  greatness ;  for  what  higher  position  could  he 
hope  to  fill  than  that  of  6er\'ing  as  a  milestone  in  the  great 
track  of  the  world's  progress  ?  If  that  position  be  secured,  the 
direction  of  the  way,  and  the  points  between  which  he  marks 
tbe  distance,  may  be  left  for  perpetual  readjustment.  We  may 
measure  progress  by  different  standards  in  material  attainments ; 
but  civilisation  in  its  noblest  form  depends  upon  moral  advance, 
and  we  look  to  a  time  when  this  will  be  more  and  more  recog- 
nised. 

Just  as  law  advances  by  reported  cases  as  much  as  by  new 
enactments,  so  will  civilisation  advance  by  our  judgments  of  men 
of  the  past  as  much  as  by  the  achievements  of  men  of  the  present 
or  the  future.  Therefore  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  should  be  care- 
ful in  the  selection  of  heroes  for  our  admiration.  We  should 
recognise  in  their  selection  the  full  weight  of  moral  considerations ; 
we  should  remember  that  if  we  palliate  their  misdeeds  we  are  so 
far  setting  a  bad  example  to  their  would-be  successors.  Great 
opportunities  are  always  accompanied  by  great  responsibilities. 
We  do  not  by  becoming  more  democratic  make  government  more 
impersonal ;  we  only  identify  the  whole  body  of  the  people  more 
entirely  with  its  methods  and  its  aims.  Men  must  always  be  led 
by  men,  and  leaders  should  always  be  saddled  with  a  full  sense  of 
the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  leadership.  There  are  great 
dangers  attaching  to  the  possession  of  power.    Those  who  are 
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entrusted  with  it  soon  discover  how  far-reaching  those 
are.  It  is  a  real  support  to  them  to  feel  that  they  will  be 
by  a  higher  standard  than  that  of  their  immediate  succe 
often  learn  more  from  the  contemplation  of  a  man's  £Edlin 
we  do  from  the  recognition  of  his  merits.  I  do  not  think 
are  acting  ungenerously  to  great  men  of  the  past  if  we  att 
take  into  account  not  merely  their  definite  achievements,  I 
influence  on  the  conscience  of  their  time.  Great  men  ax 
alike  need  to  be  reminded  that  they  should  walk  circumsi 

It  is  an  excellent  feature  of  the  present  day  that  we 
our  national  spirit  in  commemoration  of  great  men  and 
events.  Let  us  be  careful  in  so  doing  to  speak  the  tn 
nothing  but  the  truth.  The  proposed  commemoration  < 
Alfred  seems  to  me  of  singular  interest  as  illustrating  i 
the  principles  which  I  have  been  striving  to  enforce.  AH 
national  hero  on  many  grounds ;  not  only  is  he  surromided 
halo  of  romance,  but  his  character  is  free  from  stain.  ] 
type  of  the  consolidation  of  the  English  kingdom — he  is 
as  a  warrior,  a  statesman,  and  a  legislator — but,  more  t 
this,  he  was  a  man  who  united  practical  capacity  wit 
aspirations  for  the  moral  well-being  of  his  people.  He  s< 
those  aspirations  by  example,  as  well  as  by  precept,  and  1 
a  name  which  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  unexampled  in  the 
of  rulers.  It  is  true  that  he  lived  a  long  time  ago,  and 
do  not  possess  his  correspondence ;  but  we  know  the  imj 
which  he  produced  upon  his  people,  and  there  is  no  rea 
thinking  that  his  correspondence,  if  published,  would  cont 
compromising  revelations.  We  may  all  profit  by  contem 
the  possibilities  which  such  a  career  and  such  a  character  d 

It  is  the  human  element  which  counts  most  in  the  loi 
it  is  the  character  of  the  man,  not  the  nature  of  his  achieve 
which  gives  abiding  value  to  his  work.  History,  if  p 
studied,  tends  to  show  that  after  all  the  great  man  was  th< 
man,  and  that  those  only  deserve  our  reverence  and  our  im 
who  brought  a  good  heart  as  weH  as  a  strong  head  or  an  iit>: 
to  the  service  of  mankind* 
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XXV. 

From  Miss  Elizabeth  Etchingham^  The  Hold,  OlenfearUj  N.B.i 
to  Sir  Richard  Etchimgham^  83  Hans  Place,  Ltyndon. 

Wonders,  Dickory,  will  never  cease ;  we  have  actually  survived 
the  hardships  of  a  journey  from  London  to  Edinburgh  and  on 
from  Edinburgh  to  Crlenfearn.  Certainly  we  have  left  from 
Laura's  point  of  view  most  necessaries  of  life  behind  us,  but  as  we 
have  not  left  ourselves,  that  need  not  trouble  you — ^who  need 
Hans  Place  house-room.  I  really  did  think  we  should  never  get 
Laura  off  unless  we  dug  her  out  with  a  spade.  She  seemed 
rooted  to  the  ground  as  if  she  were  a  tree.  It  was,  you  know, 
that  last  visit  from  Sir  Augustus  that  finally  set  her  in  motion. 
What  arguments  can  he,  of  all  people,  have  brought  to  bear  to 
get  her  to  the  starting  point  ?  The  matter  is  full  of  mystery ; 
however,  while  I  can  see  the  hills,  range  beyond  range,  still  topped 
with  snow,  and  breathe  this  delightful  moor-scented  air,  I  feel  as 
if  Sir  Augustus  and  all  his  works  weren't  worth  the  fraction  of  a 
moment's  thought. 

I  am  glad  to  escape,  and  waste  time  wondering  why  anyone 
lives  in  London  who  can  live  elsewhere.  Do  you  remember  in 
*  P'umifugium '  the  story  of  the  merchant  who  had  '  so  strange 
an  antipathy  to  the  air  of  London '  that  when  he  came  to  the 
Exchange  he  *  within  an  hour  or  two  grew  extremely  indisposed,' 
and  was  '  forced  to  take  horse  and  ride  as  for  his  life  till  once 
more  he  came  into  the  fields?'  My  mortal  frame  is  not  so 
sensitive  to  maleficent  influence  as  was  this  gentleman's,  but  I 
think  my  spirit's  antipathy  to  the  air  is  unconquerable.  John 
Evelyn  had  no  patience  with  the  presumptuous  smoke  which 
'  spreads  a  yellowness  upon  our  choicest  pictures  and  hangings,' 
'  kills  our  bees  and  flowers,'  and  '  sticks  on  the  hands  of  our  fair 
ladies  and  nicer  dames.'  *  Where  is  there  such  coughing  under 
Heaven  as  in  the  London  Churches  ? '  he  asks.  London,  he  says, 
killed  Old  Parr,  and  he  likens  the  city  to  '  the  Suburbs  of  Hell.' 

Glenfeam  does  not  quite  match  my  old  recollections.  There 
is  more  snow  upon  the  hills  and  there  is  more  water  in  the  bums 
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than  I  remember,  and  where  I  used  to  see  scarlet  hips  and  haws 
wild  white  roses  now  are  blowing.  The  thicket  of  rose-briers  at 
the  head  of  the  loch  is  white  with  blossom,  the  whin  on  the  brae 
glitters  in  cloth- of-gold,  and,  as  is  seemly  in  Scotland,  there  are 
bluebells  everywhere. 

Crossing  the  border  would  not,  I  suppose,  enable  the  Ethio- 
pian to  change  his  skin  nor  the  leopard  his  spots,  and  this  side 
of  Tweed  Laura  is  Laura  still.     The  poor  *  CSamelry/  as  Uanj 
christens  Blake,  has  therefore  been  busily  employed  running  to 
and  fro  on  telegraph  business  to  the  post-office — a   queer  dim 
little  room  in  a  road-side  cottage  overshadowed  by  fir  trees,  its 
whitewashed  walls  garlanded  with  Tropceolum  Speciosum.   Things 
telegraphed  for  include  green  glazed  calico  and  a  green  lamp- 
shade  to   exclude   the    light   of    day  and    night,    a    square  of 
macintosh,  *as   her  ladyship   thinks  now,  M'm,  that  the  damp 
will  rise  when  she  sits  out,*  a  tray  on  which  to  bring  break&st 
upstairs,  and  that  will  not  crush  beneath  its  weight  the  Break&ster 
in  bed,  Blank's  beef-essence,  Maybury  and  Stewart's  peptonixed 
cocoa  and  milk,  meat  lozenges,  a  filter,  &c.,  &c.     Our  stepmother 
has  already  changed  her  room  three  times.      In  the  first  room 
the  noise  kept  her  awake  late,  in  the  second  the  light  awoke  her 
early,  in  the  third  a  most  pestiferous  (and,  I  fancy,  imaginary) 
odour  prevented  the  closing  of  her  eyes  all  night.       Blake  iras 
caught  red-handed  by  Mrs.  McPhail  pouring  Condy's  fluid  into 
a  gully  outside  this   last-mentioned  room.     Had  Laura  ordered 
the  breakfast  to  be  thrown  down  the  gully  Mrs.  McPhail's  feel- 
ings would  have  suflFered  less.     We  ran  indeed,  thanks  to  Laun's 
passion  for  disinfectants,  a  narrow  risk  of  being  turned  out  of 
'The  Hotel,  Glenfeam,'  bag  and  baggage.     *That   woman's  foo 
o'  fikes,  I  canna  be  fashed  wi'  her.     The  drains  was  a*  richt  afcie 
she   cam — naething  short  o'   Scone  Palace  and  a   French  shiif 
wadd   plase  her,'  was  what  Mrs.  McPhail  did  not  mean  me  to 
hear.     However,  I  had  not  a  father  in  the  diplomatic    service 
and  a  brother  in  the  political  department  for  nothing,  and,  though 
our  tenure  is  precarious,  here  we  remain. 

Laura,  too,  is  slightly  better  content.  The  hotel  omnibitf 
yesterday  brought  a  woman  of  London  aspect  accompanied  Ij 
many  substantial-looking  trunks  and  an  unsubstantiaMookiiig 
maid  tottering  under  the  weight  of  a  big  dressing-case  and  a 
bigger  dressing-bag.  When  Laura  found  the  new-comer*s  namff 
to  be  Mrs.  Le  Marohant  and  her  address  Lowndes  Street,  dfjce- 
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tion  gave  way  to  interest.  Later  in  the  day  I  was  tlianliful  to  eee 
her  venture  so  far  as  to  seat  herself  beside  Mrs.  Le  Marchnnt 
on  a  bench  in  the  dank  and  dinainutive  garden  of  the  inn — a 
garden  where  a  paling,  a  privet-hedge,  and  a  dilapidated  water- 
butt  conceal  every  vestige  of  the  view,  which  ia  wide  and  magui- 
iicent.  The  Birds  of  a  Feather  fell  almost  immediately  into  con- 
versation, and  talked  on  and  on  with  decreasing  suspicion  and  in- 
creasing fivility  till  nearly  dinner-time.  '  She  seems  to  know  a 
good  many  people  that  we  do,'  Laura  told  me  afterwards,  witl,  far 
more  approbation  in  her  tone  than  I  had  heard  since  we  left  borne ; 
and  her  Meddyship'  and  her  '  leddyship's '  latest  find  have  now 
gone  to  drive  together  in  Mr,  McPhail'a  largest  landau  ;  and  on 
and  on  tbey  will  drive,  the  eternal  hills  around  tbem,  too  con- 
versationally occupied  in  the  quest  of  mutual  acquaintances  to  see 
anything  but  each  other's  veils. 

If  you  think  it  would  not  be  indiscreet,  you  might  let  Harry 
know  that  I'l  dume  dc  sea  pensies  is  auspiciously  sad.  Her- 
Oxbridge  adventures  have  done  my  dear  Harry's  cause  good.  Jem 
is  right  about  Mr.  Biggleswade  and  right  about  Mrs.  Gains- 
worthy  too.  t^he  is  fatuously  unconscious  of  the  obvious — of 
the  obvious  which  was  not  the  obvious  in  her  youth- — as  advanc- 
ing years  and  increasing  bulk  make  many  a  worthy  woman. 
There  are  exceptions  of  course,  but  age  does  dull  women  more 
than  it  dulls  men.  The  dullards  of  your  sex  at  least  retain  some 
shred  of  interest  in  their  past,  but  those  of  mine  seem  to  become 
the  neit  thing  to  comatose.  What  a  good  fellow  is  that  man  of 
many  jests  but  few  spoken  words,  Jem !  He  seems  to  have  played 
the  friend  in  need  to  Cynthia  once  or  twice,  particularly  once 
when  Mrs.  Gainsworthy  sent  ber  home  from  some  house  where 
they  were  dining  under  Mr.  Biggleswade's  sole  escort,  and  Jem, 
for  all  his  shyness  and  avowed  dislike  of  women's  company, 
voluntarily  went  too.  Cynthia's  instincts  are  true  enough,  and  I 
doubt  that  she  wilt  be  as  easy  to  move  in  the  marriage-way  as, 
with  less  evidence  at  my  disposal,  I  judged.  And  for  this  I  ^m 
thank  Heaven.  ^| 

In  Edinbnt^h  I  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  the  old  bookshops,     I  ^^k 

i bought  myself  a  copy  of  Hobbes'  'Leviathan.'  Tell  me  if  you  ^H 
are  an  admirer  of  Hobbes,  but  don't  tell  me  I  can  get '  Leviathan  '  ^^k 
in  "Morley's  Universal  Library.'  I  see  their  value,  but  I  detest  ^| 
vonderfut-at-the-money  reprints,  and  would  as  soon  read  Hobbes  ^H 
in  Eucb  guise  as  see  Mm  himeelf  portrayed  in  deer-stalker  and-^| 
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shooting-jacket.  Then,  to  add  to  your  song-books,  I  bon( 
little  second-hand  but  not  old  book  of  Canadian  songs,  i 
down  from  the  boatmen.  I  can't  suppose  they  will  satisfy 
fastidious  taste,  but  approsu:h  my  gift  in  a  complacent  ait 
please,  at  all  events.  The  first  in  the  book,  *  A  la  i 
FoTitaine,*  seems  to  me  pretty — 

*  A  la  daire  fontaine  [ 
M'en  allant  promener, 

J*ai  troav6  Tean  si  belle 
Que  je  m'y  sols  baign6. 

I'ya  longtemps  qne  je  t*aimc, 

Jamais  jc  ne  t'oublierai. 

*  Sar  la  plus  haute  branche 
Le  rossigmol  cbantait, 
Chante,  rossignol,  cbante, 
Toi  qui  as  le  coDur  gai. 
Chante,  rossignol,  cbante, 
Toi  qui  as  le  coeur  gai ; 
Tu  as  le  cceut  ^  rire, 
Moi  je  rai-t-]!l  pleurcr. 

*  J*ai  perdu  ma  maitresse 
Sans  pouvoir  la  trouyer, 
Pour  un  bouquet  de  roses 
Que  je  lui  refusal. 

I*ya  longtemps  qne  je  t'alme, 
Jamais  je  ne  t'oublicnd.' 

And  the  tune  of'  A  la  daire  F(yiitai7ie '  is  attractive. 

Still  further  did  the  Edinburgh  bookseller  tempt  me,  \ 
bought  a  collection  of  old  Scotch  songs.     In  England  the 
makers  are  in  want  of  a  '  little  language,'  and  the  Scotch 
the  better  of  the  southerners  there.     The  English  are  not 
happy  in  diminutives,  and  to  talk  afiectionate  nonsense  it  i 
to  have  another  tongue. 

As  to  what  you  said  once  about  the  decorating  of  £i 
verse  with  proper  names,  do  you  like  Drayton's  *  Poly-Olhi 
Ix)ok  into  *  Poly-Olbion  *  when  you  return  to  Tolcame. 
will  find  it  beside  the  Crashaw  in  the  library.  Drayton 
delightfal  descriptions  of  birds  and  of  fishes,  to  say  nothi] 
the  descriptions  of  '  tracts,  rivers,  mountains,  forests^  and  < 
parts  of  this  renowned  isle  of  Great  Britain.' 

And  tell  me  this,  too.    Do  you  agree  that  for  melody 
and  simple  there  is  no  English  poet  that  excels  Crmshaw  ' 
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Crashaw  is  at  his  best?  Do  you  remember  the  lines  entitled 
*  Love's  Horoscope/  and  also  the  *  Hymn  of  the  Nativity  ? ' 

*  Proud  "World  (said  I)  cease  your  contest, 

And  let  the  mighty  Babe  alone, 
The  phoenix  build?  the  phoenix*  nest, 

Love's  architecture  is  his  own ; 
The  Babe  whose  birth  embravcs  this  mom 
Made  His  own  bed  ere  He  was  bom/ 

The  St.  Teresa  lines,  too,  which  Coleridge  says  were  in  his  mind 
when  writing  the  second  part  of  *  Christabel,'  have  magic  in 
their  cadence.  And  when  you  are  about  it  tell  me  your  opinion 
of  Henry  Vaughan. 

From  Henry  Vaughan  and  Crashaw,  the  mystics,  my  thoughts 
turn  to  Alice  Newton.  Beg  Margaret  to  go  and  see  her,  or  rather 
go  yourself.  I  think  somehow  she  might  get  on  better  with  you 
than  with  Margaret.  Margaret  is  both  too  old  and  too  young,  and 
therefore  too  literal,  for  the  dovetailing  of  her  sentiments  with 
Alice's.  Alice  was  never  matter-of-fact,  and  her  troubles  have 
accentuated  her  taste  for  parable  and  metaphor,  Vexc^  da  maU 
heur  Vavait  fait  en  qudque  sorte  viaionnaire.  That  is  what 
Vexc^a  du  malheur  is  apt  to  do  if  it  has  any  thread  of  mysticism 
to  work  upon.  The  Temple  of  Mysticism  and  the  Cave  of  Adul- 
1am  I  always  fancy  in  the  same  street. 

Last  night's  post  brought  me  an  ecstatic  letter  from  Minnie. 
<  We  are  most  sanguine.  Everyone  is  as  cordial  as  possible,  and 
it  has  been  quite  a  triumphal  progress  for  Charles.  Mr.  Baxster ' 
(the  Tory  candidate  and  Lady  Leyton's  nephew)  *is  ridiculously 
blind  to  the  needs  of  the  times  and  to  the  fEust  that  country 
electors  are  not  fossils.  The  poor  man  seems  to  tread,  too,  on 
everyone's  toes.  I  am  really  sorry  for  him,  and  his  agent  is  most 
unpopular — a  regular  bear.'  ...  *  I  have  been  doing  a  lot  myself, 
and  am  nearly  dead ;  but  I  don't  grudge  it  a  bit.  Women  can  do 
so  much — though  I  must  say  I  think  the  Primrose  League  tactics 
perfectly  shameful.'  Charles,  she  says,  is  hourly  receiving 
most  flattering  telegrams  from  the  leading  lights  of  the  Badical 
party.  '  It  does  not  do,  of  course,  to  be  too  sure,  but  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  myself  that  the  majority  will  be  enormous. 
The  poor  people  are  so  touchingly  glad  of  sympathy.'  Minnie 
winds  up  by  saying  that  Mrs.  Potters  is  very  kind  and  not  half 
as  vulgar  as  she  looks.  Then  in  came  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Vivian, 
asking  me  if  I  see  my  way  to  goin^  with  her  to  Marienbad  next 
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month.  '  Blanche  goes  to  Norway  on  her  own  account,  and 
someone  to  walk  about  with  John.  Come  if  you  can,  and  '. 
trouble  to  look  out  for  anyone  else.  It  would  do  Lady  Etcbi 
a  world  of  good  to  run  her  own  errands  and  shift  for  I 
And  this  is  her  view  of  the  Dampshire  election  case : 
comfort  to  reflect  that  Minnie's  time  for  making  herself  In 
is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  if  that  horrible  Mrs«  Potters  ir 
that  by  helping  my  daughter  to  do  what  I  abhor  she  is  ; 
herself  asked  to  my  ball  she  will  be  woefully  disappointe 
The  Leytons,  fortunately,  are  far  too  sensible  and  kindhea 
hold  Minne's  follies  for  more  than  they  are  worth  ;  still,  •!! 
She  goes  on  to  ask  if  I  have  heard  *  that  after  all  Chariest 
against  the  muzzling  order  and  the  gross  injustice  of  m 
sheep  dogs  and  letting  hounds  go  free,  that  spiteful  littl 
of  Minnie's  bit  the  baby  of  the  pet  Socialist  ploughman  a 
one  **  mother"  that  Minnie  had  really  reason  to  suppose  s 
torn  from  the  Primrose  League.  The  "  mother"  sent  t 
Jjeyton — as  everyone  always  does  when  in  need — and 
Leyton  sent  a  groom  in  pursuit  of  the  doctor,  and  the  vil 
going  solid,  I  hear,  for  George  Bazster.'  (Charles  w 
sympathise  with  Jem's  canine  curse.)  '  The  child  was  no 
hurt,  but  that  was  not  thanks  to  Trizy  or  Minnie.  I  hs 
her  repeatedly  he  is  not  to  be  trusted.  The  horrid  little 
always  growls  at  Azore,  and  if  the  dog  were  not  a  saint  h< 
have  killed  him  ages  ago.  Come  to  Marienbad,  do,  and  tali 
oflF  my  hands.' 

In  one  respect  I  sincerely  commiserate  my  married  i 
Half  of  them  seem  to  labour  under  the  burden  of  £ 
Sisyphus-like  endeavours  to  provide  their  husbands  with  coi 
companionship.  The  braiding  of  St.  Catherine's  tresses  u 
a  far  less  fatiguing  task  in  the  long  run.  *  Do,  my  dear,  j 
see  Mrs.  — ,  it  would  really  be  a  charity.*     *  Why  can't  j 

upon ?     I  am  sure  she  would  be  delighted  to  see  you, 

would  give  Rover  a  walk :  I  can't  send  Elise  out  with  him 
as  she  must  finish  my  gown.'  Mr.  Vivian  (with  Azor 
requires  regular  exercise)  calls  upon  us  about  every  fifth  S 
his  whole  demeanour  telling  that  he  has  been  driven  to  tl 
on  the  point  of  the  sword  by  his  wife.  '  Ralph  hasn't  a 
in  the  world,'  '  Phil  belongs  to  three  clubs  and  goes  to  nc 
what  I  constantly  hear. 

Here  is  the  Camelry  wandering  into  the  room  in  ses 
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another  telegraph  form.  *  Her  ladyship,  M'm,  says  as  Fm  to  tele- 
graph for  the  mincing  machine.  Her  indigestion  is  getting  that 
dreadful  for  the  toughness  of  the  meat,  and  she  is  coming  in.' 
(And  through  a  gap  in  the  privet-hedge  I  see,  sure  enough,  the 
ferules  of  Laura's  and  M):^.  Le  Marchant's  ornate  chiffon  parasols 
approaching  the  house.)  And  here,  too,  is  Cynthia  saying,  and 
saying  truly,  that  the  hour  has  struck  for  which  we  ordered  the 
boat.     Good-bye. 

*  I*ya  longtemps  que  je  t'aime, 
Jamais  jo  ne  t*oublierai.' 

Elizabeth. 

P.S. — Out  of  this  abundance  I  should  like  to  send  Margaret 
flowers,  but  the  wild  roses  and  bluebells — wise  as  well  as  lovely 
things — would  not  travel. 

1 1  P.M.  Thursday  (my  letter  did  not  go  to-day  after  all.)  I 
have  opened  the  window.  Listen,  do  you  hear  the  splash  and 
swirl  of  the  water?  Near  the  stepping-stones  there  is  a  birch- 
tree — not  a  willow — *  grows  aslant  the  brook/  and  over  the 
lower  branches  the  river  when  in  flood  sweeps.  Do  you  see  the 
stars  ?  The  loch  looks  like  quicksilver  while  touched  by  the 
moonbeams.  I  would  like  to  go  out  of  doors.  How  pleasant  it 
will  be  to  be  disembodied  and  to  run  no  risk  of  hearing,  *  What 
in  the  world  are  you  doing  out  at  this  hour  ?    Aren't  you  afraid 

of  the  damp  ?    You  always  say  your  throat '    I  should  like 

to  be  a  ghost.  Where  should  I  go,  I  wonder  ?  To  see  you  ?  No, 
not  first.  I  should  go  to  look  for  someone  who  has  not  been 
mortal  for  seven  long,  long  years,  and  with  whom  last  I  stood  tBLce 
to  face  not  very  far  from  here  •  •  •  I  have  been  reading  Emily 
Bronte*s  *  Remembrance '  to-night,  and  my  fortitude  rather  goes 
to  pieces  after  the  reading  of  it.  The  light  of  many  of  the  stars 
that  we  see  is  their  light  years  ago,  is  it  not,  and  that  has  taken 
time  to  reach  us  ?  Is  the  light  that  I  see  in  the  sky  to-night  the 
light  of  that  evening  when  we  (I  don't  mean,  dear,  you  and  I) 
said  good-bye,  good-bye  till  to-morrow  as  we  thought  ?    fiichard, 

.  .  .  Promise  to  befriend  me  always  and  be  amiable  when 

you  write.    (A  knock  at  the  door.     '  Please,  M'm,  her  ladyship 

can't  sleep  nohow.    This  room's  worse  than  any.    The  bed ') 

Good-night,  Dickory. 


32—2 
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XXVI. 

From  Sir  Richard  Etchingham,  83  Hans  Place,  S.  IK.,  to  Miss 

Elizabeth  Etchingham,^  GUnfeam,  N.B. 

My  dear  Elizabeth, — ^Margaret  joined  me  here  yesterday. 
She  sends  you  her  best  love,  and  her  regrets  that  she  could  not 
see  you  this  time.     *  But/  she  adds,  *  the  Protector  of  the  Poor 
knows  very  well  that  I  should  not  really  have  seen  Atiiit  Elizabeth 
even  if  there  had  been  room  for  me,  what  with  the  packing  going 
on  and  other  people  coming  in  and  out  and  never  letting  me 
alone.*     The  other  people  mean  one  person,  I  need  not  tell  you. 
]Margaret  could  never  abide  Laura.    Well,  I  suppose  the  time  will 
come  when  we  may  really  be  together  for  a  while   at  least 
Meanwhile  I  console  myself  with  the  company  of  yonr  books,  and 
am  beginning  to  make  (or  renew  after  years)  pleasant  acquaintancet 
among  your  old  friends  in  brown  calf.     Alargaret  has,  of  course, 
a  fair  shelf-knowledge  of  them  already,  and  she  seems  to  know 
something  of  the  insides  of  a  good  many  of  them  too.     We  find  a 
curious  pleasure  in  being  alone  in  the  middle   of  the  London 
season  ;  I  say  *  we,'  because  Margaret  does  not  seem  at  all  anxion* 
to  plunge  into  general  society.     We  shall  see  our  own  particnkr 
friends,  and  I  shall  look  up  old  official  superiors  and  colleagues— 
in  some  cases  for  duty,  in   others   for  pleasure;  otherwise  ire 
expect  to  be  pretty  domestic,  and  look  forward  to  Arthur  coming 
up  for  the  Harrow  match  as  our  greatest  dissipation.     Margaret 
pleads  for  some  concerts,  and,  though  I  have  not  her  musicd 
education  or  enthusiasm,  I  shall  be  well  pleased  to   hear  a  good 
European  orchestra.     During  my  years  of  service  I  have  at  any 
rate  endured  a  sufficient  infinity  of  variations  on  Tdza  ba  tCisa  to 
feel  that  I  deserve  it. 

Charles  has  been  here  once :  he  rushes  oflF  to  Clajshott 
whenever  he  can  steal  half  a  day.  He  is  running  his  hetd 
against  a  brick  wall  so  far  as  I  can  see  ;  but  it  will  gi^-e  him  a 
certain  claim  on  his  party  for  services  rendered,  which  may  be 
useful  to  him  in  his  profession  sooner  or  later.  Yon  will  know 
more  about  the  details  than  I  do,  as  I  have  in  self-defence  kept 
myself  ignorant  of  even  the  day  of  the  election.  If  I  have  tried 
once  to  explain  to  Minnie  that  the  only  thing  I  can  do,  not  at  all 
sharing  my  brother's  opinions,  is  to  be  strictly  neutral,  I  have 
tried  a  dozen  times ;  while  Harry  has  been  working  hard  to  make 
me  see  that  it  is  my  duty  as  head  of  the  family  to  make  a  Boleim 
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public  protest  against  Charles's  lamentable  defection  from  sound 
principles.  The  worst  trial  was  when  Minnie  canje  here  with  an 
earnest  Radical  lady  who  must  have  bored  Jlinnie  nearly  as  much 
as  she  did  us;  that  was  some  comfort.  Margaret  put  on  the  air 
of  a  very  simple  country  girl,  and  chaffed  Minnie  by  asking  innocent 
questjona  which  the  good  lady  took  quite  seriously.  Finally,  she 
said  with  extreme  gravity  that  we  found  the  affairs  of  Much 
Buckl^nd  so  interesting  and  dit^cult  that  we  could  really  spare 
no  time  for  general  EDgUsh  politics.  As  Minnie's  friend  could 
not  deny  t!ie  importance  of  local  self-government,  she  rather  lost 
her  bearings,  and  tried  to  make  a  diversion  by  attacking  me  on 
the  Indian  Xational  Congress.  Now  it  was  a  little  too  much  to 
be  lectured  on  the  government  of  India  by  a  woman  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  subject  whom  I  had  never  seen  before.  '  Do  you 
know,'  said  I,  '  what  are  the  really  capable  classes  in  India  ?  Can 
you  guess  what  the  sort  of  Hindus  and  Mahometans  I  have  lived 
among  for  the  last  dozen  years  would  do  with  your  National 
Congress  if  we  let  them?'  'No,  indeed.'  'Take  the  fluent 
English  speech-making,  English  article- writing  Babus — the  oil- 
fed  sons  of  the  quill,  as  Lyall's  old  Pindari  calls  their  kind — every 
man  a  couple,  one  in  each  hand,  and  chuck  thcminto  the  Indian 
Ocean,'  Margaret  intervened  with  an  offer  of  more  tea,  which 
was  dechned.  \\'e  don't  think  Minnie  will  bring  that  well- 
meaning  lady  here  again. 

Here  comes  a  letter  from  Jem  which  puts  Margaret  in  the 
seventh  heaven.  It  appears  that  he  and  Shipley,  months  ago, 
got  up  a  little  party  to  go  to  the  '  Riog  des  Nibelungen  '  at  Covent 
Garden,  Mrs.  Newton  and  one  or  two  others  besides  themselves  ; 
I  suspect  it  was  in  part  a  little  conspiracy  to  take  Mr^.  Newton 
out  of  herself  and  her  troubles  if  possible,  for  I  know  that  Jem  is 
an  excellent  fellow,  and  I  don't  know  that  he  is  a  devoted  Wag- 
nerian, though  his  tastes  are  pretty  catholic.  However,  it  now 
turns  out  that  Jem  is  wanted  at  Oxbridge  to  replace  an  examiner 
who  has  broken  down;  he  cannot  well  refuse  the  work,  and  it  will 
keep  him  there  all  through  July.  So  he  writes  to  me  to  offer  his 
place  to  JIargaret — not  as  a  gift,  so  you  need  not  begin  to  spin  a 
romance ;  besides,  he  is  sensible  enough  to  know  tiiat  we  should 
not  accept  it  in  that  way.  You  remember  the  elaborate  plan  we 
made  last  year  for  a  meeting  at  Bayreath,  you  two  from  the  West 
and  I  from  the  East,  by  way  of  Brindisi  or  Trieste,  and  how  dis- 
appointed Margaret  was  when  it  failed ,  like  many  other  neatly  eon- 
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trived  plans,  chiefly  for  the  commonplace  reason  that  it  turned  ont  I 
could  not  get  started  for  home  anything  like  soon  enough.  There 
is  no  need  to  tell  you  how  pleased  the  child  is  now.  She  says  it 
is  a  pity  I  can't  go  too ;  like  most  young  people  who  are  fond  of 
their  parents,  she  would  like  to  educate  me  to  all  her  tastes,  and 
thinks  it  would  l)e  quite  easy  to  do  it.  I  tell  her  it  is  no  matter, 
and  that  if  she  could  take  me  she  would  only  find  me  too  old  to 
learn.  It  is  true  I  have  charming  recollections  of  Wagner's 
earlier  operas  heard  long  ago  in  Germany,  before  the  Britidi 
public  knew  anything  about  them,  much  less  cared.  But  ad- 
vanced Wagnerians,  I  understand,  put  these  away  as  childish 
things.  Stephen  Leagrave  talks  in  that  way,  not  that  I  believe— 
or  Margaret  either — he  really  cares  for  music  of  any  school 
Never  mind ;  he  did  not  hear  *  Lohengrin '  at  the  old  Dresden 
Theatre  before  it  was  burnt  down.  Such  memories  make  one  feel 
hugely  old,  but  they  are  good  all  the  same. 

Leagrave,  by  the  way,  seems  anxious  to  improve  Afargaret*! 
knowledge  of  literature  on  his  own  correct  and  critical  lines.  No 
romance  about  that  either,  if  you  please ;  it  is  pure  intellectul 
benevolence  for  the  good  of  his  neighbour's  mind,  with  a  Uttle 
touch  of  vanity  and  the  natural  hope  that,  the  young  may  be 
more  teachable  than  the  old.  Not  that  it  would  be  human 
nature  for  a  preacher  of  oesthetic  or  any  other  principles  to  prefer 
his  converts  ugly — even  when  one  has,  like  Stephen,  about  as  little 
human  nature  as  it  is  possible  to  go  through  the  world  with.  Ju?t 
now  he  is  still  dosing  us  with  Maeterlinck.  We  took  our  revenge 
last  night  by  concocting  a  Maeterlinckian  scene — not  to  be  shoira 
to  Stephen,  I  need  not  say,  for  he  would  be  most  solemnly  and 
seriously  aggrieved,  and  might  feel  bound  to  renounce  our  acquaint- 
ance. So  I  send  it  you — like  various  other  things — to  be  out  of 
harm's  way. 

I  have  to  go  to  the  Society  of  Arts  to-morrow  to  support  poor 
dear  old  Gritson.  He  has  a  theory  of  Indian  currency  which 
nobody  can  understand.  You  see  that  even  in  retirement  one 
may  still  have  to  sacrifice  oneself  for  the  good  of  the  senrioe. 
When  I  come  back  from  that  fanction,  if  not  before,  I  hope  to  be 
consoled  by  a  letter  from  you  telling  me  what  sort  of  establiib- 
ment  you  have  made  at  Glenfeam — unless  Laura  has  taken  a  fiuM^ 
to  stop  at  some  other  health  resort  by  the  way. 

Your  loving  brother, 

\  PiCKOBT. 
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Here  follows  the  scene  in  question. 

Le  boi  Ltsaob  (triS'Vievx,  immobile  dans  8on/4uteuil), 

Lb  dug  Ypnocbatb. 

La  pbincessb  Dilbabine. 

Lb  PBiNCB  HuGUMUGH  (en/ant). 

La  dame  ElianB)  gouvernante  du  prince. 

Lysaor  :  Jo  ne  dig^re  pas  bien.    Je  sens  que  quelque  chose  va  certainement  se 

casscr. 
Elianb  :  Le  roi  croit  bien  qne  quelque  chose  va  se  casser. 
HuQLiMUGn  :  Je  ne  comprends  pas  le  sens  de  ces  paroles.    Les  grands-p^res 

disent  toujours  des  choses  qui  n'ont  pas  de  sens.    Moi,  Je  casse  les  choses 

quand  11  m'en  prend  envie. 
Ypnocbatb  :  O  men  n6ant  supreme  I  n'es-tu  i>as  bien  heureuse  7 
Dilbabine  :  Nous  sommes  bien  heurenz,  effectivement. 
Ypnocbatb  :  Mon  dme  voit  pourtant  que  tu  es  inquidte.    Dis-moi  pouiquoi  tout 

de  suite,  cela  fera  un  peu  moins  de  lenteurs  &  Tauditoire. 
Dilbabine  :  Je  m'inquibte  ^  cause  de  la  grand*xn^re  qui  est  somnambule. 
Ypnocbatb  :  D*abord  nous  le  sommes  tons.    Puis  tu  Tas  enferm^e  &  def  dans 

sa  chambre. 
Dilbabine  :  Eile  en  aura  trouy6  pour  siir  Tautre  clef. 
Ypnocbatb  :  Comment  sais-tu  qu'il  y  en  ait  une  autre  ? 
Dilbabine  :  Faroe  que  Tauteur  en  a  besoin,  6  mon  ablme  tr^s-pr^cieuz. 
Ypnocilvtb  :  Prends  garde  de  dire  ces  choses-lA,  nous  ne  sommes  pasiseuls. 
Dilbabine  :  Si  fait,  c*est  k  peu  prte  la  m^me  chose. 
Ypnocbatb  :  Comment  trouves-tu  qne  c'est  la  mdme  chose  7    Le  petit  prince 

est  tout  oreilles. 
Dilbabine:  Comme  tu  manques  de  foi,  mon   obscurity  ch^rie!     Pourquoi 

causons-nous  amour  dans  la  langue  symbolique  du  maitre,  sinon  pour  que 

ni  les  personnages,  ni  le  souffleur,  ni  le  public  n'y  comprennent  rien  ? 
Ypnocbatb  :  Et  Tautenr  f 
Dilbabine  :  Lui  moins  que  personne. 
Ypnocbatb  :  L'auteur  n'y  oomprendrait  rien  f 
Di  LBABiNE :  Quand  je  te  dis  que  non !    Chezohe  la  laison  toi-mSme. 
Ypnocbatb  :  Je  cherche  done  •  .  .  oui,  j'y  suii.    C'est  qull  fait  du  lymbollsme. 

Or  ce  n'est  plus  le  symbolisme  da  moment  oil  quelqu*un  commence  &  y 

comprendre  quelque  chose  que  oa  aoit 
Dilbabinb:  Parfait.    Rentrons  dans  notre  jeu.    Kons  disons  done  que  je  m*ia- 

qui^te  de  ce  que  pent  faire  la  grand'mto. 
Huglimuoh  (4  la  fen^tre) :  Ah  I  ah !  je  vols  quelque  chose. 
Eliane  :  Le  prince  dit  qu'il  volt  quelque  chose. 
Lysaob  :  Une  chose  qui  va  se  casser,  j'en  suis  sCbr. 
Huglimuoh  :  Ah  1  ah  I  que  o'est  dr61e  !    YoiU  la  grand'm&re  qui  grimpe  sur  le 

pigeonnier. 
Eliane  :  La  grand'm^re  est  sur  le  pigeonnier. 
Dilbabine  :  C'est  bien  oela,  la  grand'm^re  s'est  6vad6e  pour  grimper  sur  le 

pigeonnier. 
Huolimugh:  Slle  en  est  au  UXitX    Ahl  ah  t  ahl  o'est  bien  drdle  .  ,  .  eUe  ▼» 

sauter  .  .  .  elle  saute  •  .  •  elle  tombe. 
Eliane  :  II  dit  qu*eUe  tombe  1 
Ypnocbatb  :  On  dit  qu'elle  tombe  1 
Dii^babi^e  :  Eyidemment,  fl  favt  qii'el)^  tom)^ 
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HuGLiMUGH  :  Ellc  s'est  cass6  le  coa  .  .  .  hoQ,  hon  .  .  •  Je  n*aime  pas-^k  voir  Ici 

gens  qui  sc  casscnt  le  cou. 
Eltane  :  La  gr«and'm5rc  s'est  cass6  le  cou  I 
IlYPNOGiiATE  :  EUo  s'est  cass6  le  cou  ! 
DiLBABiNE  :  Elle  B*est  bien  cass6  le  cou  ! 
IIuGLiMUGH  :  llou,  liou,  hou  .  .  .  j'ai  bien  pour  .  .  .  c*est  trop  vilain  .  .  .  je 

vcux  qu'on  fasse  d6fense  de  sc  casser  le  cou. 
Lysaor  :  Jc  dLsais  bien  que  ouelqu'un  allait  casser  quelquc  chose.     Je  ne  digtre 

pas  bien. 

XXVII. 

From  Miss  Elizabeth  Etchingham,  Tlie  Ilotdy  Olevfeam^  N^^ 
to  Sir  Richard  Etchingham,  83  Hans  Place. 

My  Dear  Tolcarne, — (One  must  do  in  Scotland  as  Scotland 
does.)     Our  letters  crossed — 

*  "When  letters  cross 
A  double  loss.* 

I  meant  to  write  the  very  day  I  heard  from  you,  my  pen  Fet 
in  motion  by  the  impetus  of  what  I  read,  but  impediments  that 
Laura  would  speak  of  as  *  other  claims '  intervened,  and  then  the 
semi-stupefaction  that  a  very  big  dose  of  the  open  air  produces 
laid  the  spirit  of  scribbling  to  rest ;  and  here  we  an*  at  Sunday 
and  no  letter  has  gone.  I  should  certainly  answer  i^i  the  nega- 
tive Kenan's  question,  *  Peut-on  travaUler  en  province  ? '  In 
London,  notwithstanding  countless  interruptions,  I  do  as  much  in 
a  day  as  here  I  do  in  a  week. 

Your  Maeterlinck  has  converted  me  to  Maeterlinck.  I  find 
it  the  missing  link  between  Maeterlinck  and  life,  and  it  has  led 
me  to  a  little  discovery :  Maeterlinck  is  not  a  symbolist  but  a 
satirist,  and  your  satire  satirises  not  only  Maeterlinck  but  Ufa. 
Kead  Maeterlinck  as  a  satirist  and  see  how  finely  he  hits  off  the 
blunders,  the  blindness,  the  selfishness  of  human  nature  that 
pursues  its  own  ends  and  clings  to  its  own  aims  through  thick 
and  thin,  light  and  darkness,  virtue  and  sin.  I  find,  too,  a  like- 
ness between  Maeterlinck  and  the  book  of  Job.  Maeterlinck*! 
characters  play  the  part  of  Job's  comforters  one  to  another  adroitlr. 
*  Your  soul  was  never  so  beautiful  as  since  I  have  broken  your 
heart/  *  I  am  glad  that  my  soul  is  so  beautiful  since  you  have 
broken  my  heart.*  In  irony  and  humour  surely  Maeterlinck 
touches  high  water-mark  ?  But  if  to  read  Maeterlinck  as 
humorist  and  satirist  contrasts  too  violently  with  your  former 
attitude,  read  this  pseudo-Maeterlinck  as  a  satire  on  life  not 
Maeterlinck,  and  see  how  well  my  theory  works. 
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There  is  always  a  Eomeone  who  announces  '  Je  )m  dlgerc  pas 
bien'  when  his  wife  or  someone  comes  to  grief,  Thexe  is  alwajB 
a  witteacre,  after  the  event,  to  declare  '  Je  disais  bien  qv£  quet- 
git'itn  allail  casser  quelque  chose,'  be  the  '  quelque  chose'  what  it 
may,  from  a  tea-cup  to  a  bank.  There  is  always  an  infant,  young 
in  intellect,  if  not  in  years,  who  finds  the  first  act  of  a  tragedy 
'  bien  drole,'  and  wishes  that  the  la&t  act  of  a  tragedy  had  been 
forbidden ;  and  there  is  always  another  key  to  unlock  the  door 
that  leads  to  destruction  if  Fate,  the  author,  has  need  of  it.  As 
to  repetition,  the  old  '  Oxford  Spectator,'  whose  wit  I  only  made 
acquaintance  with  lately,  may  say  that  '  the  repeated  assertion 
of  an  insignificant  fact  tends  to  weaken  and  finally  to  destroy 
the  mind  ; '  but  I  don't  know.  Nature  has  vast  recuperative  power, 
and  the  repeated  assertion  of  an  insignificant  and  significant; 
fact  is  going  on  all  roiind,  and  has  doubtless  gone  on  since  time 
began.  Eve,  probably  never  to  the  day  of  her  death,  fell  into  low 
spirits  but  that  she  asked  Adam  if  the  affair  of  the  apple  had  not 
been  very  unfortunate,  and  Adam  assuredly  answered  a  thousand 
times,  '  Yes,  Eve,  it  was  very  unfortunate.' 

By  all  means  draw  Alice  Kewton  back  into  the  world  if  you 
can.  She  probably  feels  more  at  ease  and  also  less  down-hearted 
with  comparative  strangers  than  with  people  who  have  looked 
into  tJie  four  corners  of  her  existence.  In  certain  frames  of  mind 
it  is  a  relief  to  be  with  the  folk  who  know  nothing  and  care 
less  about  one's  worries.  Kot  that  Alice  would  find  this  indiffer- 
ence in  you,  but  still  you  are  not  knit  into  her  past,  and  your 
role  iu  regard  to  her  is  not  that  of  memorandum.  Vou  moat 
make  baste  and  get  her  out  of  her  fastness  and  out  of  herself 
before  Colonel  Newton  returns.  Once  he  is  at  home  again,  an 
intangible  something  will  come  down,  and  separate  her  from  reali- 
ties. Is  it  wicked  to  wish  that  Colonel  Newton  might  be  removed 
to  another  sphere  ?  Yet  I  am  sorry  for  him,  for  I  believe  he  has 
still,  in  his  unpleasant  way,  far  more  affection  for  her  than  she 
ever  had  for  hira,  and  the  one  who  cares  least,  when  it  comes  to 
extremities,  has  really  the  best  of  it.  And  then  the  poor  man 
gets  no  pity.  Ilis  affections  may  be  blighted,  but  as  he  grows 
more  hectoring,  as  well  as  fatter  and  redder,  day  by  day,  he  does 
not  win  a  scrap  of  sympathy.  So,  though  he  is  what  Harry  calls 
an  ill-conditioned  brut«  (he  is  bated  in  the  service,  Harry  says),  I 
think  the  ill-conditioned  brute  has  had  his  bad  moments,  poor 
vretch. 
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Is  Margaret  to  be  painted  ?  And  if  so,  by  whom  ?  Every- 
body has  been  painted  akeady,  I  am  inclined  to  say,  and  so  whj 
not  let  well  alone?  Everybody  has  been  painted  that  is,  bat 
the  painting  is  not  always,  or  often,  in  the  possession  of  the 
original,  or  the  original's  family.  If  it  were  so  your  portrait  by 
Titian  would  not  be  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  but  in  the  cedar- 
room  at  Tolcame.  Margaret's  counterfeit  presentment  hangs  in 
the  Louvre.  After  Leonardo,  who  need  trouble  to  paint  her? 
Mrs.  Vivian's  picture  is  labelled  Mrs.  Henslowe,  and  accredited  to 
Cornelius  Jansen,  and  I  used  to  wish  for  no  better  likeness  of 
Alice  Newton  than  Sir  Joshua's  Nelly  O'Brien.  But  she  has  gone 
away  from  her  former  portrait  and  might  sit  for  her  own  ghost 
Sant  has  set  the  full  face  of  our  worthy  Laura  upon  canvas,  as  I 
have  already  said,  and  for  her  profile  what  do  you  think  of  the 
portrait  of  Simonetta  Vespucci  at  Florence,  of  which  the  guide 
books  rightly  say,  *  c^est  une  ceuvre  qui  n^a  pas  un  grand 
charme* 

Monday. — '  Tha  na  neoil  a'  dd  an  tmimead*  which  translated 
from  the  Gaelic  into  the  vulgar  tongue  means  the  clouds  are  be- 
coming heavier.  Which  translated  from  the  vulgar  tongue  into 
Etchinghamese  means  that  Laura  has  put  on  her  bonnet. 
Which  idiom  is  closely  related  to  the  phrase  of  the  Mont  Blanc 
guides,  *  II  met  son  honnd*  when  they  see  the  little  cloud  on  the 
mountain-top,  the  little  cloud  that  foretells  a  storm. 

Yes,  Laura  certainly  has  put  on  her  metaphorical  bonnet. 
She  has  had  it  out  of  the  bandbox  since  the  day  of  our  arri\7il,  and 
she  clapped  it  on  for  good  and  all,  I  fear,  yesterday  during  dinner, 
when  the  waiter  from  Aber-r-r-r-r-deen  entangled  the  emct- 
stand  in  her  hair,  and  a  fellow-lodger  of  doubtless  blameless 
character,  but  perhaps  unpolished  manners,  whose  conversational 
overtures  she  had  sternly  rebuCFed,  joined  with  the  waiter  in  his 
eCForts  to  free  that  ram — the  cruet-stand — from  that  thicket- 
Laura's  tresses — *  Let  me  redd  it  for  y're  Leddyship.  He's  jnrt 
ravelin't  mair.'  Poor  Laura,  it  was  indeed  a  sight  to  see  her 
while  the  hands  of  the  waiter  from  Aber-r-r-r-r-deen  and  Mr. 
Dugald  McTavish,  from  Dundee,  met  in  her  nut-brown  locbb 
The  waiter,  in  his  philanthropic  anxiety  to  relieve  Laura  of  the 
undesirable  cruet,  held  the  sauce-boat  at  an  angle  at  whidi, 
unless  the  laws  of  gravity  had  been  altered  to  save  a  gown,  the 
melted  butter  could  do  nothing  but  form  a  cascade  down  AIn. 
Le  Mturchant's  ne^t  silken  back,     '  Damisht  ^e,    Poe  ye  think  • 
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■-get  butter  for  naething  ? '  was  Jlr,  McPhail's  eotlo-voce  ejaculation 
w  from  where  be  stood  by  the  sideboard ;  and  no  one  was  pleased 
I  but  two  rude  bicycling  boys,  whose  laughter  was  loud  and  long. 
I  I  wish  you  would  write  upon  a  postcard,  '  I  trust  Glenfearu  is 
w  not  too  bracing  for  Laura,'  and  I  would  let  it  lie  about  in  notice- 
K  able  places.  \\'it!iout  Eome  such  wile  the  unfortunate  Camelry  and 
J.myself  will  soon  be  in  the  thick  of  the  transport  business  again, 
■  for  I^ura's  present  grievance  is  that  this  air  is  enervating. 
I  Why  is  it  my  lot  in  life  to  be  for  ever  thrown  with  persons 
B-vhose  need  of  bracing  is  insatiable  ?  I,  to  whom  no  summer 
Btheat  but  that  of  a  city  proves  enervating,  no  climate  relajcing, 
■.^d  the  thread  of  existence  inextricably  tangled  with  that  of  folk 
K^to  whom,  did  one  takethemat  their  word,  the  proximity  of  icebergs 
•'is  comforting,  and  who  fail  to  distinguish  between  the  summer 
Ltemperature  of  the  Highlands  and  that  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Gal- 
fctntta.  In  I^ura  we  have  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  ever-enervated 
W^pe.  She  is  parched  when  the  sun  shines.  The  sense  of  suffo- 
Hntion  is  hers  continually.  Her  fate  is  it  to  feel  '  oppressed  by 
Bthe  terrible  heat,'  '  overpowered  by  the  sultriness,'  '  unnerved  by 
Bthe  airlessness,'  'unable  to  creep  even  as  far  as  the  post-office.' 
PShe  broils,  she  is  in  a  vapour-bath,  she  bums,  she  pants,  she 
likens  Glenfeam  to  a  furnace,  she  finds  the  weather  stifling,  'so 
airlefs  that  a  thunderstorm  must  be  imminent,'  'absolutely 
torrid,'  '  perfectly  tropical'— in  fact,  Cynthia  and  I  pass  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  time  wondeiing  why  calcined  or  liquefied 
remains  are  not  all  that  is  left  to  the  world  of  her.  It  really  is 
amazing,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  that  unsinged  and  un- 
LKalded  she  passed  through  the  kilna  and  caldrons  that  await  the 
fttmwary  between  King's  Cross  and  Princes  Street, 

The  climate  of  the  'West  Highlands  cannot,  I  allow,  be 
characterised  as  bracing,  but  it  is  balmy,  which  I  think  better,  and 
I  fe«l  disposed  to  beg  the  people  with  whom  we  come  in  contact 
not  to  speak  in  I^anra's  hearing  disparagingly 'of  the  place  from 
the  atmospheric  standpoint,  'Tell  her  (hat  she  will  be  braced,  if 
only  she  will  have  patience,'  is  your  sister's  latest  form  of  prayer, 
and  most,  amiably  it  has  been  acceded  to.  BIr.  Dugald  SIcTavisb, 
when  a  new-comer  at  the  hotel,  however,  gave  me  a  scare. 
Overhearing  from  the  other  side  of  the  dinner-lable  Laura 
complain  of  enervation,  he  exclaimed  emphatically  '  Braemar's  the 

I  place  for  ye.  Mum,  if  ye  want  to  be  set  up.'     I  seized  the  first 
^casion  that  offered  to  bint  that  the  family  generally  did  pot  want 
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to  be  ^  set  up ; '  that  '  setting  up '  would  kill  Cjnthia  and  me 
probably,  and  later  lie  very  cannily  informed  Laura  that  *  there's 
sic  a  throng  o'  folk  at  Braemar  that  ye  leddyship  miclit  na  get  bed 
or  meat.'  Picture  Laura  to  yourself  *  na  getting  bed  or  meat.'  I 
have  heard  no  more  of  a  move  to  Braemar. 

(On  one  point  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind.  Before  I  travel 
with  you  I  will  have  it  in  writing  that  your  idea  of  a  *  thorough 
change'  is  not  a  sojourn  in  a  refrigerator,  and  that  in  your 
vocabulary  bracing  air  is  not  synonymous  with  the  air  of  Paradise.) 

To  our  landlord's  delight,  the  inn  garden,  ^  a  fine  place  for  sit- 
ting in  the  Sabbath/  still  remains  Laura's  and  Mrs.  lie  Marchant's 
favourite  retreat.  Their  extreme  civility  to  one  another  is  a 
matter  of  astonishment  to  me.  They  yesterday  talked  for  an 
hour  of  *  The  Christian '  and  *  Helbeck  of  BannLsdale,'  and  so 
excessive  was  their  politeness  and  so  guarded  the  expression  of 
their  opinions  that  to  the  end  it  was  never  brought  home  to 
them  that  they  were  not  discussing  the  self-same  book. 

Cynthia  is  melancholy,  truly,  but  it  is  the  pretty  *  white  me- 
lancholy '  from  which  she  suflFers,  not  the  ugly  black  kind.  It 
turns  her  to  the  reading  of  Shakespeare,  and  to  sitting  upon  the 
floor  with  her  head  against  my  knee  when  she  onght  to  be  going 
to  bed.  She  recognised,  even  sooner  than  I  did,  the  handwriting 
of  a  letter,  from  Harry  to  me,  that  we  found  laid  upon  the 
*  parlour '  table  when  we  came  in  from  a  long  drive  this  after- 
noon. 

So  far  Laura  seems  unable  to  get  Sir  Augustus  out  of  her  head. 
She  tells  me  now  that  Mrs.  Le  Marchant,  who  she  finds  knows  him, 
says  his  mother  was  of  *  very  good  family,'  and  that,  on  the  distaff 
side  of  the  house,  he  has  Plantagenet  and  Stuart  blood  in  his 
veins.  Cynthia  has  learnt  this  from  her,  also,  apparently.  Be- 
member  that  we  did  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  &mily*s  futore, 
though  we  did  talk  for  about  six  hours  daily  while  you  were  in  Hans 
Place.  J^aura  looks  mysterious  and  Cynthia  tearful  when  I  speak 
of  their  setting  up  house  together.  I  can't  make  out  what  Lama 
wants,  or  with  whom  she  would  ordain  to  live.  Things  mar 
settle  themselves,  she  says.  To  her  hufifs  and  misunderstandings 
arc  not  as  intolerable  as  they  are  to  me.  I  think,  if  for  any 
reason  best  known  to  themselves  people  can't  live  in  peace  and 
amity  together,  they  had  best  live  apart,  but  this  opinion  is  br 
no  means  universally  held.     Yet  in  various  ways  Launt  is  not 
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unainiable.  If  she  married  my  father  for  the  place — the  *  situa- 
tion ' — she  nursed  him  with  the  greatest  possible  assiduity,  and 
she  is  really  good-natured,  quite  lavish  in  fact  to  Cynthia  in  the 
matters  of  frocks  and  fairings.  Cynthia's  drawing-room  attire 
was  ordered  with  a  magnificent  disregard  of  the  bill,  and  did 
I  develop  consumption  or  cretinisme  she  would  do  her  duty 
to  the  bitter  end.  But  while  I  am  neither  bodily  nor  mentally 
afHicted  to  any  unusual  extent  we  shall  never  hit  it  oflf.  We 
don't  agree  about  one  of  the  trivialities  that  go  to  make  existence. 
In  the  matter  of  domestic  economy,  for  instance,  she  fears  big 
economies,  and  small  economies  fret  me.  To  be  carriageless  I 
find  a  bearable  privation,  but  to  hear  the  cook's  aptitude  for  con- 
suming lard  incessantly  lamented  is  to  me  a  bore.  Laura  could 
not  metaphorically  hold  faster  to  the  brougham  were  she  a  limpet 
and  the  carriage  a  rock,  and  she  enjoys  the  lard  lamenting — *  the 
waking  of  the  lard,'  as  Harry,  who  once  overheard  her  wails, 
termed  the  proceeding.  Then  our  tastes  are  every  bit  as  incalcu- 
lable to  her  as  are  hers  to  us.  I  told  you,  did  not  I,  that  without 
malice  prepense,  with  the  air  rather  of  a ,  person  conferring  a 
favour,  she  suggested  not  long  ago  that  we  should  have  a  permanent 
*  Day,'  and  deface  our  paste-board  with  *  At  home,  Tuesdays,  3-7 ; ' 
and  I  had  accused  myself  of  an  indecent  display  of  dislil^e  for  what 
Harry  calls  the  violation  of  territory  and  bore  raids  to  which  we 
are  subjected.  (We  have  no  '  close  time,'  he  says.)  Laura  with 
benignant  smile  proposing  the  abhorred  '  Day '  as  a  peace-offering 
reminds  me  for  incongruity  of  the  London  young  lady  of  eighteenth- 
century  fame,  who  collected  all  the  chicken  bones  upon  her  plate 
as  a  delicacy  for  her  brother^s  horse. 

I  wish  you  could  see  the  Glenfeam  wild-flower  and  fern  show. 

Great  splendid  foxgloves  rise  up  from  dim  green  shelters,  and 

Pan  does  some  of  his  most  attractive  meadow-gardening  with 

pansies — 

*  The  little  western  flower, 

Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wounds, 

And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness ' 

should  be  the  little  northern  flower.  In  free  blossoming  and 
in  intensity  of  colour  the  pansies  of  these  northern  meadows  beat 
their  cousins  of  the  west  hollow. 

To-morrow's  '  Scotsman '  will  give  Charles's  fate,  I  suppose. 
'  ]My  ladies  want  the  *'  Sootchman," '  is  the  form  in  which  Blake 
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persists  in  asking  for  the  paper.  *  Is  the  war  any  bette 
inquired,  when  I  was  last  reading  the  war  news.  Good  H 
What  a  din !  Eeally  Mr.  McPhail  should  be  broken  of 
his  dinner  gong  with  a  violence  that  might  be  deemed  e 
had  he  resolved  to  awaken  the  dead.  But  to  him  it  is  a 
sound.'  *  If  it's  owre  muckle  for  ye,  put  tow  in  yer  Ings,' 
to  a  nervous  old  gentleman  suffering  from  insomnia,  wh< 
tulated  the  other  day.    Lugs  sears. 

Lover  of  strange  tongues,  shall  I  sign  myself  in  the  G 

xxvm. 

From  Sir  Richard  Etchingharriy  Hans  Place^  to  Alias  E 

Etchingham,  Olenfeam,  N.B. 

My  dear  Elizabeth  (or  whatever  you  make  of  it  in  the  Gt 
Verily  it  must  have  been  a  spectacle  worthy  of  kings  and 
see  that  Aberdonian  waiter  realising  the  Persian  figure  ol 
for  supreme  ecstasy,  *  one  hand  on  the  cup ' — read  crtiet — * 
hand  in  the  locks  of  the  Beloved.'  The  genuineness  of  t 
hair  is,  I  believe,  undisputed. 

Charles  is  handsomely  beaten,  as  you  will  have  seen 
time,  if  indeed  you  take  any  note  of  Southron  by-electioi 
he  will  not  be  inconsolable.  He  is  the  hero  of  paragiapl 
Opposition  papers,  which  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
and  I  suppose  his,  that  it  was  a  moral  victory ;  he  has  foi 
election  in  a  highly  creditable  and  orthodox  manner,  if  i 
much  wisdom  of  the  serpent ;  in  short,  he  has  done  ever 
still  rising  political  lawyer  ought  to  do  to  establish  a  c 
the  i>arty,  without  going  to  such  extremes  as  to  be  in  anyc 
Mack  books.  Minnie  goes  about  saying  that  the  South  of 
IS  hopelessly  stupid,  and  wants  him  to  begin  cultivating  a  i 
constituency  this  very  Long  Vacation ;  which  might  be 
cious  proceeding  if  he  could  go  without  her.  I  think 
leave  it  alone  for  the  present. 

The  old  Canadian  boat-song  is  pleasing.  I  suppose  th< 
colonists  carried  with  them  the  tradition  of  the  simple 
ballads  which  Molidre  immortalised  by  one  specimen 
Misanthrope : ' 

'  Si  le  roi  m*ayoit  donn6 
Parifl,  sa  grand^yille, 
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£t  qu'il  me  fall&t  quittei 
L'amour  cle  ma  mie : 

Je  dirois  an  Roi  Henri, 

Rcprenez  votre  Paris : 
J'aime  mieax  ma  mie,  oh  gay ! 
J'aime  mieuz  ma  mie.' 

A  simple  thing  enough,  as  Alceste  says  after  his  first  recital  of 

it: 

*  La  rime  n*est  pas  riche,  et  le  style  en  est  yienx.* 

I^ut  what  an  exquisite  turn  of  Molidre's  art  to  make  him  repeat 
it  once  more,  and  what  a  treat  it  was  in  the  days  now  past  to  hear 
the  double  delivery  of  those  lines  by  Bressant,  rising  at  the  end 
to  a  solemn  triumphal  dignity,  the  everlasting  protest  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  against  ephemeral  frivolity !  Perhaps 
it  was  a  little  too  impressive  for  dramatic  probability.  Bressant's 
Alceste  would  have  swept  the  pedants  and  fribbles  out  of  the  room. 
Delaunay  made  more,  I  think,  of  the  real  humanity  of  Alceste; 
he  was  the  man  who  would  be  sympathetic  if  any  of  those  about 
him  would  show  something  deserving  of  his  sympathy.  Bressant 
was  incomparable  in  the  majesty  of  high  comedy,  unbending  to 
generous  humour  or  touched  with  tragedy  as  the  action  demands. 
One  of  the  most  tragic  things  I  ever  heard  was  his  delivery  of  the 
last  words  in  '  Les  Caprice8  de  Marianne  : '  '  Je  ne  vous  aime  i>as, 
Marianne,  c*^tait  Goelio  qui  vous  aimait.' 

If  there  be  poetic  justice  for  good  artists  in  Elysium,  Bres- 
sant should  be  expounding  the  glories  of  French  comedy— or 
rather  la  Comedie  Franpaise — to  Charles  Lamb,  who  had  no  chance 
of  knowing  them  in  this  world,  and  Shakespeare  and  Musset 
should  be  in  the  front  row.  The  Musset  of  '  Commies  et  Pro- 
verbes '  I  mean ;  never  mind  the  vexed  question  where  his  poetry 
ought  to  rank.  Why  don't  I  see  Victor  Hugo  in  that  front  row  ? 
Because  I  doubt  whether  the  same  row  would  hold  him  and 
Shakespeare.  The  old  man  was  so  cock-sure  that  he  knew  all 
about  Shakespeare ;  and  then  he  would  want  Shakespeare's  views 
on  the  universe  and  the  wickedness  of  kings,  and  I  don't  think 
William  would  relish  that  sort  of  conversation  between  the  acts. 

M.  Delaunay  lives  in  honoured  retirement,  and,  I  believe,  still 
imparts  the  traditionB  of  the  good  school  of  acting  to  the  younger 
generation.  We  old  folk  shall  never  believe  the  new-comers  can 
be  as  good,  for  all  that  even  a  Delaunay  can  teach  them :  but  we 
may  be  wron^,  and  anyhow  we  don't  mean  to  despair  of  France 
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while  the  Theatre  Franfaia  flourishes,  or  while  the  College  d 
France  can  show  scholars  like  James  Darmesteter — the  man  wb 
came  out  to  India  and  got  to  know  the  Afghans  as  no  Englishma: 
knew  them.  I  wrote  to  you  about  him  when  I  met  him  on  ih 
frontier.  Let  us  see  what  Shipley  says,  having  studied  for  his  of 
purposes  in  Paris  (he  has  just  called  to  settle  the  dining-oi: 
arrangements  for  the  Ring  week).  'French  degeneration': 
answers  he,  as  nearly  snorting  as  an  amiaUe  man  can.  '  I  kno' 
nothing  about  French  politics,  but  I  shall  begin  to  talk  shoi 
France  being  degenerate  when  we  have  learnt  at  the  Becor 
Oflice  half  the  things  they  can  teach  us  at  the  £cole  des  Charter 
Don't  ask  me,  my  dear  Elizabeth,  what  the  Ecole  des  Cbartes  i: 
First,  because  I  do  not  clearly  know,  and  next  because  you  ha 
better  wait  till  you  can  ask  Shipley,  who  has  been  there.  Some 
thing  at  the  back  of  my  head  tells  me  that  we  maj  possibly  coic< 
to  see  a  good  deal  more  of  him.  It  would  be  with  my  good-will 
Not  a  word  to  anyone  if  you  take  my  meaning,  for  it  is  only  i 
dim  surmise.  I  like  the  man  much,  especially  when  I  can  gel 
him  (lisien gaged  from  our  mixed  visitors. 

Mixed  they  are  just  now  more  than  usual,  being  all  full  ol 
grievances  or  projects  of  their  own,  and  each  with  only  half  an 
ear  for  anything  else.  Minnie  bemoans,  as  aforesaid,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Clayshott  division,  while  Leagrave  congratolatef 
himself — meaning  a  little  to  include  the  world,  though  he  doe? 
not  say  so — ux)on  that  long-promised  monograph  on  Drake  bein: 
off  his  hands.  Now  he  wants  to  turn  to  something  literarv.  a 
lesser  light  of  the  seventeenth  century  for  choice.  It  is  ralli« 
embarrassing  for  jNlargaret  to  have  to  find  an  opinion  whetha 
Cowley  or  Henry  Slore  would  be  more  suitable.  It  is  useless  ii 
such  a  case  to  tell  our  excellent  Stephen  that  you  have  read  ven 
little  of  the  one  author  and  not  a  word  of  the  other.  He  onli 
goes  on  as  if  he  did  not  believe  you.  Harry,  who  is  our  Qsaa 
resource  on  these  occasions — having  a  military  and  official  bcalti 
of  looking  respectfully  intelligent  whenever  required — is  himsri 
engrossed  in  endeavouring  to  get  sent  to  Egypt.  lie  says  he  i: 
afraid  of  becoming  a  mere  pen-and-ink  soldier  if  he  does  not  gi 
back  to  seeing  the  stuff  his  work  is  made  of;  anyhow,  he  L 
pressing  for  something  that  will  take  him  to  the  front,  and, « 
his  superiors  are  well  pleased  with  him,  I  should  think  he  L 
likely  to  get  it.  A  fresh  parting  just  when  we  are  all  (com- 
l)aratively)  together  would  be  some  disappointment — but  we  han 
always  held  in  this  family  that  we  owe  ourselves  to  the  Qoecii 
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and  the  country,  and  if  the  best  work  Harry  can  do  for  the 
Queen  and  country  is  up  the  Nile,  we  must  not  say  a  word  that 
could  make  his  going  less  cheerful. 

Your  pet  minor  English  poets  seem  to  be  either  at  Tolcame 
or  (as  I  suspect)  carried  oflf  by  you  to  the  parts  of  the  North :  I 
have  not  found  them  here.  So  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  them 
just  now.  The  other  day  I  spoke  of  Leconte  de  Lisle's  handling 
of  proper  names;  one  of  his  best  performances  that  way  is  in 
*  Ija  Paix  des  Dieux,'  which  still  sleeps,  I  believe,  in  a  Revue  dea 
Deux  Mondea  ten  years  old.  The  spirit  of  man  calls  up  before 
him  all  the  gods  he  has  ever  worshipped : 

*  £t  rH6te  int^rieni  qni  parlait  de  la  sorte 
An  goufihre  oovert  des  dmes  et  des  temps  r6volas 
Evoqna  lentement,  dans  lem  majest6  morte, 
Les  apparitions  des  Dieux  qui  ne  sont  plus/ 

With  submission  to  the  judgment  of  native-bom  French 
ears,  I  know  nothing  in  modem  poetry  to  surpass  the  solemn 
cadence  of  these  last  two  lines — but  I  was  coming  to  the  pro- 
cession of  the  gods.  There  is  something  Miltonic  in  the  sequence 
of  strange  imposing  names,  with  just  enough  adjective  and  ex- 
planation to  colour  them.  Leconte  de  Lisle,  being  a  pagan  and 
a  Hellenist,  had  no  love  for  Semitic  deities,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  have  treated  them  civilly ;  this  is  how  he  marches  them  on : 

<  Et  tons  les  Baalim  des  nations  broaches : 
Le  Molok,  da  sang  fiais  de  I'enfance  abreav6, 
Halg^,  Qad,  et  Ph^gor,  etle  Seigneur  des  moucbes, 
Et  BUT  les  Kh6nmbim  le  sinistre  Iaby6.' 

He  goes  right  back  over  the  brilliant  philosophy  of  the  half- 
Greek  Alexandrians  and  the  expansive  moral  reform  of  the 
Prophets  to  the  savage  old  thnnder-god  who  came  down  from 
Sinai  to  war  with  Chemosh  and  Baal  and  overthrow  Dagon,  as 
they  tell  of  him  in  the  nigged  fragments  embedded  in  Judges  and 
Crenesis,  so  old  that  the  pious  post-exilic  editors  dared  not  smooth 
off  their  asperities ;  the  Lord  who  captained  his  own  battles,  and 
would  now  chastise  his  unruly  children,  now  argue  with  them  and 
jest  with  them,  like  a  modem  frontier  leader  managing  Afridis  in 
about  the  same  stage  of  tribal  education.  Modem  respectability 
has  forgotten  him,  and  made  nnto  itself  a  comfortable  benevolent 
monarch,  a  sort  of  chainnan  of  bank  directors,  author  of  the 
Economy  of  Natnre  and  other  valuable  works — a  lahvfrPigrvovf 
one  might  call  him  in  Fkabertian  language.  What  would  the 
tellers  of  those  wild  storieB  of  palace  treasons  and  feud  and  murder 
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in  the  Books  of  Kings  have  thought  of  a  peaceful  rustic 
gation  sitting  in  an  English  church  to  hear  them  drone( 
First  Lessons,  and  taking  them  in  a  hypnotised  fashion 
thing  which  must  somehow  be  edifying  to  znodem  read< 
i  it  is  in  the  Bible  ?    But  the  Hebrews  have  not  forgottei 

Lord  of  Hosts,  except  maybe  some  who  have  become  1 
parous.  Heine  had  not  when  he  put  those  lines  into  the  i 
an  unsavoury  Spanish  rabbi  combating  a  no  less  unsavoui 

*  Unser  Gott  ist  nicht  die  Liebe« 
Sohnabcln  ist  nicht  seine  Saohe, 
Denn  er  ist  eln  Donnergott 
Und  er  ist  ein  Gott  der  Bache. 

*  Unser  Gott,  der  ist  lebendig 
Und  in  seiner  Himmelshalla 
Existiret  er  dranf  los 
Dorch  die  Ewigkeiten  aUe.* 

Talk  of  Grerman  being  an  unmanageable  language 
writer  in  what  language  has  bettered  the  feat  of  achievinj 
poetical  eflfort  with  a  dry  abstract  word  like  existirefi  ? 
are  insular  in  prose  only  less  than  in  poetry,  and  in  po< 
less  than  in  theology.  And  in  the  fine  art«  ? — no,  that 
our  chance  of  salvation  seems  to  come  in.  But  I  begin  t 
unconsciously :  the  letting  out. of  waters  in  the  season  of 
loDg  deferred.  Old  Indians  ramble  about  Service  si 
young  friends  brutally  tell  me,  when  other  topics  fail  th 
l^robably  I  talk  nonsense.  Leagrave  would  stick  all  thi 
his  critical  pins  in  five  minutes.  Therefore  I  write  not 
grave,  but  to  a  sister  full  of  wisdom  and  toleration. 

Talking  of  pictures,  Margaret  will  be  painted — whei 
rich  and  you  will  catch  me  the  ideal  painter.  What  is  th 
a  Leonardo  in  the  Louvre?  She  does  not  set  up  to 
Mona  Lisa,  and  I  forget  the  looks  of  the  other  Iieonard< 
if  Leonardo's  handiwork  they  be :  there  are  not  too  many  i 
in  the  world. 

Your  loving  brother, 

TOLC 

XXVIIlA. 

(Postcard) 

Glad  to  hear  you  are  well  settled  in  the  North,  bi 
presume  on  the  climate.    Neither  you  nor  L.  find  it  too 
I  hope.    Is  it  not  liable  to  sudden  changes  ?    All  well  he 
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It  is  an  old  and  sensible  saying,  Popidua  vult  decipi  et  dedpiatur. 
Wherever  there  is  a  public  eager  for  a  new  sensation,  and  credu- 
lously keen  to  have  it  spiced  by  the  assurance  that  in  this  case 
*  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,'  there  will  never  be  a  lack  of  ad- 
venturers ready  to  oblige.  Nowadays,  of  course,  we  are  all  so 
much  wiser  than  our  ancestors  that  we  can  easily  detect  the  most 
impudent  and  best  advertised  of  impostors.  Yet  history  repeats 
itself,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  some  odd  features 
of  a  fraud  which  set  the  reading  world  agape  nearly  two  centuries 
ago,  if  only  in  view  of  the  possibility  that  they  may  one  day  find 
a  parallel. 

George  Psalmanazar,  whose  firaudulent  account  of  himself  as  a 
native  of  Formosa  made  him  a  temporary  lion  in  the  '  teacup 
times,'  was  bom  about  1680  in  the  South  of  France.  For  the  de- 
tails of  his  early  life  we  have  only  his  own  Memoirs,  which  may 
seem  a  poor  authority  for  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  audacious 
impostors  on  record.  Yet  the  evidently  genuine  nature  of  his 
repentance,  and  the  earnest  piety  (for  which  Johnson  so  strongly 
vouched)  of  his  later  life,  incline  us  to  believe  that  the  Memoirs 
are  as  far  trustworthy  as  can  be  any  account  which  a  man  of  fifty 
writes  of  his  early  years.  Johnson  told  Mrs.  Piozzi  that  Psalma- 
nazar was  the  best  man  he  had  ever  known,  that  his  '  piety,  peni- 
tence, and  virtue  exceeded  almost  what  we  read  as  wonderful  even 
in  the  Uves  of  the  saints.'  When  asked  if  he  ever  mentioned 
Formosa  to  Psalmanazar,  Johnson  said  '  he  was  afraid  to  mention 
even  China.'  Johnson  was  a  pretty  good  judge  of  men,  and 
l^salmanazar's  latter  sincerity  may  be  taken  as  proved. 

Psalmanazar,  who  persistently  concealed  his  real  name  and 
birthplace,  was  the  victim  of  conjoint  vanity,  imagination,  and 
lack  of  early  discipline.  *  My  father,'  he  tells  us,  ^  was  of  an 
ancient  but  decayed  fiEunily,  and  bad  been  obliged  to  leave  my 
mother  before  I  was  five  years  old,  and  to  live  near  500  miles  from 
her,  whilst  she  was  left  to  live  and  breed  me  up  upon  her  small 
•  •  •  his  misfortanes  having  put  it  quite  out  of  his  power 
» anything.'  Psalmanazar's  schoolmaster,  a  Franciscan 
^he  ]ad*8  qnick  genius  for  languages  and  retentive 
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memory,  and  did  much  to  intensify  that  bias  to  self-c 
vanity  which  proved  his  ruin.  He  never  knew  whai 
receive  a  blow  or  a  cross  word.  Properly  taught,  he  1 
might  have  been  a  great  scholar.  But  poverty  put  a 
out  of  the  question,  and  he  went  to  Avignon  to  live  l 
He  was  tutor  in  several  families,  notably  in  one  where  ( 
of  the  house,  with  a  heavy,  wine-loving  husband,  fl 
vanity  by  making  love  to  him.  He  flattered  his  own 
Joseph,  and  was  dismissed.  By  this  time  he  had  coi 
idea  of  explaining  his  shabbiness  and  lack  of  place  on  t 
martyrdom  for  his  Church — 'clothing  myself  with 
merit  for  want  of  a  great  one.'  He  travelled  on  fo 
most  of  Western  Europe,  passing  himself  off  as  an  Irish 
student  on  pilgrimage  to  Eome.  *  This  absurd  and  fals 
he  says,  *  cost  me  many  a  shameful  lie  to  make  it  pass 
especially  as  often  as  I  met  with  any  person  who  had  ai 
knowledge  of  Irish  affairs,  to  which  I  was  an  utte: 
It  is  characteristic  that  he  kept  his  own  name,  whic 
thing  of  Irish  or  English,'  because  it  *  had  something  o 
it.'  No  doubt,  if  it  had  not,  he  would  have  cheerfi 
himself  Geraldine  or  Montmorenci.  He  visited  his 
*  expatiated  much  on  the  advantages  he  had  gained  by 
and  recommended  his  hopeful  son  to  continue  in  that  c 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Psalmanazar  became  for  a  time  waiter 
and  gambling-hell,  when  he  *  saw  the  beau  inonde  in  £ 
ordinary  splendour '  that,  Uke  Mr.  Chucks,  he  determii 
must  be  a  gentleman. 

The   first   step   in  this  direction  was  to  abandon 
studentship,  which  was  low,  and  to  become  something 
tinguished.     He   decided  to  be  a  Japanese,   having 
Jesuits  speak  highly  of  that  nation.     *I  was  rash   e 
says,  *  to  think  that  what  I  wanted  of  a  right  knowledg 
I  might  make  up  by  the  strength  of  a  pregnant  in^ 
which  I  flattered  myself  I  might  succeed  the   more 
supposed  they  were  so  little  known  by  the  generality  of 
that  they  were  only  looked  upon  in  the  lump  to  be  An 
them  in  almost  every  respect.'     With  a  fertiUty  that  w 
adays  lead  to  success  at  the  circulating  libraries,  he  pre 
excogitate  a  new  language,  religion,  society,  and    cal 
which  the  questions  of  the  curious  forced  him  to  be  alws 
new  details. 
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The  Japanese  game,  however,  brought  in  more  sympathy  than 
cash,  and  again  Psalmanazar  was  at  a  very  low  ebb,  in  spite  of  his 
interesting  paganism,  his  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon,  his  diet 
of  raw  flesh,  roots  and  herbs,  and  his  assertion  that  it  was  no  sin, 
though  it  might  be  a  little  unmannerly,  to  eat  human  flesh.  At 
this  '  psychological  moment '  he  fell  in  with  one  Junes,  chaplain  of 
a  Scottish  regiment  stationed  at  Sluys.  Innes,  who  was  as  shrewd 
as  he  was  dishonest,  saw  all  the  capital  that  might  be  made  out 
of  a  Japanese  convert.  He  easily  made  friends  with  the  lad,  who 
seems  to  have  been  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning.  It  was 
certainly  Junes  who  pointed  out  the  full  advantages  that  might 
be  derived  from  a  judicious  exploitation  of  the  Formosan  impos- 
ture, as  it  had  now  become  :  so  Psalmanazar  says,  and  from  what 
else  we  know  of  Junes  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

One  of  the  most  curious  details  in  Psalmanazar's  Memoirs  is 
the  description  of  the  way  in  which  Innes  detected  him.  This 
Scots  chaplain  had  the  inherent  scepticism  of  his  nation,  and  he 
seems  to  have  seen  through  the  Oriental  disguise  from  the  first. 
To  make  sure,  he  devised  a  plan  which  may  be  commended  to  the 
notice  of  all  who  may  ever  be  in  need  of  testing  any  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  acquainted  with  a  language  which  nobody  else  knows. 
No  doubt  philologers  have  nicer  tests ;  but  in  spite  of  Dr.  Skeat, 
we  are  not  all  philologers  yet,  and  this  plan  has  the  beauty  of 
simplicity.  Psalmanazar  had,  at  an  early  stage  of  his  Formosan 
career,  seen  the  necessity  of  providing  himself  with  a  new 
language,  and  he  had  actually  'excogitated'  an  alphabet,  and 
learnt  to  write  it,  from  right  to  left,  with  some  facility.  For  the 
rest  of  the  Formosan  tongue  he  trusted  to  his  very  lively  imagi- 
nation. This  was  quite  sufficient  to  impose  on  all  the  people  to 
whom  he  had  thus  far  exhibited  his  accomplishment,  who  held 
that  a  speech  so  unlike  anything  they  knew  must  be  genuine. 
Innes  asked  him  to  translate  a  passage  of  Cicero  into  Formosan, 
which  he  readily  did.  The  chaplain  laid  away  the  sheet  of 
gibberish  as  a  treasure;  but  some  time  afterwards  he  suddenly 
asked  Psalmanazar  to  translate  the  same  passage  again.  There 
was  no  way  to  refuse ;  and  the  young  impostor  sat  down  to  his 
task  with  a  sense  of  coming  calamity.  Even  his  retentive 
memory  could  not  recall  the  unmeaning  words  which  he  had 
produced  before,  and  the  second  version  differed  by  at  least  50 
per  cent,  from  the  firsts  On  oomparing  the  two,  the  fraud  was 
plain.    '  Innet  assumed  •  solemn  air,  and  Psalmanasar  was  on  the 
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point  of  throwing  himself  on  his  mercy,  but  Innes  did 
unmask  the  impostor ;  he  was  rather  desirous  of  fittix 
closer  to  his  face.  Psalmanazar,  in  his  hard  trial, 
evidence  of  uncommon  feu^ility,  combined  with  a  singnl 
Innes  cleared  his  brow,  smiled  with  a  friendly  lool 
hinted  in  a  distant  manner  that  he  ought  to  be  a 
better  provided  for  the  future.' 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Psalmanaz 
simplest  way  out  of  the  language  difficulty  would  hav 
adopted  by  Hhe  late  Dauphin/  with  whom  Hackle 
made  acquaintance  on  the  Mississippi.  *  I  found  Jii 
trying  to  get  him  to  talk  French/  says  that  immortal 
he  could  hear  what  it  was  like ;  but  he  said  he  had  I 
country  so  long,  and  had  so  much  trouble,  he'd  forgot 

Having  once  come  to  an  understanding  with  his  co: 
lost  no  time  in  pulling  the  proper  strings,  and  in  1 7( 
nzar  was  introduced  to  English  society  under  the  auq 
Bishop  of  London,  who  welcomed  him  as  a  brand  save 
burning.  Psalmanazar's  conversion,  which  was  one  of  t 
amples  of  what  Chinese  call '  rice  Christianity,'  was  muc] 
as  a  great  honour  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  a 
element  thus  complicated  the  discussion  of  his  clain: 
time  of  day  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  exactly  to  what  extc 
nazar  had  accomplices,  though  there  is  much  reason  to 
Lintot,  who  gave  him  only  twenty- two  guineas  for  twc 
his  *  Description  of  Formosa,'  the  translator  Oswald  (w 
dog  at  I^atin ')  and  others  must  at  least  have  guessed  t] 
of  the  case.  Psalmanazar  expressly  says  that,  though  1 
his  fraud  to  all  his  friends  in  1728,  and  did  what  I 
acknowledge  it  thereafter  in  geographical  publicatio 
restrained  from  publishing  the  full  confession  till  afte: 
by  consideration  for  *  a  few  persons  who  for  private  em 
vantage  of  his  youthful  vanity  to  encourage  him '  in 
ture.  But  it  is  too  late  to  stir  this  muddy  water.  It 
to  add  that  Psalmanazar  was  at  first  the  lion  of  the  i 
found  I  needed  not  to  be  very  solicitous  to  blow  my  ow 
he  says,  *when  the  common  cry  and  the  public  pa 
beyond  my  expectation  for  me/  Only  by  slow  degr 
come  to  be  disbelieved.  As  late  as  1716  he  received  a  s 
of  201.  or  SOL  a  year  for  his  services  to  the  Church  o 
He  became  a  diligent  bookseller's  hack,  was  convertec 
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Serious  Call,'  and  did  ■what  be  could  to  undo  a  fraud  on  geo- 
raphers  that  was  still  effective  as  late  as  1808,  One  has  men- 
joned  Johnson's  teBtimony  to  his  latter  virtues:  it  would  seem 
lat  his  reputation  for  veratity  was  still  not  wholly  disturbed 
(hen  his  posthumous  Memoirs  came  to  shatter  it,  from  the  re- 
irk  in  'Humphry  Clinker'  that  'Paatmanazar,  after  having 
drudged  half  a  century  in  the  literary  mill,  in  all  the  aimplicity 
and  abstinence  of  an  Asiatic,  subsists  upon  the  charity  of  a  few 
booksellers,  just  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  the  parish.'  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  young  Psalmanazar  was  one  of  the  most 
brazen  of  literary  impostors.  It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  he  is 
remembered  not  by  his  respectable  labours  on  the  ■  Universal  His- 
tory '  but  for  '  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  an  ingenious  imposture, 
which  is  worth  preservation." 

One  or  two  passages  of  the  '  Description  of  Formosa,'  which 
Psalmanazar  published  in  1704,  may  be  quoted,  to  show  the 
modern  reader  what  kind  of  stuff  went  down  as  a  traveller's  tale 
in  the  days  of  Swift  and  Addison.  Both  these  names  are  connected 
with  Psalmanazar's  account  of  the  cannibal  tastes  of  his  country- 
men. In  the  'Spectator'  for  March  ]6,  1711,  is  to  be  read  the 
following  advertisement : 

'  On  the  first  of  April  will  be  performed  at  the  play-bouae  in 
the  Iliiifmnrket,  an  opera  called  The  Cruelly  of  Atreus. 

'N.B. — The  Scene,  wherein  Thyal^  eats  his  own  Children,  is 
to  be  performed  by  the  famous  Mr.  Pealmanazar,  lately  arrived 
from  Formosa :  the  whole  Supper  being  set  to  Kettledrums.' 

It  is  odd  to  note  that  this  witticism  was  expunged  from  the 
reprint  of  the  'Spectator'  in  1712,  whether  because  Psalmanazar 
still  had  an  influential  following  or  because  its  taste  was  not  quite 
to  Addison's  fastidious  mind :  Steele  probably  wrote  it.  Xearly 
twenty  years  later  .Swift  used  '  the  famous  Psalmanazar's '  name  to 
support  his  wonderful  '  Modest  Proposal,'  which  is  perhaps  that 
dubious  gentleman's  best  title  to  immortality,  Eeaders  may  be 
glad  to  see  the  story  to  which  Swift  referred  : 

'  I  remember,  about  ten  Years  ago,  a  tall,  well-complesioned, 
pretty  fat  Virgin,  about  nineteen  Years  of  Age,  and  Tire-woman 
to  the  Queen,  was  found  guilty  of  High  Treason  for  designing  to 
poison  the  King ;  and  accordingly  she  was  condemn 'd  to  suffer 
the  most  cruel  Death  that  could  be  invented,  and  her  Sentence 
was  to  be  nailed  to  a  Cross,  there  to  be  fed  and  kept  alive  as  long 
"ble ;  the  Sentence  was  put  in  execution ;  when  she  fainted 
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with  the  cruel  Torment,  the  Hang-man  gave  her  Stron 
&c.,  to  revive  her;  the  sixth  Day  she  died  ;  Her  Long 
Youth,  and  good  Constitution  made  her  Flesh  so  tendei 
and  valuable  that  the  Executioner  sold  it  for  above  eij 
for  there  was  such  thronging  to  this  inhuman  Market 
of  Great  Fashion  thought  themselves  fortunate  if  they 
chase  a  i)ound  or  two  of  it/ 

The  Formosans,  it  appears,  only  ate  criminals  and  ] 
war.     If  they  were  cannibals,  it  could  not  be  from  wai 
flesh  than  human,  as  ha?  been  urged  in  excuse  of  the 
Islanders.     The  fauna  of  Formosa,  according  to  Psalmi 
extensive  and   peculiar.     It   contained,  in    the    first 
animals  that  breed  in  England  (!)  :  *  next,  Elephants,  k 
lovely  picture  is  given  with  the  mahout   seated  on 
*  Khinocerots,'  Camel?,  and  Sea-Horses,  *  all  which  are 
very  useful.'     Then   the  Formosans   had   Lyons,  Boai 
Jjcopards,  Apes,  Tygers,  Wild  Bulls.     Still  something 
from  this  menagerie ;  *  they  know  nothing  of  Drao-ons 
l^nicoms,  only  they  have  a  Fish  that  has  one  Horn. 
never  saw  any  Griphons,  which  they  believe  to  be  rati 
of  the  brain  than  real  Creatures.*     The  Formosan,  in  fi 
pated  I^wis  Carroll  in  placing  the  Griphon  on  a  pa 
ilock-Turtle. 

More  interesting  than  the  details  of  the  Formosan  f 
ever,  is  the  character  of  its  perpetrator.  For  the  stu 
we  have  pretty  full  materials  in  the  various  records  of  1 
persuasion. 

During  the  time  of  his  popularity,  Psalmanazar  8b< 
self  to  be  possessed  of  a  remarkable  gift  of  silencing  h 
criticri.  The  futility  of  his  pretensions  must  have  beei 
from  his  features  to  any  one  who  had  ever  been  in  China 
and  to  most  sensible  persons  on  a  pi'ioH  groundj?  of  \ 
Hardly  any  of  the  few  Orientalists  of  the  time  took  him  ser 
he  outfaced  his  assailants  for  some  years  by  dint  of  sheer  i 
and  a  brazen  forehead.  In  a  contest  of  which  the  public  is  ji 
an  imi)ostor  is  almost  sure  to  have  the  better  of  a  scient 
for  the  moment ;  he  is  restrained  by  no  considerations  g 
decency  from  using  every  argument  or  appeal  which 
whereas  the  man  of  science  guards  himself  so  caief 
asserting  more  than  he  can  prove,  that  his  hands  are 
rhetoric  carries  it  against  evidence,  when  the  jurj  is  j 
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intelligent  public.     The  only  consolation  of  the  man  of  science  is 
that  in  the  end  truth  usually  prevails. 

Psalmanazar's  interview  with  Halley  affords  a  good  example  of 
this.  Halley,  who  was  the  greatest  astronomer  of  his  time,  easily 
exposed  the  imposture  by  a  few  questions  about  the  familiar 
meteorological  phenomena  of  a  tropical  land.  Psalmanazar's 
answers  showed  that  he  had  no  conception  that  these  differed  from 
our  own.  In  the  British  Museum  copy  of  the  second  edition  of 
Psalmanazar's  *  Formosa/  there  is  the  following  manuscript  note, 
which  shows  that  the  more  intelligent  were  satisfied  by  Halley's 
account  of  his  interview  : — 

^  This  book  contains  in  many  particulars  the  most  ingenious 
imposture  on  the  Publick,  but  the  whole  was  detected  and  the 
Author  brought  to  Shame  by  a  very  few  questions  put  to  him  by 
the  very  ingenious  late  Dr.  Halley,  who  inquired  concerning  the 
duration  of  the  Twilight,  and  how  long  the  Sun  shone  down  the 
Chimneys  every  year  in  Formosa.  His  Philosophy  here  failing 
him,  he  was  detected  never  to  have  been  in  the  Island.' 

As  Halley  died  in  1742,  this  must  have  been  written  at  least 
forty  years  after  the  event,  which  accounts  for  its  author's  error  in 
fact.  '  Brought  to  Shame  ? '  not  a  bit  of  it !  Psalmanazar  was 
not  abashed,  nor  was  his  natural  force  of  deception  abated.  In 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition  aforesaid,  he  announced  that  the 
booksellers  wished  him  to  answer  '  the  unmerciful  Critics,'  but  for 
his  part  he  could  say,  *  I  am  so  secure  in  my  Integrity,  that  the 
little  Cavils  of  these  disingenuous  and  unhospitable  Men  do  not 
move  me.'  One  seems  to  have  heard  something  like  this  even 
more  recently.  Among  the  critics  to  be  answered  Halley  was  not 
to  be  omitted;  it  is  really  delightful  to  .observe  how  skilfully  and 
lightly  Psalmanazar  wriggles  out  of  what  he  could  not  but  feel  to 
be  a  damaging  position.     Tina  is  his  version  of  the  interview : — 

*  'Tis  about  a  year  since  I  had  the  honour  to  meet  Captain 
Halley  with  some  other  gentlemen  at  a  Tavern ;  they  ask'd  me 
the  usual  questions  about  my  Country,  and  I  returned  satisfiwjtory 
answers.  At  last  says  the  Captain,  Doth  not  the  Sun  shine  down 
the  Chimnies  in  Formosa  ?  I  answer'd  negatively ;  at  which  they 
were  surprised,  for  most  Geographers  place  our  Island  under  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer;  but  I  went  on,  telling  them  that  granting 
Formosa  was  directly  under  the  Line,  it  was  impossible  the  Sun 
should  shine  down  the  Chinmies,  for  they  do  not  stand  perpendi- 
cular, but  the  Smoak  is  carried  through  the  walls  of  the  House  by 
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t-rooked  pipes,  and  their  ends  are  turned  directly  npw 
better  to  convey  it  into  the  air.  Praj,  Sit  (says  the 
when  you  stand  upright  in  the  hott«Bt  veather,  hoi 
shadow  ?  I  reply'd  very  short,  insomuch  that  it  can 
discerned.  The  last  qaestion  was.  How  mnch  twilight 
in  Formosa?  At  first  I  did  not  understand  his  mean 
when  he  could  explain  himself,  I  reply'd  that  I  had  ne 
any  observations  about  it.  .  .  .  This  is  the  whole  of  on 
ence,  though  some  People  are  pless'd  to  invent  a  great  di 

In  his  Memoirs  Psalmanazar  tells  us,  with  some  appr 
chuckle,  that  serious  people  thought  all  the  better  of  hi: 
objec-lions  of  llalley,  Mead,  and  Woodward,  because  th 
learned  gentlemen  '  were  known  to  be  no  great  admire 
Christian  religion,  to  which  my  patrons  thought  I  had 
ample  a  testimony.' 

P.^almaiiazar'sattttude  towards  other  objections, and  t 
rair^cd  fhem,  shows  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  i 
most  confident  assertion  when  it  is  not  backed  by  impa 
roboralion.  Some  of  his  ftrjumenta  ad  homines  are 
hapjiily,  the  public  taste  of  to-day  would  not  encoura 
impudent  raillery,'  as  Mr.  Lee  ohsen'es,  '  he  sacceeded  ii 
the  laugh  against  sceptics,'  Bishop  Gilbert  Burnet  wl; 
broad  in  the  back  as  in  his  theology,  had  a  painful  extx 
this  in  the  grave  presence  of  the  Itoyal  Society.  He 
i^oinc  defini  te  proof  that  IValniannzar,  who  looked  80  like  a  I 
had  been  born  in  Formosa ;  that  astute  young  man  retoi 
if  Ilurnct  were  in  Formo-^a,  he  would  find  at  lea^t  as  m 
culty  in  proving  himself  an  Kngliiihman.  *  You  say  yo 
Kngli.slimau.'  tbe  Formosan  would  observe  ;  *  you  look 
Dutchman  a>f  any  that  ever  traded  to  Formosa.'  On 
liisihop  of  Salisbury,  who  was  somewhat  sensitive  on  th( 
his  i)ersonal  appearance,  subsided.  There  ia  unfortui 
reference  to  tbe  incident  in  Kumet's  'History  of  Ilis  Own 

IVrbaps  audacity  could  go  no  farther  than  in  I'aali 
treatment  of  the  real  Simon  Pure,  one  Father  Four 
lioinan  Catholic  missionary  who  had  spent  many  yenr^  i 
and  happened  to  be  in  London  at  the  time  of  Psali 
'boom.'  Tiiis  reverend  gentleman  was  invited  by  tl 
Society  to  hold  a  discussion  with  the  pretended  FormosBi 
presence.  The  result  reminds  one  of  the  well-known 
story  of  the  two  Ught-hearted  young  men  who  wer«  ii 
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neet  a  traveller  from  China,  also  the  lion  of  the  season,  and 
mtirely  disconcerted  him  and  reduced  him  to  silence  by  chatter- 
ng  away  to  each  other  in  a  gibberish  which  they  called  Chinese, 
Dut  which  he  was  wholly  unable  to  comprehend,  so  that  he  lost 
lis  credit  with  the  whole  company.  In  the  same  way  Psalman- 
izar  out-faced  and  out-talked  the  poor  missionary,  who  *  made  no 
manner  of  reply,  only  unreasonably  and  obstinately  persisted  in 
vffirming  what  he  before  had  said.'  Psalmanazar  declared  that  his 
intagonist  *  endeavoured  by  impertinent  Shifts  to  excuse  himself,' 
lehich  reminds  one  of  Satan  rebuking  sin.  A  week  later  the  two 
iravellers  met  again  at  a  dinner-party  at  Sir  Hans  Sloane's,  when 
["•^atber  Fountenay  had  not  '  the  Assurance  to  say  anything  more 
o  me,'  nor  *  the  Face  to  raise  any  objections.'  The  cream  of  the 
est  is  to  be  found  in  the  seriousness  with  which  Psalmanazar 
aments  that  a  missionary  should  debase  his  sacred  oflBce  with 
uch  a  pack  of  lies.  In  the  preface  to  his  work  on  Formosa  he 
ftjs  of  Father  Fountenay :  *  This  Man  is  now  in  London,  and 
.  .  endeavours  by  all  means  imaginable  to  destroy  my  credit, 
ls  I  am  daily  informed  by  many  Gentlemen ;  to  whom  I  only 
eply'd,'  Psalmanazar  goes  on,  *  Let  him  alone,  I  am  little 
joncern'd  at  what  such  a  suspicious  Person  says  against 
ne.'  Then  he  takes  a  higher  ground,  and  adds,  *  I  am  well 
informed  he  takes  a  great  deal  of  freedom  in  aspersing  me ;  but  I 
jhall  return  him  no  other  answer  than  .  .  .  Mentitur  impuderi' 
iissime.  But  sure  'tis  much  more  becoming  a  Man  of  Probity  to 
speak  openly  and  Face  to  Face  than  thus  clandestinely  to  back- 
bite and  calumniate.' 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  modern  reader  will  take  more 
pleasure  in  Psalmanazar's  prefistces  and  answers  to  objections  than 
in  his  baseless  and  rather  dull  tissue  of  stories  about  Formosa. 
The  permanent  interest  of  an  imposture  is  rather  in  the  mental 
Dperations  of  its  framer  than  in  their  result.  The  further  study 
o{  Psalmanazar's  defence  of  himself  is  certainly  calculated  to 
encourage  judicious  scepticism  with  regard  to  travellers'  tales  that 
are  suddenly  sprung  upon  an  unprepared  world.  One  finds  an 
ingenuity  in  the  appeal  to  the  average  man,  an  audacity  in  the 
calm  assumption  of  sole  tmstworthiness  among  a  set  of  experts 
and  liars,  that  quite  explain  the  ease  and  completeness  with 
which  Psalmanazar's  absurd  story  imposed  itself  for  years  on 
almost  the  whole  reading  world.  He  struck  the  key-note  ot 
success  when  he  put  forward  the  two  arguments  dear  to  all 
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impostors,  that  if  the  tale  were  mana&ctared  it  wonld 
cr^ible,  tmth  beiog  proverbially  stranger  than  fiction 
it  was  easier  to  believe  that  the  Btory  vas  troe  than  thai 
aod  uolettered  a  person  had  invented  it. 

'  I  disagree,'  said  Fsahnanazar  in  effect,  '  with  t 
writers  who  have  described  Fonnosa.  But  if  I  were  an 
it  is  obvious  that  I  sboold  have  been  carefbl  to  agree  ^ 
and  only  to  invent  where  they  were  silent.  Why  sbonid 
case  by  each  disagreement  ir  I  irete  not  relating  the  trti 

This  is  a  beaatifiil  argnment,  which  it  is  really  not 
to  meet,  especially  when  it  is  accompanied  bj  an  aii 
superiority  to  earlier  travellers.  '  But  whether  these 
Story  Tellers  above  mentioned  vend  their  Legends  oat  o 
or  for  want  of  a  true  knowledge  of  ^Matter  of  Fact 
Business  now  to  inquire.' 

Either  Pfalmanazar  or  *  the  Booksellers,'  however 
something  a  little  mora  categorical  was  needed  to  ss 
large  class  of  readers  who  are  perturbed  hy  any  objecti 
the  reigning  sensational  &vourite  does  not  answer  bat 
one  kind  of  answer  is  as  good  as  another,  'and  often  adi 
It  would  pay  any  one  who  had  a  similar  nndertakini;  ii 
study  the  elegant  and  light-hearted  way  in  which  Pa 
deals  with  his  critics  in  his  second  edition.  He  clears  tl 
for  his  esplanationa  in  the  text  of  many  things  that  had 
his  admirers  by  allowing  that  hia  6rBt  edition  had  *  wani 
curious  and  valuable  things  which  long  thinking,  and  th 
of  (juestions  since  asked  me,  have  at  last  brought  fresh 
memory.  ...  I  acknowledge,'  he  airily  added  ■  that 
treacherous  memory,  and  should  have  forgotten  manv  ll 
I  not  been  daily  question'd  about  them,  but  now  these 
interrogations  have  so  deeply  imjiriDted  them  upon  mv  i 
tliey  can  never  be  blotted  out.'  One  instance  of  thme 
will  be  enough.  He  had  committed  himself  to  theetatei 
the  Formosans  annually  sacrificed  18,000  male  infants  a 
at  once  shown  that  this  was  as  incredible  a  figure  as  th 
virgins  of  St.  I'rsula,  '  There  was  one  maxim  I  could 
persuaded  to  depart  from,'  Psalmanazar  tells  us  in  hi?  « 
'viz.,  that  whatever  I  had  once  affirmed  in  conversation 
to  ever  so  few  people,  and  though  ever  so  improbable 
absurd,  should  never  be  amended  or  contradicted  in  the  n, 
So  be  stnck  to  his  guns,  bat  he  had  to  offer  tax  explA 
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econd  edition,  and  it  was  highly  ingenious.  Eighteen  thousand, 
:ie  said,  was  the  legal  number  of  the  annual  sacrifice :  as  a  matter 
.)f  fact,  the  priests  winked  at  omissions,  and  a  very  moderate  bribe 
:^ould  always  save  a  baby  from  the  sacrificial  fires. 

Other  objections  were  disposed  of  in  the  most  oflf-hand  manner. 
£f  gold  were  so  plentiful  in  Formosa  as  the  story  alleged,  the 
critics  asked,  why  had  this  young  Formosan  nobleman  arrived 
penniless  and  ragged  in  Europe  ?  He  answered  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  value  gold  had  in  Europe.  He  was  told  that  the 
ships  he  described  were  not  seaworthy,  and  that  his  account  of 
Formosan  navigation  was  absurd :  he  left  it  to  the  mathematicians 
to  settle,  and  remarked  that  he  was  no  sailor  himself,  and  his 
countrymen  *  may  guide  themselves  by  other  observations  that  I 
am  ignorant  of.'  When  geographical  questions  are  hard  to  answer, 
our  friend  skips  lightly  away  with  the  remark  that  he  is  *  not 
skilled  in  Longitudes  and  Latitudes.'  What  could  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  artless  Formosan  ?  Finally,  he 
rises  to  a  pitch  of  moral  indignation,  and  asks  any  candid  man  to 
tell  him '  whether  these  objectors  are  not  Egyptian  Task-masters  ? ' 
And  the  conclusion,  which  no  doubt  struck  his  admirers  as  a 
masterly  piece  of  satire,  is,  '  If  any  one  will  absolutely  deny  it,  the 
best  advice  I  can  give  him  is  to  go  to  Formosa  and,  if  he  can, 
confute  me.'  *  Who  deniges  of  it,  Betsey  Prig  ?'  the  Mrs.  Gamps 
of  the  time  might  well  ask.  And  that,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
satisfactory  w'ay  in  which  to  answer  a  Psalmanazar. 

W.  E.  Garrett  Fisher. 
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Mr.  George  George,  house-surgeon  at  the  Brantham-by-the* 
Sea  cottage  hospital,  had  acquitted  himself  with  impunity  of  a 
traditionally  fatal  enterprise :  he  had  drawn  with  his  Ups  the 
poison  from  a  clogged  tube  in  a  case  of  diphtheria,  and  hil 
suffered  no  ill  effects  as  a  consequence.  This  was  to  stand 
remarkable,  not  for  the  act — which  had  infinite  noble  precedent— 
but  for  its  sequel ;  yet,  three  days  after  the  event,  the  young 
doctor  would  recall  his  deed  with  Uttle  else  than  a  warmth  d 
professional  pride  as  over  the  successful  conduct  of  a  *  case.' 

By  then,  it  is  true,  he  had  some  engrossing  personal  matters  to 
occupy  that  much  of  the  attention  he  could  spare  from  his  patients 
—-matters  that  were  to  reach  their  curious  culminating  point, 
during  the  course  of  this  third  day,  in  a  contretemps  that  would 
appear  to  have  been  designed  of  Providence  for  the  express 
acknowledgment  of  merit.  Introductorily  and  essentially  to  the 
context,  it  may  be  premised  that  George  George  was  young ;  ihit 
he  was  without  money  or  substantial  interest ;  that  he  had  all 
the  world  to  win. 

His  present  post — his  first — was  just  sufiSciently  remunerative 
to  enable  him  to  live  unharassed  of  creditors.  He  had  been 
fortunate  in  procuring  it  through  the  recommendation  of  a  great- 
uncle,  who  was  also  an  inhabitant  of  Brantham  and  a  trustee  to 
the  estates  of  the  hospital  itself;  and  under  the  aegis  of  this 
worthy  the  house-surgeon  had  already  passed  the  first  half  of  his 
year  of  office,  when  suddenly  his  patron  and  relative  died. 

Now  this,  doubtless,  was  a  matter  for  all  decent  regret ;  and  it 
shall  be  said  that  the  deceased's  grand-nephew  was  aflfecting  no 
more  than  he  felt  (and  that  was  honest  measure,  for  he  had  had 
a  liking  for  the  old  gentleman),  when  he  was  informed,  to  his 
utter  astonishment,  that  his  uncle  had  left  him  by  will  everything 
of  which  he  had  died  possessed. 

The  shock  was  as  genially  stunning  as  is  unexpected  applause 
to  an  incipient  orator,  the  reaction  as  depressing  as  might  be  the 
discovery  on  the  part  of  such  orator  that  he  had  been  cried  up 
ironically.      For,  so  it  appeared,  George  George  had  been  be- 

*  Copyright,  1898,  by  Bernard  E.  J.  Capes,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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queathed,   in   all   inspiring   phraseology,  a   heritage  of — empti- 
ness. 

How  this  was  so  became  at  once  apparent.  The  departed 
trustee  had  been  a  Government  pensioner.  His  income  died  with 
him.  While  he  lived,  this  had  either  sufficed  simply  for  his 
wants,  or  else  he  had  been — and  such  was  his  reputation — a 
deplorable  skinflint.  Eesults,  however,  would  not  appear  to 
substantiate  the  latter  charge.  No  securities,  no  dividend  war- 
rants, no  personal  estate  or  hoarded  capital,  were  disinterred  from 
chest  or  bureau  after  the  most  uncommon  investigation.  His 
pension,  it  appeared,  had  rounded  off  at  either  end  the  testator's 
financial  position ;  and  the  disappointed  legatee  had  at  last  to 
face  his  disillusionment  and  accept  his  inheritance  for  what  it  was 
worth.  This  was  little  enough  in  all  conscience — a  trifle  of 
money  at  the  bank,  the  almost  moribund  leasehold  of  a  house  in 
Bridge  Street,  and  the  furniture  and  personal  effects  (all  of 
indifferent  value)  therein  contained.  The  unhappy  doctor's 
momentary  dreams  of  being  able  to  realise  his  best  ambition  by 
purchasing  a  practice  at  the  termination  of  his  year  of  office  were 
dissolved  into  thin  air. 

Now,  it  was  no  good  starting  a  grievance  against  Fate  because 
his  holiday  mood  had  received  a  drenching,  so  to  speak.  It  was 
not  like  him,  moreover,  to  do  so.  He  simply  made  the  best  of  a 
disappointing  job,  and  straightway  put  up  to  auction  the  whole 
of  the  household  effects  (which,  in  view  of  the  near  expiration 
of  the  lease,  could  be  of  no  earthly  use  to  him),  with  the  object 
of  converting  them  into  at  least  an  inconsiderable  nucleus  of 
capital. 

Even  here,  however,  disenchantment  seemed  to  wait  upon 
him.  The  day  of  the  sale — conducted  on  the  premises  by  Bull 
and  Hacker — was  chill  and  swampy ;  the  attendance  was  poor, 
the  bidding  spiritless  and  inefficient. 

The  doctor — as  before  introduced,  with  the  modest  memory  of 
his  deed  of  heroism  overclouded  by  present  preoccupation — looked 
in  during  the  course  of  the  afternoon  to  see  how  matters  were 
progressing.  As  to  that  he  was  seized  at  once  with  a  discom- 
fortable  conviction.  The  lots  were  being  knocked  down  with  as 
cheap  a  jocularity  as  if  they  were  skittles  in  an  alley.  Several 
while  he  waited  were  sold  for  an  *  old  song,'  and  it  was  the  barb 
in  the  sting  to  him,  as  always  to  the  uninitiated,  to  observe  in 
each  that  incongraoos  association  of  objects,  presumably  much 
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better  offered  apart,  that  it  is  the  irreverent  ham* 
auctioneers  to  exhibit  in  their  tabulating  of  the  honsehold 

Item  :  a  coal  scuttle,  a  scent-fountain,  two  clothes-hors 
sundries  (the  latter  inclusive,  apparently,  of  a  charwomai 
net  and  a  framed  photograph  of  somebody's  annt  in  a  cri 
standing  by  an  Ionic  pedestal) — six  ehillings.  Item :  i 
washstand,  three  dish  covers,  and  a  pnrdonium  (which  tun 

to  be  nothing  but  the  coal-scuttle  over  again) two  si: 

Item :  Plaque — ^The  Wandering  Jew  (a  £Etncifiil  description  < 
of  the  fine  genius  of  the  auctioneer's  clerk,  inasmuch  as  ih 
was  obviously  and  even  aggressively  feminine — ^probably  a  1 
painted  in  a  flower-pot  saucer  by  an  amateur.  But  it  fe 
good  price — three-and-sixpence.  Item  :  An  ormolu  and  1 
three-light  gasalier. 

At  this  point  something  of  a  brisk  rally  occurred 
bidding.  It  was  at  the  instance  of  a  stranger  who  up 
calling  of  the  lot  (104  was  its  number)  swiftly  detached  ! 
from  the  gloom  of  the  outer  ring  of  bystanders  and  pusl 
way  to  the  front  with  an  evident  eye  to  business.  He  vas 
of  a  certain  professional  cast,  strongly  built,  loud  in  the  s 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  appeal  forcibly  to  audience: 
face  was  flaccid  like  veal ;  his  anointed  curls,  his  eyebro^ 
the  blot  of  hair  on  his  under  lip  were  of  a  Brunswick 
His  portly  form  was  encased  in  a  long  threadbare  overcoat 
sham  Astrakhan  collar,  and  on  his  head  be  wore  at  a  rakisi 
a  scrupulously  groomed  silk  hat  with  a  preposterous  curl  c 

!Mr.  Hacker,  the  junior  partner — who  officiated  at  the  i 
in  all  second-class  affairs,  and  who  might  even  have  i 
guilty  to  some  little  weaknesses  of  collusion  in  sales  tecl 
known  as  *  knock-outs ' — noted  the  new-comer  with  the  tai 
eye,  and  moistened  his  ferrety  lips  in  foretaste  of  the  bl 
instinct  told  him  he  might  expect  to  draw. 

*  For  this  excellent  ormolu  and  bronze  three-light  ei 
said  he.     *  Now,  gentlemen,  name  a  price.' 

'  Three  bob,'  said  a  facetious  broker. 

*  Four,'  snapped  out  the  stranger. 

*  Five,'  *  six,'  '  seven,'  '  eight,'  *  nine,'  *  ten,'  was  run  up  : 
in  a  monosyllabic  duel.     Then  came  a  pause,  the  stranger 
the  last  word. 

*  Ten  shillin's,'  said  the  auctioneer  reproachfully  • 
particularly  elegant  three-light  ormolu  gasalier  going  f 
shillin's !     Come,  gentlemen ;  isn't  there  one  of  you'll  mi 
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advance  on  the  bid  ?    Genuine  ormolu  and  bronze,  and  fit  for  a 
ducal  drawing-room.' 

He  looked  from  face  to  fece  and  pois6d  his  little  mallet  tenta- 
ively. 

*  Ten  shillin's ! '  he  repeated.  His  tone  was  that  of  a  pro- 
testing incredulity.  He  might  have  been  a  convicted  innocent 
hearing  himself  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude.  One 
longed  almost  to  assure  this  good  man  that  he  was  only  being 
made  the  victim  of  a  hoax.  Then  he  essayed  himiour — the 
humour  of  the  rostrum  that,  like  that  of  the  Bench,  sounds  such 
a  depressingly  blank  cartridge  in  the  report. 

*  Why,  the  weights  alone  are  worth  the  money !  Take  'em 
off  my  mind,  gentlemen.  Come !  say  a  sovereign.  Won't  any- 
one go  an  advance  on  ten  shillin's  ?  It's  without  reserve,  gentle- 
men.    There's  no  call  for  this  extreme  modesty.' 

He  conned  the  blank  &ces  once  more,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  as  if  to  repudiate  all  responsibility  in  so  senseless  a 
fiasco.  The  little  hammer  in  his  hand  rose  slowly  like  that  of  a 
clock  about  to  strike — lingered  on  the  fell  in  a  quick  inspiration. 

*  Take  him  on,  Charley,'  whispered  a  neighbour  broker  to  the 
other.     'He's  fly.' 

*  One  pound.' 

'  One  pound  ten,'  said  the  stranger. 

*  Two  pounds.' 

'  Two  pounds  one/ 

There  was  a  murmur  of  protest.  The  auctioneer  bent  over 
his  desk  courteously. 

'  The  conditions  of  sale,'  he  said.  '  Above  two  pounds,  no 
advance  under  two  shillin's.' 

'  Two  pound  ten,  then,'  said  the  stranger. 

The  languid  room  woke  to  a  sense  of  the  humour  of  the 
situation. 

'  Three  pounds,'  said  the  broker. 

The  stranger  looked  round  defiantly. 

*  It's  what  I  want,'  he  said — '  it'll  soot  my  show,  and  I  mean 
tohavaik' 

of '  Older,  order ! '  and  the  room  echoed  with 
this  fetuous  admission. 
[er  immovably. 
moe/  thought  George  George,  *  to 
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He  waited  while  they  ran  the  fool  np  from  bix  to  ten  ] 
and  there,  frighted,  perhaps,  hy  the  magnitude  of  thi 
they  let  the  joke  lapse  and  chuckled  themselves  hoarse  c 
richness  of  the  climax. 

Ten  pounds  for  a  frame  of  indifferent  old  metal !  It 
exhibition  of  tenacity  all  upon  the  insensate  side. 

The  stranger  seemed  neither  elated  nor  depressed  hy  th 
He  went  and  stood  hy  his  property  until  he  could  pay 
remove  it,  indifferently  the  cynosure  of  eyes  that  hi 
their  own  derision  of  him  a  little  covertly,  in  that  th 
conscious  of  a  certain  truculence  in  the  expression  of  thos 
the  unspeakable  hat-brim. 

The  bidding,  after  this  momentary  effervescence  o: 
ment,  fell  to  a  more  dismal  level  of  ineffectiveness  thai 
suffered  hitherto.  Very  soon  the  person  most  inteiest 
tired  of  the  reiteration  of  lame  conclusions,  and  retume 
work,  more  impressed  than  ever  with  the  vanity  of  ii 
optimism.  He  busied  himself  over  his  cases  and  other 
for  an  hour  or  two,  losing  in  occupation  all  but  the 
memory  of  his  disappointment ;  then  went  home  for  th( 
tea  that  is  the  solace  to  much  heroic  desperation.  He 
living  quarters  at  the  hospital ;  but  his  dull  lodgings  w 
at  hand,  and  for  them  he  made  with  a  new  distaste  i 
meanness,  that  was  half  humour,  half  chagrin.  His  tiny 
room  was  lapped  in  darkness,  for  the  fire  was  sunk  to 
belated  spark,  and  the  gas  was  turned  down  in  the  insi 
chandelier.  With  his  fingers  on  the  tap,  George  GeoTk 
a  moment  in  retrospection  on  the  queer  little  episodi 
afternoon. 

*  Well/  he  thought,  *  it  is  ten  pounds  of  eccentricity  i 
in  my  pocket.' 

His  hand  moved,  the  room  leapt  into  light,  and  ther 
him  on  the  hearthrug  were  standing — man  and  gasaL 
actual  subjects  of  his  meditations. 

He  jumped,  he  couldn't  help  it ;  then  in  an  instant 
violent  effort,  forced  his  nerves  under  control. 

*  What,  the ! '  he  began,  and  stopped. 

The  stranger  (placing  his  large  hat  on  the  table)  bowi 
an  expansive  motion  of  his  finger-tips  from  his  month,  \ 
were  caressing  outwards  the  ends  of  a  long  moustache 
fessionally,   this  manner  of  salutation  may  be   inteim 
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signify  the  *  blowing  a  kiss '  to  applause.  Then  he  put  one  hand 
a-kimbo,  and  waved  the  other  grandiosely  to  the  gasalier  at  his 
side. 

*  You're  Doctor  George  ? '  said  he. 

*  Certainly.' 

'  Then,  doctor,  I've  took  the  liberty  of  bringing  you  a  little 
present.' 

*  But,  my  good  sir ' 

*  Hush  ! '  said  the  stranger  ;  and  he  went  to  the  door  on  tip- 
toe, and  carefully  shut  and  locked  it. 

*  It's  absolutely  plain,'   thought    the  dismayed  practitioner. 

*  I  guessed  it  at  the  auction,  and  here's  confirmation.  This 
person  is  an  escaped  lunatic' 

The  stranger  had  returned  to  the  rug  and  his  property.  An 
odd  smile  was  on  his  face.  He  thrust  one  hand,  Napoleonic,  into 
the  breast  of  his  coat. 

'  Sir/  he  began. 

'  There's  nothing  for  it  then  but  to  humour  him/  thought  the 
doctor. 

He  advanced,  and  dragged  forward  his  old  elbow-chair — 
wintry  as  the  evening,  by  token  of  its  long-vanished  spring — from 
its  comer  by  the  fire. 

*  Sit  down,'  said  he. 

'  No,  sir,'  said  the  stranger,  promptly ;  '  sooner  in  the  presence 
of  royalty  than  in  yours ! ' 

*  Oh ! '  exclaimed  the  other,  in  a  helpless  voice. 

*  I  were  scurvy  tempted,'  said  the  visitor,  '  I  were  scurvy 
tempted ;  Til  own  it  up  fiur.  It's  fortun'  against  the  apple  of 
^y  ^y^i  ^ys  I ;  &nd  thank  God  the  man  in  me  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  the  apple  wins.' 

]\Ir.  George  recovered  his  decision  and  his  professional  manner. 
'  That'll  do,'  he  said.  *  Now,  my  good  fellow,  come  to  the  point 
and  state  your  business.' 

Immediately  his  hands  were   seized  in  an  emotional  grasp. 

*  I  could  kiss  'em  ! '  cried  the  stranger ;  *  s'elp  me,  I  could  kiss 
'em  and  cry.' 

The  doctor  wrenched  himself  free,  so  roughly  that  the  man 
staggered. 

^  Give  me  a  moment,  sir,'  pleaded  the  latter. 

He  passed  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes.  To  George's 
astonishment  these  swam  with  unmistakable  tecjrs. 
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'  I'll  come  to  the  point,'  mnrmnred  the  visitor.  The 
gulped,  prodaced  a  crimBon  bandana,  blew  his  nose  sonor 
and  spoke  up  over  a  cushion  of  handkerchief: 

'  I'm  own  dad,'  said  he,  '  to  little  Jemmy  Montagne  as  is  i 
with  the  dipthiery.' 

With  the  words  the  doctor's  fog  of  indignant  bewildoi 
began  to  dissipate.     A  little  flesh  came  to  hia  cheek. 

'  Why  didn't  yon  say  bo  before  ? '  he  protested.  '  Well 
boy's  mending.' 

'  Thanks  to  you,  sir— thanks  to  the  noblest  act  as  ever  ma 
a  father's  gratitood  and  the  applaose  of  a  fall  house  of  aaiots,' 

'  Pooh  ! '  said  George  George. 

'  Ah ! '  said  the  man,  gasping  and  wiping  his  eyes.  '  Hii 
was  good  to  do  it,  is  good  to  say  pooh  to  it,  no  doubt.  I've  i 
told  the  facts,  sir.  Yoo  saved  my  lad's  life  at  the  risk  of  i 
own — I  Eay,  God  bless  you  for  it ;  and  I  say  He's  blessed  me, 
by  showin'  me  how  to  rise  and  reward  you  out  of  the  pit  <rf 
own  temptation.' 

*I  want  no  reward,'  said  the  doctor,  rather  sharply.  'Bn 
will  be  Bomettiing  of  one  to  me  to  hear  your  adequate  explanat 
of  why  you  have  not  hitherto,  to  my  knowledge,  been  near 
hospital  since  your  boy  was  brought  to  it  ? ' 

'  Could  I  help  it,  sir  ?  I  must  move  on  and  keep  the  ■ 
a-b'ilin'.  I  swear  I  never  guessed  at  Jemmy's  danger.  I  co 
back  here  the  moment  I  were  free.  S'elp  me,  you  dunno  wba 
is  to  tumble  for  a  livin'  and  your  heart  burstin'  with  anxiety.' 

'  To  tumble  ?     You  are  a  mountebank,  then  ?  ' 

'I'm  a  hacrobat,  sir — a  street  hacrobat;  else  I  might  ne 
ha\'e  been  put  in  the  way  to  reward  Jemmy's  benefactor.' 

'I  have  told  you  I  want  no  reward.  You  can't  understj 
that,  in  a  case  like  this,  success  is  its  own.' 

The  acrobat  shook  his  head. 

'  It's  your  individual  lawful  property,'  he  said.  '  I'm  only  i 
unworthy  instrument  under  Providence,  whose  ways  is  past  telli 
To  think  that  you  should  be  the  heir  to  that  very  identical  hoi 
I've  had  my  heye  on  a  sixmonth.  It  were  no  chance  I'll  sw« 
but  a  dispensation  as  learned  me  the  truth  at  the  last  moment. 

He  turned  to  the  gasalier. 

'  Here  it  is,'  he  went  on.  'I  brought  it  down  in  a  cab  t 
moment  I  could  lay  hands  on  it.     Now,  look  I ' 

The  young  doctor,  stilt  in  two  minds  as  to  his  visitor's  sam 
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advanced  no  further  protest,  but  stood  dumbly  watching.  From 
the  ancient  lumber  the  acrobat  detached  one  of  the  three  bulky 
ormolu  weights  that  lay  upon  the  rug  at  the  end  of  their  chains. 
He  raised  it  in  his  hands. 

*  Heavy,  ain't  it  ? '  said  he ;  and,  placing  it  on  the  table, 
unhooked  and  deposited  its  two  companions  by  its  side. 

*  Now,'  said  he,   '  if  this  don't  answer  to  my  expectations, 
1  m 

Too  suddenly  flurried  to  finish  the  sentence,  he  seized  a 
weight  and  held  it  between  his  knees,  with  the  action  of  one 
drawing  a  recalcitrant  cork  from  a  bottle. 

*  Ah ! '  he  cried  triumphantly,  and  came  erect,  rapidly  un- 
screwing a  sort  of  stopper  from  the  crown  of  the  thing. 

And  then  a  *  wonder  came  to  light ; '  for,  before  George 
(ieorge's  astonished  eyes,  a  clinking  rain  of  gold  pieces  fell  and 
scattered  from  a  hollow  vessel  upon  the  table. 

*  Good ! '  chuckled  the  acrobat.     *  And   now  for  the  other 
two ! ' 

*  Nine  'underd  and  seventy-five  pound,'  said  IVIr.  Montague, 
looking  up  breathless  from  a  swift  calculation.  '  All  yours,  sir, 
every  penny  of  it,  by  will.  Oh,  I've  learned  the  facts,  and  it's 
not  a  proportion  of  what  you  deserve.* 

^  Tell  me  how  you  knew,'  said  George  George,  speaking  as  if 
in  a  dream. 

'  That's  explained  in  a  sentence,'  answered  the  acrobat  stoutly. 
'Top-balancing  is  part  of  my  business.  D'ye  know  what  that 
means  ?  No  ?  Listen  to  this,  then  ;  my  mate  holds  a  pole  per- 
])endic'lar  from  a  pocket  in  his  belt,  and  up  it  I  goes  and  balances. 
I  sees  a  many  things  in  course  through  fust-floor  winders — 
things  not  always  meant  for  me.  That  was  the  case  in  the 
present  instance.  We  was  comin'  down  Bridge  Street  last  July 
in  the  dog-days,  and  stopped  outside  your  uncle's  house.  The 
sash  was  up,  for  air.  I  see  the  old  man  shut  into  his  room» 
gloatin'  over  his  wealth,  and  I  see  the  secret  of  his  hiding-place. 
It  were  an  instantaneous  pictur,  revealed  to  me  in  a  flash ;  then 
the  old  screw  made  me  oat  sudden,  and  rushed,  with  a  hoath, 
and  snatched  down  the  blind.  It  struck  a  rare  impression  on  me. 
I  thoaght  of  it  for  months.  When  Jemmy  was  a-tumbling  with 
I  his  KtUe  soul  put  into  it,  **  Ah,  my  lad  ! "  I'd  cogitate ;  "  if  I 
"^  preset  at  the  sale  o'  that  old  lickpenny's  ejects  some 
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tliON'DON  and  Pekin  are  the  two  great  treasure-houses  of  fur  for 
the  East  and  the  West  oF  the  Old  World.  East  and  \Veat  do  not 
equally  divide  the  area  supplied  from  these  two  centres  ;  for 
London  serves  Asia  a^  far  as  Tiflis  and  the  Caspiau,  south  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  as  far  as  Central  Siberia  north  of  that  line.  All 
Turkey  in  Asia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Kussia 
now  buy  their  fors  in  the  London  market.  Sables,  trapped  in 
Siberia,  are  sold  in  London,, bought  by  Russian  merchants,  and 
shipped  hack  to  the  Empire  of  the  Czar ;  and  the  skins  of  foxes, 
taken  on  the  Caspian,  are  purchased  in  Lime  Street  to  go  to 
Koniah  or  Van,  and  line  the  cloaks  of  Turkish  beys  and  pashas. 
Pekin  serves  what  we  know  as  the  '  Far  East,'  and  it  waa  only 
last  winter  that  the  City  of  London,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is 
interested  in  the  far  trade,  realised  with  sometbiog  more  like 
amazement  than  is  wont  to  be  seen  in  strictly  business  circles 
what  the  Eastern  treasure-house  of  furs  has  in  store  for  the 
Western  world.  The  writer,  who  waa  on  his  way  to  the  March 
fur  sale  at  Hudson  Bay  House,  was  invited  to  see  this  novel 
cargo  fixjm  the  Far  East.  It  had  been  sent  as  samples  of  the 
best  Chinese  furs  by  Lt  Hung  Chang  himself,  who  receives 
annually  a  vast  tribute  of  choice  skins  from  North  Manchuria. 
The  furs  were  all  made  up  into  the  shape  of  a  cross  of 
five  cubes,  and  lined  with  fine  silk.  Many  of  the  linings 
were  of  the  Imperial  yellow,  and  bore  the  Imperial  cipher ; 
probably  they  were  in  stock  for  sale  to  the  Emperor  as  gifts  of 
honour.  Some  account  of  these  furs,  regarded  as  works  of  art, 
will  be  given  later ;  but  the  sight  left  a  conviction  that,  famous 
as  are  the  Chinese  as  artists  in  porcelain  and  silken  fabrics,  as 
furriers  they  are  unequalled  in  the  world, 

Li  Uung  Chang's  stock  of  fur  is  said  to  be  worth  a  million 
of  money,  even  if  sold  in  Pekin.  In  London  the  accumulations 
are  constantly  dispersed  and  not  hoarded.  Bat  the  figures  of  the 
fur  sales  at  Hudson  Bay  Koase,  and  by  such  firms  as  Sir  Charles 
Lampson's,  are  simply  astonishing.  The  skins  change  hands  by 
the  million,  at  prices  from  300/,  per  skin  to  one  or  two  shillings, 
and  the  buyers,  who  are  busy  for  days  before  the  sales  examining 
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the  goods,  come,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  woxd,  froi 
nation  of  Europe  and  America  where  the  Caucasian  lao 
and  can  find  a  sale  for  fur.  The  scene  explains  better  th 
the  result  of  that  energy  which  has  made  London  a  '  < 
commerce,*  when  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  send  t 
here  to  he  sold,  and  the  nations  send  their  agents  to  I 
leave  behind  them,  in  silver  or  gold,  some  part  of  the 
every  skin  in  the  capital  city  of  the  English. 

The  savage  associations  of  the  wilderness  suggested 
vast  accumulations  of  raw  furs  do  not  rest  on  mere  sei 
In  and  around  the  warehouse,  in  which  the  skins  are  j 
above  tier  and  storey  above  storey,;  and  out  in  the  ci 
before  its  doors,  there  hangs  a  heavy  fiatty  odour,  mingl 
pungent  smells  easily  recognised  as  those  peculiar  to  the 
the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  fox,  and  other  beasts.  The  lattc 
are  literally  those  of  the  animals  with  which  the  hunter^s  ol 
would  immediately  associate  them ;  for  in  the  warmth  of  t 
house  these  clinging  animal  scents  are  revived,  and  exha 
the  undressed  skins.  The  fatty  odour  is  common  to  m 
the  Hudson  Bay  furs.  It  comes  from  the  moose  gre 
which  the  Indian  hunters  rub  all  the  insides  of  the  skins 
them  supple.  This  combination  of  smells  represents  the 
atmosphere  of  an  Indian  wigwam,  let  out  for  a  brief  perio 
centre  of  the  most  civilised  capital  in  the  world.  It  is  rea 
in  keeping  with  the  associations  of  the  trade.  There  is  es 
something  barbaric  in  the  use  of  the  furs.  Thej  are  on 
very  few  precious  natural  products  which,  in  the  majoritT 
are  ready  for  use  without  manufacture,  and  would  be 
prized  by  a  European  princess  or  a  Tartar  khan. 

If  these  furs  are  examined  when  in  exactly  the  same 
that  in  which  they  left  the  Indian  trapper's  pack,  the  ast 
beauty  and  'finish '  of  the  majority  compel  admiration  £ 
ignorant  and  the  connoisseur  alike.  Beaver  skins  seal  &h 
a  few  others  need  a  process  to  deprive  them  of  the  loi 
hair ;  and  the  seal,  alone  of  precious  furs  (in  this  coimtrv 
dyed.  But  the  rest  are  simply  perfect  in  their  natural  st 
the  only  process  needed,  before  making  them  into  the  mc 
rious  garments  or  wraps  the  world  can  show,  is  to  soften  a 
the  skin  to  which  the  fur  is  attached.  The  kinds  are  so  m 
so  beautiful  that  one  is  constantly  tempted  to  pronounce 
that  to  be  the  best,  and  then  compelled  to  change,  and  ai 
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llm  to   some  other  variety.     Fashion  has  much  to  do  witii  thf 

jeitioQ  in  public  favour  held  by  difflerent  furs  in  different  years. 
L  there  are  at  least  five  which  must  always  hold  their  own  on 
belr  meritn,  and,  like  diamonds,  pearls,  and  gold,  are  never  out  of 

|Bhion.  These  are  those  of  the  sable,  the  seal,  the  beaver  (for 
's  fur  coats),  the  sea  otter,  and  the  silver  fox ;  and  nest  after 
e  are  a  list  of  at  least  twelve,  '  with  power  to  add   to  their 

pmber,'  which,  though  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  fashion,  are 
ing  the  most  beautiful  of  natural  ornaments,  and  additions  alike 

)  comfort  and  to  cosfnme.  The  fluctuations  in  fashion  are  by 
no  means  merely  capricious  so  far  as  they  affect  furs.  Difl'erent 
materials  or  tints  need  different  furs  to  trim  them.  If,  for 
instance,  coloured  velvets  are  to  be  worn  in  mantles  and  capes, 
then  chinchilla  is  perhaps  the  most  charming  fur.  If  heavy  silka 
and  black  satin  and  beads  are  in  fashion,  nothing  suits  these  so 
well  as  sealskin  and  sable.  One  year  almost  all  young  ladies  took 
to  wearingjackets  of  smooth  warm-brown  cloth.  Mink  was  exactly 
the  fur  to  suit  this.  If  pearly  grey  cloth  or  powder  blue  were 
fashionable,  a  demand  for  Canadian  lynx  or  blue  fox  would  pro- 
bably be  created.  But  an  interesting  point  in  connection  with 
any  change  of  fashion  is  that  there  is  always  some  fur  which  seems 
'exactly  the  thing'  to  suit  it. 

Among  these  secondary  but  most  charming  furs,  many  of  which 
are  expensive  enough  to  make  them  luxuries,  the  marten,  or 
Canadian  sable,  chinchilla,  mink,  '  fiaher,'  skunk,  Arctic  fox, 
monkey,  '  nutria,"  and,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  red  Canadian  or 
Manchurian  fox  and  cross  fox  are  all  deserving  of  a  very  high  place. 
No  one  in  England  ever  buys  or  uses  these  skins  of  the  Canadian 
red  fox.  It  is  not  like  that  of  onr  English  fox,  but  a  '  sublimated ' 
ckin  of  a  kindred  kind,  grown  by  an  animal  which  has  to  stand 
the  rigour  of  the  sub-Arctic  winter,  but  does  not  turn  white. 
There  is  a  deep  layer  of  close  downy  fur  at  the  bottom,  with 
longer  hairs,  and  darker  hairs  of  a  rich  red  coming  through  it. 
The  lower  fur  is  orange  and  orange-red,  and  the  result,  when  the 
fur  is  a  little  ruffled  or  blown  asunder,  is  to  produce  a  most 
gorgeoaa  effect  of  orange  camelian  colour.  At  the  Hudson  Bay 
fur  sale  in  March  last  I  saw  twenty-Uve  thousand  skins  of  the  red 
fox  stacked  or  suspended  all  round  the  walls  and  from  the  ceiling 
of  a  single  room,  and  the  effect  was  more  rich  than  any  words 

F  mine  can  deacribe.     The  whole  of  these  skins  were  going  to 

iDssia  and  the  Orient,  whence  many  would  find  their  way  back 
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across  Southern  Siberia  to  Chiiia,  as  trimmings  and  lining 
maDdarins'  coats.  The  only  true  sables  are  Russian  sables, 
these  are  only  found  in  Northern  Asia.  Bussian  Siberii 
Manchuria  are  the  home  of  this  rare  animal.  '  American  a 
are  martens — a  fine  skin,  but  probably  not  finer  than  those  i 
Lord  StraflFord  once  procured  for  Archbishop  Laud  when  h 
Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland. 

Except  the  sea  otter  there  is  no  natural  skin  so  beautii 
so  valuable  as  sables,  entirely  apart  from  fashion,  for  these  ci 
furs  are  intrinsically  precimiSy  just  like  gold  or  gems.  Th 
the  Chinese  dye  these  sables  and  produce  a  xmiform  tint 
natural  colour  is,  to  our  thinking,  perfect — very  dark,  vmt 
with  ashen  Ughts  and  lustre.  In  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg  no 
of  position  omit^  to  include  in  her  trouaseait  a  set  of  sable* 
is  as  much  one  of  the  necessary  luxuries  as  a  set  of  diam 
That  English  ladies  do  Tiot  do  so  shows,  in  the  opinion  of  t 
uental  experts  in  dress,  that  we  are  still  a  little  insular  and ! 
in  our  appreciation  of  the  good  things  of  this  world.  It  doe 
seem  possible  to  improve  upon  nature  in  preparing  these  c 
furs  for  wear ;  but  an  inspection  of  Li  Hung  Chang's  furs  sL 
that  the  Chinese  could  succeed  even  in  this.  They  had  en 
sable  skins  into  tiny  strips,  from  an  inch  to  half  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  sewed  them  together  in  \^ 
lines,  dyed  them,  and  produced  a  single  skin  like  that  of  a 
as  large  as  a  sheep.  In  some  they  had  set  the  skins  of  the  59 
shoulder  and  foot,  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  appearar 
a  *  peacock  eye '  in  damask.  In  other  skins  the  fragments 
pieced  together  in  circles  and  enriched  with  little  dots  of  lii 
fur,  so  as  to  give  the  impression  that  these  were  skins  of 
new  fur-bearing  species. 

Fox  skins  form  an  important  part  of  the  Hudson  Bav  ( 
sold  in  London ;  but  red  fox  is  by  no  means  the  onlv  kind  a 
best.  Six  thousand  skins  of  the  *  cross '  fox — these,  too,  all  de^i 
for  Kussia  and  the  East — were  purchased  in  the  Z^Iarch  sales. 
is  another  fur  not  used  in  this  country,  but  much  valued  is 
East,  though  not  one  of  the  *  precious '  furs.  Its  natural  cok> 
yellowish-white  tipped  with  black  and  grey,  giWng  it  an  a 
shade,  but  with  a  pale  yellow  cross  on  the  shoulders.  The  mw 
black,  and  the  tail  nearly  black  with  a  white  tip.  Those  cangl 
the  northern  parts  of  Hudson  Bay  Territory  are  the  woolliest,  so< 
and  most  valqable.    White  Arctic  fox,  and  *  blue  '  fox,  the  be; 
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vliioh  come  from  Labrador,  are  used  in  Eogland  to  trim  mantles  end 
muffs,  but  are  far  inferior  in  effect  to  the  red  fox  and  '  cross '  fbi. 
Jjaetly,  there  is  the  really  precious  fur,  if  in  good  condition,  of  the 
silver  fox.  One  thouf^and  two  hundred  and  forty-five  of  these  were 
Bold  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  iu  March,  and  of  these  the  first 
two  hundred  were  sold  either  singly  or  in  lots  ranging  from  two  to 

,ve  at  the  utmost.     If  the  room  of  red  fox  skins  amazed  by  its 
ilour,  Bo  this  room,  hang  with  the  deep,  dark,  soft  furs  of  the 

ilver  fox,  impressed  by  its  richness  of  tone.  It  was  hke  the  tone 
of  one  of  the  alcoves  in  the  RijkB  Museum  at  the  Hague,  hung 
with  portraits  by  Frank  Hals  and  Kemhrandt  of  gentlemen  clad 
in  black  velvet  and  furs.  The  ■  tirst  lot '  was  a  single  skin  selected 
as  the  very  finest.  It  measured  slightly  over  five  feet,  was  black 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  below  that  sprinkled  with 
silver  hairs,  much  like  the  skin  of  the  sea-otter;  but  though 
;quisitely  soft,  connoissenrs  pronounced  these  long  hairs  to  be 

too  stiff'  for  perfection.  I  had  the  pleasiure  of  seeing  it  dia- 
in  a  friendly  criticism  by  a  French,  a  Russian,  and  an 
Knglish  buyer,  and  these  experts  set  its  value  at  from  451,  to  50i.' 
Kussia,  again,  will  buy  and  enjoy  nearly  all  these  exquisite  furs. 
A  few  will  be  cut  up  into  collars  and  cuffs  in  England  and  Paris, 
and  some  very  smart  ladies  will  wear  a  whole  skin  wrapped  found 
the  neck  and  shoulders ;  but  the  greater  number  will  go  to  liusaia, 
where  the  black  front  parts  are  cut  out,  carefully  pieced  together, 
and  made  into  those  celebrated  pelisses  known  as  '  block  fox ' 
(because  the  silvery  parts  are  discarded)  for  which  1,000/,.  is  a 
not  unusual  price.  If  thirty  skins  costing  in  the  sale  roam  30/. 
apiece  were  cut  up  to  make  such  a  pelisse,  the  price  cannot  be 
considered  exorbitant,  even  though  the  'silver'  parts  are  left. 

There  is  a  '  White  Uoom '  in  the  Hudson  Bay  stores  which 
is  always  attractive  from  the  speculative  point  of  view.  It  is 
divided  into  sections  by  snowy  barriers  of  Arctic  fox  skins,  white 
and  soft  as  swansdown,  and  pa\ed  with  piles  of  Polar  bear  skins 
and  shaggy  hides  of  wolves.  There  are  also  many  wicker 
crates  filled  with  skins  of  the  ermine.  The  Arctic  fox  skins 
are  almost  the  purest  white  of  any  fur.  Even  the  under- 
down  is  like  enow.  The  skins  of  the  Polar  bear  vary  much,  both 
in  coionr  and  quality.  Some  are  quite  yellow  and  thin,  and  it 
needs  careful  selection  to  obtain  one  as  good  as  the  fur  of  a  good 
'  TUe  higliMt  priop  Mwle  by  a  ailvcc  foi  akm  in  ISSg  wns  lj3(.    In  1803  one 
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black  bear  in  winter.  The  skins  of  the  wolves  are  paztii 
interesting  to  the  naturalist  as  well  as  valuable  to  the  fome 
All  those  of  the  Arc-tic  and  sub-Aretic  regions  of  North  Americ 
are  astonishingly  thick,  soft,  and  warm,  looked  at  from  the  fm 
buyer's  point  of  view.  They  make  almost  the  warmest  rq 
procurable,  and  the  long  flowing  outer  hair  is  handsome 
durable.  There  were  7,46.*  wolf  skins  in  the  Hudson  Bay  ilaia 
sale,  nearly  all  of  which  came  from  one  district,  York  K(ii( 
These  showed  every  variety  of  colour,  from  white  to  black,  tt* 
most  beautiful  being  of  a  silver  grey.  Many  of  the  black  woIvm 
skins  had  the  jaws  and  teeth  left  in,  barbarous  trophies  of  Dortben 
savages,  but  picturesque,  if  somewhat  repulsive.  There  has  beei 
a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  wolf  skins  lately.  They  rose  75  pa 
cent,  at  the  last  sales,  mainly  from  a  sudden  demand  for  them 
carriage  rugs  in  England  and  France.  Fine  as  the  wolf  skios  axv, 
there  is  a  far  more  beautiful  and  very  cheap  fur  which  is  plentifol 
and  unaccountably  neglected  in  this  country.  This  is  that  of  tha 
Canadian  lyns.  There  are  three  lynx  skins  for  one  of  the  woU 
Bold  in  London ;  thirty  or  forty  thousand  go  in  one  sale,  and  at 
rubbish  prices.  The  "  advance '  on  each  skin  in  bidding  is  oal/ 
threepence.  They  vary  in  colour  from  a  warm,  almost  ealmon, 
tinge  of  cinnamon  to  greyish-white.  The  prettiest,  lynx  hag  t 
pinkish  mealy  tint,  almost  like  that  of  an  unripe  pea«h.  This 
is  another  almost  perfect  skin  for  '  all-fur '  wraps,  and,  like  tb* 
^'arious  fos  skins,  is  greatly  used  for  this  purpose  in  Torkej, 
Turkey  in  Asia,  and  China.' 

Two  other  furs  close  the  list  of  those  prized  abroad,  but  not 
known  or  not  appreciated  in  this  country,  to  which  it  is  put  of 
the  object  of  this  article  to  call  attention.  These  are  the  '  fiihfr ' 
and  the  Canadian  otter.  The  '  fisher '  is  a  very  large  animal  of 
the  marten  tribe ;  far  the  largest,  in  fact,  unless  the  glattOD  or 
wolverine  is  to  be  added  to  the  list.  Martes  cunadcnsis  is  its 
scientific  name,  and  its  general  appearance  is  not  diSereot  (roiD 
that  of  a  very  large  marten.  As  the  wolverine  or  glutton  evetaa 
half-way  between  the  MustelidcB  and  a  badger,  so  the  '  tishef ' 
seems  half-way  between  the  same  tribe  and  the  otter,  as  it  hat 
more  than  the  common  liking  of  the  polecats  and  stoats  for  riv»r 
sides  and  fur  fish  and  aquatic  animals.  Its  coat  is  of  the  mos 
splendid  black- brown  tint,  and  in  winter  has  a  thick  mtder-fur 
but  it  is  more  straggling  and  less  uniform  than  that  of  the 
'  Tho  fur  is  liable  to  ■  slip,'  which  meiea  it  Icm  vnlnablv. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  much  larger,  and  in  Bussia  and  the 
East  is  used  largely  as  a  lining  for  all-fur  coats.  The  Canadian 
otter  is  much  larger  than  the  English  species,  and  at  least  half 
of  the  skins  are  a  richer,  darker  brown. 

A  really  fine  otter  skin  (we  speak  now  of  the  lake  and  river 
otter,  not  of  the  precious  and  rapidly  disappearing  sea  otter)  is 
almost  as  charming  naturally  as  the  sealskin  is  when  dressed, 
stripped  of  the  long  hairs,  and  dyed.  There  were  some  hundreds 
of  such  otter  skins  at  the  Hudson  Bay  Stores,  the  hair  set  with 
under-fur  exactly  like  close  eiderdown,  but  of  a  straighter  growth, 
so  that  when  blovm  asunder  it  showed  like  a  crop  of  microscopic 
grass.  These  furs  also  have  a  brilliant  gloss  on  them.  Good 
otter  skins  make  almost  the  best  collars  and  cuffs  for  men's 
greatcoats.  Inferior  ones  look  common  enough,  as  the  outer  hairs 
look  stiff,  like  fine-pointed  wire,  and  the  colour  is  light  and  hard. 
Nearly  ten  thousand  otter  skins  changed  hands  in  one  sale  last 
year,  which  shows  how  much  this  fur  is  appreciated  abroad.  But 
this  writer,  however  much  he  admires  the  skins,  cannot  help 
expressing  regret  that  the  otter  and  the  beaver  should  be  so 
ruthlessly  killed  off  for  the  sake  of  their  fine  fur. 

The  otters  are  most  engaging  animals,  and  replace  the  strenuous 
industry  of  the  beaver  by  an  abounding  gaiety  which  nothing  can 
restrain.  A  recent  record  of  trapping  in  the  North-West  showed 
how  otters  are  caught  in  the  winter.  They  have  a  way  of  making 
slides  dovm  the  snow-covered  banks  into  the  water,  and  playing 
at  the  truly  national  Canadian  game  of  toboggan,  using  their  own. 
backs  as  toboggans.  The  slide  ends  in  the  water,  and  here  the 
trapper  sets  his  gin,  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  slide,  where  the 
otter  arrives  tail-first  with  a  splash,  but,  with  a  cold-blooded  in- 
genuity, just  a  little  further  on,  so  as  to  catch  the  poor  beast's  foot 
when  he  is  on  his  legs  again  and  running  back  to  have  another 
slide. 

As  for  the  famous  sea  otter,  like  all  pelagic  fur  animals,  he  is 
simply  being  persecuted  out  of  existence.  His  range  is  very 
small,  confined  now  to  certain  tracts  of  sea  off  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
Formerly  it  ranged  from  Alaska  down  to  California.  Now,  if  a 
single  otter  is  seen  swimming  out  at  sea,  a  whole  fleet  of  Aleut 
boats  set  out  to  capture  it,  and  the  poor  beast  is  hunted  till  it  can 
keep  under  water  no  longer,  and  then  clubbed. 

The  following  figures  show  the  rate  at  which  the  sea  otter 
'^noeuing,  and  that  the  Antarctic  seal  is  still  scarcer : 
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Since  then.  none. 

So  much 'sear  literature  has  appeared  in  the  paper 
that  the  public  are  familiar  with  all  points  connected  m 
Behring  Sea  fur  seals.  It  is  not,  however,  generally  known 
finest  of  all  fur  seals  was  the  Antarctic  species,  not  the  > 
fur  seal.  And  just  as  the  tchde  of  the  Antarctic  right 
have  been  killed  off  by  the  whalers,  who  killed  mothers  an 
every  year  when  the  mother  whales  came  up  to  their 
grounds  oflF  New  Zealand,  so  it  is  nearly  certain  that,  comn 
speaking,  the  Antarctic  fur  seals  have  been  destroyed. 

The  Antarctic  expedition  which  left  Australia  in  189* 
to  make  a  catch  of  these  seals ;  but  though  plenty  of  *  hai 
were  taken,  not  a  single  fur  seal  was  seen.  Truly  the  wa\ 
*  pelagic  fisherman,'  British,  Canadian,  American,  or  Ross 
utterly  abominable.  He  is  a  shade  worse  than  the  •  skin 
of  the  prairies  or  the  veldt,  for  the  latter  does  not  make  a 
of  killing  pregnant  females  of  the  species  he  hunts,  o 
which  are  known  to  be  only  accessible  when  engaged  in  s 
their  young. 

White  fox  and  ermine  are  not  popular  furs  in  this  c 
though  abroad  they  are  in  great  demand  for  large  w 
pelisses  of  fur.  One  would  think  that  for  a  theatre  c 
winter  time  such  a  pelisse  would  be  charming.  As  it  is,  ■ 
and  Polish  ladies  have,  with  the  Chinese,  almost  a  mono 
these  handsome  garments.  '  All-fur'  pelisses  of  fox  or  w^ai 
the  very  things  for  sleighing  in,  and  these,  with  an  ermii 
make  a  pretty,  warm,  and  most  attractive  costume  £6r  eyi 
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driving  in  the  snow.  Ermine  never  seems  to  attract  in  this 
country.  It  is  reserved  for  little  children  and  very  old  ladies.  It 
is  quite  plentiful,  as  the  little  ermines  are  only  stoats  turned  white 
in  the  winter ;  but,  as  they  are  Siberian  and  Canadian  stoats,  they 
have  closer  under-fur  than  the  English  breed.  Some  years  ago 
some  wealthy  fur-dealers  made  an  arrangement  with  some  leading 
costumiers  for  a  great  coup  in  ermine  fiir.  The  furriers  bought 
up  the  ermine,  and  the  costumiers  agreed  to  design  dresses  to 
suit  it,  and  to  start  the  fashion.  But,  for  once  in  a  way,  this 
'  combine  *  was  a  complete  failure.  People  do  not  long  for  change 
in  fur  as  they  do  in  colours  or  woven  febrics,  or  even  in  the  designs 
of  costume. 

If  there  is  one  fur  which  is  not  universally  becoming,  it  is 
ermine.  It  looks  hard  and  cold,  and  has  greenish  shadows  in  the 
white,  and  the  ladies  would  have  none  of  it.^  American  marten's 
skin,  generally  called  American  sable,  is  perhaps  the  finest  in 
quality  of  these  secondary  furs.  Enormous  quantities  are  caught 
in  the  Hudson  Bay  country,  and  in  the  March  sales  of  this  year 
G0,000  skins  were  sold  in  a  week.  The  finest  are  only  inferior  to 
the  Russian  sables,  and  this  inferiority  is  seen  more  in  colour 
than  in  texture.  They  have  a  deep  under-fur,  usually  of  a 
warm  pale  brown,  with  the  same  tapered  long  hairs  above  it. 
These  outer  hairs  give  almost  the  same  gloss  to  the  skin  of  the 
American  marten  as  is  seen  in  the  Russian  sable  ;  but  the  dark 
colouring  and  the  *  ashy '  lights  shooting  through  the  brown  are 
absent.  The  furs  should  be  those  of  animals  trapped  in  the 
months  from  October  till  the  end  of  December.  Later  it  is  broken 
and  poorer  in  quality,  and  in  early  spring  begins  to  *  slip,'  when  it 
is  valueless.  These  choice  Canadian  furs  are  all  sold  at  the  March 
sales. 

Monkey  is  the  only  costume  fur  which  comes  from  a  hot 
climate — namely,  West  Africa.  Recent  reports  from  that  coast 
state  that  the  monkeys  are  almost  exterminated,  and  that  there 
is  no  more  monkey  fur  to  be  relied  on  in  the  market ;  but  this 
probably  means  only  that  the  supply  is  exhausted  in  the  readily 
accessible  parts.  Chinchilla  would  rank  among  the  choicest  furs 
if  only  it  were  more  durable.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any  animal  fur 
so  much  resembles  the  finest  plumage  of  downy  feathered  birds  as 
the  skin  of  this  little  moose  of  the  Andes.     This  year  it  is  the  most 

^  The  new  costumes  for  skating  on  artificial  ice  promise,  as  it  is  supposed,  to 
bring  ermine  into  fiishion  again. 
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popular  of  all  furs,  and  proportionately  costly.  Unfcntui 
is  easily  spoiled  by  wet.  For  certain  forms  of  indoor  w« 
almost  perfect.  The  young  American  bride  of  an  English  ] 
recently  appeared  at  the  opera  in  a  cloak  of  white  vdv^ 
trimmed  with  chinchilla.  This  was  most  appropriate  and 
ing  ;  but  furs  proper  are  not  meant  to  be  worn  indoors,  : 
fact  that  chinchilla  is  just  suited  for  this  kind  of  ti 
costume — between  the  house  and  the  ball-room ,  or  at  the 
— places  it  more  on  a  level  with  feathers  and  fiEibrics.  Am 
chinchilla  fur  has  lately  been  manu&ctured  from  the  skio 
Angora  rabbit.  It  is  more  durable  than  the  real  fur  and 
less  soft  and  delicate  in  texture.  Another  *  fancy 
'  kolinski/  obtained  from  one  of  the  marten  tribe  in  Silx 
is  of  a  warm  but  pale  yellowish-brown,  almost  of  the  tin 
crust  of  a  well-baked  loaf.  It  is  not  so  rich  in  hne  as  the 
skin,  but  softer  and  more  refined  in  textnre.  It  is  aln 
pretty  for  fur,  which  should  look  rich,  and  depend  for  be 
texture  and  depth  of  tint. 

The  Hudson  Bay  furs  are  better  known  to  the  Enelisl 
than  the  Kussian  skins.  But  the  firm  of  Sir  Charles  I 
disposes  annually  of  an  even  greater  number  than  the 
Bay  Company.  The  furs  offered  at  these  sales  are  drawn 
quarters  of  the  globe.  More  than  three  millions  of  ski 
disposed  of  in  one  sale  in  1894.  These  came  from  North* 
North  America,  Chile,  and  Peru  (mainly  skins  of  alpaca,  ch 
and  a  few  pumas).  Northern  Europe,  and  from  Australasi 
latter  sent  opossum  skins  by  the  hundred  thousand  •  a 
North  America  no  less  than  1,528,000  skins  of  the  mnsqii 
been  accumulated.  This  was  an  autumn  sale,  and  1  46< 
skins  and  2,047  Russian  sables  of  the  most  costly  descrint 
included  in  the  lots.  The  sables  fetch  from  51,  to  50/  a 
skin  is  examined  separately  by  the  buyers.  They  are 
linen  bags,  and  fastened  in  bundles  by  a  strip  of  reind< 
passed  through  the  muzzles,  just  as  they  left  the  hands 
Siberian  trader.  Furs  for  lining  coats  and  cloaks  of  a  lea 
description  than  those  which  make  collars  and  cuffs  make 
part  of  these  sales.  The  million  and  a  half  of  musqoas 
would  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Another  skin,  of  which  hi 
of  thousands  are  sold,  is  the  coypu.  This  is  a  South  Ai 
beaver-like  water-rat,  which  swarms  in  the  great  rivers  froo 
to  the  Argentine.    The  skin  is  like  a  light,  less  thickly 
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beaver  or  otter,  and  is  quite  cheap.  When  the  beaver  was  almost 
extinct,  some  ingenious  merchant  remembered  the  coats  of  coypu 
skin  used  in  cold  weather  in  the  Argentine.  The  Spanish- 
Americans  called  it  *  nutria '  or  otter,  and  under  the  former  name 
it  has  taken  the  very  considerable  place  which  it  now  holds  in  the 
fur  trade.  For  lining  gentlemen's  greatcoats  it  is  quite  the  best 
skin  of  reasonable  price.  Hampsters,  the  big  field  rats  of  Central 
Europe,  grey  squirrels,  mainly  from  Siberia,  and  the  specially 
prepared  rabbit  skin  known  as  *  electric '  seal  also  make  good  and 
cheap  linings.  The  hampster  is  white,  chestnut,  and  brown,  and 
makes  almost  the  brightest  lining  of  any  fur  used  in  this  country. 
It  is  also  short  in  the  fur,  and  does  not  come  oflF  or  *  slip '  like 
squirrel  fur.  No  one  here  will  buy  the  finest  of  all  *  domestic ' 
animals'  furs  except  astrachan.  This  fur  is  that  of  the  *  Thibetan 
lamb.'  It  is  made  up  into  linings  in  China,  and  these  are  some- 
times seen  in  Sir  Charles  Lampson's  sales.  The  leather  is  as 
white  as  milk,  and  soft  as  kid,  and  is  covered  with  wool,  which  is 
not  like  wool  at  all,  but  like  white  floss  silk.  On  the  other  hand, 
bear  skins  have  a  very  ready  sale  here.  All  the  finest  black  bear 
skins  are  bought  to  make  busbies  for  Her  Majesty's  Guards.  The 
grizzly  and  brown  bear  skins  are  made  up  into  carriage  rugs  or 
capes  for  coachmen. 

Are  the  rarer  furs  destined  to  become  rarer  still  ?  Generally 
speaking,  we  must  reluctantly  say  *  yes ' — all  the  more  reluctantly 
because  there  is  no  possibility  for  our  readers,  who  think  with  us 
in  this  matter,  to  anticipate  the  scarcity  by  buying  and  storing 
choice  furs  which  in  a  few  years  may  be  unattainable.  Except 
under  Chinese  treatment,  which  we  do  not  know  the  secret  of,  furs 
are  perishable  goods,  though  with  good  management  and  care  they 
retain  their  beauty  for  many  years. 

But  though  the  times  seem  against  the  survival  of  the  fur- 
bearing  animals,  they  are  not  all  equally  threatened  with  exter- 
mination, and  occasionally,  when  human  energy  is  diverted  from 
trapping  and  hunting  to  some^more  remunerative  pursuit,  there 
is  an  actual  increase  of  these  creatures  oyer  very  wide  areas.  The 
furs  are  so  precious,  and  the  countries  in  which  they  are  found  are 
so  remote  and  uncultivated,  that  the  only  possible  rival  to  the  fur 
trade  is  the  discovery  of  precious  metals.  By  a  curious  coincidence 
such  discoveries  have  recently  been  made,  both  in  North  America 
and  in  Manchuria  and  South  Siberia,  close  to  the  greatest  fur- 
producing  districts  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New.     Gold,  more 
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precious  than  the  precious  sable,  has  been  discovered  in  enor 

quantities,  both  on  the  Amur  and  near  Irkutsk,  and  at  Klon 

I  Copper,  which  is  almost  a  precious  metal,  owing  to  the  de 

;  caused  by  electric  lighting  plant,  has  for  some  years  been  wi 

I .  in  North  British   Columbia.     These  discoveries  have  caoi 

disturbance  in  the  old  routine  of  the  fur-hunter  ;   and  in  Nor 
Canada  and  North  British  Columbia  the  marten,  the  ottei 
bear,  the  beaver,  and  the  other  fur-bearing  animals  are  once 
j  recruiting  their  numbers,  because  all  the  Indians  have  ceased 

trappers,  and  prefer  to  earn  money  by  canoeing  and  car 
*  packs  *  to  the  new  mines.  One  great  fur-producing  region  g 
Far  East  will  doubtless  be  spoilt  in  a  few  years.  This  is  Mancl 
especially  the  northern  province,  and  the  forest-covered  re 
between  the  Tsungari  and  Ussuri  rivers,  and  the  Kingban  }i 
tains.  This  district  will  in  a  few  years  be  well  known  tc 
public,  both  from  the  construction  of  the  Bussian  railwav  aiM 
establishment  of  steamers,  which  even  now  run  on  all  the  i 
rivers.  From  the  remotest  times  it  has  been  the  great  res€ 
of  fur-beariog  animals  for  the  rich  Chinese.  Even  the  late  Gei 
Gordon's  dress  of  honour,  presented  by  the  Emperor  was  not 
sidered  complete  without  sable  tails  in  the  hat ;  and  for  nnnnml 
centuries  the  fur-hunters  of  Manchuria  have  supplied  an  enofi 
stock  to  the  markets  of  Pekin. 

C.    J.    CORMSB 
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A  VERY  remarkable  figure  in  the  musical  world  passed  away  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  Dublin.  Joseph  Eobinson  is  perhaps  to  older 
musicians  more  of  a  name  than  a  personality,  and  to  younger 
men  of  the  craft  who  have  not  crossed  the  Channel  of  St.  George 
even  his  name  may  not  be  associated  with  any  striking  fact  or 
any  historical  event.  But  for  that  lacuna  in  their  experiences  we 
have  to  thank  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  called  the  melancholy 
ocean,  and  the  comparatively  scant  notices  of  his  career  are 
perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  to  his  patriotism.  For  he  was  born, 
lived,  worked,  and  died  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  just  too  far  west 
of  Europe  to  win  fame  and  too  far  east  of  America  to  earn  dollars. 
To  Ireland  he  was  devoted,  and  no  inducements  to  desert  it  for  a 
more  lucrative  and  fame-bringing  centre  of  activity  ever  found 
favour  in  his  eyes.  Such  personalities  are  rare,  and  their  claim 
to  recognition  at  the  hands  of  posterity  is  irrefragable.  The  fact 
that  a  career  is  by  choice  and  conviction  circumscribed  in  extent 
impels  the  chronicler  all  the  more  to  do  justice  to  its  merits  when 
the  work  is  closed  and  the  worker  silent ;  especially  when  those 
merits  are  of  a  sort  which  would  have  compelled  the  widest 
admiration  if  their  possessor  had  so  willed  it.  No  excuse  is  there- 
fore necessary  for  placing  on  record  a  few  points  in  the  career  of 
a  man  who  was  both  by  culture  and  ability  one  of  the  best 
musicians  of  our  time. 

Joseph  Eobinson  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  August  18 IG  He 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Francis  Bobinson,  a  professor  of  music,  who 
founded  an  important  society  in  Dublin  in  1810  for  studying  the 
works  of  Handel.  His  three  elder  brothers,  John,  William,  and 
Francis,  were  all,  like  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  singers  of  ex- 
ceptional merit ;  but  none  of  them  were  equal  to  the  Benjamin 
of  the  family  in  organising  power  or  in  mastery  of  the  art.  The 
'  four  wonderful  brothers,'  as  they  were  called  in  Dublin  circles, 
were  all  connected  from  their  earliest  days  with  the  two  cathedrals 
which  Dublin  has  the  distinction  (unique  as  far  as  the  British 
Islands  are  concerned)  of  possessing.  When  they  grew  up,  thej 
formed  a  quartet  of  surprising  perfection ;  John  was  the  first 
tenor  (his  voice,  according  to  Mr.  Hercules  MacDonnell,  ranged  to 
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the  high  D),  Francis  the  second  tenor,  Joseph   the  baritone,  and 
William  the  bass.     They  were  the  first  to  bring  before  the  pnUic 
the  great  store  of  German  part-songs,  and  were  also  the  backbone 
of  that  historical  body,  the  Hibernian  Catcb  Club,  which  to  this 
day  preserves  in  Ireland  the  best  traditions  of  the  English  glee. 
William  Robinson's  bass  voice,  which  went  down  to  a  clear  and 
resonant  double  C,  was  at  times  the  subject  of  merriment  and  a 
joke  or  two  of  no  mean  merit.     It  was  frequently  alleged  that  in 
the  passage  from  Blow's  famous  anthem  *  Fell  down,  down,  down 
before  the  throne,'  William  produced   the  efifect  of  a   note  ftr 
below  even  his  range  on  the  final  word  by  pointing  his  finger 
down  with  an   impassioned   gesture,   and    gazing    at   the  same 
moment  open-mouthed  towards  the  groined  roof  of  the  cathednL 
Later  in  his  life,  when  a  younger  bass,  Bichard   Smith   (also  an 
excellent  singer)  took  a  place  in  the  choir  as  his  deputy,  William 
Robinson  was  once  told  that  his  day  as  a  basso  profundo  ms 
eclipsed.     For  Smith  had  a  trick  of  pronouncing  the  syllable  '&' 
on  all  occasions  as  *  ar  ; '  and  a  Job's  comforter  said  to  William 
one  day,  *  It  is  all  very  well  for  you,  Bobinson,  you  can  only  sing 
low  C,  Dick  Smith  sings  low  R.*     William  was  in   appearance  a 
caricature  of  Joseph,  so   much   so   that   great  amusement  was 
caused  on  one  occasion  in  my  presence  when  the  arrangements 
for  the  choir  at  the  installation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  a  Knight 
of  St.  Patrick  were  being  made.     The  members   chosen  to  sing 
had  to  answer  to  their  names   in  the  practice  roora,  and  when 
William's  name  was  called,  Joseph  called  out  from  the  back  of  the 
room  in  the  nasal  tone  so  well  known  to  his  friends,  '  No  brother 
of  mine,  sir.' 

Francis  was  the  gentlest  and  most  urbane  of  the  quartet,  a 
man  of  singular  personal  charm  and  refined  ability.  He  had 
a  tenor  voice,  which  without  being  in  any  sense  robust,  was 
intensely  sympathetic  in  colour,  and  which  was  helped  out  bv  a 
highly-trained  musical  faculty.  I  have  never  heard  any  singer 
who  has  approached  him  even  in  his  comparatively  old  age  in  the 
expression  which  he  imparted  to  Schubejt's  *  Ave  Maria.'  No 
violoncellist  of  the  highest  attainments  could  have  surpassed  him 
in  what  I  may  term  the  bowing  and  phrasing  of  the  melody.  The 
last  time  I  heard  him  sing  this  soDg  was  at  a  time  when  he  was 
over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  it  indelibly  impressed  me.  He 
gave  me  my  first  lessons  in  harmony  and  thorough-bass,  and  very 
sound  they  were. 
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Joseph,  like  his  brothers,  went  through  the  cathedral  training, 
which  at  that  time,  both  in  Dubhn  and  Armagh,  were  excellent 
schools  for  young  musicians.  The  traditions  of  Stevenson  were 
still  fresh,  though  the  older  composer  himself  had  more  or  less 
retired.  The  knowledge  and  admiration  for  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
with  which  that  very  remarkable  man  had  imbued  the  musical 
spirit  of  Dublin,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  broadening  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  younger  and  more  enthusiastic  generation ;  and  to 
this  may  be  traced  the  catholic  taste  for  all  schools  of  good  music 
which  distinguished  Joseph  Robinson  among  all  the  muBicians  of 
his  time  in  Ireland,  and  which  kept  him  to  bis  latest  years  in 
possession  of  that  most  enviable  of  all  gifts,  a  young  mind. 
After  leaving  the  choir  eohool  he  joined  the  Anacreontic  Society, 
an  institution  for  the  practice  of  orchestral  music,  where,  as  he 
used  to  say,  the  band  was  one  of  the  most  ill-balanced  in  the  world. 
The  favourite  instruments  were  at  that  period  the  double-bass, 
and  more  particularly  the  flute.  The  row  of  tifteen  double-bass 
cases,  which  formed  part  of  its  collection,  is  still  one  of  my  boyish 
memories ,-  they  were  but  a  remnajit  of  the  great  regiment  to 
which  they  belonged.  The  flutes  were  so  numerous  that  the 
Society  had  to  pass  a  rule  that  not  more  than  twenty  players  of 
that  instrument  should  be  allowed  in  the  orchestra  at  the  same 
time.  Thin  Society  afterwards  merged  into  a  more  ambitious 
scheme,  which  was  dubbed  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Here 
symphonies  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  were  studied 
with  avidity,  and  for  a  lime  very  fairly  given,  and  artists  of 
European  fame  were  engaged,  80  long  as  Robinson  took  an 
active  interest  in  its  fortunes,  it  prospered  reasonably  well ; 
but  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  well-meaning  hut  wholly  in- 
competent conductor,  and  in  course  of  time  was  reduced  to 
bankruptcy.  The  only  terms  in  which  the  leading  Dublin 
critics  could  describe  the  virtues  of  this  worthy  were  invariably 

reproduced   after   each   concert :     '  Mr.  conducted  himself 

usual.'  In  1834,  when  Robinson  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
began  his  first  important  work.  He  founded  the  '  Antjent 
incerts,'  assumed  the  conductorship,  and  while  he  held  the  post 
(a  period  of  twenty-nine  years)  he  produced  all  the  best  of  the  old 
masters,  and  introduced  into  Dubhn  the  works  of  Mendelssohn 
almost  contemporaneously  with  their  performance  in  this  country. 
The  choms  was.  small,  bat  perfect  in  balance,  and  of  beautiful 

ity.     They  sang  well  individually  as  well  as  collectively ;  for 
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the  conductor 

notes  themselves,  but  in  the  manner  of  singing  them.  Moreowi 
he  made  a  point  of  having  a  band  which  was  complete  in  all  re 
Bpects.  In  carrj'ing  this  principle  he.  had  much  perrersitv  mi 
prejudiced  ignorance  to  contend  against.  The  ordinary  committee 
man's  mind  could  not  see  the  importance  of  having  four  home  ti 
accordance  with  the  score,  and  would  urge  that  '  sare  two  »oal 
be  enough  ;  ye'tl  have  the  horns  jostlin'  ache  other  on  the  [Jat 
form.'  But  he  won,  and  got  his  reward  in  the  admirable  twti 
which  his  audience  developed.  One  of  his  oldest  friends  has  toll 
me  that  the  secret  of  his  success  was  twofold  :  he  never  hrtenM 
to  the  insidious  opinion  proffered  at  a  bad  rehearsal  that  til 
music  '  will  be  all  right  in  the  evening,'  and  a  work  never  wetA 
so  well  but  that  he  tried  to  make  it  go  better.  His  iJerfonnanws 
of  '  St.  Paul '  and  ■  Elijah '  were  quite  admirable,  and  he  ww  ia 
direct  possession  of  the  traditions  of  their  execution,  for  he  made 
special  journeys  to  hear  them  under  the  composer's  directioa  in 
England.  In  the  course  of  these  expeditions  he  made  the  perwnsl 
acquaintance  of  Mendelssohn,  who  at  once  recognised  his  giftj. 
and  had  a  warm  personal  regard  for  himself  On  the  occasion  of 
the  first  performance  of  the  '  Elijah,'  my  father  accompanied 
Robinson  to  Birmingham,  where  they  had  the  pleasantest  inW- 
course  with  the  great  composer.  They  have  both  frequently  de- 
scribed to  me  his  very  boyish  fun  and  his  delight  in  a  good  joke; 
how  he  extemporized  a  double  fugue  on  the  subject  of  '  the  honi 
and  his  rider '  on  the  organ  in  the  Town  Hall  to  a  few  friends  ;  ho». 
after  the  final  rehearsal  of  '  Elijah,'  he  slid  down  the  banlsten  ol 
the  long  staircase  with  his  feet  in  the  air,  and  wound  up  the  d»] 
by  a  supper  with  them  at  the  Woolpack  Inn,  where  my  f»tba 
rather  shocked  the  serious  St  em  dale  Bennett  by  performing  Pnael 
and  Judy  over  the  door  with  bis  fingers  clothed  in  napkins, and  io 
troduced  a  gho?t  to  the  music  of  the  '  Com  mend  a  tore,'  On  thi 
occasion  Mendelssohn  promised  Robinson  to  orchestrate  '  Hear  raj 
Prayer  '  for  the  Antient  Concerts.  Shortly  after  hie  death,  iu  Ou 
following  year,  liobinson  received  the  score  from  the  execntore ;  il 
was  written  exactly  for  the  band  which  Robinson  had  enoomstei 
to  him,  and  he  had  taken  his  hint  to  '  be  sure  to  use  the  keUlff 
drums  in  the  second  movement : '  with  what  effect  any  ooe  will 
glances  at  the  score  will  appreciate. 

While  carrying  on  this  work,  he  also  conducted  the  L'niversit] 
Choral  Society  (the  oldest  body  of  the  kind  in  the  Three  Kingdomi)! 
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and  was  not  less  successful  with  the  students.  He  had  curious 
experiences  with  the  amateurs  of  that  institution.  On  one  occasion 
an  amateur  Polyphemus  essayed  with  fair  success  *  0  ruddier  than 
the  cherry/  but  had  not  carefully  read  his  words,  for  he  persistently 
sang  *  kindlings  bHthe  and  merry/  a  proceeding  which  provoked 
^reat  merriment  in  the  room,  and  led  to  a  species  of  duet  between 
the  conductor  and  the  singer  at  the  concert — thus : 

Singer :  With  kindlings  blithe  and  merry. 

Ilohinson :  (kidlings) 

Singer :  With  kindlings  blithe  and  merry. 

Robinson :  (kidlings) 

The  interpolation  being  very  clear  and  allegro. 

In  1849  he  married  Miss  Fanny  Arthur,  a  sister  of  a  well- 
known  banker  in  Paris,  who  was  a  most  accomplished  pianist, 
well-known  both  abroad  and  at  home.     Her  first  appearance  in 
London  was  at  the  Musical  Union  in  1855,  when  she  played  with 
Ernst.     Their  house  in  Dublin  became  the  centre  of  all  musicians 
who  came  to  Ireland.     Thalberg,  Eubinstein,  and  Joachim  were 
frequently  there.     One  of  their  closest  and  best  friends  was  that 
most  excellent   of  men  and  most  delightful  of  companions,  the 
veteran  G.  A.  Osborne.     He  once  described  to  me  his  first  return 
to  Ireland,  after  a  long  sojourn  in   Paris,  where  he  had  often 
met  Robinson.     Driven  out  by  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  came 
to  London,  and  made  an  expedition  to  his  native  island.     When 
he  arrived  on  the  pier  at  Kingstown,  the  first  person  he  saw  was 
liobinson,  and  after  greeting  him  warmly  he  begged  him  as  a  friend 
to  recommend  him  some  quiet  comfortable  hotel  in  Dublin  wherein 
to  stay.    Robinson  thought  for  a  while,  and  said  he  only  knew  one 
which  he  could  recommend,  a  family  hotel  at   3   Upper   Fitz- 
william  Street,  but  that  the  attendance  was  abominable,  though 
the  food  was  fair.     He  advised  him  to  drive  there  straight  from 
the   station,  to  ring  for  the  servant,  explain  that  he  had  been 
recommended  to  the  house,  but  warned  of  the  bad  .service,  and 
that  he  would  tell  bis  fiiend  Mr.  Robinson,  who  had  sent  him, 
if  he  was  not  properly  looked  after.     Osborne  carried  out  his 
instructions  to  the  letter,  ordered  his  dinner,  and  came  down  to 
the   coflFee-room,  to  find  Joseph  standing  with  his  back  to  his 
own  fire-place,  in  roars  of  laughter  at  the  success  of  his  queer 
invitation.     The  first  time  I  ever  heard  Joachim  play  was  on  one 
of  these  occasions  (the  pieces  were  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  and  the 
G  minor  fugue  of  Bach),  and  I  well  remember  Robinson  saying 
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U  ane,  '  JjMbeti  to  -ui:  laaxi  (ur 
mif  vmUmA  wLb-  bnqgi 
la  lASS  1«  ^pnirf 

1  ^66  h*  nd  Idi  wife  joBid  Or  faUi 


H)  t>  llw  B 


1  te«Mll».t»hplwaa 

Out  o«ai|MM«'»««ri0;  te,«  walk  -^     j|^hr  "it  M 
t«  oumtt  Ui  fim  t7  c 
luivtad  MteiM 

Arglhoiml  •  |»ifatB  pwinraiwir  tUt  oa  hat  ratasB. 
toda   tovudf  Wafsar  «•■  afBiOr  !■— 1  iiiJiVbI      Tfa 
bJM  Ml  ptpv.  Md  cand  loMtf  flf  Mb  ^ijifim   i^  i 
may  ftfrfnniywc*  of  Ui  «pn  wUd  be  eodd  get  to. 

U  187II  hetMuwfedtfae'DnUmMiisc^Saeietv.'azi  n 
itduli  Will  fiKl*.  and  [MeWfiSH  •  *ht  fiiw  bodj  of  Ttriff, 
1m!  »a>  ojuilu-'Iur,  )*«  WW  [«»MSted  viui  ua  addn^  and 
af  axtcnigiir.  il«  my  gno«f all r  retained  uie  jmr^e. 
tiiti(u>r<iu>  i>lfa  iW  if  1m  ftocepted  it  he  itdiiM  never  bt 
•Itunt  till)  iiUijiUh  mgiiia.  Id  1879  liif  vile  died,  snd  be 
luug  ifUiu  lti«  |)o*i(ion  or cfwdiKiar  of  llik  new  Socderv 
lio  liKib  <tii  ki-tive  iiit«rest  ta  iu  ptoceedrnge  to  uLe  es 
tiftr.     Ill)  iiut  luiig  «fW«ard«  nuuried  >  seeood  time,  and 

AIkI  OIIc-  run  survive  liilll. 

As  A  ooinjwsrr.  Uolriusoo  wrote  prindpallj  songs.  ti« 
viKwl  ■uiitf't  alonyi  muiiiei&Dly  and  neTer  rolgsr,  H< 
ttuiruugli  iiJtil«>rii|it  for  the  roy&lt;  bftUad,  vhicb  be  cal 
|MMlute,'  Tliui  lie  coul<I  tackle  more  c^nnplicated  vork  i 
■iltoic,  i»  prijvwl  lijr  n  very  oduurable  ebort  antbem.  ■  N 
lis.'  lie  iHtilivl  Steven«un'ii  antbeme  excellentlT.  Bm  fc 
tnlunUIn  wurlc  wiua  lii«  nrmii ffcni <'nt  of  IriEh  folk  &>ng?. 
Iw  Biiiil  witli  trulU  (o  U;  tbi<  firet  muBicka  vbo  treaiml  tbi 
h-hI  iirLliidi]  ri-ttliiig,  and  witb  true  inflight  into  tbeir  : 
iilmnwler.  If  he  had  done  notbing  else,  Ireland  baa  to  be 
to  Lim  for  tUU  work.  lIiH  frieiidiship  witb  the  late  LordDE 
Dr.  Univeii  (ths  Hivbop  of  Limerick),  andtbe  De  Yeiies  gare 
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opportunity  of  studying  the  antiquarian  side  of  Irish  life,  which 
he  turned  to  the  best  uses  in  his  treatment  of  Irish  folk  songs. 

His  personality  was  unique.  He  had  strong  likes  and  dis- 
likes. His  heroes  were  *  giants,'  and  his  enemies  *  impostors.' 
His  face,  rather  Jewish  in  type,  was  full  of  a  kindly  sardonic 
humour,  which  his  rather  jerky  and  nasal  manner  of  speech 
exactly  suited.  He  had,  like  Costa,  the  grip  of  a  field- 
marshal.  He  never  brooked  contradiction  in  his  own  business, 
and  he  was  a  martinet,  though  a  kindly  one.  As  a  conductor  of 
choral  and  orchestral  works  he  was  certainly  in  the  front  rank, 
and  if  he  had  lived  in  England  would  undoubtedly  have  held 
any  important  post  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  held  it  admirably, 
for  he  possessed  both  the  temperament  and  electricity  necessary 
to  a  conductor,  and  had  the  keenest  instinct  for  what  Wagner 
called  the  greatest  gift  a  conductor  can  have,  the  right  tempo. 
He  was  generous  to  a  fault,  and  died  comparatively  poor,  mainly 
owing  to  his  open-handedness  to  friends  in  worse  circumstances 
than  himself.  When  he  was  too  old  and  ill  to  appreciate  it,  the 
Government  gave  him  a  small  Civil  List  pension,  by  which  he  only 
profited  for  a  few  weeks.  But  his  memory  will  long  be  green  in  the 
hearts  of  his  friends,  old  and  young,  and  Ireland  and  her  musical 
children  will  always  remember  him  with  gratitude,  a£fection,  and 
respect. 

C.  V.  Stanford. 
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BRIDGE. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  a  leaflet  was  published  in  Enghada 
*  Biritch,  or  Eussian  Whist.*  The  game  did  not  *  catch  on'  Iff 
at  that  period ;  the  leaflet,  however,  is  interesting  as  indkitaf 
that  bridge  is  probably  of  Eussian  origin. 

Bridge  travelled  over  the  Continent,  and  was  especially  tika 
up  in  France,  whence,  in  1894,  it  found  its  way  once  mown 
England. 

And  now  comes  the  surprising  part  of  the  story.  In  i  h 
months,  whist,  our  national  card  game,  which  had  held  unfr 
puted  sway  in  our  card-rooms  for  at  least  a  hnndred  and  it 
years,  was  put  to  the  rout,  and  bridge  reigned  in  its  st^ad.  Of 
course,  a  rubber  of  whist  can  still  be  obtained  at  many  clubs ;  te 
at  others,  with  the  Turf  and  Portland  at  their  head  hridp  * 
played  to  the  exclusion  of  whist. 

Under  the  circumstances,  a  short  description  of  bridce  MJ 
be  useful  to  those  who  like  to  try  experiments. 

The  preliminaries,  shuffling,  cutting,  and  so  forth  az«t!» 
same  as  at  whist,  until  we  come  to  the  deal.  There  is  no  ni^ 
deal,  errors  in  dealing  requiring  a  fresh  deal  by  the  same  pU;« 
And  no  card  is  turned  up  for  trumps ;  the  whole  fifty-two  i» 
dealt  face  downwards  (with  this  exception)  as  at  whist.  Whin* 
players  who  are  new  to  the  game  would  do  well  to  bear  th»  « 
mind  when  dealing,  as,  &om  habit,  they  are  apt  to  torn  the  1^ 
card.  At  bridge  this  gives  the  adversaries  the  option  of  a  M 
deal. 

The  deal  being  completed,  the  dealer,  after  examining  fci 
hand,  may  make  any  suit  trumps  he  prefers,  or  he  may  dedtf 
'  no  trump,'  i.e.  that  the  hand  shall  be  played  without  tniiB|i 
If,  in  his  judgment,  his  hand  does  not  warrant  a  decIanitioii«  b 
may  pass  to  his  partner,  saying,  *I  leave  it  to  you.'  Tfc 
dealer's  partner  must  then  make  a  trump  or  no  trump.  At  tb 
Eussian  game,  a  player  making  no  trump  says  <  biritch.'  Fte 
sibly  this  may  give  a  clue  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  '  bridge, 
which  has  hitherto  eluded  the  efforts  of  the  British  philoloffiit 

A  declaration  being  made,  the  adversaries  have  tlie  opiioi 
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of  doubling,  i.e.  of  doubling  the  value  of  the  trick  score.  The 
trick  scores  will  be  set  out  in  detail  when  we  come  to  scoring. 
The  leader  (player  to  the  dealer's  left)  has  the  first  option.  If, 
in  his  opinion,  his  hand  justifies  such  a  measure,  he  says,  *I 
double.'  If  not,  he  passes  the  option  to  his  partner.  This  he  does 
by  saying,  *  May  I  play  ? '  which  being  interpreted  means,  *  Do 
you  wish  to  double  ?  '  If  either  of  the  non-dealer's  side  doubles, 
the  player  who  originally  made  the  trump  or  no  trump  has  the 
option  of  redoubling.  If  this  player  declines,  the  question, 
*  May  I  play  ? '  should  be  addressed  to  his  partner,  who  then  has 
the  option.  Redoubling  once  has  the  eflfect  of  quadrupling  the 
trick  score. 

liedoubling  may  go  on  indefinitely,  but  when  in  the  hands 
of  two  reckless  or  obstinate  players  it  may  have  the  consequence 
of  landing  the  table  in  amounts  never  contemplated  at  the 
beginning,  assuming  there  to  be  a  stake  on  the  game.  It  is 
suggested  that,  in  domestic  play,  it  should  be  limited  to  doubling 
and  redoubling  once.  Club  etiquette  does  not  allow  redoubling 
beyond  a  hundred  points,  i,e.  beyond  making  this  the  value  of 
a  trick. 

If  to  the  question,  *  May  I  play  ? '  the  leader's  partner  answers 
*Yes,'  there  is  no  doubling.  And  similarly  if,  after  doubling, 
the  adversaries  express  themselves  satisfied,  the  play  of  the  hand 
commences. 

The  leader  leads  a  card,  and  after  that  the  dealer's  partner 
places  his  hand  face  upwards  on  the  table,  and  the  rest  of  the 
hand  is  played  as  at  dummy,  the  dealer  taking  dummy.  As 
every  trick  above  six  scores,  whether  the  game  is  won  or  not,  all 
hands  have  to  be  played  out  to  the  end.  The  laws  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  dummy  whist,  the  main  exception  being  that 
the  dealer  is  liable  to  no  penalty  for  leading  out  of  turn  or  from 
the  wrong  hand. 

The  dealer's  partner  may  not  make  any  suggestion  as  to  the 
play.  He  may,  however,  perform  the  mechanical  function  of 
pushing  forward  the  card  named  by  the  dealer  to  be  led  or 
played  to  a  trick ;  and,  if  the  dealer  does  not  follow  suit,  his 
partner  may  ask  whether  he  has  any  of  the  suit  led,  in  order  to 
Fave  a  revoke. 

At  the  end  of  the  hand,  the  score  for  tricks  is  entered  on  a 
scoring  block,  and  also  the  scores  for  honours  and  other  extras. 
These,  however,  must  be  kept  separate  from  the  trick  scores. 
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A  game  consists  of  thirty  points  won  by  tricks  only.  Any- 
thing in  excess  of  thirty  is  also  counted,  but  it  merely  increases 
the  trick  score. 

A  rubber  consists  of  the  best  of  three  games.  If  the  first 
and  second  games  are  won  by  the  same  players,  the  third  is  not 
played.  If  three  games  are  played,  the  value  of  the  losers' 
game  is  deducted  from  that  of  the  winners.  It  is  possible  that  the 
winners  of  the  rubber  may  lose  in  points.  In  that  case,  of  course, 
the  subtraction  of  the  winners'  score  is  made  from  the  losers'. 

The  details  of  scoring,  which  are  rather  complicated,  have 
now  to  be  explained.  When  no  trump  is  declared,  each  trick 
above  six  counts  twelve.  The  aces  are  called,  or  rather  miscalled, 
honours.  Three  aces  held  in  one  hand,  or  by  two  partners, 
reckon  thirty ;  four  aces  held  conjointly  reckon  forty ;  four  aces 
in  one  hand  reckon  a  hundred. 

When  a  trump  is  declared,  the  value  of  the  tricks  depends  on 
the  suit.  If  spades  are  trumps,  each  trick  above  six  counts  two; 
if  clubs  are  trumps,  each  trick  above  six  counts  four  ;  in  the  dia- 
mond suit,  each  trick  above  six  counts  six ;  and  in  the  heart  suit, 
eight. 

Honours  are  ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  and  ten  of  the  trump 
suit.  Three  honours  held  in  one  hand,  or  by  two  partners,  reckon 
twice  the  value  of  the  trump  suit  trick  (e.gr.,  in  spades,  four ;  in 
clubs,  eight ;  in  diamonds,  twelve ;  in  hearts,  sixteen).  Four 
honours  held  by  two  partners  reckon  four  times  the  value  of  a 
suit  trick ;  four  honours  in  one  hand,  eight  times  the  value  of  a 
suit  trick  ;  five  honours,  three  in  one  hand  and  two  in  partner's, 
five  times  the  value  of  a  suit  trick  ;  five  honours,  four  in  one 
hand  and  one  in  partner's,  nine  times  the  value  of  a  suit  trick  ; 
five  honours  in  one  hand,  ten  times  the  value  of  a  suit  trick.  The 
trick  and  honour  scores  are  shown  in  tabular  form  on  the  next 
page. 

In  addition  to  these,  if  a  player  holds  no  trump  (called 
chicane),  he  scores  the  same  as  though  he  held  three  honours. 

And  if  a  player  and  his  partner  make  all  thirteen  tricks 
(called  grand  slam),  they  reckon  forty ;  if  they  make  twelve  tricks 
(called  little  slam),  they  reckon  twenty.  Tricks  taken  in  satisfac- 
tion of  a  revoke  penalty  do  not  reckon  towards  a  slam. 

The  winners  of  a  rubber  add  a  hundred  points  to  their  score. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  doubling  only  afiFects  the 
trick  score. 
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NO  TRUMP  DECLARED. 

SCOBB  FOB  TBIOKS. 
Kach  above  six       ......... 

12 

SCOBES  FOB  H0N0UB8. 

Three  aces  (held  in  one  hand  or  conjointly) 

Four  aces  held  conjointly 

Four  aces  in  one  h^ind  ........ 

•  • 

•  • 

30 

40 

100 

TRUMP  SUIT    DECLARED. 

SCOBES  FOB  TBIGKS 

1 

1 

1. 

1 

1 
1 

When  trumps  are 

Each  above  six 

e 

* 

1 
0 

<!? 

2 

4 

6 

8 

SCOBES  FOB  HONOUBS. 

Three  held  in  one  hand  or  conjointly     . 

Four  held  conjointly 

Four  in  one  hand 

Five  (three  in  one  hand)         .... 
Five  (four  in  one  hand)          .... 
Five  in  one  hand 

4 
8 
16 
10 
18 
20 

8 
16 
32 
20 
36 
40 

12 
24 
48 
30 
54 
60 

16 
32 
64 
40 
72 
80 

The  simplest  way  of  illastratiiig  the  mode  of  scoring  will  be 
to  play  an  imaginary  rubber. 

A,  Y,  B,  Z  are  the  players.     They  sit  round  the  table  in 

this  order,  A  being  the  original  leader  ; 
Y,  second  hand;  B,  third  hand;  Z, 
dealer. 

The  first  hand  Z  declares  hearts. 
He  wins  two  by  cards,  16  [see  (a)  in 
scoring  block],  and  scores  16  (6)  for 
three  honours. 

It  is  now  A's  deaL  He  has  a  very 
poor  hand,  and  leaves  the  declaration 
to  his  partner.  B  also  has  a  weak  hand, 
so,  in  hopes  of  losing  as  little  as  possible, 
he  makes  it  spades.  Y  doubles  spades. 
Y,  Z  win  four  by  cards,  8  x  2  =  16  (c),  and 
score  four  honours  held  conjointly,  8  (d). 
Y,  Z  win  the  game.  To  signify  this, 
a  line  is  drawn  under  the  trick  score. 
Y  now  deals,  and  leaves  it  to  his 


A.B 

Y,Z 

] 

Hon 

OUBS 

1 

0) 

(A) 

60 

20 

1 

72 
12 
30 
8 
16 

(*) 
(/) 

TBI 

CK8 

16 
16 

(0 

(?) 

!     36 

i 

1 

12 

(0 

(t) 
C») 

33 

100 

.  116 

314 
116 

{         :  198 

part  HI 


Z  declares  no  trump.    Y,  Z  only  win  I 


12  (e),  and  score  three  honours,  30  (/). 

B  deals  himself  a  crushing  hand  in  diamonds,  and, 
declared,  wins  six  by  cards,  36  (g)  with  a  little  assistand 
dummy.  He  also  scores  20  {h)  for  little  slam,  and 
five  honours  in  hia  own  hand.  One  adversary  has  chica 
One  game  all. 

To  shorten  the  iUnstration  let  ns  now  suppose  Z  deal 
self  a  very  good  hand  in  hearts.      He  wins  fonr  by 
(f),  and  holds  four  honours  and  hia  partner  one,  72  (m), 

Y,  7,  win  the  rubber,  100  (n). 

The  scores  are  now  added  up,  and  that  of  the  loe« 
ducted.     Y,  Z  win  198  points  {see  scoring  block). 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  figures  sometimes  run  hia 
the  question  arises  how,  if  a  stake  is  played  for,  to  reduce 
so  as  tx)  render  the  amounts  won  or  lost  suitable  for  the  da 
circle.  This  is  most  readily  done  by  striking  off  the  unit  fi 
hut  if  the  unit  figure  is  more  than  five,  one  is  added 
tens  figure.  Ifl  the  above  case,  on  this  system,  Y  and  Z 
win  a  rubber  of  20. 

A  rubber  at  bridge  averages  170  points — with  the  unit 
struck  off,  17  points.  Hence,  those  who  are  accnstomed  ti 
silver  threepennies  at  whist  would  find  penny  point«  st  1 
about  an  equivalent  on  the  above  plan. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  elementary  tactics  of  the  rami 
prove  acceptable. 

The  advantage  to  the  dealer  of  declaring,  and  of 
partner's  cards,  is  so  considerable,  that  a  bold  dash  shoo 
made  for  a  big  score,  or  for  the  game.  With  three  aces 
poor  hand  in  other  respects,  it  is  advisable  for  the  deal 
declare  sans  atout.  Failing  three  aces,  but  with  a  good 
suit,  and  a  probability  of  four  tricks  in  hand,  hearts  sboa 
declared.  Partners'  cards  on  the  average  are  good  for 
tricks;  80,  even  if  the  prospect  of  a  great  score  is  not  re 
there  is  still  a  good  chance  of  winning  the  odd  trick. 

A  diamond  declaration  should  only  be  made  when  the  <j 
has  such  cards  that  he  can  see  his  way  to  two  or  three  by  b 
if  his  partner's  hand  I  urns  out  to  be  average. 

Is''ot  being  strong  enough  to  make  sans  atmit  or  a  red 
the  dealer  should  pass. 

If  the  dealer  passes,  his  partner  is  in  a  position  of  dei 
unless  he  has  unusually  strong  cards.     To  declare  son* 
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three  aces  is  dangerous,  unless  the  aces  are  well  guarded;  ex- 
posed unguarded  aces  can  be  cheaply  forced  out.  To  declare 
hearts,  the  dealer's  partner  should  have  the  probability  of  five 
tricks  in  hand,  as  the  dealer  has  intimated,  by  passing,  that  he 
cannot  help  much  in  the  heart  suit. 

Failing  sufficient  strength  to  declare  sans  atout  or  hearts,  the 
dealer's  partner,  with  a  fairly  good  hand,  should  declare  his  best 
suit.  If  he  holds  but  poor  cards  he  has  no  alternative  but  to 
fall  back  on  spades,  in  order  to  keep  the  losses  down  to  the 
minimum. 

Hitherto  the  score  of  love-all  has  been  assumed.  As  the  trick 
scores  advance  the  determination  of  the  declarants  becomes  too 
complicated  for  elementary  treatment.  Attention  to  the  trick 
score  when  declaring  is  most  important.  As  a  general  rule,  if 
well  ahead  in  the  trick  score,  safe  declarations  are  to  be  preferred 
with  moderate  hands  ;  if  behind  in  the  trick  score,  risky  declara- 
tions are  permissible. 

The  declaration  being  made  (and  doubled  or  not,  as  the  case 
may  be),  the  play  of  the  hand  commences. 

The  card  first  led  should  be  from  the  strong  suit,  as  at  whist, 
of  course  avoiding  a  lead  up  to  the  declared  trump  suit. 

The  cards  of  the  second  hand  are  now  laid  face  upwards  on 
the  table,  and  in  consequence  of  this  exposure  the  ordinary  rules 
of  whist  become  much  modified.  Detailed  instructions  would  be 
out  of  place  in  a  short  paper  of  this  description ;  it  may  be 
assumed  that  everyone  knows  the  old-fashioned  dummy  formula, 
lead  through  the  strong  suit  and  up  to  the  weak. 

Dummy's  adversaries  should  not  hesitate  to  force  each  other, 
even  though  weak  in  trumps,  and  when  such  play  might  not  be 
deemed  sound  at  ordinary  whist.  When  the  dealer  has  declared 
trumps,  he  is  presumably  strong;  so,  if  there  is  a  chance  of 
making  a  small  trump  against  him  it  should  be  accepted. 

Again,  discarding  by  no  means  follows  the  rules  of  whist 
proper,  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  guards  to  the  strong  suit 
of  the  exposed  hand.  Also,  the  original  leader  may  want  to  keep 
a  card  of  dummy's  strong  suit  to  lead  through ;  and  the  leader's 
partner  may  want  to  keep  a  card  of  dummy's  weak  suit  to  lead  up. 
Hence  the  discard  often  becomes  very  confusing,  especially  to 
players  who  are  accustomed  to  whist  discards. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  forcing  and  discarding  illustrate 
important  points  in  which  bridge  play  differs  materially  from  that 
of  ordinary  whist.  '  Cavendish.' 
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It  is  a  long  while  since  anything  happened  in  this  wodc 
first  time.  The  first  time  the  sun  shone — ^the  first  time  t 
fell — these  things  are  not  matter  of  record.  By  good  lack, 
time  is  always  recurring — especially  in  Ix>ndon.  What  1 
does  not  remember  the  first  time  the  sun  shone  again  lii 
that  lasted  a  week  ?  And  when  the  first  snow  falls  the  < 
do  not  take  it  as  if  they  were  country  folk.  Strange  cii 
comes  over  them  at  the  mere  thought  of  sooty  London  di 
white.  A  few  go  about  quoting  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  who 
poets  has  understood  them  on  this  point;  and  the  ra 
him  without  knowing. 

I  had  not  accounted  to  myself  for  it ;  but  an  unusus 
my  blood  moved  me  to  run,  to  shout,  or  sing,  or  beb 
manner  that  might  have  caused  the  police  to  interfere  a: 
along  the  streets  one  evening  in  early  winter.  The  gas-k 
itself  a  signal  for  the  enjoyment  of  Londoners.  They  ma^ 
asleep  all  day,  but  with  the  yellow  dawning  of  those  m" 
stars  a  glow  of  warmth  quickens  them.  So  much  the  \ 
there  should  bo  a  moon  to  make  &ces  among  the  chimn 
(There  was  a  moon  that  night.)  If  the  snow  be  on  the  ^ 
the  air  tense  with  the  expectation  of  it,  the  ner\'es  aii 
sting  the  languid  soul  into  pleasure. 

I  turned  down  a  poor  alley  to  visit  an  acquaintance  tl 
Essex  woman  who  talks  about  *  threadling  '  her  needle,  i 
poses  the  plural  of  *  house '  to  be  *  housen.'  She  is  marr 
sailor  who  sails  the  seas  no  more.  He  sometimes  tries  to 
to  me  the  geography— or  seaography — of  a  ship,  I  neve 
stand  it,  but  I  have  learned  to  talk  about  *  the  ryals '  i 
main-topgallon/  whatever  that  may  be. 

*  The  snow  is  coming  ! '  I  said  to  his  wife,  with  as  mucl 
tion  as  if  I  had  said  '  The  Queen  is  coming ! ' 

*  Yes,  miss/  she  said,  *  and  coals  is  one-and-threepenci 
dred,  and  they'll  go  up.'     She  glanced  at  the  sky. 

What  a  pity  it  is  to  have  a  financial  interest  in  the  \ 
I  felt  ashamed  because  I  had  none.    I  remembered  Mil 
heroine,  who  poked  the  fire  *  expensively/  and  sighed  a 
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and  smiled  also — to  think  that  I  could  poke  mine  as  often  as  I 
liked.  Then  I  went  into  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  to  look 
for  a  spinning-wheel. 

The  policeman  and  the  man  at  the  entrance  were  divided  in 
their  minds  as  to  whether  a  spinning-wheel  is  a  piece  of  furniture 
or  a  machine.  If  it  is  a  piece  of  furniture,  yes,  you  will  find  it 
there  !  If  it  is  a  machine,  no,  you  will  never  find  it  unless  you 
go  across  the  road.  Not  feeling  inclined  to  go  across  the  road, 
I  chose  to  consider  it  furniture. 

Past  one  half  and  then  the  other  of  the  column  of  Trajan, 
through  the  old  tapestry  room,  down  the  narrow  corridor  of  snow- 
men and  snow-women  bequeathed  to  us  by  Greeks  and  Eomans,  I 
went ;  and  reached  at  last  the  place  where  chairs  and  tables,  and 
beds  and  cabinets  and  mirrors,  ranged  with  forlorn  regularity, 
show  what  beautiful  homes  people  had  once.  There  was  never  a 
spinning-wheel  among  them.  I  listened  for  the  ghostly  hum  of 
it  in  vain. 

Tired  out  after  a  long  search,  I  sat  down  to  rest  on  the  pedestal 
of  a  cupboard. 

The  gallery  was  quite  deserted,  except  for  a  woman  of  middle 
age,  who  seemed  willing  neither  to  go  nor  to  stay.  Something 
fidgety  and  wistful  about  her  compeUed  one  to  notice  her  move- 
ments. She  went  to  and  fro  with  rapid,  uncertain  steps,  making 
indefinite  pauses  before  the  object  of  her  consideration — ^trying  to 
leave  it,  as  it  were — always  returning.  The  magnetic  force  that 
attracted  her  seemed  to  reside  in  a  wooden  cradle.  There  was 
nothing  particular  about  it ;  it  was  not  like  the  cradle  of  the  Earl 
of  Derwentwater,  which  stood  near  by — three  black  feathers  that 
had  once  been  golden  still  waved  stiffly  over  the  head.  It  was  just 
a  wooden  cradle — nothing  more,  nothing  less.  Yet  she  came  back 
again  and  again,  as  if  she  could  not  tear  herself  from  the  spot. 
§he  was  a  well-fevoured  person,  fresh  and  weather-beaten,  as 
though  she  had  lived  much  in  the  open  air.  Her  dress  was  so 
neat  that  the  shabby  material  of  it  did  not  at  first  strike  the  eye ; 
would  not  perhaps  have  struck  me  at  all  but  for  the  fact  that  she 
wore  woollen  gloves.  She  was  clearly  a  single  woman ;  I  could 
have  told  that  by  the  vague  suddenness  of  motion  which  is  common 
to  those  who  are  much  by  themselves  and  have  not  to  think  of 
disturbing  other  women  in  the  room. 

*  You,  here ! '  she  said,  addressing  a  policeman  as  he  went 
by.     'Mine  is  much  better  than  that,'  and  she  pointed  to  the 
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cradle.  Her  accent  was  good,  but  she  spoke  rather  too  koi  k 
a  lady. 

'  Indeed,  Miss  ? '  said  the  guardian  of  law  and  onler,  ic 
great  politeness.  He  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  she  was  ft 
and  not  Mrs. 

'  Mine  is  old ;  it's  been  in  our  fi&mily  from  fieither  to  8Q0,fli 
all  that  kind  of  thing/  she  went  on.  *The  Museum's  givai 
for  that.  Do  you  think,  now,  they  would  give  me  6/.  fcr  mat 
The  carving  on  mine's  much  better.  I  know,  because  Is* 
artist.     That's  not  good  art  at  all.     Now  mine's  ElizabethctfL* 

*  Maybe,  Miss.  Couldn't  say.  We  ain't  got  but  one  cr  w 
specimens.' 

*  I've  half  a  mind  to  do  it,'  she  said,  in  quick,  excited  «■■ 
*  It's  awfully  cold.  I  believe  the  snow's  coming.  Tm  ai  i 
death  of  London  lodgings ;  there  isn't  room  to  swing  a  cat  intlxi 
I'd  better  by  half  have  a  fire  to  sit  by.  And  I  could  alwajs  «i 
and  see  the  cradle  here,  couldn't  I?  They  wouldn't  tab 
away  ?  I  could  always  come  and  see  it  ?  I  could  come  and  see 
every  day  if  I  liked.' 

The  policeman  reassured  her  as  to  this,  and  moved  on.  ^ 
I  thought,  she  would  surely  go.  But  she  did  not.  She  miu 
until  the  policeman  was  out  of  sight,  when  she  took  a  bucv 
from  her  pocket  and  began  to  eat  carefully  and  furtively,  nuikii 
as  few  crumbs  as  possible.  It  was  her  afternoon  tea,  I  suppo^ 
and  she  was  taking  it  here  for  the  sake  of  the  warmth. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  I  began.  *  I  heard  you  say  just  now  th 
you  had  a  beautiful  old  cradle.  I  happen  to  know  a  lady  wbo 
fond  of  such  things.  I  feel  sure  that  she  would  give  you  Itf. 
you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  dispose  of  it  to  her.' 

'  No,'  she  said,  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  '  I  woold 
part  with  it,  not  to  any  private  individual.  It  was  my  motlia 
and  my  mother's  mother's  before  her.  I  wouldn't  let  it  go  eat 
to  here.  And  I  wouldn't  do  that,  only  the  snow's  coming.  Bsf 
can  come  and  see  it  here  every  day — every  day — just  as  if  ft  « 
in  my  own  room.' 

There  was  a  refreshing  absence  bf  gratitude  about  her;  s 
did  not  even  say  '  Thank  you.'    I  turned  away. 

The  streets  were  brighter,  the  air  tingled  more  fieroely  th 
ever  as  I  went  home ;  but  I  felt  glad  no  longer  because  the  m 
was  coming. 

M.  E«   COLBBIDCHL 
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SIGNIFICANT  ACTS   OF  PARLIAMENT 

The  course  of  a  nation's  career  is  fixed  largely  by  the  policy 
pursued  by  its  rulers,  and  in  this  country  a  perusal  of  the  actions 
of  Parliament,  since  its  foundation  on  a  popular  representative 
basis,  usually  dated  from  the  Parliament  summoned  by  Simon  de 
Montfort  to  meet  in  1265,  furnishes  a  history  of  the  race,  in 
which  are  reflected  its  ideas,  aspirations,  and  thoughts,  its  condi- 
tions of  life,  and  its  progress  in  knowledge  and  civilisation.  The 
peculiar  trend  of  the  people's  mind  during  the  passage  of  time  is 
displayed  luminously  in  the  Acts  placed  on  the  statute  rolls  by  its 
chosen  representatives.  The  legislative  functions  of  Parliament 
are  concerned  with  providing  fof*  the  requirements  of  the  times 
and  show  the  condition  of  the  people  with  a  truth  and  clearness  to 
which  the  ordinary  history,  with  its  lists  of  wars  and  battles  car- 
ried on  by  the  Sovereign  and  his  Ministers  in  their  administrative 
powers,  is  quite  foreign.  It  is  the  distinction  drawn  by  Mr.  Green, 
who  wrote  a  history,  not  of  England,  but  of  the  English  people. 

The  significant  is  often  the  curious,  and  to  speak  of  the  curious 
in  history  is  tantamount  to  speaking  of  the  occurrences  of  past 
times.  What  is  the  breath  of  life  to  one  generation,  the  most 
imperative  and  commonplace  of  actions,  will  appear  strange  to  a  suc- 
ceeding one,  being  singular — peculiar — to  the  age  of  its  creation. 

In  a  rapid  glance  at  the  Statute  Book,  the  writer's  aim  has 
been  to  pick  out  those  laws  whose  dissimilarity  from  the  present 
bent  of  legislation  gives  a  particular  significance,  and  throws  a 
special  light  on  the  varying  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  country. 

The  first  Act  to  arrest  attention,  concerned  with  the  internal 
or  family  history  of  Parliament  itself,  shows  that  the  idea  of  pay- 
ment of  members,  which  is  a  present-day  subject  of  debate,  is, 
like  other  things  under  the  sun,  no  new  one.  The  Act  in  ques- 
tion, of  the  seventh  year  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  enacted  that 
members  absenting  themselves  from  Parliament  should  lose  their 
wages.  Two  Acts  that  are  still  in  force,  concerned  with  the  purity 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  passed  during  the  long  reign  of 
George  III. :  that  of  1782  prevented  any  person  concerned  in 
contracts  for  the  public  service  being  elected  or  sitting  in  the 
House,  and  the  other,  enacted  in  1812,  aimed  at  suspending  and 
finally  vacating  the  seats  of  members  who  become  bankrupt  and 
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do  not  liquidate  their  obligations  within  a  limited  time, 
franchise  was  not  tampered  with  in  the  centuries  precediz 
present,  but  a  residential  qualification  was  required  bv  the 
1786,  which  prevented  occasional  inhabitants  from  voti 
elections  of  members  for  cities  and  boroughs  in  P^ngland. 

The  Sumptuary  Laws  that  were  passed  in  the  Middle  M 
quite  foreign  to  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  nineteenth  « 
They  aimed  at  keeping  each  within  his  proper  sphere  bv 
limits  to  the  expenditure  of  citizens  upon  apparel  and 
personal  concerns.  A  complete  schedule  of  the  clothini 
should  be  worn  in  every  class  of  society  was  prescribed  ' 
Act  of  the  third  year  of  Edward  IV.  (14G4).  Apparen 
excess  in  attire  sprang  up  that  had  not  been  provided  for  i 
Act,  for  another  one  followed  in  the  ensuing  year,  prohibiti 
wearing  of  shoes  with  long  peaked  toes.  The  pictures 
people  of  the  Elizabethan  age  depict  what  many  would  a 
an  artistic  taste  in  apparel,  but  which  was  looked  upon 
time  as  an  excess,  and  called  for  a  proclamation  (lo80)a 
broad  rufifs,  long  cloaks  and  swords,  and  long  spikes  on  the 
of  shields.  Connected  with  the  indignities  and  outrages 
mitted  upon  the  Jews  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centi 
the  Act  of  1275,  compelling  all  the  children  of  Israel  to  i 
badge. 

There  are  many  instances  of  curious  Acts  passed  in  com 
with  restrictions  on  trades  and  professions,  and  in  some  ca 
element  of  humour  enters  into  them  when  judged  by  the  sta 
of  to-day.     The  want  of  confidence  in  lawyers,  which  rig! 
wrongly  is  somewhat  commonly  entertained,  is  at  least  as 
the  times  of  Henry  VI.,  for  an  Act  was  passed  in  14G1  to 
the  nmnber  of  attorneys  in  the  Eastern  Counties.     The  Ad 
that  there  were  upwards  of  eighty  such  in  Norfolk  and  S 
and  their  numbers  were  mercilessly  reduced  to  six  in  Xorfc 
in  Suffolk,  and  two  in  Norwich.     A  statute  of  Henry  VII.  I 
enacted  that  no  butcher  should  slaughter  cattle   in  anv 
town,  a  restriction  likewise  extended  to  Cambridge.     As  t 
the  gambling  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  period  had  cast  its  si 
before,  an  Act  of  1097  strove  to  limit  the  number  and  restra 
ill-practices  of  brokers  and  stock-jobbers,  and  after  the  dii 
of  that  time  another  Act  in  1734  aimed  at  preventing  c 
'infamous'  practices  of  stock-jobbing.    A  law  not  of  resti 
but  of  relief  was   that  of   1712  exempting   apothecaries 
serving  the  oflSces  of  constable,  scavenger,  and  other  paris^h  d 
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and  from  liability  of  being  called  upon  to  act  on  juries.  A  Bill 
that  passed  into  law  in  1723  provided  against  journeymen  shoe- 
makers pawning  boots,  shoes,  leather,  and  other  materials,  and 
established  rules  for  regulating  them.  The  matter  of  servants' 
certificates  of  character  is  still  a  burning  question,  and  an  Act  of 
1792  sought  to  prevent  the  fraud  of  counterfeiting  them.  Several 
laws  passed  in  England  and  Scotland  had  empowered  justices  of 
the  peace  to  fix  the  wages  and  piece-work  of  artificers  and  other 
workers,  and  this  arbitrary  power  was  withdrawn  under  George  III. 
(1813).  A  Factory  Act  of  1825  made  provisions  for  regulating 
cotton  mills  and  factories,  and  took  into  consideration  how  to 
better  preserve  the  health  of  young  employSs  engaged  in  them. 
The  drink  traffic  has  left  many  signs  on  the  Statute  Book.  A 
penalty  of  ten  shillings  was  inflicted  upon  innkeepers  suflfering 
company  to  sit  tippling,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  the  first  year  of 
James  I.,  and  later  in  the  same  reign  (1621)  licences  were  issued 
for  public-houses.  Duties  on  beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors  were 
imposed  in  1660.  More  than  one  Act  received  the  assent  of 
George  II.  to  prohibit  for  limited  periods  the  making  of  low  wines 
and  spirits  from  grain.  A  great  ferment  was  created  by  the 
passing  of  the  Cyder  Bill  in  1763.  The  chief  objection  to  it  was 
that  it  placed  cyder  and  perry  brewing  imder  the  Excise  laws,  by 
which  the  Revenue  officers  were  empowered  to  enter  private  houses 
at  their  discretion.  It  was  vigorously  opposed  in  both  Houses, 
and  several  petitions,  including  one  from  the  City  of  London, 
were  presented  against  it.  The  Act  was  amended  in  the  following 
year,  and  after  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  of  Hereford,  Devon,  and 
other  counties  interested  in  the  trade,  and  the  presenting  of  a 
petition  by  them,  it  was  repealed  in  1766,  but  appears  to  have 
been  reimposed  a  few  years  later.  An  Act  of  1773  aimed  at 
restraining  the  retailing  of  spirituous  liquors. 

Some  attempts  at  fixing  the  prices  of  conmiodities  have  been 
made  by  Parliament.  Two  statutes  to  this  end  were  placed  on 
the  rolls  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. :  one  fixing  the  price  of 
beef  and  pork  at  a  halfpenny  a  pound  and  veal  at  three-farthings ; 
and  a  second  to  secure  the  sale  of  French  wines  at  twopence  a 
quart  and  sack  at  threepence,  and  an  Act  of  the  following  reign 
amplified  this  and  drew  distinctions  between  the  various  French 
wines,  establishing  a  maximum  selling-price  of  three-halfpence  a 
quart  for  that  imported  from  Eochelle.  The  same  Act  limited 
the  number  of  wine-sellers  and  taverns  in  London  to  forty. 

Certain  of  the  Acts  passed  in  connection  with  crimes  and  the 
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pumshment  of  the  perpetratora  are  i 
the  state  of  society  at  the  times  vb 
In  l5Si  an  ludemnit;  was  granted  t 
waymen  and  house^breakerB.  A  bl 
accession  year  made  all  beggars  and 
-who  apprehended  them,  and  allowed 
collars  around  their  necks.  One  is  p 
barbarous  piece  of  legislation  was  n 
later.  Some  limits  on  the  commoi 
Bought  to  be  placed  in  Elizabeth's  rei, 
to  enact  that  persons  exercising  wit 
chantment,  whereby  any  person  shall 
suffer  as  felons  without  benefit  of  clergj 
reign  (1597),  provision  was  made  for  t 
of  Houses  of  Correction  for  the  pun 
sturdy  beggars.  The  state  of  the  puh 
seventeenth  century  may  be  pictured 
endeavoured  to  bring  highwaymen 
reward  to  the  capturer  of  such  a  desp 
his  horse,  arms,  money,  and  effects  afa 
years  later  it  was  found  desirable  to  fi 
hension  of  house-breakers.  An  Act  ol 
attracted  notice,  owing  to  the  irrupti 
Transvaal.  It  x'rovides  for  the  puni 
the  governors  of  plantations  for  crin 
the  plantations.  One  of  the  first  Acl 
for  the  liberation  of  a  debtor  who  ha 
unless  the  creditor  provided  fouipence 
the  area  of  the  Bills  of  Alortality,  or 
of  England.  It  became  lawful  in 
prisoners  on  Sunday.  Two  inhomi 
female  offenders  were  abolished  da 
the  burning  of  women  in  1790  and  tl 
The  repeal  and  amendment  of  many  s 
included  in  '  Peel's  Code  of  Criminal  I 
In  days  when  the  standard  of  li 
fixed  on  a  lower  plane.  Parliament  of 
and  enforce  a  higher  level  of  morals, 
reignty  an  Act  shows  that  no  one  liv 
was  thought  worthy  of  serving  on  a  j 
prohibited  from  keeping  a  pnblio-hoi 
stews  which  bad  before  been  allowe 
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pressed.  A  Bill  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  excess  in  drinking 
passed  into  law  in  1553.  It  prohibited  any  person  keeping  more 
than  ten  gallons  of  wine  in  his  honse  unless  he  were  worth 
1,000  marks.  The  gay  and  licentious  monarch  of  the  Restoration 
sought  to  obtain  a  cheap  character  for  morals  which  he  did  not 
possess  by  supporting  a  Bill  for  the  suppression  of  profane 
cursing  and  swearing,  and  some  years  afterwards  still  more 
effectual  provisions  were  enacted  to  the  same  end  (1695).  To 
effect  this  desirable  consummation  a  penalty  of  two  shillings  for 
every  oath  or  curse  was  imposed,  but  of  one  shilling  only  on  the 
common  people.  Two  statutes  of  George  II.'s  reign  call  for 
notice  :  that  of  1745  was  enacted  to  explain,  amend,  and  make 
more  effectual  the  existing  law  to  prevent  excessive  and  deceitful 
gambling,  and  to  restrain  and  prevent  the  excessive  increase  of 
horse-racing ;  and  then  another  in  1756  placed  an  additional  duty  on 
cards  and  dice.  George  III.  gave  his  assent  to  two  Acts  suggested 
by  the  Fourth  Commandment,  the  latter  of  these  providing  for 
the  better  observation  of  the  Lord's  Day  by  bakers  (1794). 

Amongst  the  most  curious  of  the  taxes  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  imposed  are  those  upon  chimneys  and  upon  windows. 
The  former  tax  was  first  enforced  in  1 662,  and  was  at  the  rate  of 
two  shillings  upon  every  hearth  or  chimney.  This  was  an 
obnoxious  tax,  and  William  III.  immediately  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  obtained  some  popularity  by  sending  a  message  to 
Parliament  desiring  that  the  imposition  should  be  taken  off 
(March  1, 1689),  and  his  Majesty's  faithful  Commons  complied  with 
their  Sovereign's  request.  The  window  tax,  of  which  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  still  talk,  was  not  repealed  until  1851.  In  the 
early  part  of  Charles  IL's  reign  the  Commons  instituted  an  inquiry 
into  the  King's  revenue,  and  found  that  the  whole  of  the  sources 
— Customs,  Excise,  Crown-lands,  chimney-money,  Post  OflSce, 
first-firuits  and  tenths,  the  coinage,  alienation  revenue,  &c. — did 
not  produce  1,100,000/.  Thereupon  the  Commons  granted  the 
King  four  additional  subsidies,  and  Convocation  the  same.  This  is 
remarkable,  as  being  the  last  supply  Convocation  gave  before  sub- 
mitting to  be  taxed  by  Parliament.  After  the  Revolution  the 
importance  of  the  House  of  Commons  greatly  increased,  and  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary  is  marked  by  the  passage  of  many 
revenue  Acts,  the  effects  of  some  of  which  are  still  felt.  The  first 
Annuity  Act  was  passed  in  1693  to  secure  a  million  pounds 
towards  conducting  the  war  with  France.  The  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  those  who  advanced  the  money  were  that  each  con- 
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tributor  of  lOOl.  should  draw  his  share  of  an  annuity  of  IO.'.m 

for  his  life,  and  his  share  was  to  go  amongst  the  survivor?  a; 

death  ;  or,  instead  of  his  share  in  that  sum,  he  could  cboi» 

accept  a  certain  annuity  of  I4Z.  per  annum  during  his  on  i 

This  Act  was  extended  in  the  following  year  to  enable  ic 

tributor  to  add  a  second  life  upon  paying  an  additional  35*..  s 

third  life  at  the  cost  of  201.  per  cent.       In  the  same  year  lb: 

Lottery  Act  received  the  Royal  assent.    The  penurious  state* 

Government,   and  the  difficulty  experienced    in   obtainini 

money  required,  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  Enc 

(1694),  the  subscribers  to  a  loan  of  1,200,000Z.  being  incwpcn 

They  received  8  per  cent,  on  the  sum  advanced,  and  4,U> 

year  for  the  expenses  of  management,  100,000^.  per  annum  a 

It  was  found  necessary  in    1811  to  pass   an  Act  to  mainuii 

value  of  the  Bank's  notes  at  their  face    value   by  prohfi 

dealing  in  them  at  any  smaller  sum,  and  preventing  the  eieb 

of  gold  coin  at  a   premium.     In  the  following   year  the  i 

and   circulation   of   tokens,  or    any    coins    except  those  oi 

Bank,  were  prohibited.     The  ingenuity  of  many  persons  i?  i 

exercised  upon  proposed  new  sources  of  revenue,  and  one  oi 

suggestions  has  been  a  tax  upon  bachelors.      Such  an  imp 

may  be  stated,  was  actually  levied  by   an  Act   of   161»>.  ' 

granted  to  the  King  certain  rates  and  duties   upon   marri 

births,  burials,  and  upon  bachelors  and  widowers  for  a  term  ^ 

year.^,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war  against  ¥tal^ 

cidditional  vigour.     A  useful  action  was  taken  in  this  reign  i 

rehabilitation  of  the  currency,  which   from    being  the  woi 

Europe  became  the  best.      The  whole  cost  of  this  work,  incl 

the  loss  on  clipped  coins,  was  two  and  a  half  millions.     P 

this  expense  was  defrayed  by  le\7ing  several  duties  on  h 

legalised  in  1G96,  and  the  remainder  furnishes  one  cause  Ic 

National  Debt  which  accumulated  in  William  III.'s  time.    - 

upon  advertisements  that  would  be  favoured  by  many  to-daT 

idea  that  has  also  been  anticipated.     In  the  early  davs  c 

advertising  art   our   rulers  were  not   slow    to    discern  tha 

advantages    derived   therefrom  by  tradespeople   were  impc 

enough  to  stand  taxation.      A  shilling  for  each  advert  isemei 

accordingly  levied  in  1701.     Various  taxes  have  been  placfd 

newspapers,  varying  from  a  halfpenny  a  sheet  in  1 712  to  foni 

in  1815.     The  tax  was  reduced  to  a  penny  in  1836,  and  abd 

in  ISoo.     Another  form  of  taxation  that  affected  newspapei 

the  paper  duty,  which  was  repealed  in  1861. 
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Duties  upon  male  and  female  servants  were  granted  by  the 
Commons  in  1785,  and  produced  175,000^.,  a  fifth  of  this  amount 
only  being  derived  from  the  duty  upon  male  retainers.  The 
imposing  of  new  duties  upon  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes 
and  receipts  two  years  earlier  had  met  with  much  opposition  from 
the  bankers  and  traders  of  the  Metropolis,  who  presented  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  shop  tax  passed  about  this  time  was 
also  very  unpopular,  and  on  its  repeal  in  1789  the  retail  shop- 
keepers of  London  celebrated  the  auspicious  event  by  giving  a 
grand  entertainment  to  ten  M.P.'s  who  had  interested  themselves 
in  voicing  in  the  House  the  opposition  to  it  amongst  the  trades- 
people. The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  coal  imported  into  London, 
which  had  enabled  the  City  in  recent  years  to  carry  out  such  im- 
provements as  the  Holbom  Viaduct,  is  fresh  in  the  memory.  It 
was  first  granted  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  after  the 
great  fire  in  1G66,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  to  enable  them  to 
provide  compensation  to  those  whose  land  should  be  required  for 
the  widening  of  the  streets  and  the  carrying  out  of  other  improve- 
ments on  rebuilding.  The  duty  was  a  shilling  upon  every  ton  of 
coals  brought  into  the  Port  of  London.  Various  other  Acts  upon 
the  same  subject  were  subsequently  passed. 

The  fear  of  overcrowding,  it  is  curious  to  note,  dates  back  three 
centuries.  An  Act  31  Elizabeth  prohibited  the  erection  of  new 
cottages  without  laying  out  four  acres  of  land  to  them.  A  pro- 
clamation was  made  in  1609  against  erecting  buildings  within  two 
miles  of  the  City. 

The  present  century  has  seen  the  advocacy  and  the  practical 
carrying  out  in  this  country  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  but 
an  inquiry  into  the  regulations  under  which  trade  was  carried  on 
in  times  gone  by  shows  that  diametrically  opposite  views  obtained 
in  Parliament  and  with  the  people,  and  the  great  development  of 
trade  that  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  was  fostered  under 
strictly  protectionist  laws.  The  principle  acted  upon  in  our  own 
times  has  been  to  put  the  larger  body — the  buyers — in  the  most 
favourable  position  ;  opinion  of  the  last  century  concerned  itself 
first  with  the  welfare  of  the  producer.  With  this  object  in  view, 
special  assistance  was  given  to  home  manufacturers,  as  against 
foreigners,  and  the  latter  were  hampered  by  restrictions  purposed 
to  render  successful  competition  with  the  native  maker  diflRcult  or 
impossible.  The  citation  of  some  typical  Acts  will  show  the  spirit 
of  those  times.     The  importation  of  foreign-cut  whalebone  was 
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thouglit  to  damagethe  revenue,  and 
dressing  and  dyeing  of  woollen  clot 
encouraged  by  placing  a  duty  upo 
(1708).  The  consumption  of  raw  si 
trade  of  the  manufacturers  were  i 
prohibiting  the  wearing  of  buttons  ai 
serge,  and  other  stuffs.  A  similar  p 
in  an  Act  of  1099.  The  silk  man 
assistance  of  Parliament  for  more  th 
to  this  period,  by  the  closing  of  the 
such  silk  goodii  an  were  made  in  Er 
silk  trades  were  bolstered  up  by  an  . 
the  use  of  all  printed,  painted,  stai 
Thomas  Lombe  was  granted  a  sum 
(n.yi)  for  the  three  Italian  machine 
erected  at  Derby,  and  worked  by  wi 
\\'oollen  manufafturers  were  protect* 
tions  of  their  workmen,  and  the  latt 
fjreater  security  for  the  payment  o 
jiroliibilion  against  Spanish  wool  w 
petition  of  the  clothiers  to  the  Houe 
the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
182u.  An  Act  of  17J0  aimed  atprei 
learning  the  methods  and  improven 
and  silk  trado.«,  hy  punishing  any  pi 
out  of  the  country  and  prohibiting 
plements  ui^ed. 

The  ffrowth  of  the  calt  trade  was 
takinj,'  off  the  duty  upon  salt  used 
The  i'xi>ort  of  the  fi^h  was  at  the  pan 
a  proportional  duty  upon  such  herrin 
only.  The  exj>ort  of  hats  from  Briti; 
]  7S2,  and  the  hours  of  labour  and  th 
were  to  be  taken  in  that  trade  were 
time  calico  priiiters  and  dyers  wen 
who  had  not  served  an  apprentice shi] 
roci'ived  the  iiatcnial  solicitude  of  Pi 
jiri'venting  adulteration  and  prohibi 
grown  hops,  TJic  use  of  sugar  for  « 
lierniilted  in  1811. and  inthe  followi: 
brewing  of  ale.  The  arts  of  design 
were  fostered  by  vesting  improveme 
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Tlie  expansion  of  the  carrying  trade  in  British  bottoms  suggested 
the  encouragement  by  Parliament  of  the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth 
in  Great  Britain  (1742).  The  printing  trade  received  also  its  sop 
in  several  laws  which  prohibited  the  bringing  into  this  country  of 
copies  of  English  works  printed  abroad.  An  Act  of  I7p0  was 
intended  to  benefit  the  iron  manufacturing  trade  in  the  country 
by  providing  for  the  importation  of  pig  and  bar  iron  from  the 
American  Colonies,  whilst  the  making  up  of  the  crude  metal  into 
finished  articles  was  to  be  secured  to  our  own  workmen  by  pre- 
venting the  erection  of  any  mill  or  other  engine  for  rolling  iron, 
any  plate-making  forge  to  work  with  a  tilt-hammer,  or  any  furnace 
for  making  steel,  in  any  of  the  said  colonies.  A  statute  with  nine- 
teenth century  principles,  however,  was  put  into  force  in  1772  for 
cheapening  the  provisions  of  the  people.  It  enacted  that  the  duties 
on  lard  and  grease  should  be  repealed,  and  that  hams,  bacon,  and  salt 
provisions  should  be  imported  free  from  any  part  of  Europe.  A  plate- 
glass  manufactory  was  established  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1 773. 

The  march  of  science  has  been  so  rapid  in  recent  years  that 
one  is  apt  to  take  what  springs  therefrom  as  an  established  fact 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  thus  to  forget  that  what  is  now 
a  necessity  of  to-day  was  yesterday  undiscovered.  This  reflection 
is  borne  upon  one  when  one  learns  that  the  mean&of  ascertaining 
the  longitude  at  sea,  at  once  determinable  nowadays  by  the  most 
unscientific  passenger  on  an  ocean  liner,  was  during  the  greater 
part  of  last  century  beyond  the  powers  of  even  the  captain  by  any 
easy  and  certain  method.  When  the  recent  discovery  of  new 
worlds  had  opened  up  a  great  sea  trade  and  further  expansions 
were  being  provided  for  by  other  voyages  of  discovery,  the  solution 
of  this  problem  became  a  crying  need,  and  Parliament,  to  its 
credit,  took  vigorous  action  in  the  matter.  A  Board  of  Longitude, 
with  powers  to  assist  experiments  and  inquire  into  claims  for  the 
great  rewards  provided  for  in  the  Act,  was  established  in  1714. 

The  production  of  a  chronometer  by  which  Greenwich  time 
can  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  seas,  and  the  longitude  at  once 
determined,  is  due  to  John  Harrison.  The  principle  employed  by 
Harrison  in  order  to  obtain  a  timekeeper  which  should  be  reliable 
under  any  variations  of  temperature  was  that  of  compensation 
through  the  unequal  expansion  and  contraction  of  two  metals. 

Harrison  received  20,000f.,  and  a  number  of  Bills  passed 
through  the  Houses  and  received  the  Boyal  assent  to  encourage 
maritime  discovery ;  and  the  Board  of  Longitude  bore  part  of  the 
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expenses  of  Cook's  voyages.  A  reward  of  20,0O 
in  1745  for  the  discovery  of  a  North-West  pa 
Hudson's  Straits  to  the  Pacific.  In  the  following 
premium  was  placed  upon  the  finding  of  a  North 
and  a  prize  of  5,000^  was  provided  for  any  on 
approach  within  one  degree  of  the  North  Pole. 

Many   Acts   of  Parliament  demand  notice  wh 

included  in  any  of  the  divisions  adopted  in  the  disc 

which  fall  into  particular  classes  of  legislation.      Th 

cant    and    important    of  these   miscellaneous    8ta 

signalled   out   for  mention.      Immediately  on    th 

Charles  II.,  an   Act  was   passed   for   establishing 

(December   29,   1600),  and  shortly  afterwards    th< 

settled  on  the  Duke  of  York.     A  very  useful  law  c 

(1708)  required  every  parish  within  the  Bills  of  Moi 

an  engine  to  extinguish  fires.    Interest  was  reduced 

in  1714,  and  the  transaction  was  declared  void   wh 

been  extorted,  and  the  lender  was  rendered  liable  to 

the  value  of  the  loan.     A  Bill  establishing  a  censor 

plays  encountered  much  opposition,  and  was  the  occ 

warm  debates,  but  it  i)assed  into  law  (1737).     A  sa 

of  1742  prevented  the  marriage  of  lunatics.     Stran 

may  seem,  considering  the  high  estimation  in  which 

profession  is  now  held,  it  was  not  until   174  J  that 

and  barbers  of  IvOiidon  were  formed  into  distinct  corr 

The  Parliamentary  Session  of  1807  has  a  lustre 

by  the  humane  Act  abolishing  the  slave  trade.     Ai 

ensuing  year  is  also  worthy  of  notice  and  appreciat 

vided  for  the  interment  in  churchyards  of  bodies  c 

from  shipwrecks.     On  January  1,  1826,  came  into 

portant  Act  for  altering  and  establishing  a  uniformi 

and  measures  for  the  United  Kingdom.     A  humane 

common  in  those  days,  is  exhibited  in  the  statute  oi 

prohibits  the  setting  of  spring-guns,  man-traps,  an< 

trivances  calculated  to  destroy  human  life  or  inflict  b 

The  historian  must  write  of  the  past  after  suci 

time  as  shall  enable  him  to  weigh  each  action  dis 

apart  from  the  bias  of  its  time,  and  judge  it  bj  its  re 

will  then  be  available ;   and  it  must  be  left  to  a   w 

future  to  continue  this  inquiry  by  an  examination  of 

the  Victorian  age. 

H.  T.  S, 
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It  is  always  interesting,  and  sometimes  instructive,  to  listen  to 
the  blunders  in  speech  made  by  others.  In  the  club  or  drawing- 
room,  on  the  streets,  even  in  churches,  we  often  find  the  meanings 
of  words  hopelessly  confused,  or  the  words  themselves  clipped  and 
altered  almost  out  of  all  recognition.  The  English  language  seems 
to  afford  boundless  opportunities,  to  those  who  possess  that  dan- 
gerous gift  of  a  little  knowledge,  for  ludicrous  interchange  and 
misapplication.  Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  such  blunders  that 
liave  come  within  the  experience  of  the  writer. 

Two  old   students   of  politics — their  name  is  legion— came 
together  one  morning  upon  the  street.     Naturally,  they  were  sus- 
I)icious  of  the  Government,  and  exceeding  anxious  for  the  country, 
like   so   many  of  their  know-little  class.     *  It's  a  bad   state  of 
affairs,'  said  whitebeard  number  one  gloomily.     *  As  bad  as  it  can 
be,'   agreed  number  two  with  alacrity.      The  two  white  heads 
nodded  together  ominously.     'There  must  be  war,'  quoted  one. 
*  Ah  !  you're  right.     We  can  never  escape  this  time,'  croaked  the 
other.     *  Let  me  see,'  said  number  one,  working  a  tremulous  hand 
towards  his  coat-tail  pocket ;  *  let  me  see  what  the  daily  paper 
procrastinates ! '     Somewhat  similar  is  the  story  narrated  by  a 
clergyman.     Late  one  night  he  was  called  out  to  minister  to  an 
old  man — a  worker  upon  the  adjacent  railway — who  was  supposed 
to  be  dying.     The  summons  was  brought  by  another  old  man, 
the  elder  brother  of  the  stricken  one.    While  he  was  bustling 
about,  making  preparations  for  departure,  the  clergyman  forgot 
momentarily  the  social  statvs  of  his  visitor,  and  asked,  '  Is  he  in 
extremis?*     The  old  man  was  not  going  to  be  beaten.     *Aye, 
he's  right  in,   your  reverence.'     After  a  pause,  he  added  as  a 
clincher,  *  Clean  in,  poor  chap !     Right  up  to  the  neck,  sir.'    Pre- 
sently the  old  man  went  on  sadly,  *Me  and  brother  Bill  'ave 
worked  together  the  past  fifteen  year.'     *  On  the  railway  ? '  asked 
the  clergyman.     *  Aye,  sir.     We've  worked  all  that  time  on  the 
firmament  way.'    This  reminds  us  of  the  large  and  burly  indivi- 
dual who  was  asked  his  occupation.     *  Occypation,  sir  ?   Why,  to 
be  sure,  I  be  a  gorger ! '     Of  course  he  meant  ganger. 

'  Coom  out  o'  that,'  shouted  an  irate  but  zealous  churchwar(}en 
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beat.  An  illiterate  tradesman  had  recently  taken  his  seat  upon 
the  Town  Council.  He  was  an  ambitious  man  in  his  way,  and 
doubtless  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  would  rise  from 
alderman  to  mayor,  and  thence  to  the  dizzy  heights  of  Parlia- 
mentary fame.  However,  he  bided  his  time  and  restrained  the 
natural  flow  of  eloquence  that  he  felt  so  certain  he  possessed. 
( )ne  day  debate  ruled  high  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  until  it 
finally  reached  the  point — which  we  believe  did  not  create  a  prece- 
dent— of  a  somewhat  free  exchange  of  uncomplimentary  personal 
remarks.  During  a  momentary  lull  our  friend  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  for  him  to  arise  and  shine.  He  did  arise,  and  he 
did  shine,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  manner  he  intended. 
MJentlemen  and  ladies,'  he  commenced,  and  then  checked  him- 
self. *  I  mean,  gentlemen.  Sometimes  I'm  on  the  negatur  side. 
Sometimes  I'm  on  the  firmitur  side.  But  to-night  I'm  u'ice- 
frersT/,*  His  speech,  which  at  least  accomplished  the  excellent 
deed  of  restoring  good-himiour  to  the  meeting,  culminated  at  this 
early  stage,  and  we  believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  the 
speaker  has  not  yet  been  called  upon  to  represent  a  constituency 
in  Parliament, 

*  The  Government  have  alleviated  the  confidence  of  the 
country,'  shouted  a  public  orator,  who  had  intended  to  say  the 
exact  opposite.  When  his  supporters  cried  at  him,  he  recognised 
Ills  error.  *  Gentlemen,  I  should  have  said  alenienated,'  he  con- 
tinued, amid  the  jeers  of  his  listeners.  *  The  lens  of  my  camera  are 
too  opaque,'  complained  an  amateur  photographer.  The  listener, 
who  sympathised,  guessed  that  he  meant  oblique.  *How  the 
thunder  reverbates !'  exclaimed  an  ignorant  man  who  was  given 
to  ubing  long  words.  It  was  the  same  individual  who  wrote  to  a 
lirm  to  the  eflfect  that  he  had  received  preemptory  orders  for  doing 
such  and  such  a  thing,  and  asked  them  to  be  kind  enough  to 
faciliate  matters  as  much  as  possible.  Another  man  scorned  the 
simple  word  *ice,'  and  made  himself  ridiculous  by  use  of  the 
phrase  *solified  water.'  An  old  countrywoman  described  her 
husband  as  *  a  terrible  irrascil  old  man,'  while  a  lady,  who  pre- 
sumably had  improved  upon  a  former  position,  remarked  that  her 
husband  was  going  to  take  her  and  the  children  to  the  matins  at 
the  theatre.  A  gentleman,  calling  upon  an  analyst,  was  received 
by  the  servant  with  the  announcement  that  *  the  analysist  was  in 
his  lavatory.' 

A  cab-driver  was  struggling  to  find  the  word  which  would 
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express  the  idea  of  evente  hBppe: 
Tlie  word  finally  evolved  was  bjdc 
nynonymous,  the  soaod  of  which  ■ 
head.  The  word  he  desired  was  t 
is  a  case  of  what  we  might  call  & 
following  is  a  far  better  example, 
with  a  very  x>Tofligate  son.  Spea] 
liim  on  one  occasion,  he  ased  some 
you  would  Epeak  to  my  son,  and  8 
in  any  way.  He's  torning  out  t 
clergyman,  who  was  a  keen  etymo 
with  the  expression  than  with  the 
(iigal.  The  word  intended  was  scai 
Ihe  speaker  coiifiised  with  that  i 
i^hould  have  used.  He  was  acqoa 
proof,  notice  how  the  r  of  Bcapegract 
pxpreasion  scrapegoat,  while  no  such 
very  curious  instance  of  mental  inve 

Quite  as  strange  an  instance 
derivation  was  given  by  an  Italian 
conversant  with  the  English  languaj 
host,  and  when  he  had  left  the  fo: 
Filence,  evidently  deep  in  thought, 
the  gentleman  who  had  just  depart 
wan  asked  for  an  explanation,  as  i 
with  (ji'nuft  amis  is  accepted  in  tl 
Thereui«n  it  transpired  that  the  me 
was  '  cynical.'  He  had  heard  the  w 
hut  when  he  tried  to  recall  it, 
(Kui'iKi,s — doglike)  occurred  to  his  r 

Two  men,  after  a  serious  quarrel 
The  kindly  third  party,  who  is  seldi 
eventually  brought  them  together, 
conciliation,  'I'm  here  to  meditate 
was  a  fortunate  one,  as  the  enemie 
conscious  use  of  the  wrong  word 
became  friends  again.  licss  happj 
lady,  who,  on  being  questioned  co 
subject  of  fire  verau/t  earth  for  the 
utterance  to  a  remarkable  sentim 
minded  he  it  said.     '  Well,  you  see, 
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a  lifetime  !  Cremated  ?  Yes,  I  think  I  should  prefer  it,  if  there 
was  only  a  creamery  handy.'  Creamery,  we  may  observe,  is  the 
equivalent  in  the  Dominion  for  the  English  dairy.  A  propoa  of 
this  last  word,  how  frequently  it  is  spelt  as  diary  by  some  people, 
and  even  pronounced  as  such  !  In  this  respect  it  closely  resembles 
the  Latin  word  omiiia.  Get  several  people  to  read  quickly  any 
hexameter  line  where  this  word  occurs.  The  chances  are  that  the 
majority  will  pronounce  it  omnia. 

A  schoolboy  wrote  confidently  in  a  grammar  paper,  *  There  are 
five  bowels  in  the  English  language,  with  w  and  y.'  Another 
boy,  who  together  with  a  friend  was  haled  before  the  headmaster, 
accused  of  breaking  boundaries,  made  a  similar  transposition.  His 
chum  offered  the  usual  schoolboy  plea  of  ignorance — it  is  marvel- 
lous, by  the  way,  how  ignorant  the  sharpest  boy  can  be  of 
regulations — and  further  protected  himself  by  the  assertion  that 
they  had  only  traversed  a  few  yards  of  the  forbidden  territory. 
The  master  turned  to  the  other  with  the  question,  *  And  what 
have  you  to  say  ? '  The  lad,  who  had  a  penchant  for  the  dangerous 
habit  of  using  long  words,  replied,  *  Please,  sir.  Smith  has  made  a 
perfectly  voracious  statement.'  A  certain  novel  appeared,  con- 
taining the  following  remarkable  sentence :  '  He  struck  his  knee 
heavily  with  a  great  fish.'  The  mistake  passed  the  notice  of 
proof-reader  and  author,  while  probably  very  few  readers  noticed  it. 

The  two  following  confusions  of  meaning  are  of  the  Bank 
Holiday  order.  Errors  belonging  to  this  class  are  sufficiently 
numerous,  for  most  people  must  have  noticed  that  the  average 
costermonger  or  labourer  never  seems  to  care  what  words  he  may 
use  in  expressing  himself,  so  long  as  his  meaning  is  grasped.  In 
the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  a  couple  were  standing 
before  the  cage  of  the  hyenas,  while,  the  man  was  commenting 
upon  the  habits  of  the  beast  for  the  benefit  of  the  woman  who 
hung  to  his  arm.  Inspired  by  the  knowledge  and  eloquence  of 
her  swain,  the  young  woman  began  to  rack  her  brains  for  original 
ideas  with  which  to  confront  him.  Presently  one — the  natural 
feminine  idea — came.  *  Bill ! '  she  exclaimed,  '  what  'ave  these 
'ere  to  do  with  marriage  ? '  *  Why,  naught,  you  silly,'  retorted 
Bill  unpolitely.  *  They  'ave,'  she  returned  triumphantly.  *  When 
a  couple  are  bein'  spliced,  we  'ears  'em  talk  of  the  hyenal  altar.' 
The  sands  of  Margate  are  indirectly  responsible  for  this  :  Father, 
mother,  and  fiunily  were  about  to  be  photographed  by  one  of  the 
itinerant  beach  fiends,  when  one  of  the  olive  branches,  in  fear 
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\vlio  received  a  communication  addressed  in  most  unmistakable 
fashion  to  '  The  Apparition-General,'  must  have  felt  little  flattered. 
The  sender  was  probably  a  man  morbidly  inclined. 

A  maid  happened  to  overhear  her  mistress  talking  with  her 
fifteen-year-old  daughter.  She  could  only  catch  a  few  discon- 
nected scraps  of  the  conversation  that  was  taking  place,  but  she 
gathered  from  the  lips  of  her  mistress  some  such  phrase  as  this  : 
*  It's  only  a  matter  of  money  after  all.'  *  Just  think ! '  she  an- 
nounced later  on,  when  she  had  joined  the  ever-curious  company 
below  stairs,  'Missus  was  a-talking  to  that  child  already  about 
matrimony.'  This  gives  us  some  idea  how  lying  reports  and 
scandal  originate  and  are  circulated.  Servants  naturally  listen 
to  dining  and  drawing  room  conversation,  but  unfortunately  they 
cannot  repeat  what  they  hear,  and  their  own  version  is  a  thing 
altogether  new  and  strange. 

A  gentleman  in  a  rural  district  drew  down  upon  his  head  a 
Ftorm  of  adverse  criticism  by  marrying  a  second  wife  shortly  after 
the  demise  of  his  first.  Two  of  those  good  ladies  who  look 
generally  upon  the  surface  of  things,  and  who  are  over  ready  with 
condemnation,  were  discussing  the  disgraceful  afiair.  '  Why,  my 
dear,  there's  his  poor  wife  hardly  cold  in  her  grave,  and  he  goes 
and  marries  another.'  *  Dreadful ! '  declared  the  other ;  *  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing.'  *  I  should  think  not  indeed,'  went  on 
number  one  angrily.  'Marrying  wife  after  wife  like  that — why, 
the  man's  a  regular  polyglot ! ' 

Ernest  Gr.  Henham. 
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ZIKE  MOULDOM. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


For  many  weeks  after  Zike's  life  may  be  smoined  up  in  a  phiw 
that  was  often  on  his  lips,  *  Aw  dunna  know  miser  gradelj  (pio- 
perly),  lass.  Aw  seem  a  diflErunt  mon,  somehow/  he  told  her 
once,  '  as  if  Aw  were  someb'dy  else.'  The  energy  with  which  he 
laboured  before  marriage  was  no  mere  spurt;  he  maintained  it 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  till  the  manager  was  lost  id 
admiration,  and  spoke  of  him  as  the  best  worker  the  Compaof 
had.  He  came  home  every  morning  or  evening  to  a  dingj 
cottage,  mean  and  sordid  to  all  outward  observers,  where  he  aod 
his  wife  lived  the  dull,  tedious  life  of  thousands  of  English  poor. 
We  have  yet  to  realise  that  the  greyness  of  English  life  bears  tie 
seed  of  fearful  revolution  in  it. 

But  to  Zike  there  was  no  grey  environment.  He  was  not 
giveil  to  analysis,  and  all  he  understood  was  that  the  glory  of  i 
brilliant  sun  was  over  all,  and  unimagined  splendours  were  lonBJ 
about  him.  ^  Aw  dunna  know/  he  said  one  day  to  Kate,  'bor 
th' weather  seems  nicer  and  Cudno w  seems  nicer  than  it  used  it  wwe.* 
The  cabbage  and  bacon  which  often  made  his  dinner  was  notmefc 
cabbage  and  bacon  to  him,  but  the  daintiest  food  of  the  Immortak. 
The  almanacs  on  the  walls  were  the  finest  triumphs  of  art ;  house 
place  and  bedroom  were  the  enchanted  rooms  of  a  palace.  Kate 
was  radiantly  happy,  and  saw  many  of  these  things,  but  le>> 
vividly.  Zike's  nature  was  more  profound,  and  his  love  a  stroncer 
passion,  transforming  every  molecule  of  the  Ego. 

Zike  was  a  different  man  to  his  fellows.  Since  he  had  levelled 
Torkington  and  Thatcher  no  one,  except  in  confidential  conversa- 
tion, dared  speak  of  him  and  his  wife  save  in  tones  of  respect. 
And  it  was  not  altogether  fear  that  ruled  them.  The  dullest  head  in 
Cudnow  could  not  fail  to  see  that  there  was  a  change  in  him  •  that 
something  had  lifted  the  brute  into  a  man.  He  was  the  cheeriest 
and  most  good-humoured  fellow  at  his  work  that  ever  went  under 
ground.  He  had  as  keen  a  sense  of  humour  as  ever,  but  he  spoke 
and  laughed  with  an  indefinable  sense  of  restraint,  as  if  he  had 
found  the  wine  of  life  elsewhere  of  which  jest  and  quip  and  crank 
were  but  the  empty  froth. 
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Cudnow  was  not  gifted  with  very  delicate  perceptions,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  it  understood  the  new  Zike.  But  the  time 
came  when  those  who  had  prophesied  evil  and  foredoomed  him  to 
a  felon's  end  had,  reluctantly  enough,  to  admit  that  they  might 
be  fallible.  It  was  quite  two  months  after  his  home-coming 
that  the  new  Zike  was  formally  recognised.  Torkington,  who 
had  a  heart  underneath  the  ruffian,  saluted  him  with  *  Good  day.' 

*  Good  day/  said  Zike,  a  little  drily.  Torkington  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  insults  that  had  been  heaped  upon  Kate. 

*  Sithee  here,  lad,'  said  Torkington,  vigorously  scratching  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  moving  restlessly  from  one  foot  to  the  other 
as  if  the  ground  were  a  furnace  floor.  *  Sithee,  let  bygones  be 
bygones.  Aw  were  a  damned  foo',  and  tha*rt  fust  and  only  mon 
as  ever '  (the  word  was  too  painful,  and  he  slipped  it  by). 

*  Here's  mi  bond  if  tha'U  tek  it,  and  be  damned  to  it ! ' 

Zike  spared  him  further  humiliation.  *  Here's  mi  bond,  Jack. 
It  werena  fer  misel',  tha  knows.  Aw  didna  care  fer  misel' — it  were 
fer  her,'  pointing  in  the  direction  of  his  cottage.  *  If  ever  Aw  con 
do  owt  fer  thee,  tha  knows  wheer't  look  fer  me.' 

*  By  Gum,  chaps  ! '  said  Torkington  suddenly  that  day  at  noon, 
as  he  sat  smoking  with  his  fellows,  '  Owd  Mouldom  would  ha'  bin 
one  too  many  fer  Owd  Nick  two-three  months  sin',  but  he'll  sing 
*'  Glory  Hallelujah  "  wi'  a  crown  on  his  yed  when  he  dees.' 

Xo  one  laughed  at  the  incongruity,  but  as  they  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  their  pipes  another  said  shamefietcedly,  and  perhaps 
with  a  twinge  of  conscience  as  he  thought  of  his  wife's  black  eye, 

*  Damn  it,  it  wouldna  be  hawf  a  bad  thing  if  he  teached  some  o' 
th'rest  o'  us  a  bit.* 

It  was  not  until  he  had  been  married  for  some  weeks  that 
Zike  could  bring  his  mind  to  *  keepin'  Sunday.'  He  made  pro- 
mises in  the  week  that  he  excused  himself  for  keeping  when 
Sunday  came. 

*  Aw'd  rayther  stop  a'  whoam  or  go  a  walk  wi'  thee,  lass,'  he  said. 
'  Aw  daresay,*  Kate  would  answer,  *  bur  we  mun  goo.     We've 

bin  very  happy,  tha  knows,  and  we  owt  t'go  and  thank  the  Lord 
fer  it,  and  pray  to  be  kept  happy.  Besides,  tha  knows,  it's  moor 
respectable.    We'll  goo  next  Sunday,  lad.     Tha  munna  deny  me.' 

*  Well,  if  tha'rt  set  on  it,  we  will.  We'll  goo  to  th'Methody 
chapel.  Two  or  three  on  'em,  owd  Kaye  and  Legge,  ha'  bin 
friendly-like  wi'  me  sin'  Aw  changed.' 
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to  Liiii.  lie  was  Catholic  of  Catholic  in  his  inner  belief;  the  bread 
and  wine  to  him  were  truly  flesh  and  blood.  He  only  vaguely 
hinted  his  feelings  to  his  wife,  but  he  felt  that  henceforth  all 
uncleanness  must  be  impossible  to  him.  He  became  guarded  in 
his  speech,  and  had  a  half-formed  idea  that  vulgar  language  and 
\  ulgar  tastes  were  a  breaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  Sacrament. 

Nothing  in  those  happy  days  did  Zike  do  by  halves.  His 
nature  was  strong ;  he  had  sinned  with  bold  recklessness,  beloved 
and  served  as  boldly.  Love  had  transformed  him,  and  those  who 
knew  him  were  surprised  at  his  rough  tenderness.  To  children  is 
given  the  power  of  seeing  into  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  little  ones 
around  no  longer  dreaded  him,  who  had  aforetime  been  made  a 
bogey  of  by  their  mothers.  Nothing  touched  him  so  much  as  the 
fearlessness  of  the  *  kids,'  as  he  called  them.  *  Aw'm  changed,  Kate,' 
he  said  with  glad  solemnity ;  '  even  th'kids  about  con  see  it.  They 
used  to  run  out  o'  mi  road,  bur  they  come  playin'  round  me  naw.' 

*  Ah,  tha  knows  what  th'Bible  ses  as  how  childer  understand 
moor  than  grown-up  folk.' 

*  Yea,  Aw  know,  and  Aw  know  as  them  chaps  as  wrote  th'Bible 
knowed  a  thing  er  two  about  other  things  as  weel  as  religi'n.' 

He  began  carrying  sweets  in  his  pocket  to  reward  the  confi- 
dence of  the  little  ones,  until  a  new  nickname  was  given  him  by 
the  elders,  and,  half  in  pity  half  in  contempt,  he  was  known  as 
'  Daddy  Mouldom.' 

In  those  days  Zike  pondered  over  many  things  ;  he  could  not 
understand  men  and  women  in  love  who  were  not  overflowing  with 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  nor  the  Christian  whose  life  is  not 
polarised  by  the  mystery  of  Grod. 

Among  the  colliers  were  several  Methodist  local  preachers,  who 
commanded  the  respect  of  fellow-workmen  the  most  dissolute  and 
masters  the  most  cynical.  They  were  ridiculed,  they  were  jeered 
at,  but  they  were  father  confessors  to  every  dnmken  brute  who 
worked  beside  them  or  lived  near  them  when  the  man  was  in 
trouble.  Their  mates  mocked  them  in  fine  weather,  and  had 
little  commendatory  to  say  in  days  of  storm,  but  they  paid  practical 
tribute  to  their  principles  nevertheless. 

These  Methodists,  amongst  whom  were  Joshua  Kaye,  a  sage 
counsellor,  whom  fifty  years  of  self-sacrifice  had  mellowed  and 
broadened,  and  Sam  Legge,  a  man  of  Zike's  own  age  and  a  disciple 
of  fiery  zeal,  had  rejoiced  greatly  to  see  the  old  Zike  die,  and,  with 
matcUe^  tact  often  to  be  met  with  amongst  those  who  have  drawn 
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mich  to  choose  atween  'em.  Aw've  noticed  this,  lad :  a  moa  as 
lets  his  wife  share  in  a'  he  has  an'  a'  he  does  'ill  be  a  better  mon 
ev'ry  way/ 

Zike  had  been  nodding  and  beaming  at  every  sentence  of 
Kaye's  speech,  and  now  he  rejoined  eagerly :  *  Tha's  no  need  to  be 
feart  Aw'm  goin'  to  neglect  my  wife,  Joshua.  Wheer  Aw  goo  who 
(she)  goes,  and  Aw  winna  goo  anywheer  wheer  they  winna  ha'  her 
too.  Tha  knows,  Joshua,  as  it's  Kate  as  has  made  a  mon  o'  me. 
lu  'rybody  knows  what  a  devvle  Aw  were,  and  Aw  should  ha'  bin 
still  if  it  hadna  bin  fer  her.  Who's  made  a  mon  o'  me,  and  Aw 
bhouldna  be  safe  a  day  without  her.' 

*  Eh,  lad,  Aw'm  glad  on  it.  Aw  often  pray  as  the  Ijord  meight 
oppen  th'eyes  o'  a'  women  soo  as  they  meight  see  they'd  mekkin 
or  marrin'  on  us.  Aw  often  say  as  th'greatest  thing  th' Almighty 
made  were  a  woman.  Tha's  get  a  good  wife,  lad ;  thank  the  Lord 
ev'ry  day  as  it  is  soo.  Tha'rt  none  fust  mon  as  has  bin  saved  bi  a 
woman.  Soo  tha  mun  bring  her  wi'  thee  to-neet  to  supper,  and 
we'll  ha'  fam'ly  prayer  at  after.  Tha'U  find  another  good  woman, 
lad,  at  our  house.  Aw  hope  they'll  tek  strung  to  one  another,  fer 
]Martha'll  be  able  to  help  an'  advise  her.' 

*  A'reet,  Joshua,  we'll  come;  bur  who's  as  strung  on  th'church 
as  tha  art  on  th'chapel.' 

*  Eh,  lad,  what  does  it  matter  ?  Who  done  yo'  look  up  to  and 
pray  to,  yo'  two  ? ' 

*  To  God,  Aw  reckon.' 

'  Well,  we  done  th'same,  soo  what  does  it  matter  ?  Aw  dunna 
care  what  a  mon  ca's  hissel'  if  he's  tryin'  to  sarve  the  Lord  as  weel 
as  he  knows  how.  It's  true  Aw  didna  alius  think  soo,  lad ;  bur 
al^out  twenty  year  agone  Aw  coom  across  a  verse  as  a  Cath'lic  had 
wrote,  an'  Aw've  never  forgot  two  lines  o'  it.  It's  a  wonderful 
thing,  bur  Aw  never  knowed  God  reetly  till  that  Cath'lic  showed 
1  lim  to  me  in  them  two  lines.     It's  this,  lad  : 

«*  For  the  love  of  God  is  broader 
Than  the  measure  of  man's  mind." 

Eh,  lad,  itil  be  a  grand  day  when  th'Methodies  gie  o'er  thinkin' 
as  God's  a  Methody,  an'  Church  folk  as  He's  a  Churchman,  an'  soo 
on.     Tha'll  bring  her  to  supper,  then  ? ' 

*  Thank  thee,  Joshua,  Aw  will.' 

*  Sithee,  lad,'  said  Kaye  in  a  whisper,  *  tha  loves  her  now  ;  wait 
till  who's  mother  of  a  cbilt  o'  tbipe  an'  tha'll  love  her  a  thousand- 
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fakL  When  tha  thinks  o'er  a'  thi  mercies  tha  ovt  to  8hont  * 
the  Loid  '  a' day  o'er.     Docst?' 

Zike  fln^ied  and  hentated.  '  To  tell  thee  th'tmth  Aw 
Joshua.  Sonunat  Ae  eomes  T  mi  mind  and  Aw  conna 
and  sometimes  A v  find  misd'  sayin*  it.' 

'  What  is  it,  hMl?'  adnd  Kaje  kindly. 

*  It's  wnmg  o'  me,  Joehoa^  Imit  Aw  ccnma  help  it.' 
What  is  it,  lad?    Dmma  be  feait.' 

*Wdl,  Aw  keep  thinkin'  an'  sayin',  <*W^,  Ai 
damned."' 

To  Zike' s  intense  astonishment  Kaye  laughed  heaztily. 
lad,'  he  said  at  last, '  Aw  oonna  hdp  hnr  laugh.' 

'  Aw  comia  help  it,  Jodiua ;  Aw  conna  help  it.'  Zib 
was  veiy  ddefuL 

^  Eh,  lad,  what  done  words  matter?  Does'tmeantha'itd 
when  tha  ses  it  ? ' 

^  Now  (no),  hnr  Aw*m  soo  happy  Aw  mnn  say  snnmiat,  a 
c<Mnes  th'fiist  into  mi  yed.' 

*•  Why,  lad ' — Kaye  placed  his  h«nd  on  Zike's  shoulder  sj 
'  God  smiles  when  tha  ses  it.  On'yit  wouldna  do  fer  some 
hear  thee,  lad,  or  they'd  tek  it  in  th'wrnng  leet  (light).  Th 
learn  to  say  ''  Hallelujah." ' 

*  Aw'U  try.  Joshua,  Aw'U  try.' 

•  •••••  • 

'  Eh.  Martha/  said  Kave  to  his  wife  that  evening.  '  what 
mon  Zike  is  to  be  sure.  It  must  tickle  th' Almighty  >omc 
Aw  reckon  it  were  th'won?t  piece  o'  luck  th'deY\'le's  had  thi 
ypar  i'  Tudnow  when  that  wench  get  howd  o'  hiin.' 

So  smoothly  and  happily  flowed  the  current  of  life  in  th 
cottage  that  Zike  was  always  ready  to  build  castles  of  desp 
of  airy  nothingness  in  everything  that  concerned  Kate.  H 
a  cold  or  sick  headache  his  mind  instantly  filled  with  antici 
horrors,  and  it  needed  all  Kate's  firmness  to  keep  him  from  rt 
for  the  doctor. 

'  For  goodness'  sake,  lad,'  Kate  would  say  with  a  touch  < 
patience,  *  Aw  wish  tha  wouldna  worry  about  me  like  tha 
Aw'm  none  goin'  to  dee,  tha's  no  need  to  be  feart.     Aw 
know  what  tha'd  do  if  Aw  were  gradely  badly  (ill) — go  oflF  t; 
or  summat  wor'.' 

*  Aw  dunna  like  to  see  thee  badlv,  lass.' 
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*  Aw  know  tha  doesna,  and  Aw  amna  badly.  .  Tha  thinks  a  lot 
too  mich  about  me.' 

*  And  tha  doesna  think  enough  about  thiseF.  "WTiatever  should 
Aw  do  if  Aw  lost  thee  ?  Tha  sees  Aw  am  thinkin'  about  misel'  as 
weel.' 

'  Sithee,  lad/  Kate  would  answer,  holding  his  head  between 
her  hands,  a  mock-severe  look  on  her  face,  *  if  tha  worries  me  like 
this  it  will  mek  me  badly,  bur  Aw  winna  dee  to  please  thee. 
Aw've  moor  cause  to  worry  about  thee,  lad ;  it  meks  me  shiver 
mony  a  time  to  think  o'  thee  down  in  th'pit  and  what  meight 
liap})en.  Aw  sometimes  wish  tha  were  owt  bur  a  collier,  even  if 
tha  didna  get  moor  than  ha'f  a  sovereign  a  week.' 

/ike  pooh-poohed  her  fears.  There  was  nothing  to  worry  about 
in  his  lot.     He  had  got  through  all  right  so  far. 

'That's  just  what  Aw've  bin  tellin'  thee,'  said  Kate  laughing, 
*  bur  it  doesna  alter  thee.' 

*  Oh,  bur  it's  diflfrunt,  and  tha  mun  tek  care  o'  thysel'.' 

*  Tha'rt  a  big  soft,'  Kate  would  laugh  to  wind  up  the  argument. 

•  •  •  ••••• 

Shortly  after  Zike's  anxieties  were  increased  tenfold.  One 
morning  at  breakfast,  Kate,  blushing  crimson,  confided  some- 
t  hing  to  him  that  filled  him  with  strange  wonder.  In  the  old  days 
he  would  have  looked  upon  such  an  event  as  a  farmer  looks  upon 
his  cow  in  calf.  But  it  was  a  holy  wonder  to  the  new  Zike,  and  a 
strange,  happy  light  was  seen  on  his  face  that  day  and  many  a  day. 

*  Tek  care,  mi  lass,*  he  said  continually,  *  nowt  mun  hajjpen 
her' — he  always  spoke  of  his  unborn  as  a  girl.  *  Tek  care,  and 
(lunna  work  too  haid.    Nowt  mun  happen  to  other  o'  yo'.' 

*  Does't  pray  about  it,  Zike  ? '  Kate  ventured  to  ask  one  day, 
^he  herself,  basking  in  the  light  and  warmth  of  a  God-given  love 
and  happiness,  having  developed  a  faith  that  regarded  the  moving 
of  mountains  as  child's  play. 

*  Alius,'  said  Zike  briefly.  How  much  he  did  pray  she  did  not 
know.  When  he  joined  the  prayer-circle  on  the  evening  of  the 
wonderful  news — he  was  on  the  night-shift  at  the  time — he  was  very 
grave,  and  Kaye,  who  watched  over  him  with  paternal  care,  saw  it. 

'Zike,  mi  lad,'  he  said,  placing  his  hand  on  the  other's 
shoulder,  Hha  looks  troubled  this  evenin'.  Has  the  Lord  bin 
chastenin'  thee  ? ' 

*Now,  Joshua,  Aw  amna  troubled,  bur  Aw've  beared  some 
news  as  meks  me  think  a  bit.    Tber's  goin'  to  be  a  chilt  at  our 
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house  one  o'  these  days.     Aw'm  rare  an'  glad  on  it,  bur  Aw*in 
thinkin'  if  Aw  didna  go  on  reet  ? ' 

*  Has't  put  it  in  the  Lord's  hands,  lad  ? ' 

*  Ay,  bur  Aw  were  thinkin'  as  we  meight  say  snmmat  about  it 
amung  us  to-neet.  Aw  dunna  want  ev'rybody  to  know,  though, 
yet!' 

*  Reet,  lad,  reet ;  bur  come  on  an'  we'll  thank  Him  fer  it,  an' 
ax  Him  to  be  as  gracious  o'er  it  as  he  were  to  th'patriarchs  o'er 
their  firstborn.' 

*  Lads,'  said  Klaye,  when  the  others  joined  them,  *  the  Lord  has 
gi'en  promise  of  a  chilt  to  Zike  here.  He  doesna  want  it  known 
yet  save  amung  oursel's,  bur  he  wants  a  prayer  sent  up  about  it 
fro'  U3.     Zike,  we'll  follow  thee.' 

*  0  Lord,'  prayed  Zike,  *  tha's  bin  very  good  to  Kate  an'  me 
an'  gi'en  us  a  promise  of  a  chilt.  0  Lord,  look  after  mi  wife, 
an'  grant,  Lord,  as  neither  her  nor  it  comes  to  ony  harm.  And 
may  it  please  Thee,  Lord,  to  mek  it  a  good  babbj,  and  a  nice 
babby,  and  a  strong  babby,  as'll  grow  up  to  please  Thee  and  Kate 
and  me.  Tha  knows.  Lord,  how  mi  heart  is* set  on  it.  Aw  dunna 
want  to  be  too  proud  o'  it,  Lord,  bur  it's  Thy  doin's,  and  we  want 
Thee  to  be  gracious  to  us  a'  fer  Christ's  sake.    Amen.' 

*  Lord  Almighty,'  said  Kaye,  *  Tha's  beared  the  prayer  o'  oar 
brother.  0  God,  we  have  read  o'  Thy  tender  care  o'  th'firstbom, 
and  we  look  to  Thee  to  watch  o'er  this.  We're  glad  he's  proud  o' 
it,  Lord ;  we  conna  be  too  glad  o'  owt  as  comes  fro'  Thee.  Bless  a* 
three  o'  'em.  Lord,  fer  the  sake  o'  Thy  Only-begotten.     Amen.* 

*  Eh,  lad,'  said  Kaye  when  they  had  finished,  *  how  is  it  wf 
them  does't  think  as  bring  childer  i'  th'wo'ld  without  sayin'  owt 
to  th'Almighty  about  it  ?  ' 

*  Ay,'  said  Zike,  *  Aw  hadna  thowt  about  them.  Aw  pity  them. 
Let's  go  back  fer  a  minit  and  put  in  a  word  fer  'em.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

*  Has't  beared,  mi  lass,  as  Torkington's  brokken  his  leg  ?  •  Zike 
asked  his  wife  one  evening  on  coming  home  from  work. 

*  Now,  has  he  ? ' 

*He  brok'   it  Setday  neet,  an'   badly  too.     I'    two   places. 
th'doctor  ses.' 

*  Were  he  sober?' 
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*  Now/  said  Zike  gravely,  thinking  of  his  own  evil  days. 

'  It's  a  bad  look-out  fer  'em  at  oHy  rate,  lad,'  said  Kate.  *  He's 
none  i'  ony  club,  Aw  reckon  ? ' 

*  Now,  he  isna,  lass,  an'  tha  mebbe  sure  they've  nowt  saved. 
It  is  sl  bad  look-out  fer  'em  ;  seven  chiider  and  on'y  one  workin'. 
Aw  were  thinkin',  lass,'  continued  Zike  diffidently,  *  whether  Aw 
should  goo  round  to  th'chaps  an  ax  'em  to  gie  me  a  bit  fer  'em. 
If  Aw  did  we  could  spare  hawf-a-crown  oursel's.' 

'  0'  coorse  we  con ;  they'll  be  clemmin'  (starving)  if  someb'dy 
does  nowt.' 

*  Aw  didna  know — tha  knows,  Kate,  it  were  Torkington's  wife 
as  coom ' 

*  ^'ea.  Aw  know  ;  bur  what  o'  that  ? ' 

'  Aw  thowt  p'r'aps  tha  wouldna  like  t'help  'em  after  that.' 

*  Zike,  mi  lad,  tha'rt  doin'  thi  wife  a  wrung.  It  hurt  me  a  bit 
at  th'time,  Aw'U  own,  bur  Aw  hope  Aw  amna  sich  a  devvle  as  fer 
t'wish  to  see  see  th'childer  or  her  other  clemmin'.  Tha  mun 
gie  hawf-a-crown  at  least,  an'  raise  as  mich  as  tha  con  fro'  thi 
mates.' 

*  Eh,  lass,  Aw've  seen  th'time  as  Aw  should  ha'  bin  wishin' 
he'd  brok'  booth  his  legs,  an'  were  clemmin'  beside.  Tha's  changed 
me  above  a  bit,  lass.' 

The  next  morning  Zike  went  to  a  group  of  his  mates.  *  Good- 
day,  chaps,'  he  said  awkwardly.  *  Yo'  a'  known  about  Torkington's 
business.  Naw  yo'  known  as  weel  as  me  they'll  ha'  nowt  comin' 
in,  an'  he's  no  club  to  goo  on.  Soo  mi  missus  thowt  it  o'er  and 
Aw'm  goin'  fer  t'try  t'raise  a  bit  fer  him  amung  yo'.  He's  a  mate 
o'  ours,  and  we  owt  to  help  him.  Aw've  a  papper  here  an'  yo'  con 
write  yore  names  an'  what  yo'U  give.  Thrippence  a  piece  yo' 
wouldna  feel  th'want  on,  an'  it'd  help  'em  above  a  bit.  Naw 
dunna  get  feightin'  who'll  be  th'fust,  and  if  yo've  ony  goold  to 
spare,  plank  it  down  an'  look  as  big  as  if  it  were  a  hunderd-pund 
note.* 

There  was  a  laugh  at  Zike's  humour,  and  Jinks,  with  a  wink 
round  the  company,  said,  *  Aw  reckon  tha'rt  puttin'  thisel'  down 
fer  ten  bob,  Zike  ?  ' 

*Nay,  Aw  amna,  Aw've  put  misel'  down  fer  hawf-a-crown, 
though  Aw  dunna  expect  yo'  to  do  the  same.  Some  o'  yo've 
fam'lies  and  yo'  conna.  Bur  thrippence  or  sixpence  winna  hurt  yo'.' 

'  Aw  dunna  see  helpin'  a  chap  as  is  alius  boozin'.  If  he  drunk 
less  he  could  ha'  put  a  tidy  sum  by,'  said  Goodyer,  a  good  man  who 
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was  also  cantankerous.  It  is  surprising  how  badly  virtue  agrees 
with  some  constitutions. 

*  Nay,  lad,  come  now,'  said  Zike.  *  This  is  none  ih'time  fer 
that  soort  o*  talk.  It's  hke  puncin'  (kicking)  a  mon  when  he's  down. 
He  does  drink  too  mich  there's  no  denyin',  bur  clemmin'  him  winoa 
mend  his  leg  er  his  drinkin'.     And  ther's  th'childer,  tha  knows.' 

*  Aw  shall  gie  nowt,'  said  Groodyer.  *  It'd  be  encouragin' 
wastrels/ 

*  A'reet,'  said  Zike  good-humouredly.     And  then,  with  a  smile, 

*  Tha'U  think  better  o'  it  some  day,  an'  soo  Aw^ll  pay  sixpence  fer 
thee.'  And  Zike  wrote  in  his  fine  large  roundhand,  *  Jacob 
Goodyer,  6d.' 

This  melted  the  others,  and  Zike  took  advantage  of  the  moment. 

*  Put  yore  names  down  an'  yo'  con  pay  me  o'  Friday.  None  moor 
than  yo'  con  aflfoord,  bur  as  mich.     It's  fer  a  mate,  yo'  known.* 

*  What's  made  thee  tek  up  wi'  this,  Zike  ? '  asked  Powderwood, 
who  was  not  overgifted  with  tact.  *  Aw  thowt  tha  didna  reckon 
mich  o'  th'Torkintons  sin'  that  neet.' 

*  Aw  dunna  tek  ony  credit  fer  it,  lad.  It's  mi  wife's  doin's.  If 
who  sees  ther's  owt  to  help  anybody  who  winna  let  niie  rest  till  it's 
done.     It's  her  doin's.' 

When  Zike  handed  the  paper  for  contributions  round  the 
prayer-circle,  Kaye  stook  looking  at  him  for  a  moment  with  glisten- 
ing eyes.  Then,  with  his  fisimiliar  action,  he  said,  *  Eh,  lad,  when 
thi  mother  ca'd  thee  Isaac  who  ca'd  thee  moor  wisely  than  who 
knew.'     And  from  that  hour  Kaye  never  called  him  Zike  but  Isaac. 

Zike  did  not  stop  at  collecting  money.  Torkington  was  one  of 
the  few  men  in  Cudnow  who  had  a  strip  of  garden,  in  which  he 
worked  by  fits  and  starts.  *  Aw'm  goin'  up  to  Torkinton's  to-neei,* 
Zike  said  to  his  wife.  *  He  were  goin'  to  begin  his  garden  tto 
week,  and  Aw  thowt  Aw'd  goo  and  do  a  bit  fer  him/ 

*  That's  reet,'  was  all  Kate  said. 

Zike  looked  as  embarrassed  as  )Irs.  Torkington  when  she  opeotd 
to  his  knock  the  door  of  her  sordid,  dirty  house. 

*  How's  Jack  ? '  asked  Zike. 

*  'Bout  th'same,  lyin'  theer  groanin'  an'  cursin','  answered  Mn. 
Torkington,  querulous  at  once  when  she  found  that  Zike  was  not 
inimical.  'What  we're  goin'  to  do  God  in  heaven  on'y  knows. 
We'st  all  ha'  to  goo  to  th'workus  afore  next  week-eend.  Aw  reckcm. 
Aw  wish  Aw  were  i'  mi  grave,  that  Aw  do.  Him  alios  drinkin*  and 
none  a  penny  saved !    And  then  he  goes  an'  breaks  his  leg  to  wind 
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up  wi'/  she  added,  as  though  it  were  only  added  maliciousness  on 
his  part. 

Zike,  as  he  surveyed  the  slatternly^  evil-tongued  woman,  and 
the  unkempt  house,  and  contrasted  it  with  his  own,  thought  that 
many  of  Jack's  sins  might  be  forgiven  him.  But  all  he  said  was, 
*  Aw  thowt  Aw'd  come  and  do  a  bit  o'  diggin'  fer  him.  Aw  know 
he  were  goin'  to  begin  this  week.' 

*  Thee  ? ' 

*  Aw'll  goo  and  do  a  bit  while  day-leet  lasts.' 

Zike  digged  away  relentlessly,  keeping  time  to  five  words — 
'  There  were  a  workus  brat.'  He  smiled  as  he  dug.  Not  a  hundred 
blows  such  as  he  had  dealt  in  the  lane  on  that  evening  of  his  home- 
coming could  have  been  such  a  sweet  revenge  as  this. 

He  tried  to  pass  out  of  the  garden  without  seeing  Mrs.  Tor- 
kington  again,  but  as  it  happened  she  was  at  the  door.  *  We're 
mich  obliged  to  thee,  Aw'm  sure,'  she  said,  getting  the  words  out 
with  difficulty. 

*  Oh,  yo're  welcome.  Keep  up  yore  pluck,  missus.  Aw'll  tell 
yo'  a  bit  of  a  sacret.  Some  o'  th'chaps,  Aw've  beared — and  Aw 
daresay  it's  reet — ha'  bin'  collectin'  a  shillin'  er  two  fer  t'help  yo' 
a  ])it.  Lur  dunna  let  on  as  Aw've  towd  yo'.  Good-neet,  an'  tell 
Jack  to  tek  care  o'  hissel'.' 

Curiously  enough,  *  There  were  a  workus  brat '  ran  in  Mr?. 
Torkington's  head  that  evening  till  she  drove  it  out  by  letting 
loose  all  the  furies  of  her  tongue  upon  her  husband. 

Zike  became  more  and  more  anxious  about  Kate  as  the  weeks 
slipped  by.  The  new  tenderness  that  possessed  him  often  made 
him  angry  as  he  £mcied  that  she  was  more  mindful  of  her  duties 
than  herself.  He  broke  into  a  storm  one  day  when  she  was  feeling 
a  little  unwell,  and  yet  had  cooked  sausages  for  his  dinner.  He 
stopped  suddenly,  however,  when  he  saw  her  tears.  *Kate,  mi 
lass,'  he  said,  taking  her  on  his  knee,  *  bread  and  cheese  '11  do  fer 
mi  dinner  till  this  job's  o'er.  Think  o'  thisel'  and  th'babby ;  none 
o'  me.  Tha  munna  bother  about  me,  tha  munna.  Aw  conna 
stand  it.  Big  folk  done  nowt  at  a'  when  they're  that  way  and  tha 
tries  to  work  just  th'same.' 

*  Work  mun  be  done,  lad.' 

'Well,  tha'rt  none  goin'  t'do  it,'  said  Zike  firmly,  and  the 
passers-by  the  following  evening  saw  a  wonderful  sight.  Zike  with 
his  coat  and  waistcoat  oflF  and  his  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up  came  into 
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the  garden  and  put  out  the  clothes-line.  He  went  indo<M 
and  presently  came  out  with  a  basket  of  wet  clothes  and  hi 
full  of  clothes-pegs  in  the  approved  feminine  style,  and  pi 
to  hang  out  the  clothes.  That  he  had  also  been  wasl 
plainly  writ  upon  him :  he  was  splashed  froni  head  to  f 
the  housewives  who  were  furtively  looking  on  saw  that  the 
were  too  dingy  for  Kate's  washing. 

It  was  a  capital  joke,  and  all  Cudnow  that  night  had  ; 
over  Zike  the  washerwoman.  One  woman,  bolder  than  t 
had  stopped  for  a  moment  to  call  out, '  Fine  neet,  Zike,'ei 
to  see  him  look  sheepish.  Zike  had  his  mouth  full  of  peg! 
moment  and  could  not  speak,  but  he  nodded  a  vigorous  asa 
did  not  look  at  all  embarrassed.  The  next  day  was  Satuid 
he  spent  the  half-hoUday  in  house-cleaning,  and  the  gaper 
see  him  mopping  and  stoning  the  door-step,  awkwardly  but 
will.  That  was  more  cheap  amusement  for  his  neighbou 
now  pleased  them  to  say  that  he  was  woman-ridden,  and  the 
fessed  to  pity  the  poor,  harassed  man.  Any  stick  was  good  e 
to  belabour  the  workus  brat. 

*  We'll  ha'  a  rise  out  o'  him  come  Monday,'  said  several 
mates. 

'We'll   tell  him  as  we  beared  as  he  were    loavin'  th'| 
tekkin'  in  washin','  said  Jim  Swords. 
f  *  Tha  darena/  said  Sutton. 

j !  *  Yea,  bur  Aw  dare.' 

j  *  Aw'll  bet  thee  a  quart  on  it.' 

:  *  Done,  Aw'll  tek  it.     By  the  Lord !  done  yo'  think  Aw'm 

1  o'him.' 

I 

*  Aw  hear  as  tha'rt  givin'  up  coalin',  Zike,'  said  Swords,  < 
Monday  while  the  rest  stood  around  grinning. 

I   (  *  Has't  ?     Aw  amna  as  Aw  know  on,  so  tha  mun  ha'  bin 

!    ;  wrung,'  said  Zike. 

I    .  How  to  go  on  embarrassed  the  wit  and  he  could  only  stai 

♦  *  Aw  were  towd  soo.' 
»'  *  Well,  it's  none  reet,'  said  Zike,  and  passed  on. 


i  CHAPTER  VI. 

w 

"^TKE  reached  home  one  evening  late  in  May,  three  days  befo 
rsary  of  his  wedding,  to  find  that  the  crisis  was  at 
'as  no  Kate  standing  at  the  door  watching  for  his  1 
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coming,  but  instead  he  saw  Mrs.  Wotherspoon,  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  ^Methodists  and  the  most  capable  midwife  in  the  village. 

*  (rood  evenin'  to  thee,  Zike/  she  said. 

*  What's  up  ? '  asked  Zike.     *  Has  her  time  coom  ? ' 

'  Ay,  it  looks  like  it.  Who  sent  fer  me  this  afternoon  as  who 
felt  it  coming  on.  Who's  goin'  on  a'reet.  Martha  Kaye  is  up  wi' 
her  now.  We've  sent  fer  th'docter  and  he's  comin'  at  hawf-past 
seven.     Th'ructions  '11  be  over  afore  midneet,  Aw  expect,  lad.' 

*  Con  Aw  see  her  ? '  Zike  asked  abruptly. 

*  Now,  tha  hadna  better  till  it's  o'er ;  who's  goin'  on  a'reet  and 
it'd  do  her  no  good.' 

Just  then  Rlrs.  Kaye  came  downstairs.  *  Hello,  Zike,  soo  tha'rt 
come.  Tha  mun  goo  an'  ha'  thi  baggin'  (tea)  wi'  our  Joshua. 
Aw  left  word  wi'  him  as  tha  would.  Who's  doin'  weel  at  present, 
and  we'll  send  fer  thee  when  who's  getten  through.' 

*  A'  reet,'  he  said,  *  Aw'U  goo,'  though  his  desire  was  to  the 
chamber  overhead.  But  he  was  ruled  by  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  propriety,  and  shrank  from  the  slightest  action  that  could  be 
considered  an  impropriety  in  the  cii'cumstances. 

Kaye  was  at  the  door  waiting  for  him.  *  Come  in,  lad.  Aw 
were  waitin'  fer  thee.  Sit  thee  down  and  we'll  begin  as  soon  as 
tha  likes.     How  are  things  goin'  on  ? ' 

*  A'reet,  thi  wife  ses.' 

*  Cheer  up,  lad.  Ther's  bin  four  sich  times  at  om'  house,  tha 
knows.' 

'  Dunna  mind  me,  Joshua,  Aw  conna  help  bein'  a  bit  unasy.' 

*  Xay,  lad.  Aw  know.     Bur  dunna  forget  in  whose  hands  it  is.' 
Kaye  had  seen  many  strange  things  in  his  time,  and  he  opened 

his  stores  to  absorb  Zike's  attention  while  they  had  tea.     Mrs. 
Kaye  came  in  before  they  had  finished. 

*  Aw  coom  to  get  two-three  things  we  shall  need  presently. 
Dunna  worry  thisel',  Zike,  and  stop  here  till  we  send  fer  thee.' 

Kaye  interrogated  his  wife  with  his  eyes  and  learnt  much  of 
the  true  state  of  affairs  in  a  few  glances.  He  turned  very  tenderly 
to  Zike. 

'  Come  i'  th'garden,  Isaac,  lad,  -and  ha'  a  look  round  and  a 
smoke.  If  th'weather  keeps  on  a'reet  it'll  be  a  good  season. 
Aw've  some  pays  comin'  on  fine  naw,  and  th'taters  are  bonny. 
Come  and  ha'  a  look  at  'em.' 

But  Zike  could  not  take  a  profound  interest  in  them,  and  Kaye, 
seeing  it,  brought  him  out  a  chair  and  the  Bible. 
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'  Here,  lad,  sit  thee  down  an'  read  a  bit.  Awll  leave 
tbisel'  a  bit.' 

Zike  read,  but  hiB  mind  did  not  follow  the  words.  He 
Bibledownand  blooded  and  prated.  For  the  first  time  he 
how  near  nnto  death  is  the  b^inning  of  life.  *  It  sbool 
it  ehoutdna  be,'  he  muttered,  but  added  the  next  momenl 
Tx>rd,  Aw'm  wrong,  Tba  knows  best.' 

It  was  after  midnight  when  Mrs.  Kaye  relieved  hia  sni 

'  Tha  con  come  whoam  aod  see  her  naw,  Zike,'  she 
cheerful  voice  but  stagey  to  an  acute  ear. 

'  Ib  it  o'er — and  reet  ?  ' 

'  It's  a  gal,  an'  a  fine  un  too.  Kate  vrants  to  see  the 
shall  follow  thee  in  aboat  ten  minita.' 

The  joy_  of  seeing  Kat«  and  the  '  little  gal '  would  hsn 
him  run  had  not  an  unaccountable  fear  pulled  bitn  back  am 
his  pace  teienrely. 

'  Oh,  soo  tba'rt  come,'  said  Mtb.  Wotberspooa.  '  Tba  ea 
goo  np  and  look  at  her  and  th'babby,  bnr  tha  munna  stop  noli 

'  Why  ? '  asked  Zike,  all  soBpicion  in  an  instant. 
Why  ? '  echoed  Mrs,  Wotherspoon  with  a  little  langh, 
for  derision.     '  Why  ? — becos  tha  mnnna.     It's  thi  ftut  ^ilt 
wonldna  ax  such  a  question.     Come  thi  ways  up  now,*  asc 
followed  her. 

Was  this  the  woman  he  bad  left  that  morning  ?  She  : 
upon  him  and  turned  eyes  of  triumph  to  what  lay  beside  he 

'  Tha  con  goo  and  kisa  'em  booth,  bur  dunna  talk  t« 
whispered  Mrs,  Votherspoon.  He  obeyed,  but  his  eyes  we 
for  the  baby,  only  for  the  mother. 

lie  gave  a  great  gasp  as  he  went  downstairs.  '  Is  ( 
deein'?'  came  through  his  lips,  after  an  effort.  This  t( 
I^gge.  Mrs.  Kaye's  daughter,  who  was  seeing  to  the  houseb 

'  Ugh  !  tha'snever  seenawoman  afore  just  confined,  Awr 
It's  her  fust,  and  moost  o'  us  dunna  get  o'er  our  fust  as  i 
th'  others,     Yo'  men  know  nowt  about  it — 'cept  yo're  docte 

Zike  looked  keenly  at  the  speaker.  The  speech  did  no 
to  ring  true.  Just  then  Mrs.  Wotherspoon  came  downetai 
joined  in.  '  Who's  had  a  bad  time,  lad,  ther's  no  denyii 
iheer — it's  her  fust,  tha  knows.  Talk  about  deein' !  Why, 
seen  Fcores,  Aw  meight  say,  a  lot  worse  o'  their  fust.  Why 
theer,  were  very  badly,  and  we  were  weel  put  to  it  t'sav 
"ena  we.  Poll  ? ' 
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*  Yea,*  answered  Mrs.  Legge.  *  Aw  were  laid  up  fer  close  on  sbt 
vreek.     Kate's  gettin'  o'er  it  a  lot  better  than  mony  as  Aw  know.* 

*  Now,  th'best  thing  as  tha  eon  doo,  lad,'  said  Mrs.  Wotherspoon, 
'  is  to  goo  and  lee  down  on  th'coast-cheer  (sofa)  and  sleep  a  bit. 
Men  are  th'best  out  o'  th'road  at  sich  times,  bur  Aw  reckon  tha 
doesna  want  t'goo  and  sleep  wi'  our  Sam.' 

*  Now,  Aw'll  goo  on  th'coast-cheer  a  bit.' 

*  And  get  some  sleep,  lad,  and  trust  i'  the  Lord.' 

He  lay  down  ou  the  sofa  and  tossed  there  restlessly,  now  and 
again  getting  a  few  minutes'  troubled  sleep,  filled  with  wild 
dreams.  Between  four  and  five  o'clock  he  was  awakened  by  some 
one  coming  in.  He  roused  himself  in  an  instant,  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  doctor  passing  upstairs.  This  betokened  ill,  he  was 
sure.  He  put  on  his  boots  and  went  quietly  outside  to  wait  for  the 
doctor's  return.   Half  an  hour  passed  before  Dr.  Gregory  came  out. 

*  Docter,  how  did  yo'  find  her  ?  Tell  me  the  truth  fer  Grod's 
sake.' 

The  doctor  scanned  him  closely,  trying  to  decide  whether 
truth  or  equivocation  was  wiser. 

*  Well,  Mr.  Mouldom,'  he  said  at  last,  *  your  wife  is  very  ill. 
She  had  a  hard  straggle  last  night,  and  it  has  left  her  very 
weak.  We  shall  pull  her  through  if  inflammation  does  not  super- 
vene, I  do  not  doubt.    Yes,  we  shall  pull  her  through.' 

*  Is  who  any  better  this  morning,  docter  ?  ' 

*  Well,  I  can  scarcely  say  at  present.  Slightly  better,  I  think. 
Ye?,  we  will  say  slightly  better.  I  shall  be  here  again  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  form  a  better 
opinion.' 

*  Con  Aw  goo  up  and  see  her  ? ' 

*  Well — ^yes — ^you  may.  But  only  just  to  look  at  her,  IMr. 
]Mouldom.  Do  not  speak  to  her ;  all  depends  on  her  being  kept 
quiet.  Do  not  lose  hope  on  any  account,  the  balance  at  present 
is  on  the  right  side.  Yes,  we  may  say  on  the  right  Fide 
decidedly.' 

'  Thank  yo',  sir,'  said  Zike,  and  w^t  indoors  at  once.  Mrs. 
Wotherspoon  met  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  *  Tha'd  none 
better  goo  up,  lad,'  she  whispered. 

*  Aw've  just  seen  th'docter,  and  he  ses  Aw  con,'  he  whispered 
back.     *  And  Aw  know  th'truth  naw.' 

He  took  o£f  his  boots  and  crept  up.  Kate  was  worse,  even  his 
eye  could  see.     He  stood  in  the  doorway  and  watched  her  cease- 
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lessly  tofising  and  moaning  till  she  canght  sight  of  him, 
her  eyes  asked  him  to  come  nearer. 

He  went  oyer  to  her  and  disobeyed  the  doctor.  *  B 
Kate,  mi  lass  ? '  he  asked,  steadying  his  voice  with  an  effc 
seemed  soperhoman. 

*  Aw'm — ^poorly — ^Zike,  thi — ^wife's — ^very  poorly,  very 
and  she  began  tossing  and  raving  again,  and  Mrs.  Woth 
drew  him  away. 

'  Thi  breakfiut  is  ready,  Zike,'  said  Mrs.  Legge  when  I 
down. 

*  A*  reet,'  he  said,  and  walked  out  of  doors.  He  stood  ^ 
back  against  the  little  fowl-house,  and,  with  his  head  snni 
shoulders,  stared  straight  before  him.  It  was  a  few  min 
six,  and  the  men,  women,  and  chOdren  were  passing  to  thei 
He  could  see  them  from  where  he  stood,  and  could  hea 
cheery  salutes,  and  oaths,  and  vapid  witticisms,  and  the  pc 
laughter  of  the  groups  of  girls.  They  were  as  yesterday,  an 
unconscious  of  the  shadow  that  to  him  encompassed  the 
world.  Then  he  b^an  praying,  but  he  could  get  no  furthc 
•  O  God.' 

By-and-by  Mrs.  L^;ge  foiind  him,  and  insisted  on  his 
some  breakfieust.     He  followed  her  mechanically,  drank  1 
without  eating,  and  came  out  again  to  his  post  against  th 
house. 

At  eight,  the  breakfeist  hour,  the  workers  were  in  the 
again,  and  he  was  still  at  his  post.  He  had  been  kicking 
larly,  but  unconsciously,  the  soil  with  the  heel  of  his  boot,  a 
made  a  slight  hollow. 

Nearly  nine  o'clock,  and  the  children  were  on  their  ' 
school.  He  was  still  trying  to  pray,  but  could  get  no  furthi 
the  phrase  *  0  God ! '  He  had  put  all  his  being  in  the  phn 
there  was  no  sign  .of  miracle. 

Ten  o'clock ;  eleven.     The  hollow  had  become  a  hole,  ai 
his  foot  moved  mechanically.     Then  a  carriage  and  the 
again.     He  passed  round  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
waited  for  the  doctor  to  come  out. 

*  What  news,  docter  ? ' 

<  Slightly  better,  Mr.  Mouldom,  slightly  better,  we  ma 

She  must  have  champagne  at  once.     I  am  afraid  you  will  j 

Ity  in  getting  any  good  enough  in  Cudnow,  so  if  you  wil 
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-with  me  I  will  give  you  a  bottle  to  bring  back.  Get  up  beside 
me,  please/ 

Slightly  better!  Zike's  hopes  went  up  to  summer-heat  at 
once.  He  talked  lightly  to  the  doctor,  passed  a  joke  with  a  neigh- 
bour, and  whistled  as  he  returned  with  the  champagne. 

The  curate's  wife,  Mrs.  Lester,  reached  the  door  at  the  same 
moment  as  himself. 

*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Mouldom.  I  should  have  been  here  before 
this  had  I  known.  Dr.  Gregory  did  not  tell  me  until  an  hour  ago. 
How  is  she  now  ? ' 

*  Better,  mum,  th'docter  ses.  He's  just  bin.  This  is  some 
champagne  fer  her.' 

*  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Mouldom.  I  am  going 
up,  and  will  take  the  wine  with  me.' 

Zike  followed  her  indoors  for  some  bread  and  cheese.  '  Th' 
docter  ses  who's  better,'  he  said  to  Mrs.  Legge. 

She  looked  at  his  flushed  face  and  gladsome  eyes  and  said 
nothing,  only  nodded. 

*  Con  Aw  goo  up  and  look  at  her  ?    Aw  winna  stop.' 

*  Well,  tha  may  just  goo  to  th'door  and  look  in,  bur  tha  mun 
do  no  moor,  as  it'd  on'y  excite  her  and  do  her  harm.' 

*  A'  reet.    Aw'll  do  as  tha  ses.' 

When  he  looked  in  he  saw  that  Mrs.  Lester  had  taken  her 
bonnet  o£f  and  was  donning  an  apron.  Kate's  £Eu;e  was  turned 
away  from  him.     He  did  not  know  that  she  was  unconscious. 

He  beckoned  to  Mrs.  Wotberspoon,  and  in  a  whisper  inquired 
what  Mrs.  Lester  was  doing. 

'  Who's  goin'  to  stop  a  bit,  who  ses — a  rare  un  to  nurse  who  is, 
Aw  know,  and  a  real  lady.' 

Zike  went  back  into  the  garden  quite  satisfied.  It  was  the 
dinner-hour,  and  the  street  was  alive  again,  but  the  noise  was  no 
longer  a  stab  for  him.  The  shadow  had  lifted  from  his  brain  and 
he  could  think. 

*  Well,  who'll  be  down  in  two-three  days,  Aw  reckon.  And 
then  ther's  the  babby !  Man  alive !  Aw'd  clean  forgotten  th'little 
un.    A  rale  babby  of  us  own  I    It'll  be  a  gal  like  her.  Aw  hope.' 

Then  he  stopped,  stricken  dumb  with  the  terror  of  a  grotesque 
thought  that  had  flashed  across  his  brain.  It  was  a  grave  he  was 
digging  with  his  foot. 

He  laughed  it  away,  but  it  returned  suddenly  with  the  addi- 
tion, *  About  big  enoo  fer  a  babby.' 
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'  Kate  ? ' 

*  God  help  you  to  bear  it,  my  poor  fellow.* 

He  rose  slowly  and  painfully.   He  remembered  long  afterwards 
that  she  helped  him  to  rise. 
'  Th'babby  ? ' 

*  Did  no  one  tell  you  ?     It  died  at  noon.' 

It  lent  no  weight  to  the  blow.  Kate  dead !  He  stood  up, 
and  looking  to  the  heavens  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  so  charged  with 
passion  that  he  startled  the  doctor,  who  was  just  coming  in,  *  Aw 
prayed  to  Thee  mony  a  time  to-day,  but  Aw  knowed  Tha  hadna 
gi'en  me  strength  to  mek  it  reach  Thee.  Bur  this  will :  Curse 
Thee,  fer  Tha'rt  a  liar  and  no  God  at  a' !  Curse  Thee  ! ' 

The  woman  at  his  side  heard  the  blasphemy  with  no  other 
feeling  than  pity.  *  Mr.  Mouldom,'  she  said  gently,  placing  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  *  I  want  you  to  come  to  my  home  with  me — 
for  the  sake  of  the  dead.' 

He  broke  from  her  with  a  curse,  and  wandered  away,  seeking 
to  outpace  memory. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Mrs.  Lester,  in  the  weeks  that  followed,  was  disposed  to  question 
the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  mercy,  of  the  Being  in  whom  she 
trusted.  The  new  Zike  was  gone,  and  the  old  Zike,  finding  the 
place  swept  and  garnished,  had  taken  the  other  seven  spirits  more 
wicked  than  itself.  It  was  a  hideous  nightmare  to  those  who  had 
learnt  to  love  the  new  Zike.  The  Methodists  had  to  admit  that 
the  hand  of  the  IxNrd  had  been  very  heavy,  and  His  way  dark  and 
mysterious,  and  the  prayer-meeting  on  the  pit-bank  was  a  con- 
tinual wrestling  with  the  Lord  for  the  afflicted  brother. 

Cudnow  had  b^un  to  shrink  from  him  again  and  to  repeat 
the  old  phrases ;  and  the  weakly  malicious,  to  whom  life  has  neither 
mystery  nor  tragedy,  croaked  like  ominous  ravens,  *  Aw  thowt  it 
wouldna  last.     Bad  blood's  sure  to  break  out.' 

The  publicans,  who  again  knew  him,  were  hardly  glad  at  the 
change.  There  was  too  much  of  the  tiger  in  him  at  times  to 
make  him  an  easy  guest,  even  in  the  kitchen  of  the  *  Spotted 
Dog.' 

Mrs.  Lester  was  the  only  one  who  fearlessly  went  to  him  at 
all  times.    What  his  thoughts  were  he  kept  to  himself.     He 
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could  neither  be  roused  nor  touched  by  scorn  or  entreati 
or  sorrow.     He  seemed  to  be  morally  dead. 

One  thing  alone  gave  hope  to  those  who  prayed  that  h 
yet  be  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind.     Though  he  now  1 
lodgings,  well-nigh  the  lowest  in  the  village,  and  never  w< 
the  cottage,  he  still  paid  the  rent  for  it  and  would  have 
touched  in  it. 

One  night,  close  on  four  months  after  his  wife's  dea 
Lester  met  him.  He  had  managed  to  avoid  her  and  it  wi 
since  she  had  last  seen  him. 

'  Zike,'  she  said,  coolly  turning  and  walking  beside  hin 
waiting  hour  by  hour  to  hear  that  you  are  going  home.' 

He  looked  at  her  savagely,  but  she  steadily  returned  1 

*  Groin'  whoam  ? '  he  said  sullenly,  at  last. 

*  Yes.' 
'  What  whoam  ?  ' 

*  Home  to  God — and  there,'  pointing  to  the  cottage, 
you  go  back  there  I  shall  know  that  your  mind  has  come 
you,  and  you  are  my  brother  once  more.     Home  to  ( 
there,  Zike — if  you  only  knew  how  I  pray  for  that  day ! ' 

He  gave  her  no  answer,  but  walked  on,  now  sTov 
rapidly,  but  he  could  not  shake  her  off. 

*  Ther's  no  God  to  goo  to,'  he  said  at  last,  with  a  little  i 
laugh.  *  Aw  used  to  think  ther  werena  when  Aw  were  ^ 
bur  naw  Aw'm  sure  o'  it.' 

*Mr.  Mouldom  !  Zike!'  She  stepped  before  him,  a 
flashing  eyes  and  heaving  breast  confronted  him.  *  Zi] 
dare  you  ? '  And  then,  slowly,  that  every  word  might  st 
a  whip,  '  Where  do  you  think  Kate  and  the  innocent  1 
gone,  then  ?  Where  could  they  go  if  there  is  no  God  ? ' 
It  was  the  first  time  for  many  weeks  that  anyone  had 
mention  them  to  him,  and  the  words  stung  keenly.  He 
Eden  he  had  lived  in,  but  he  saw  himself  also,  lying  with 
buried  in  the  loose  earth  of  the  grave  he  had  dug.  He  i 
,^  doggedly,  *  Aw  dunna  know,  and  Aw  dunna  care.' 

She  took  him  by  the  shoulder  and  forced  him  to  look 
!  *  You  lie,  you  lie,  you  know  you  lie :  they  are  gone  to  ( 

]  you  loved  her  so  little  you  dare  to  tell  me  you  do  not  know 

•f  There  was  as  much  of  the  woman  as  the  saint  in  her  wr 

she  added,  *  If  I  were  a  man  I'd  thrash  you  soundly  fc 
cowardly  lie  and  such  a  cowardly  insult  to  your  dead  wife. 
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For  a  moment  his  eyes  flashed,  and  a  great  hope  seized  her. 
But  he  became  passive  again  on  the  instant.  No  word  came  from 
him  that  would  give  a  clue  to  his  thoughts,  and  she  was  baffled. 
They  walked  on  for  some  minutes  in  silence. 

*  Unless  the  things  in  the  cottage  are  seen  to,'  she  said  at 
length,  *  they  will  be  spoiled  by  the  damp.  Give  me  the  key  of 
the  cottage  and  I  will  see  to  them  myself.  I  will  light  a  fire 
there  to-morrow  and  get  ready  for  your  home-coming.' 

They  had  come  opposite  to  his  lodgings.  Without  a  word  he 
went  in  and  brought  out  the  key. 

*  Thank  you,  Zike.     Good  night.' 

*  Good  neet,  mum.' 

Nine  months  had  gone,  and  the  despair  of  those  who  wished 
to  see  him  changed  back  again  had  almost  become  apathy.  Only 
two  clung  and  fought  for  him,  Kaye  and  Mrs.  Lester,  who  had 
been  drawn  to  him  and  yearned  over  him. 

*  Let's  save  him,  mum,'  Kaye  said  to  Mrs.  Lester.  *  Surely 
the  Lord  will  gie  him  back  to  us.  Eh,  bur  He's  moved  in  a 
mysterious  way  this  time.* 

*  Don't  lose  heart,  Mr.  Kaye ;  I  have  great  hopes  still.' 

*  Nay,  mum,  Aw  shanna  lose  hope.  Mum,  Aw  conna  face  tli 
Almighty  without  him.' 

Mrs.  Lester  tried  in  all  ways  and  with  every  device  to  get  at 
the  inner  man,  but  all  in  vain.  He  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  acting  as  a  dogged  rebel  against  the 
Hand  that  had  snatched  from  him  all  he  prized,  but  no  word  of 
his  confirmed  this  or  any  other  view. 

Once,  since  Kate'sdeath,  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  ten  days. 
He  came  back  and  resumed  bis  old  manner  of  life  with  apparent 
unconcern.  One  day  Mrs.  Lester  recalled  to  him  what  he  had 
said  concerning  the  Sacrament. 

*  Ay,  Aw  said  so,'  he  answered,  indifferently. 

'  You  are  sinning  against  that — ^to  act  as  you  now  are  doing 
after  that  is  a  blasphemy.' 

'  Aw  dunna  care,'  was  the  unconcerned  answer,  though  his  lips 
set  sternly  and  his  breath  came  in  gasps,  as  was  always  the  case 
when  anything  recalled  the  scenes  that  he  and  Kate  had  enjoyed 
together. 

Nothing  more  could  be  done.  He  would  not  argue  with  her. 
When  her  patience  was  exhausted  and  she  broke  into  fierce  out- 
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barsts  of  wrath,  woman-like  using  every  stinging  word  th 
to  her  tongae,  he  bore  it  all  silently,  or  met  it  with  son 
remark  that  committed  him  to  nothing. 

It  was  now  sj^ing,  and  many  of  the  miners  who  wen 

came  to  their  work  with  grave  faces,  and  some  with  a 

agony  that  told  its  tale.     Cudnow  existed  in  defiance  of  i 

tary  science,  and  diphtheria  had  broken  out.     Many  v 

^  cottages  over  which  Death  was  poised  expectant.     We 

week  the  carpenters  were  busy  making  the  rough  little  « 
^  the  younger  dead,  and  now  and  again  a  bigger  one  as  somi 

careless  of  infection,  sickened  and  died.  The  least  huma 
miners  spd^e  of  little  else,  as  they  met  at  their  work,  t 
progress  of  the  pestilence,  for  there  was  hardly  a  fkthei 
them  but  was  asked  how  his  little  one  was,  or  received 
expressed  condolence  of  his  mates  when  Death  had  i 
end. 

One  morning  the  news  was  passed  from  mouth  to  moi 

Mr.  Lester  was  down  with  the  disease.     He  and  his  ^ 

toiled  night  and  day,  getting  snatches  of  sleep  when  an 

they  oould.    Worn  and  pale,  they  passed  from  one  sid 

another,  sternly  insisting  on  the  doctor's  orders  being  obe; 

proper  sanitary  precautions  taken,  and  with  a  never-ceasi 

,j  and  sympathy  attending  the  sick  and  comforting  the  b 

j    '  And  now  he  was  ill.     Providence  was  playing  some  my 

i  tricks,  the  soberest-minded  had  to  confess. 

Zike  heard  the  news  as  he  was  going  down  the  sha 
looked  at  Wotherspoon,  who  brought  the  news,  with  a  vaca 
that  seemed  bruttdly  callous  to  the  onlookers.  *  Is  he  ?  ' 
he  said.  But  when  the  men  met  again  he  had  many  ques 
ask  about  the  disease  and  what  the  remedies  were.  He  < 
I  lack  information  of  all  values. 

*  Whv  does't  want  to  know,  Zike  ?'  asked  one. 

*  Curosity,  that's  a','  he  replied,  and  walked  off,  foUo 
the  imprecations  of  some  of  them. 

Instead  of  going  to  his  lodgings  when  work  was  ov 
evening  he  went,  as  he  very  often  did  now,  to  the  Collier 
and  had  brandy  instead  of  food. 

*  How's  th'young  passon  ?  '  he  asked  Squire,  the  landloi 

*  Mortal  bad.  Th'  wife  beared  this  afternoon  that  unlei 
a  change  afore  long  it'll  soon  be  a'  o'er  with  him.     Aw'm  c 
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sorry  fer  'em,  fer  they're  dacent  folk,  though  they  done  try  to  get 
folk  to  despise  good  liquor/ 

Zike  sat  drinking  till  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  then  set  out  for 
his  lodgings.  Moved  by  some  impulse,  he  took  the  road  past  his 
cottage  and  stood  before  it  for  some  minutes,  gazing  at  it  in  the 
starlight.  Suddenly  he  wheeled  round  and  set  ofiF  for  the 
doctor's. 

*  Is  th'docter  in  ? '  he  asked  the  servant. 

*  Yes.' 

'  Aw  want  to  see  him.' 

*  Come  into  the  waiting-room,  please.' 

Zike  went  in  and  sat  down,  and  presently  the  doctor  came  to 
him. 

*  Let  me  see,  who  is  it  ? '  said  Gregory,  who  had  been  awakened 
from  a  ten  minutes'  nap — the  first  sleep  for  two  days. 

*  Dunna  yo'  remember  me,  docter  ? ' 

*  No,  I  cannot — Oh,  yes !  ]Mr. — Mouldom.  What  can  I  do  for 
you,  Mr.  Mouldom  ? ' 

*  Th'young  passon's  very  badly,  Aw've  heared,  docter.' 
'  Yes,  very  ill  indeed.     Extremely  ill,  in  fact.' 

*  Is  he  likely  to  get  better,  docter  ? ' 

Gregory  eyed  him  very  keenly  before  he  answered. 

*  Frankly,  Mr.  Mouldom,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  unless  a 
miracle  almost  took  place,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  live 
through  another  day  and  night.     It  is  a  sad,  a  pitiful  business.' 

Zike  sat  silent  for  a  little  time,  his  eyes  wandering  round  the 
room.     Then  he  fixed  them  on  the  fire  and  spoke. 

*  Aw  were  axin'  about  this  diptherior  to-day  docter 'A 

long  pause  followed   by  a  convulsive  choking  over  the  next 
sentence. 

*  Kate — once  towd  me  summat  as  were  once  done  in  th'hospi- 
tal  to  a  gal  as  had  it ' 

*  What  was  it?' 
Blunderingly  Zike  told  his  tale. 

*  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  the  same  thing  myself,'  said  Gregory. 
*.  .  .  •  Well,   Aw  thowt  if  th'passon  were  mortal    bad  it 

meight  be  tried.     It  wouldna  do  him  ony  harm.  Aw  reckon,  and 
it  meight  do  him  good.' 

*  Yes,  but  there  is  no  one  to  try  it,  my  good  fellow.' 

*  Yea,  ther  is,  docter.' 
•What?  who,  pray?' 
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*  Me; 

The  doctor  stared  at  him  vacantly. 

^  Aw'm  none  drunk  if  that's,  what  yo're  thinking  docter/  said 
Zike,  caknly.  And  then  he  added  in  a  tone  of  resolute  will, 
*  And  this  mun  be  tried,  docter,  this  very  neet.     Yo*  man  let  me 

try  it It's  his  wife  Aw'm  thinkin'  about.    Yo'  danna  know 

a'  who's  done  and  tried  t'do  fer  me — and  mine.  Who  munna  goo 
through  it,  who  munna.     Aw  mun  try  it  this  very  neet.* 

*  I  dare  not  let  you,  my  good  fellow.  It  is  very  noble  of  you, 
but  it  is  too  risky.  If  anything  happened  to  you  I  should  be 
tried  for  having  a  hand  in  your  death.     It  cannot  be  done.' 

*  And  Aw  say  it  con,  docter,  and  it  mun  be/  said  Zike  reso- 
lutely. *  If  he  dees  and  it  could  ha'  saved  him,  how  con  yo' 
forgie  yoresel  ?  Dunna  care  a  damn  about  me.  It  mun  be  done, 
and  by  God,  it  shall  be  done.  Nob'dy  mun  know  it  but  yo'  and 
me.' 

*  My  dear  fellow,  even  if  I  agree  to  the  hazardous  business  we 
cannot  keep  it  a  secret.  ]Mrs.  Lester  and  the  nurse  at  least  will 
know.' 

*  Ther's  no  need  fer  anybody  to  know,  docter,'  Zike  retorted. 
'Yo'  con  mek  ony  excuse.     Ha'  evrybody  out  o'  th'  room  bnr 

yoresel.     Aw  could  come  in  by  th'  window  or  summat It 

mun  be  tried  and  yo'  mun  find  ways  and  means.' 

At  half-past  twelve  the  doctor  and  Zike  were  on  their  way  to 
the  villa.  Zike  had  donned  a  long  ulster  of  the  doctor's  and  his 
features  were  in  the  shadow  of  an  immense  slouch  hat.  The  maid 
let  them  in,  and  Grregory  at  once  led  Zike  upstairs. 

*  In  here,'  he  whispered,  pointing  to  the  bath-room.  *  I  will 
lock  you  in  and  come  for  you  when  I  have  prepared  everything.' 

The  nurse  had  gone  to  take  a  little  rest,  and  only  Mrs.  Loiter 
was  in  the  sick-room.     She  rose  wearily  when  the  doctor  entered. 

*  Mrs.  Lester,'  he  said,  *you  must  go  downstairs  and  lie  down. 
I  have  brought  a  professional  friend  with  me  who  is  eccentric  in 
his  notions,  and  we  two  must  be  alone  and  undisturbed  till  I  come 
for  you.  Yes,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,'  answering  the  look  in 
her  eyes.     *  As  you  value  his  life  do  as  I  bid  you.' 

Without  a  word  she  passed  downstairs,  and  the  doctor  made  his 
preparations.  Then  he  fetched  Zike  and  locked  the  bedroom 
door. 

*  Are  you  ready  ? '  he  whispered'. 
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*  Ay,  quite.* 

*Now,  let  me  once  more  warn  you.  Would  3'ou  like  to  draw 
back?' 

Zike  waved  his  hand  impatiently.  *  Then  you  must  remembt  r 
all  I  have  told  you,  and  neglect  nothing.' 

*  Very  well,  docter,  let's  get  it  o'er  afore  it's  too  late.' 

The  doctor  went  to  the  bedside.  *  Lester,'  he  said,  *  we  are 
going  to  perform  an  operation.  I  must  bandage  your  eyes,  and 
you  must  lie  perfectly  still  and  not  attempt  to  speak  until  I  give 
you  leave.     You  understand  ?  ' 

The  sick  man  nodded  a  feeble  assent,  cind  his  eyes  were  band- 
aged. Gregory  took  a  tube  from  his  case  and  beckoned  Zike 
forward.  *Now,  be  ready,'  he  whispered  to  Zike,  placing  the 
tube  into  the  patient's  mouth.  *  Now,'  he  said  again,  and  Zike 
applied  his  lips  to  the  tube  and  began  to  suck. 

*  Carefully,  carefully,'  whispered  Gregory  in  suppressed  excite- 
ment. *  Don't  get  any  in  your  mouth  for  God's  sake,  but  if  you 
jshould,  spit  it  out  instantly.' 

Zike's  eyes  gleamed  with  impatience  at  the  doctor's  reiterated 
caution,  and  he  sucked  vigorously  and  carelessly.  The  poisonousj 
matter  came  up  the  tube  with  an  audible  rush. 

*  Oh,  you  careless  fellow,  you  have  got  a  mouthful.  Spit  it 
out,  quick,  and  wash  your  mouth  out  with  this.' 

'  Dunna  trouble  so  mich  about  it,  bur  let's  get  it  o'er,'  said 
Zike  with  angry  impatience. 

Again  and  again  was  the  operation  performed,  until  Gregory 
at  last,  after  carefully  examining  the  patient's  throat,  said,  *  That 
will  do.  It  will  be  a  great  success,  I  believe.  But  I  am  very 
anxious  about  you,'  he  added  to  Zike.  *  Sit  down  on  that  chair 
and  let  me  attend  to  your  mouth.' 

*  Look  to  him  fust,  docter.' 

*  He's  all  right  for  the  present.     Sit  down  at  once.' 

Zike  obeyed,  and  Gregory  saw  that  he  cleansed  his  mouth 
thoroughly.  Then  he  took  Zike's  hand  and  wrung  it  warmly. 
*  Oh,  Mouldom,  Mouldom,'  he  whispered,  *  I  feel  honoured  to  have 
been  with  you  this  night.  God  grant  that  no  harm  may  happen 
to  you.  Take  great,  very  great  care  of  yourself,  I  will  take  you 
out  of  the  house,  and  then  I  must  come  back  here  to  stay  for  an 
hour  or  two.' 

*  Is  he  goin'  to  live  ? '  asked  Zike,  pointing  to  the  bed. 

*  Please  God,  I  think  there  will  be  no  doubt  about  it,' thanks  to 
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your  heroism.  ...  I  shall  come  very  early  in  the  morning  to  see 
you,  and  let  yon  know  how  I^ester  is/  he  said,  when  they  reached 
the  door.  '  Go  straight  home  and  to  bed  at  once,  and  take 
care  of  yourself/  wringing  Zike's  hand  again  ;  *  the  world  cannot 
aflford  to  lose  you,  Mouldom.* 

Six  o'clock  the  next  morning  found  Dr.  Gregory  at  Zike'i 
lodgings. 

^  He's  in  bed,'  said  the  landlady,  when  the  doctor  asked  for 
him. 

*  Can  I  go  up  ?     I  want  to  see  him  very  particularly/ 

*  Oh,  ay,  sir,  yo'  con  goo  up  and  welcome.  Second  door  to 
th'right.' 

Gregory  went  up  the  filthy,  rickety  stairs,  and  into  the  mfce- 
rable  room,  and  roused  the  sleeper. 

*  Well  ? '  asked  Zike. 

*  It  is  a  glorious  success,  ^louldom  ;  there  is  nothing  for  him 
to  do  now  but  get  strong.  I  wish  you  could  see  how  lifted  up 
the  poor  woman  is,  and  hear  her  calling  to  God  to  bless  mj 
unknown  friend.  "A^Tio  is  he,  doctor?"  she  keeps  sayiDg. 
"  Tell  me,  that  I  may  thank  him  as  he  deserves  to  be  thanked."* 

*  Yo  munna  tell  her,  docter/  Zike  interposed,  his  eyes  gleam- 
ing. 

*  Of  course  not  as  long  as  you  wish  it,'  said  Gregory.  •  But 
let  me  see  your  throat  now.  .  .  .  Yes,  it  looks  all  right.  And 
now  your  pulse.  .  .  .  Ha,  slightly  feverish.  Do  not  go  to  your 
work  to-day,  and  gargle  your  throat  every  hour  with  this  mixture. 
I  shall  see  you  again  early  this  afternoon.  Good  morning,  and 
do  as  I  bid  you.' 

Zike  did  not  go  to  work,  but  lounged  about  all  day.  He  had 
been  feeling  out  of  sorts  for  a  week  past,  and  work  had  been  hard 
labour  to  him.  Towards  evening  the  doctor,  who  had  sought  bin* 
at  his  lodgings,  met  him  in  one  of  the  lanes. 

*  Here,  let  me  see  your  throat,'  he  said,  getting  down  from  bi» 
trap.  One  glance  was  enough.  *  Good  God,'  he  groaned,  *  what 
a  fool  I  was  ! ' 

*  Have  Aw  got  it,  docter  ? '  asked  Zike  coolly. 

*  Badly,  badly.  Get  up  beside  me,  quick.  I  am  going  to 
take  you  to  your  own  cottage  and  send  a  nurse.  You  can't  gu  to 
the  hovel  where  I  saw  you  this  morning.' 

Zike  began  to  protest,  but  the  doctor  silenced  him  j)enrmp- 
tcrily.      They  called   at  the  surgery  on  their   way,  and  while 
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Gregory  prepared  some  medicine  for  his  patient  his  maid  went  on 
to  the  cottage  to  take  some  aired  bedding  and  to  light  a  fire. 

Two  hours  later  Zike  was  lying  in  the  bed  he  had  not  seen  for 
so  long,  and  lying  well  content. 

The  doctor  could  not  rest.  Three  times  during  the  night  he 
went  to  the  cottage,  and  came  back  each  time  with  a  heavier  face. 
He  went  again  about  nine  the  next  morning,  and  from  thence 
straight  to  see  Mrs.  Lester. 

The  smile  had  come  back  on  her  face.  *  He  is  improving 
every  hour,  doctor.  You  do  not  know  how  I  pray  for  blessings  on 
yourself  and  your  heaven-sent  friend.' 

*  Come  into  the  sitting-room,  Mrs.  lister.  I  want  to  speak 
with  you.' 

He  told  her  all,  and  she  heard  with  flashing  eyes  of  the  deed 
of  the  Ogre  of  Cudnow,  though  her  face  paled  and  her  limbs 
trembled  at  the  thqught  of  his  danger.  *  Is  your  trap  here, 
doctor  ?     Wait  for  me  five  minutes.     I  am  coming  with  you.' 

*  Take  me  past  Kaye's  cottage,'  she  said  as  soon  as  they  were 
ready.  *  He  will  be  at  home,  for  he  is  on  the  night-shift  this  week, 
I  believe.' 

Kaye  was  at  home.  *  Zike  has  come  back  to  us,'  she  said. 
*  Follow  me  to  his  cottage  as  soon  as  you  can.  He  is  there  and 
ill.  He  is  dying,  I  am  afraid,  and  it  was  to  save  another.  I  can- 
not tell  you  more  now,  but  come.* 

*  Praise  the  Lord,'  cried  Kaye  with  a  quiver.  *  Aw'U  be  theer 
i'  five  minutes.  Martha,'  he  cried  to  his  wife,  *  mi  lad's  come 
back,  mi  lad's  come  back  ! ' 

Zike's  face  lighted  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Lester.  With  a  great 
effort  she  commanded  herself,  and  taking  his  hand,  said,  *  Zike,  I 
once  told  you  I  was  waiting  for  you  to  come  back  to  God  and  here. 
You  have  done  more.  It  is  only  God  who  can  reward  you ;'  and 
bending  nearer  to  whisper  to  him,  *  If  there  had  been  no  God  you 
would  not  have  been  sent  to  save  him  for  me.  God  bless  and 
save  you.* 

Zike  returned  no  answer,  but  a  smile  played  round  his  lips. 

Soon  Kaye  came,  and  Mrs.  Lester  took  him  aside  and  told 
him  aU.  Fire  flashed  from  his  eyes.  *  Eh,  mum,'  he  said,  *  the 
Lord  knowed  better  than  us.  Oh,  that  the  Lord  may  see  fit  to 
spare  mi  lad  I ' 

Zike  welcomed  him  with  a  smile.  *  Eh,  Isaac,  my  lad,  my 
lad/  he  said,  taking  Zike's  hand. 


i 


awny  from  the  bed. 

'Amen,'  said  Kaye. 

'Amea  and  amen,'  Eaid  Mre.  Lester  as  she  ] 
forehead. 
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^Wkids  of  80  Original  l>esigii.'-  hv  E.  J.  Sullivah,  ptintod  at  the  Cbiewick  Pretss. 
Crown  8vo.  5f.  net. 
BI<LEN    TERRT  AND    HER   IMPERSONATIONS:    an    Ap- 

preclBlion.    l)j  CiiASLiw  Htatt,   With  Si  lUnBtnitionii  rcpruduced  from  Photographs, 
:  with  hindiog  designed  by  GOBOOK  Cbaig. 

Demy  Itc.  21<.  net, 
SUBURBAN    RELIQUE8    OF    OLD   LONDON:    North  of  tbe 
Ihiim™.     Drawn  in  Lithogniphj-  by  T.  R.  Way.     With  Introduclii^n  iind  Dedcripllre 
Letterpress  by  H.  B.  Wiihatlgy,  F.S.A. 

The  EntlymioH  Series.  'M 

HILTON.— MINOR    POEMS.     Illustrated  by  Alfkeu  (Iaiith  .IommB 
Puit  iTO.  6i.  '  ™ 

ENGLISH    LYRICS,  from  Speneer  to  Milton.    Illustrated  by  Annino 

Lell,      With  ;iti  InlniJuction  by  JoHN   Dbsnis.     Post  Svo.  6i. 

POEMS  BY  ROBERT  BROWNING.     Ulustruted  and  D^orated  by 

Kyah    WtiAiv.      With  an    liilroduclion    by   RICHARD   Gar.VBTT.  LL.D ,    C,B.     POBt 
^vo.  It.  Hd. 

POEMS  BY  JOHN  KEATS.  Ulu»trated  and  Decorated  by  Robkrt 
ANsiKii  Bi;i.i..  Wiib  an  luirodiiction  by  Professor  Waltbb  liALBIuu,  M.A. 
Scci.nd  Eilition,  with  atveisl  ntw  lllustratioos.     Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

\ji,Tge  post  6vo.  lij. 
SHAKESPEARE'S   HEROINES:    CbancleriitiisB  of   Wogus.    B; 

Mrf.  .Iamjjson.     Illustrated  with  25  ColLotypc  Reprudoctions  of  Portraits  of  Otilc- 

bratci  Actreaaea   in  thn  various  Characicr*,  and  Fhotograyure   Frontitpiece  (Mlit 

EUeti  Tertj-  as  Lady  Macbeth),  by  JoaiT  aABOBXT.  RA, 

REV,  W.  TUCKWELLS  EDITION. 

Oa  Hand-maile  Paper,  pott  8vo.  4(.  act. 

EOTHEM.     By  Alexanulu  W.  Kinolake.     Beprinted  from   the    Fint 

Edition,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  W,  TCCKWBLL,  Uxs  Original  IlluBtratitiii, 
and  a  Uap. 
■  It  li  >  pKUj  Utile  FDlume.'—aE.ihDiAii. 


ISSSKS.  V.  BUCEWOOD  k  SOMS'  USI 


■MH 


ANNAL8   OF  A  PUBLISHIMO   HOUSE^-^OHII  BLA 

WOOD.  By  his  Daughter,  Mn.  Gbbald  Portbb.  Being  the  Third  and  Cqbc 
Volume  of  William  *  Blackwood  aad  His  Sons.'  Demy  8to.  With  2  Pottiail 
View  of  Strathtyrnm. 

TINTH  IDITIOK. 

WITH   KITCHENER   TO   KHARTUM.     By  G.  W.  Stev 

Aathor  of  '  The  Land  of  the  Dollar/  *  With  the  Conquering  Turk,*  *  Egypt  in 
&c.    With  5  Hape.    Crown  8vo.  6«. 

NEW    NOVEL    BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF   'THE   LOST    PIBROCH. 

JOHN  SPLENDID.    The  Tale  of  a  Poor  OenUeman  and  the  Littk 

of  Lorn.    By  Neil  Munbo.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8to.  6m. 

SECOND  EDITION. 
NEW    NOVEL    BY    THE   AUTHOR    OF    '  MONA    MACLEAN.' 

WINDTHAUOH.     By  Obaham  Tra\ibrs,  Author  of  *  Mona  llii 

and  *  Fellow  Travellers.'    Crown  Svo.  6i. 

THE  IMPEDIMENT.    By  Dorothea  Gerard  (Madame  Losoai 

LoNGGABDE),  Author  of  '  Lady  Baby.*  *  A  Spotless  Kepatation  * ;  and  Joiat-J 
of  *  Reata '  kc.    Crown  Svo.  6t. 

MIL  AND  MRS.  NEVIUL  TT80N.    By  Mat  Sinclaib,  Aatl 

•  Audrey  Craven  *  &c.    Crown  Svo.  3*.  6rf. 

UNIFORM    WITH    'SCENES   OF    CLERICAL    LIFE.* 

ADAM    BEDE.     By   George    Eliot.     Pooket    Edition.    In  8 

Pott  Svo.  3«.  net ;  bound  in  leather.  4«.  6d.  net. 

RIFTS   IN    THE   REEK.    By  Jeanie  Moribon,  Author  oi '  Sjci 

'  Doorside  Ditties,' '  There  as  Here/  &c.    In  one  vol.  crown  8vo. 

THE   CROALL    LECTURE,    1893-94. 

THE  POETRY  AND  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  P8AI 

By  James  Robertson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Uciver 
Glasgow,  Author  of  '  The  Early  Religion  of  Israel '  &€.    Deni^-  8to.  1 2s. 

LIFE  OF  YICE-ADMIRAL  SIR  GEORGE  TRYON,  K 

By  Rear- Admiral  C.  C.  Penrose  Fitzi^ebald.  Cheaper  Edition.  With  I 
and  numerous  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.  64, 

THE   COUNTY  HISTORIES  OF  SCOTLAND.     In  demj 

volumes.     With  Maps.     Price  7«.  6d.  net  each. 

JVVic  Volume  in  ike  prru. 
ROXBURGH,  PBBBUBB,  AMD  8BLKIRK.    By  Sir  :,^Wk  I>oc 

Uart.  tf  wet 

NOW  READY.  ma  * 

FIFB    AND    KINROSS.    By  ^Gstbab  J.  G.  Mackay,  L  ^^^.,  Sheriff  of 

Counties.  llj  t 

DUMFRIES  AND  OALLOWAY.  By  8ir  Hbbburt  M\  aivb-u  Ban 
MORAY  AND  NAIRN.    By  Charles  Rampim,  LL.D..  !|^henff&al«ti 

these  Cnuntits. 

INYBRNESS.    By  J.  Camebox  Lees,  D.D. 

PERIODS   OF    EUROPEAN    UTERATURE 
Edited  by  Pbofesbok  Saiktsbvby. 

THE    FOURTEENTH    CENTURY.    By  F.  J. 

crown  Svo. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  k  SONS,  Edinbugh 
i 


MMPSON  LOW,  MAR8T0N  &  OOMPANY'S 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  SEASON. 


DUTCH    PAINTERS  OF   THE   NINETEENTH    CENTURY.    Edited  by 

Max  RuortiH,  Curator  of  the  Pluitiii'Mim-tiu  Miiwam,  Antwerp.  TnuAlHted  by  F.  Knowlxh.  With 
Btof  mphicAl  Notlcos.  The  TVxt  (MotaiiiA  oror  2<KI  liliutratioiiji,  bwltUi  Six  EtcbingH  by  TuiLiP  Ziujkbk, 
blx  PbntogcmTuro  rUtca,  taid  Twelru  Hulf-toue  FulUpaife  FlHti*^  Oue  hMiJsome  t[Darto  yoliune,  tloXh 
pxtn,  £2.  S«.  net. 

ROME.     By  Rein  HOLD  Schoensb.      Edited  ami  C^oiidensed  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bkll 

(K.  D'Adti!?!),  AulLdr  of  'Tbe  UlvmonUr}'  History  of  Art*  Sic.  Witti  J'JO  IUuatr«tiout  after  Orlfflnal 
DimwlniTP  by  well-known  Ital.an  Arti»t!i.    Demy  4to.  imiqac  biiidlnir  cai>e,  £S.  '2s,  net. 

THE    LIFE    OF    OUR    LORD    JESUS    CHRIST.      With  380   Watcr-coloar 

Drawing*,  I5U  Pi'n-and-lDk  Sketches,  and  nuimTiia^  Kx]>lanatory  Note*.  By  Jaxks  Tukot.  2  voU.  Urge 
!np.  4to.  cloth,  £13.  12i.  not :  leathor,  £13.  \iA.  Uft. 

THROUGH  THE  YANGTSE"G0RGES  :  Trade  aud  Travel  in  Western  China. 
Uy  AncuiiiAi.i)  J.  L1TTI.B.  F.11.U.S.    Kiitirely  New  l-:ilition.    With  Illtwtrationd  and  a  Map.  Orown  Svo.  U. 

YESTERDAYS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES.    Hy  Joseph  Earle  STBVENa    With 

7?  liiU!«tnttion«.    Crown  8to.  7$.  Bil. 

FROM  EUSTON  TO  KLONDIKE:  boiti^  thu  Narnitivc  of  a  Trip  to  the  Yakon 
ifoMHeldy  lu  the  Summvr  of  l^W,  isy  JiLiuri  M.  riiiCK.  I'.U G.a,  Special  Artiit-Corrpspondent  of  the 
lllm*lrateU  l.ondvn  Stttt^  Anthnr  of  '  The  lAiid  of  OoM.*    With  IIlnnrationA.    Trown  Hro.  64. 

TWENTY-FIVB  YEARS  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA.    By  Hknry  Kirkb,  M.A. 

With  Map  and  Xllnatrmtiona.    Demy  Hvo.  cldtL,  lo«.  f>d. 
'  A  Tolumf  which  oontaini  many  of  the  hvtx.  itorlcs  and  jokes  that  wi.>  bavi>  come  acro«i.'-  Athkc^UM. 

CATHERINE     GLADSTONE:     THE     LIFE,    GOOD    WORKS,    AND 

POLITICAL  KKFoKTS  OP.  By  KnwiN  A.  Pha rr,  Author  »>t  •  Pi,ui  "r  Wnnuii  in  Victtiria'a  Keigu.'  Witn 
Phnliignivure  Piirtralt  and  other  liliutrutiuim.    Crown  -svu.  Gi. 

LIFE    OF    VICE-ADMIRAL    LORD    LYONS,   G.C.B.     With  an  Account  of 

.Sural  OpetmtiniH  lu  the  HUu-k  ikra  ami  tin*  Km  of  Azoff,  l5:>4-.'».  B\  Capt.  8.  FAitDLKT-WlLilOT,  R.N. 
(retired  I.    With  Map*,  Portraii8,  ami  <iilit.>r  111  iHt  rat  ions.    1  tmL  rwyal  kvo.  cloth,  £1.  1/. 

A   HISTORY    OF    THE    BRITISH    MERCHANT    SERVICE.      By  R.  J. 

Cou.McwAi.L-lo!ify.    with  iniiiy  IlliiKtruiiiM.-.     \\'u.\  >\\\.i\*>.\.\\*. 

FIELD   ARTILLERY   WITH  THE   OTHER  ARMS :    its  Employnicnt  iUus- 

Irakd  from  Uililary  History;  ami  ic>  Ile-tiiiii.kHiL-nt  -Aiihgi:  k-;i-iuK  (inns  Ul«<.'ii<'!>«i1.  Ity  Major  K.  ti. 
Mat,  RJk.,  Author  of  Miuim  amlOavulry.'     W  ith  Plan^.    Cru-Aii  M'i>.  4(. 

WILLIAM    BLACK'S    NEW     NOVEL,     AT    ALL    LIBRARIES. 


Hoi^  CmaapsHiBSf  Ad^oniuros,  and  Bitior  SortHfwsm 

By  WILLIAM   BLACK, 

Aathor  of  *A  DaiiKhtrr  .»f  M.  tii.'  *  MinriM .'  .v. .     Fui"  KTM   KiMTION.    Crown  ."vo.  Cj. 
*Wild  Eelin   if  a  •lollRbtfui  d^^'uro,  in   whom  IlitfUUn-l  virtuM  an  1  Ilij^'hluui  tamu  ol  character  Tie  for 
•ttrMtireneML  .  .  .  But  wi-  an-  not  goiiik'  to  rc«'aiutulatea  ototy  which  Mr.  Bia.'k  Ium  bwu  at  the  paina  to  tell 
with  all  hlf  vmlqiM  charm.'— Uaii.t  Ciiihim*  i.i:. 

NEW     BOOK     BY    JULES    VERNE. 

AN    ANTARCTIC    MYSTERY,     i^y  .Tui.K.-  Vkkm:.  .\ut)>.>r  of  *  From  tlie  Karth  to 

the  Mood/ '  Around  ttiv  WorM  lu  Klglity  Da}«,'  Jci*.     With  neaily  m>  Iliuiitia'.ioiiK.    I^arge  orown  8vo. 
cloth,  la.  

yon'  RK.tnv.      rRii'K  osk  suihLiyo. 

SCRIBNER'S   MAGAZINE:  CHRISTMAS   NUMBER. 

It  Is  probable  that  the  December  Number  of  this  MaKazino  for  1898  will  surpass  In 
popularity  the  previous  holiday  SCRIBNERS,  which  have  almost  invariably  run  out  of  print, 
no  matter  how  much  the  editions  have  been  enlarKcd.  As  usual,  the  Christmas  Kumber 
will  be  devoted  ehlefly  to  art  and  Action.  The  chief  :irtisttc  feature  will  be  F.J.  Stimson's 
very  remarkable  version  of  the  flrst  part  of  Warner's  RIiir  of  the  NMbelunf?  'The  Rape 
of  the  Rhinegold,'  and  the  notable  colour  illustruttons  and  decorations  that  aeeompany  It 
made  by  Maxfleld  Parrlsh. 

With  a  Special  Christmas  Coloured  Cover  "'  •  ■  ^i"  »  n  '  •■  Ai.h^tkt  HRicrvii.  with  a  wealt'i  of 
lllivrailon  h.>  i:>e  tic»t  Ani>:ricAU  tiu-tiaiun,  W!:u  ■.>.:•■»-  ••  ^•.  n  i'"  :r  ur  >!.  ir:  cUiries  with  fome«plen<lld  i-olour* 
pnn'ii!ir.  l«>4i->4  the  uc  er  ipecial  feature!,  toe  (Jiirl-Vmi-  .*-i-rv;ii>-:H  f'T  \*''*  wi:  ,  if  poe  ibli;.  lurpa-f  the 
(^liftnMfl  BcuiRSKBS  of  former  leariL 

Lobooh:  SAMPSON  LOWrMARSTON  It  COMPANY,  Limited, 

Bt.  Dmutan*!  Uonso,  Kuttcr  LaEe,  Kluot  Street,  K.C. 


The  PhotogravI 

HiTHEBTo  it  has  been  impoBsible  for  people  of  e 
reaaonable  cost  an  Artistic  Reproduction  In  I 

WELL-KNOWN    FaINTEBB. 

We  have  for  jears  eodeaToured  to  meet  Hu 
bare  been  unable  to  do  so. 

We  are  glad  to  announoe  that  we  can  now  a 

THE    PHOTOORAVUR 

which  contains  Plvc  exqaisite  examples  of  artisti 
low  price  of  2s.  6d.  net;  post  free,  2s.  9d. 

No.  1  CONTAIXB — 

OPPORTUNITY  MAKES  THE  THIEF.  ByP.C. 
PHCEBE.  B;  Madeliksb  Lehaibb,  Site  12^  by  9. 
WHAT  ARE  YOU  f  Bj  L.  Mayet.  Site  9  b;  l^. 
AN  UNEXPECTED  MEETING.  By  H,  LAiesEM 
THE  WRECK.    Bj  W.  Pbatt.    Site  9  by  12J. 


London :  BEKTON  k  CO.,  Limited,  10  a 
The  Trade  Bnpplied  by  8IMPKIK,  MARSHALL,  H. 

CHATTO  &  WINDOS'S 


THE  BEADSB'B  HANDBOOK  or  Fahocb  Kahhi  n  lie 

Fum.  emiucs,  i\d  raB)ii>.    Bj  th«  Rrr.  K.  Oobhah  Bui 
ciiUrgaL    Crown  Bro.  clblh,  ?<■  Oil. 


^ 


P  O  P  U  £•  X.  Xt      IV  O 

Crown  9vo,  eloth,  3t.  U. 
JOAK,  THE  CITBATB.    Bj  Fluk£nci  WAurar. 
THE  PHASTOH  CITT.    B;  WiLLuM  W«tai.i. 
SLUM  BILHOITBTT&fi.    i)f  J.  I>uDiwonB  Butmaw. 
A.  TBAQEDT  IN  UABBLB.    Uj  Adax  Lilsvv.. 
UBB.  CABKICHABL'S  aODDSaBES.    BrSAmAKTrT 
BACHEL  LANOTON.    Bf  Bauii  Tm.SB. 
WITH  A  SUiKSN  THBEAJ).    B;  B.  Lm  Lumw. 
ONOE  UPON  A  OEBIBTMAB  TIIUE.  Braa>RaBB.Bi 

LoBdOBi  CHATTO  *  WIKDDa,  HI  St. 


MR.  MURRAY'S  LIST  THIS  SEASON 


MR.    GLADSTONE :  a  Monograph  by  Sir  Edwabd  Hamilton,  K.C.B. 

Clown  Sra  U.  iJuM  out. 

SIR    ROBERT   PEEL,    1827   to    His    Death.      Based  on  hitherto 

Unpobliahed  Oonetpondmioe.  Idit«d  bj  0. 8.  Pahkek,  formerly  Follow  of  UniTurHity  Ct^cge,  Oxfonl. 
^th  a  Sommary  by  the  Hoii.  (i  koiioi  Pksl,  S  toK,  damy  8vo.  PortmiU,  S2«.  INtatlp  rtmd^, 

SIR  GEORGE  POMEROY  COLLEY ;  Ser\iccs  in  Kafi&nria,  1854-69 ; 

In  Chloft,  18dO ;  in  Aabuti,  187S-74 ;  aa  HiUUry  Seeratary  and  aft«rwardt  as  PrlTate  SacreUry  to  LoBO 
Lnmv,  1876-80 :  and  aa  Govarnor  and  Hlffh  ConuniMlonar  in  Natal,  1880  81.  By  Oenaral  Sir  Wiluam 
F.  BCTLKB,  K.O.B.    With  Portrait.  ICapa,  and  IlluRtrationH,  Demy  Sra  iHmrlf  rmdp, 

AMONG  THE  CELESTIALS :  a  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Manchuria, 

aeroai  tlM  Gobi  Deaeit  and  throoffh  the  IlimaUyait  to  India.  Abridgred  from  *  Tlie  Heart  of  a  Continent.* 
with  Additioni.  By  Captain  Fhaxcib  YonnoiiuaBAHD,  ai.E,  Gold  Medalliat,  B.G.S.,  Author  of  'The 
Belief  of  Cliitni;  *  Sonth  Africa  of  To^ity.*    With  Map  and  lUoatrationv,  Crown  Kvo.  7f.  6</.      iJiut  out. 

A  BOY  IN  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR.    The  Services,  Adventures, 

and  Rxprritiioai  of  Rt^bert  Blak^nej-,  SnbMlteru  in  the  ?Hth  llvgiment  An  Antobioirraphy.  Edited  by 
JiruAir  8tcK4}|}»,  Author  of '  John  a  Dream*,*  *  Comedy  of  a  Country  Home,'  Ac.    tiro.       [  AWir/y  rtmtp. 

THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON.    The  Autobiography  of  the  Third  Duke. 

From  hitherto  nnpobliebed  D<icuments  In  the  poeicarion  of  hie  Family.  tMiied  by  Sir  Wili.i.w  R.  Amhov, 
Baru.  Wanlcn  of  All  Sonla  College,  Oxford.    With  Portrait.  Demy  8to.    184.  iJmtt  out. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  MASTER;   or,  the  Egyptian  Doctrine  of  the 

Light  Bern  of  the  Virgin  Motlier.  By  W.  Marsham  Adami»,  formerly  Fellow  of  New  Oolloge.  Ozfoid, 
Author  of  *Tlie  Honae  of  the  Hidden  Placoa,* '  A  Clue  to  the  Crt*ed  of  Early  Egypt,*  Ac.  Crown  Hvo.  8i. 

IJuit  out. 

THE  FIVE  WINDOWS  OF  THE  SOUL :  a  Popular  Account  of 

the  Human  Benaeft.  By  Kowaud  Hamilton  Aitkik,  Author  of  'The  Tribee  on  my  Frontier,' *  Behind 
the  Bnngalow.*  *▲  Natnraliat  on  the  ProwL'    Crown  8vo.  9s.  [Jmst  out, 

A  COTSWOLD  VILLAGE ;  or,  Country  Life  and  Pursuits  in  Glouces- 

terahlre.    By  J.  Abtbitb  Oihio*.    ('Yoa-n8T0.  [In  a/emdapi. 

THE  TIDES  AND    KINDRED    PHENOMENA.     By  Georoe 

RoWAiD  DAmwiir,  Plumian  ProfeaK>r,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  Uniyereity  of  Cambridge. 
With  ninitratiooe.  Crown  8to.  7s.  6</.  [Jmst  out. 

MUSIC:  How  it  came  to  be  what  it  is.    By  Hannah  Smith.    With 

IQnatratioM,  Crown  8to.  U.  iJmst  out. 

VAGARIES.      By  Axel  Munthp:,  Author  of  'Letters  from  a  Mourning 

(*lty,*  Ac.    Crown  Ht<».  Ci.  {Jmst  out, 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  MUT  IN  ASHER :  a  Narrative  of  Excavations 

at  Kamae,  with  an  Account  of  the  DUoort'riea  male,  and  tdi-ir  conntctioii  with  the  Hi.-tory  aii<i  Heliffiun 
of  BKypt.  Ujr  XAHiiAuirr  BcrMiir  tiiid  Jankt  OiiL'Ki.\^.  Thi'  IneiTiptioiis  au<l  Traii«UtionM  by  Pkucv  K 
Nnwaaitiiv.    With  Map  an<l  Illnatratitau.  Demy  Kto.  iX^irtp  readp. 

MARINE  BOILERS:  a  Treatise  on  the  Construction  and  Working  of 

Bollrm  of  all  Clatirs  dt^Iing  more  especially  with  Tiibiilou<«  Ilolleni  ami  the  Ilreults  ubtnined.  UamU  on 
Ihi*  Wtirk  of  M.  Bkuti\.  Chief  ConHtnirtur  uf  the  French  Navy.  Trani>lated  anl  ixliin.1  },\  |.»?«i.ik  s. 
Ri'iiBiTM)if.  Aiw)i\  M.  Inat.  C.E.,  M.l.M.B..  M.I.N.A.  With  a  Preface  b.N  Sir  Wii.uam  WHnv.  K.r.B., 
DlnH.*tor  uf  Naval  riiii«tri]rtl<in  to  tiie  A'imiralty.    With  njiwariU  of  I'Ai)  IlliMtratiuii-,  I)rniy  Hvo. 

_      (.V«ir/>  rrtflp. 

JOHN  MUBBAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


Vitl  more  than  fit! fii  the  great  expectations  e. 
e  interest  of  ths  subject.' — Truth. 

,h  a  PORTRAIT,  a  VIEW  of  AVONDALE,,  and  a  FA.CSIi! 

LETTER. 
2  vols,  large  post  8vo.  21s. 

xxix:    I.XFZ:    of 

ARLEs  Stewart  Parn 

(1846     1881). 

By  R.  BARRY  O'BRIEN,  Author  of  ■  Fifty  Yeara  of  Conceasiona  to Ird 

PRESS    OPIMIOHS, 

SPECTATOE.—' A  very  interesting  iHJok  on  a  remarkably  interesting  snbjeol 

JJTERATUBE.— '  Not  only  iDdi^pecuable  to  tbe  stadeiit  of  politi<wl  atUc 
ifilereBting  lo  the  fe'eoenil  reader.'  " 

PALL  MALL  GAZBTTE.—  " 

intersat,  pieced  tu^llier  with  mi 
facts,  (locoments,  anO  personal  ii 

WESTMIN3I8B  GAZETTE.— 'A  profoandlj tDtarestiiig  study  of  chaiMtal 
politics.  Ur.  Barry  O'Brien  liaa  dcma  bia  work  notably  well.  Bvery  pagebij 
evcrj  cbapt«r  touches  some  critical  point  in  tbe  great  Purlinmentary  strngele  WM 
lian  beqauuthed  undeoideil.  Bat  above  all  we  bare  bere  the  portrait  of  a  mMt-J 
will  go  down  W  history  as  Ibe  most  formidable  leader  that  Irish  Natiomil 
proiluced,' 

TIMES.—'  Mr.  (Virion  is,  on  the  wliole.  candid  finoagh.  Hl-  brines  out  wiftirf 
clearness  the  domioaiil  fautor  in  Parnell's  cftreec— hia  oold,  intense,  •.leep-BcMiil 

n  has  been  to  present  a  personal  portrait,  anj 
as  bo  livi;d  we  get  in  these  pages  a  cle«r  ■ 

DAILY  KEWS.--Will  bo  roa.1  with  lively  interest,  nol  only  hy  paliticij 
all  who  care  fur  the  human  comedy  and  tbo  human  tragedy  that  lio  behind  politi 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.—'  On  some  poinW  of  Mr.  Pameirs  careor  Mr.  O'Bi 
a  eousiderablE  amonnt  of  new  light,' 

IEI8H  ISDEPBNDENT.-' Overpowering  in  ita  intere-^t.  A  more  real 
pre.-.eiitraeiil  of  a  irtoat  li:ader  has  boan  rarely  given  to  the  world,  .  .  ,  Bat  of 
real  interest  of  the  ±tury  lit'^  in  its  political  information.     Here  we  liavo  a  mine  n 

DAILY  CHBOSICLE,— 'A  book  which  few  stndenls  of  poliiics  can  aJJtn 
unread.' 

WORLD.—-  a  Memoir  which,  if  not  exactly  fascinating,  is  yet  of  engniaA 

COBK  HEEALD.— '  The  first  oomplele  account  of  the  career  of  the  gr^at  Ir 
Tht:  biography  baa  the  merit  of  being  aincere  and  itastwortby.' 

MANCHESTER  GUAEDIAJT.-- There  is  not  a  dull  or  heavy  pa^  in  the  b 
start  ti  tini^h  it  is  a  story  of  enthralling  iatcrcst.  Nowhere  else  can  tho  hislorr 
during  tb*.-  last  quarter  of  a  century  be  learned  more  pleasantly  or  more  aceunu 

MORNING  POST,     '  llr.  O'Dricn  has  shown  much  good  taste  in  dealing  wii 

"i  :'  ■  '  II,  ■   I   ii.'  ,1  i^'  ■  '■■r  Iho  Home  Rule  i'arly,  and  bis  volumes  ocinatital* 

I  .  ■     i'n-  history  of  anr  time.' 

BRITISH  WEEKLY.— ■  Full  of  matter  which  must  make  it  permaaeotly  i 
studoiil-  uf  Iri-sh  politics,' 

DUBLIN  DAILY  EXPBESS.— '  Mr.  O'Brien's  most  striking  and  iDt«mtiDgb 
London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  4  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  8.V 
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RELIGION    IN    GREEK    LITERATURE.    By  the  Rov.  Lewis 
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THE  TRADITIONAL  POETRY  OF  THE  FINNS.   ByDoMtajico 

COXPAKETTI,  Socia  dell*  Accaileinia  dei  Lincei,  tec     Translated  by  Mabklla  M. 
AVDKRTON.    With  Introduction  by  ANDREW  Lani.*.     8vo.  UU, 

BIRDS  IN  LONDON.    By  W.  11.  Hudson,  F.Z.S.  &c.    With  17  Plates 

and  l.'!  Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  BRYAN  Hook,  A.  I).  McCOBMiCK,  and  from 
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MY  INNER  LIFE:  being  a  Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and  Autobio* 

^raphy.  By  John  Beattib  Crozier,  Author  of  *  Civilisation  and  Pni^nt^ss'^ux  8vo.l4«. 

DEUTSCHE    LIEBE    (GERMAN    LOVE) :    Fragments  from  the 

Papers  of  an  Alien.    By  F.  Max  MCllbr.    Now  E<Ution.    Crown  8vo.  5#. 

LECTURES   ON    THE   NATIONAL   GALLERY.    By  J.  Paul 

KiCHTBB,  Ph.D.     With  20  Plates  and  7  Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Crown  4 to.  9s, 

MEMORIES   OF  AN    OLD   COLLECTOR.    By  Count  Michabii 

Tyskiewicz.   Translate*!  by  Mrs.  Andrew  Lanc;.    With  9  Plates.    Cruwn  8vo.  6j, 

THE    BADMINTON    LIBRARY. 

JV/iH^  EDtno\\  A'F.r/SKD  a.wd  Exlargkik    With  -Il»  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  10*.  6<l. 

ATHLETICS.    By  Montague  Shearman.    With  Chapters  on  Athlbtigs 

AT  Sciiooi<,  by  W.   Beach  Thomas;    Athletic  Sports  in  America,  by  C.  H. 

Shbreill;  a  Contribution  on  Paper-Chasing, by  W.  Rye;  and  an  INTRODUCTION 

by  Sib  Richard  Webster,  Q.C.  M.P. 

•,•  Tki$rolumee0ntaiiuwmroftk4'  matter  puhlUkediti  ATHLETICS  and  FOOTBALL 

18^7,  but  other  cMaptert  are  entirely  netr^  and  the  trhole  hat  bcrn  thoroughly  revised  and 

enlarged^  and  the  records  brought  up  to  the  lafrtt  arailahle  date.     Many  of  the  xUvitratumM 

are  also  neir.     It  is  hoped  that  the  sejhtrnte  rolume  on  FOOTBALL  leill  bt: published  it^ 

the  Spring  of  1899. 
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HOPE    THE    HERMIT:    a   Romance        lon«man8«  selections  from  the  poets. 
of  BoiTOwdAlr,    Bj  EiiXA  Ltalu    ('rowti  8to.  tij.  RdiKiiMiil  with  Iutroduction4  t)7  Axmiiir  Lajio. 

THB  nni  f  fwnrr  ax  xhf   qpa        COLERIDGE.    With  18  Illustrationa  by 
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THE  FURTHER  DOINGS  OF  THE  ****•  langs  Christmas  book  for  iaob. 

three    ii'iLD    BABfX     Bv  B.  liiuiAii.iM.  THE  ARABIAN    NIGHTS  ENTER- 
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frumthi- FrMiohorL<ii'iM  DiBi!fo\Kiiii.    ByJAVKH  YULE    LOGS:    a  Story-book   for    lUiya. 

BitKLAifD.   WitblloIlinaUmtioHbyCKiLAuiix.  RditM  by  O.  A.  UikTT.    With  CI   lUtutnttolu. 

Cruvru  Btol  <Vi.  Cruwn  Hvo.  C«. 
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MR.    CROCKETT'S 


SRCOND  EOITION.     With  S  Full-i«»ec  II 

THK  REI 

By  S.   R.   CROCK 

AvTHOB  i)F  'The  IUidbb»,'  'O 


I    CLAIM    HEt^ME  TO    (tC 

SPSAITER.^'Ad  admirabk  eWry,  loM  with  snHi 

DAILY  GRAPirtC~'Pai\at\ilBKiAoaioM»it 
piisjaget  are  ([lilt"  the  best  tli[n^  the  anthor  tau  donn. 

FH£E.VAy'S  JOURNAL.  -■  Not  a  Iwk  to  mmi 
«MeaUnlly  a  Ixiok  to  read  and  Iw  ttuuikful  tor.' 

WEEKL  Y  SUX.~'  A  powerful  rtorr  wbli^U  h»  tti 
Ibuc  anj-  of  liU  previooa  boolu  it  jitajs  uiiio  tb*  fmot 
opOQ  [be  ftllectwn  tad  the  fxfilinga  iit  tho  TMtdpr.' 


London :  SMITH.  ELDER,  A  CO,  1 
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THE    CHEAP    EDITIONS    OF 
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Ji  coiuplate  in   Une    Volumi',   crown   8vo.   in    red    clotii,  gilt  lattciad,   ptico  2b.  6d.  i 
or,  in  green  clotli,  priie  2b. 

SALE    OVER   TWO    MILLION    AND    A    HALF   COPIES. 


ST  LYNNE.      leoth  Tbou«,nd- 

E  CHANNINGS.     I>t0tb  Tlmn-an-l. 

S.     HALLIBURTON'S     TROUBLES. 
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LDRBD  ARKELL.     SOtli  Tlioueand. 
MARTIN'S  EVE.     fi a th  Thousand. 
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DKOB  CANTERBURY'S  WILL.    RR'h 
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i  ANNe' HEREFORD.    ir>th  Tiiousand. 
DENE  HOLLOW.     50tli  Thousand, 
EDIHA.      4()lh  Thonsond. 

'     A  LIFE'S  SECRET.      With  Thousand. 

THE    HOUSE    OF    HALLIWELL.    Utb 

POHEROY  ABBEY.     4.nh  Thousand. 
COUHT  HETHERLEIGH.    3i;th  Thousand. 
THE   MASTER  OF  GBEYLANDS.    Mih 

THE  STORY  OF  CHARLES   STRAHGE. 

£  RED  COURT  FAHH.   70th  Thoosand.      ASHLEY,    isth  Thoasand, 
tTHIH  THE  MAZE.     I'Tlh  Thousand.        '    BESSY  RANE.     42nd  Thouinnd. 

THE    NOVELS    OF 

NOUCHETTE    CAREY. 

NEW   AND   CHUPER    ISSUE    IN    MOHTHLV   VOLUMES. 

Each  alcirj  complete  in  1  vol.  croreo  Hvo.  will,  price  3a.  Sd. 
JUST    PUBLISHED 

NE  NEW   MONTHLY  VOLUME  OF  THIS  SERIES. 

The  following  Volumes  can  also  now  be  had,  price  3Sm  Sdm 
dlie's  Memories.  Heriot's  Choice. 

'ee  Wilie.  Queenie's  Whim, 

■rbara  Heathcote's  Trial.  Mary  St.  John. 

iftert  Ord's  .atonement.  For  Lillas. 

'ooed  and  Married.  Not  Lilce  other  QirU. 
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HIIEIimWIIFW.N.TIHCI 


IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION  IN  THIRTEEI 

iMTge  crown  8vo.  doUi,  ^t  Uip, 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL 

W.  M.THACKERAY'S  COMI 

THIS  NEW  AND  REVISED 

COMPBISBS 

ADDITIONAL  MATERIAL  and  HITHI 
LETTERS,  SKETCHES,  and 

Derived  from  the  Author's  Original  Msnua 

AND  EACH  VOLUME  INCLUDES  A  HEUOIB,  IN'  THE 
By    MRS.    RICHMOND    F 

Content t  of  the  Volunif! 
1.  VANITY   FAIB.    With  20  FoU-page   lUustntti 

LatMT. iind  (Hew  FartnlC 
3.  PEMDBMMIB.     With  20  KuU-page  lUustntions  ai 
3.  TBLLOWPE.U8H  PAPERB,  Ac    With  24  1 

FUlia  b;  Oiti>iiai  Ckiikihakk,  II  WdoIcuIc,  huiI  ■  INHtnlt  oT  1 

1.  THB     MEMOIRS     OF     BAHBY    LYNDC 

Papers, «c.    Witti  is  Fuilps^  Illiuintlou  bj  J.  R.  Kill. 
Authiih,  wh]  U  Woodcuci. 
G.  SKETCH     BOOKS:    THB     PABIB    BKEl 

SKETCH  BOOK.  MOTBS  HP   A    JOURNEY    FROM   CORNUI 

FnU'lKielUiutntiDiis.ie  Waoc1i:iil(,uidBPaTt»lti>r  tbc  Anibi 

S.  CONTBIBUTIONB   TO  '  PUNCH,'  Ao.    Wi) 

7.  THE     HIBTOBY     OF     HBBRY    BBMOHI 


Or 


L-  UlCS 


11  WoodcuU. 
e.  THB    HEWOOMBB.    With  20  Full-|>age  Illost 

11  Wogdmlt 

9.  CHRISTMAS    BOOKS,  Ao.    With  !I7  FaU-pagi 

10.  THB  VIROINIAMS.    With  20  Fall-pnge  Illiut 

11.  THB    ADVBMTUBBS    OF   PHILIP;   and 

BTOBY. 

12.  DBNIS   DUVAL,    ROUNDABOUT   PAPI 

13.  MIBCBLLANIBS.  fto. 
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BLACKIE    &    SON'S 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  STORY  BOOKS. 


By  C.  A.  HENIY. 
DIIDBK   WBLLINaTON'8  COHHAKD :  a  Tale  of  the  PuniokuLkr  Wat 
11  Vf  UluMntloH  bf  Wai.  fiuiT.    UnmnilTe.  cAoU  aUiinBt.  oUnna  edif a,  «>. 

BOTH    BIDES     THE     BORDBR  :    a  Tuto  ot   Hotapur    and    QleoJowcr 

on  of  Egj-ja.    WitU 


With 


With 


Mr.  HENTT-5  PRBVIOUS  BOOKS. 
Prlca  Sl  aaoh,  Prie*  Bi.  Muh. 

WiUtrndariekthaQrest.     Bonnie  FrinaB  CHulte. 
'With  Moors  at  Coriuina.     for  Uie  Temple. 

At  ACiUMUn,  I   ft"  younv  iTartI 

with    uoohrans    thr 


Price  Bcwwh. 
One  of  ttte  astb. 
In  the  Bal^ii  of  Terror. 


iBalniol 
teandar 


luntlei* 


r  the  -^ 


Wulf  iSe' 

Bt.Bartliolomew'i  Eve. 
Ttuotuh  ibe  aiEh  War. 
Berlo  the  fintoo. 
In  Oresk  Waten. 
Ttie  Dull  tor  Khartoum. 
Bedskln  and  Cowboy. 
Br  Bigfit  of  Connuo«t. 
fir  Easland'!  AiL- 
WilhCee    -    ■•  — 
Bj  Pike  ■ 


ir  ot  Myaoro. 


n  Virsrm 


I  in  Freedom'!  Canee. 

'  TkTouch  the  Frar. 

'  tTndsr  l}rake'i  riac. 

,  'l-rue  to  the  Old  FUff. 


A  Maroh  on  Iiondon. 
On  the  Irrawaddy. 
Througb  Biualan  Bnowi. 
Ib  tne  ilean  of  tba  Bookiea. 
A  Jacoblie  kixila. 
Ooadenued  aa  a  ITihlllit, 
Held  Faal  (or  Bnilaiid. 
Maori  and  Settler. 


d  the  BaTeiL 

St.  ueorge  (orBoKlMUl. 
By  Sheer  Plook. 
Faaing  Deatlt. 

Ppiee  31.  6d.  aadk 
The  Tonns  Colonleta. 

'  A  Chapter  of.*-* • 

pple«2a.6d. 
Btuzdr  and  Strons. 


Bp  KATBUtKB  TYNAN. 
THB   HAND80HB    BSAMDOMB: 

■  rmiiThriiiiii.    With  14  IVr  UKuintioiii  xy 


Cnira  riK.  cloUi  (Iciaal,  oil  Tine  dlxia,  Ji. 
Br  GOBOON  STABLES. 
COUBAGB.  TRUE   HEABT8: 

FemiBr.    WUb  t  ike*  llliuitulini<  by  M 
STAcn.    Cr«BRTe.cloch«teKUt.^.M. 


By  SHSILA  B.  B8AINE. 

HuMU.    With  t  ra|«  lIlBilr^tiuDi  By  WiLUUi 
HAIsn.KJ.    Uv*D8n.(lais*^>iit,li.M. 
Bp  B.  DAVENPORT  ADAHS. 
A  OIRL  OF  TO-DAY.    With  S  Page 


FINELY   ILLUSTRATED   CHILDREN'S   BOOKS. 


THE  TROUBLES  OF  TATTERB.  ai 


ra.    pEBCY    Dkarmer.    With    20    Foll-pag* 

ovf T  IIoVu  In  -J  Culoun.    IbotUI  »tu.  f.  U. 

THB  RBION  OF  PRIMCBBS  HABKA.    llj  Ahklia  IIi-tciiii«)n-Stibun(;,U.A. 


CHIPS    ABD    CHOPS.    By   It. 


With  10  Itliutnitiun* 


;   H.    R.   MiLLAB. 


Loudon:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limitt-d,  50  Old  ilaik-)-. 


AN  EXCELLENT  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  FOR  OLD  OR 


With  8  UluBlratioiia  and  a  Cliart.     Laige  port  8vo.  8s.  (W. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  'CACHALd 

Round  the  World  after  Sperm  Whales. 

By  FRANK  T.  SULLEN.  First  Mate. 


Lonilon:  SMITH.  KLDEH,  I  CO.,  1 6  W»t«rloo  Pino.,  S.W 


MESSRS.  NELSON'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


•••   COMPLETE    LIST  POST  PRBB   t 


AT   FIVE   SHUUMGS. 

;M  THB  grip  of  the  SPAHIASD.     Uy  l{EBBijaTH&vi;NS,AutliorofUmler 


TRENCH  AMD  BNOLISH :  a.  Story  of  the  Struggle  in  cbo  West.     Hy  E.  BVBRBil 
liiaoui.  AnUar  of  ■  1b  Thubwo  Tdwd/  'Hliui  lii.'-TBerlgo  ol  CboEiHl  Oro«.'*c.    WlihSB        '■■ 


AT    FOUR    SHJlUltaSM  _ 

rHSOUGH    PERIL,    TOIL.    AND    PAIN.    By  Lucy  Taylor,  Anihor  of  •  ^*riM 


AT    TMftEE    SHILIIMGS    AND    SIXPEMOE. 

TOM  TUFTOM'S  TOLL.     liy  E.  I 

■  la  IB.,  i>.yj  o(  .  .Qi™,j.-  i^.  JWItn  s,<  I 

'HB   UMGHARTBD  ISLAND.    By  Skkltoh  Kuppohd,  Antboior  ■Humnicxid 

H.nl  Lluoi,' -Tliir  «a.a  ilTBi  Jiu^t  ™ul«,'ftc.    Wllb  IUmUsUoih  bj  W. B-OJtII. BO.    Posts.-     ■- 

■  J  i-a.'lil  /  .1'.    .         .    ..  ;    ■         i.  '(I-'— Pall  ilMJ-QilMTB. 

'BB    triple:    alliance::    Its    TrioU    and    Triumphs.     By   IIabold  Avei 

jEiilioiiit   n.i I  Liik'!  FimTonu,' *e.  WltliBI*  lilu»t»tlcpn»6j  W.B  "' 

■  i«  .;„'.',../",.  .  .     .  "    ■    ,.,  1^.5,1  twit.--— P*l.t  M.i.i.U.iiKTrK 
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MARY    HOQAN'S    NARROW    ESCAPE. 

AiTKR  you  have  read  the  following  letter  as  many  times  as  I  have,  you  will  agn 
the  writer  of  it  that  Mary  Hogan  did,  under  the  circumstances  described,  ec 
near,  poor  girl,  to  a  lodging  in  the  churchyard  as  anyone  could  and  yet  finally 
going  there.  Her  mother  tells  the  story.  By  comparing  the  dates  named  yi 
see  how  much  time  the  story — short  as  it  is — covers.  Every  woman  in  the  lai 
has  children  at  home  will  read  it  with  strong  interest  and  pity.  For  it  is  the  i 
of  mothers  that  they  care  more  for  the  young  ones  in  the  domestic  nest  than  1 
for  themselves.  Yet  the  stirring  up  of  a  natural  sympathy  is  by  no  means  t 
result  of  this  little  tale.  For  Mary  did  not  die,  and  we  are  told  why  she  < 
And  it  is  tJtat  bit  of  information  which  is  going  to  be  pre8er\'ed  in  thoufl 
fomiUes,  perhaps  long  after  the  fingers  which  now  write  these  words  shall  be 
and  stiff  to  make  an  intelligible  mark  on  paper. 

*  In  October,  1883,*  says  Mrs.  Hogan,  *  my  daughter  Mary,  then  eleven  ye 
took  a  severe  cold  through  sitting  in  her  wet  clothes  at  school.  After  this  si: 
plained  of  rheumatic  pains  in  her  hands  and  feet,  and  of  weakness.  She  got  c 
well,  however,  up  to  her  eighteenth  year  (1890),  when  she  began  to  droop  and 
strength  for  anything.  Her  appetite  left  her  and  she  dreaded  the  sight  of  food, 
eating  ever  so  little  she  had  great  pain  at  the  chest,  and  a  dull,  gnawing  pair 
pit  of  the  stomach. 

'  She  was  so  much  swollen  around  the  body  that  I  was  obliged  to  le( 
clothing.  She  had  a  cutting  pain  at  the  left  side,  extending  from  the  heart  to 
of  her  shoulder.  Tlie  rheumatism  increased  as  every  week  passed ;  all  aros 
joints  being  puffed  and  swollen.  She  got  so  weak  I  had  to  feed  her  with  hsm 
milk ;  and  cold  clammy  sweats  frequently  broke  over  her,  taking^  all  Bikncfh  i 
her«    For  hours  she  lay  prostrate,  unable  to  move  hand  or  foot. 

*  I  had  a  doctor  attending  her,  who  ordered  me  to  wrap  her  hands  inl  f 
cotton  wadding.  He  gave  her  medicine  which  eased  her  for  a  short  time,«a3 
she  had  a  relapse.  The  doctor  did  all  he  could  for  my  poor  girl,  but  she  Unc« 
until  June,  1894,  when  he  gave  her  a  certificate  and  she  was  admitted  into  St 
Hospital,  Nenagh. 

*  There  she  was  treated  by  three  doctors,  but  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  i 
so  bad  that  [  removed  her  home.  I  now  gave  up  all  hope  of  her  ever  getting 
and  all  who  saw  licr  tliouglit  her  tune  had  come.  She  was  now  reduced  to  a  i 
Knd.  could  not  even  bear  a  muslin  handkerchief  to  touch  Jier,  And  she  pen 
much  that  in  three  weeks  tlie  sweat  rotted  two  bedticks. 

*  Again  and  again  we  thought  she  was  dying,  and  she  was  prepared  fc 
(received  the  last  rites  of  the  Church)  six  times. 

*  One  day  in  October,  1895, 1  was  in  Mr.  Kenny*s  shop  at  Tcmplederrv 
gave  me  a  small  book  telling  about  Mother  Scigel's  Syrup  ;  and  I  read  in  it 
like  my  daughter's  having  been  cured  by  this  medicine,  i  got  a  bottle,  and  i 
had  taken  it  I  saw  an  improvement  in  her  condition.  She  had  less  pain 
better.  She  continued  with  it  and  gradually  got  stronger.  Cvery  day 
proved,  never  looking  back,  and  in  four  montlis  she  was  restored  to  perfecl 
and  is  now  strong  as  ever.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mother  SeigeVs  Stirtut  $ii 
from  an  early  grave,  and  but  for  it  slie  would  be  in  the  churchyard-  *  I  tell « 
of  this,  and  you  have  my  permission  to  publish  my  statexuent  and  refer  i 
to  me.  (Signed)  13.  Hogan,  Huntsgrove,  Templederry,  Tenipleuiore,  Tippei 
Ireland,  September  10,  1897. 

Tliis  case  is  well  known,  and  corroborated  by  numerous  friends  and  neij 
The  grocer,  Mr.  Thomas  Kenny,  of  wliom  the  Syrup  was  purchaseil,  %  oucbei 
facts  as  given  in  Mrs.  Hogan 's  letter,  and  adds  that  they  can  be  implicitly  reli< 
Beyond  this  no  comment  is  necessary ;  save,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  rheuinai 
the  outcome  of  impure  blood,  caused  by  previous  dyspeptic  conditions,  and  dc 
by  the  cold  of  which  Mrs.  Ho\^an  speaks. 
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LONDON : 
BMITH,  ELDEB,  h  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

PARIS:  0AU9NANI  Jt  CO.       LEIPZIG:  A,  TWIETMETER, 
mW  rOMK:  tlfTERSATIOVAIf  VEWS  COMPANY.      MELBOURNE:  MELVILLE^  MULLEN ^  t  BLAliM, 

SIDNEY  and  BRISBANE:  EDWARDS,  DUNLOP,  A  CO.,  Umtted, 

ADELAIDE:  W.  O.  RIOBT.        TASMANIA:  WALCB  A  SONS. 

TORONTO:  TORONTO  NEWS  COMPANY.       MONTREAL:  MONTREAL  NEWS  COMPANY, 


BBTABI,I8BBD 

THE    OLDEST   AND    BEST 

'uddtsebia  of  tb«  (Mcliul  Inni 
]  In  luaaA  «  rdp 
or  BBSTOKINO  the  BAIB,  WHISKERS,  and  MOUSTAG 


Pomp. 


'  Give  me  Health  and  a  da 
make  the  Pomp  of  Empei 


Experience ! 


'We  Gather  the 
Thorns,  not  f^om 


I   illut 


I  of 


Kmji:  '-Froit  Bali 

cini/    1.1  C    my    friends. 

HKATUOHES  BO  afYecWi 

ujiiiii  imly  a  few  artiolea  a 

ase.    Tbia  did  nothing  ]d 

in  for  some  twentf-fivo  ja 

membets  of  the  faotiltj. 

Balt,'  liowever,  he  now  1 

NBTEB  bad  HBADACH: 

menoed  lo  nse  it,  aod  a 

manner.    There  ue  others  to  wham  four  rami 

varioufl  eomplainto  that  I  think  joa  mav  very  m 

I  lind  that  it  makes  h  VERT  REFRESHING  ana 

dear  8ir,  joors  fa-ithtally,  Vbbitas.'    (.^o™  ike 

Church,  North  Shit-ldt  ) 


I^ED  WHITE 
&BLUE 

French   Coffee. 

DeUcions  lor  Breilsrast  nil  after  Dinner. 

tn   malclng,   use  rather  less  quantity.  It 
much  stpongep  than  ordinary  Cotltt. 

SOLD  ErxBrwHxaB. 


Soft, 

carrj 


LORD    KELVIN. 


UNTIL   DECEMBER    I7tli   ONLY. 


NOBLE    CHRISTMAS    GIFT. 


-THB     TIMES" 


OF  THE  "ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNrCA" 


*    TIMB    FOR    CHI 


oRDeHJ  iHuaT  ae 


BOOKED   BBFORB    THE    17th    DEC. 


«oli  Puhliihed  u  £37— now  of 
>»  Guina  la  c^A  and 
■tonlhly  Psyincnti  of  One  Gui 


KjUection  of  useful  and  agreeable 
{a  b«yonr]  all  question  the  best  of 
T  preaenta,  for  it  is  a  gift  of  solid 
fitted  to  enrich  the  chambers  of  the 
«  well  as  the  material  walls  within 
the  volumes  stand.  It  will  prove  ut 
I  enduring  souvenir,  unrl  a  continuing 
of  pleasure,  if  the  books  are  of  the  sort 
or  the  test  of  constant  reference  and 

kThe    EXCYCLOP.EDIA   BRITAMNIC4 


I 


for  it  is  a  uomplete  library  in  itself,  and  to- 
own  it  is,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  "to 
acknowledge  one's  self  as  recognising  the 
best  there  is  in  literature."  To  have  Bucb 
a  work  always  at  hand  is  a  silent  invitation 
to  wholesome  reading  and  high  thinking. 
Yet  the  Enctclop/EDIa  Britamsica  i 
dry  and  repeUeot ;  many  i 
popular  novelists  and  essayists 
are  among  its  contributors,  s 
as   those   of   Mi-s.    Humphry 


Walter  Bufiaiil,  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  L:iTig, 
Mr.  DobsoTi,  are  in  themaelvea  the  best 
evitlence  of  its  literary  chann. 

Now  that  Tlte  Times  offers  its  reprint  at 
half  ibe  publishers'  price,  the  cost  of  the 
work,  even  in  the  more  expensive  bindings, 
is  within  the  reach  of  everyone;  for  the 
system  of  serial  payments  makes  the  cost 
only  One  Guinea  a  month,  ia  any  case,  and 
the  25  volumes,  bound  in  full  morocco,  will 
add  dignity  and  beauty  to  the  most  richly- 
equipped  mansion  in  town  or  country.  The 
opportunity,  however,  is  one  that  must  be 
promptly  seized  it  it  is  to  be  seized  at  all. 
After  December  17th  itwil!  bo  impossible  to 
accept  orders  for  delivery  before  Christmas 
Day,  and  in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  set 
the  order  form  which  appears  at  the  end 
of  this  advertisement  should  at  once  be 
signed  and  sent  to  the  office  of  Tlir:  Timea. 

The  portraits  which  appear  on  these 
pages  represent  only  three  among  the 
-eleven  hundred  distinguished  writers  who 
made  the  Encyclop.edia  Britaknica. 
But  even  so  small  a  number  of  names  may 
^rve  to  illustrate  one  of  th«  characteristic 


merits  of  the  E.vcyc 
— its  comprefaensivent 
distinguished  in  ever; 
were  engaged  in  the  ui 
matchless  library,  and 
their  names  is  no  baii 
honour  in  contemporary 
The  policy  pursued  by 
EKCYCU»r.«DiA  Bhitas 
mination  lo  enlist  the  h 
beat  writers,  and  to  pri 
in  clear  type,  carafu 
copiously  illustrated,  i 
p.HLUtA  buiTAKNioA  one 
works  ever  offered  lo 
the  price  fixed  by  i 
necessarily  a  high  one- 
a  prohibitive  one. 

JAr  Tmrn,  bowerer,  re 
of  the  complete  work, 
bridged,  at  £  1 6  (leas  than  I 
price),  and  offers,  too,  U 
payments  at  an  increase 
m  the  pou'id  :  sixteen  m< 
one  guinea  each.  The  wi 
is  delivered  upon  receip 


It*  pUoo  aad  iM  fla.d  An  hkIomI  uf  iu  own 
iKvaikm,  for  do  othvr  liliniry  uf  re[(<r«ni'v  haa 
•ver  booi  plknovd  u|iiiii  ko  i'»ai|ir«h«n*lTo  u 
■oftt*.  or  MHwtnicUd  otih  mi  ntn.-omprommiiK  « 
dat*rni<n*tion  lii  nuUv  Ihs  vi>ry  but  powiTile 
bonk  wiihoul  twuntiim:  Uug  cun.. 

It  Ik  im|iMuble  to  buy  b   hotter  book,   im- 

ril'iv    to  linil  n  brttM'  (" 
(in.iH<tit  |irii»a  nixl  Icrmi 

TIIE    SPECIAL    BOOKCASE. 

r-niia  tiiii  hii(it«U  lo  Lkke  BdvanU^ 

"ijily  bmiiao  tlicv  bave  na 

.<!•&     7A<  yiiMcutlbo 

'  ■  111*  Bkituinku,  hut  tllO 


utlaril  a  remvlulile 


etiuuith  U>  bull]  thu  twtnly-fivo  m>*<ir«  it 
would,  onliiuuilf.  In  a  nericiiu  wklitioD 
c<OBt  dI  bbo  Ei<t.'tcuir«tiu. 

Fur  LliD  coni'ciuMico  of  purchoMrn  ■. 
r«|jnnt,  ■  handsooui  coTolvinR  lioakcw 
Ukii  ilnij^nod  to  receivu  ilio  Em-mo-cj 
Bhitamsu-a. 

Tbc  nue,  ol  which  kd  m);rmvlnt[  appouv 
lite  liiat  imnK  *>'  ti>l*  ulvoruvcincni.  u  lub 
tiully  UHuloMiii  tiMllf  dnlabed  111  ijiikncml 
It  to  al-nut  i  (L  aqiuuv  un^l  31  tl.  binli,  a 
ni<>uiit«tl  »[i  uvUini.  wi  tluu  ui»  Eiictclui 
Bkitikkiim  [nHy  l«  l>r(»u){)it  t< 
wntinjc  table  wImii  ui  um. 

HuliM.Tiben>  who  rlccl.  to  i>h>  fi 
r.KUU  BkiTAAMra  in   m    : 
be  called  ujuii  to  null.' 

Kvmmla  lur  tlw  book'  . 
■the  E>rtTi.-Ii>l*DI»  I 
SullM-J-jIxn  who  |yil    ( 
lirocare  ihc  Uiokfa--  \-\  rriuiMi 
£A     A  MmiJc  caw  may  l«  >« 
CllTics,  lVuitInKU<x>*'^l'>'^'^  ornt  tfarer 

m.nl    of    M™-n.  11^1.1.11 

(|iiiulitctun;r».  SI,  Ni-«   t'- 


THE    25    VOL^S..   BO: 


4  HALF  MOBOCCO,  SM.  which  we  n 


),  AND  WnH  THE 


end  (the 
BOOK. 


,   MUBOCCO,  £37.  Foil  G 


_.  _.„  IbtKeB,  a  sump, 
fur  Hpuclal  pnrpoBiHfthe  Publuhen'  ptica 
i*  £ti).  AND  WWH  THE  BOOKCASE,  "" 


PItlCU    rOR    MOMTHLV     PA1 

[ONKOUINBA  wlUi  onier.  nulhlnXM 

to  the  puTchiiBer-1  — 

IH  CLOTH  BINDING.  IS  monlhlr 

OlINEA  Hvch,  or  iriih  bookcase,  IB  " 

ufONB  GUINEA  euh. 

IN  HALF  MOROCCO  BINDING  <>hk 

nujnil),  £0  munlhly  pajiiwDU  at  ONE  (lUI! 

Kith    the    bookoue,  SS    monthly    iisnnM 

GUINEA  (ocb.  ' 

IN  FULL    MOttOrtO    BINniNQ,   n  ■ 

numta  of  ONB  Ol'INEA  i»rh.  or  wtlh  u 
onthly  pa^melils  o[  ONE  GUINKA  a 


NOTE.— If  tha  Pnrcbawc  semis  a.  cheque  for  the  full  ainaunt  at  the  caah  price  nhown  Abate,  he  wfll  rCMl 
One  ShlUiDR  in  the  Guinea,  and  no  Onler  Form  niMd  be  used,  'm  Fonn  which  tnllowi  la  IW 
purchaauM  who  prefer  Hi  make  tunnthly 


iihould  be  pnynble  I 

us  Times,"  Pkimh 

IeQc]oH«  Or 


(Cloth)  pricfllSguineiifl,  ^     Strike  lut    "^ 

Half  tlorouco.  price  aj  guineas,    }-       tuo  qf        ]■    the  balance  of 
Full  Morocco,  price  il  guineas,   }    tliae  linu.    } 


H.  E.  Hooper.         [Data] 

Hot'SE  SqUAHE,  L0MIO»,  K.C. 

Pleiue  nenil  me  Ihe  Bnctclofadia  Brttahwc*  (Mil  1 


socceeiiing  pAymentu  ou  the  correiipondiu^  Any  ni 
enonge  that  the  volumes,  not  being  my  pmperty,  ih 
owinB  lo  unforeBeen  dtciunstflnce*,  of  which  yon  ■ 
thA  oeppalt  of  One  Goinea  to  me  shall  cnncel  thia  At 


not  be  dispoHcl  of  by  bhI* 
II  be  the  Judge.  Oie  voIdi 


which  aura  I  agree  to  p&r  jmo,  ar  i 
he  cniDptrte  £S  ndnn 
itherwUe.    I  (unlHf  « 


'{. 


IL  NATIOML  tirE-B'OArfcSTITDTIO 


p^E   Committee  of  the    Royal    National   Life-Boat  Institution 

earnestly  appeal  to  the  British  Public  for  Funds  to  enable 

I  to  maintain  their  295   Life- Boats    now  on  the  Coast  and 

Beir  Crews  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  efficiency.  This  can  only 
be  effected  by  a  large  and  pernnanent  annual  income.  The 
Annual  Subscriptions,  Donations  and  Dividends  are  quite  in- 
adequate for  the  purpose.  The  Committee  are  confident  that  in 
Iheir  endeavour  to  provide  the  brave  Lifeboatmen,  who  nobly 
hazard  their  lives  in  order  that  they  may  save  others,  with  the 
best  possible  means  for  carrying  on  their  great  work,  they  will 
meet  with  the  entire  approval  of  the  people  of  this  the  greatest 
maritime  country  in  the  world,  and  that  their  appeal  will  not 
be   made  in   vain,   so  that  the  scope  and  ePHciency  of  our  great 

tfe-saving  service,  of  which  the  Nation  has  always  been  so  proud) 
-nay  not  have  to  be  curtailed. 


The   Inslitulion    granled    rewards  for   the   saving   of  537    lives    by  the    Life- 
3oals  in  1897,  and    of   12S    lives    by  fishing;  and    other    boats   during   the 
kcriod,  the  total  number  of  lives,  for  the  saving  of  which  the  Institution  g 
■•wards,    in    IB97    being     ««».       Tolal    of    lives    saved,    for    which    Rewards 
MKve    been    granted,    from    the    Establishment   of    the    Institution 
kiSt  December    1897,  .41*.4}». 

It  ■lioiilJ  be  9iiraia11y  nntcil  tlint  tho  I.ire.£ 
Rio  onrif.™  of  v.ssl-U  f/r  [.r,.]«r[v  ^■^h■*'■a  Bcr 
«of  Is.  trhrlhrr  i«ca,u/al  or  uul.  iu  gavin^;  Life. 


.d 


AJinuiU  SabMTlDtlona  andDonatloiuwitlbstluiikrDUT'  leielvad  bythaBeereC&rr, 
kiutrla*  Olbdin,  B>q..  at  the  ImtltoUoa.  14  John  Street.  AdslD>il,  London,  W.O. : 
w  tka  Bknkara  or  th*  iDatttntlan,  Hsaara.  Ooutis  snd  Co..  fiS,  Strand;  b^  all 
^a   etliar  Bvikera  In  tha  Onltad  Ktordoia;    a^nd  by  ail  the  Life-Boat  Braiw^sa. 


BROoxc:£:'s 

K Ttsb  ClAtlies.     MONKEY    BRAND     Won't  Wash  OoUus. 

SOAZ>. 

FOR    CLEANINO,   SCOURING,   AND    SCRUBBING 

ORS  ft  KITCHEN  TABLES,  LINOLEUM  &  OIL-CLOTHS, 

'  Palli/iing  Uttalt,  t/vble,  Paint,  Catlerj,  Cneiarj,  Uaohlnarj;  Baths,  Stalr-Roda. 
nt  ITOL,  IIOM,  IRASS,  AND  CSPPCA  VESSliS,  Hit  IRONS,  HAKTfU,  ETC 

r  naomaa  bubx,  dzht,  aTJLuvs,  xjLRxvxaBLt  fc». 


jtlYAL  NATIONAL  LIFE-B 

Supported  KiUt^  iji    I'ulHHtarjr 

THE    PARLIAMENTAl 

WE  UAHJIGEMEHT  VIHDICATED 
Fob  several  years  \m&i  tlie  Koyal  National 
snbjected,  tliroHgli  the  medium  of  the  I'reaa 
Bcriuus  and  urfmiiided  charges  hy  a  few  irres 
paTties.  AtUluka  of  a  very  virulent  descriptic 
or  mieleading  etattmeute,  have  been  systi 
circulated,  uct  only  against  the  Administn 
ducted  by  the  Coiiiuiittec  of  Munagcmeiit  and 
Branch  and  Life-Boot  Saturday  Comiiiittcts  n 
Life-Boats,  and  the  Life-Boat  Crows,  whic 
described  as  pirates. 

The  Iimtitiitiun  Ijeing  entirely  dependeii 
means  to  work  the  Life-Boat  service  on  the 
British  public,  it  is  manifest  that  the  groat  lil 
which  has  been  carried  nn  Kinco  161!4,  and 
40,000  lives  from  shiiiwnck  on  onr  shures,  h 
very  seriously  fiuancitilly,  public  confidence  h 
shaken.  The  CV'iuniitteo  of  Management,  bei 
felt  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  apply  to  tl 
a  f>elect  Committee,  to  inquire  folly  iu  to  the 
tion  and  into  the  adcfjuacy  of  its  organiiHttioii 

Tho  Govcrnnit-nt  having  been  commni 
appuinttncut  of  u  Sck-et  Couiinittco  was  liroi 
of  the  Institution  on  tho  8th  March,  18i)7,  a 
wus  on  suveral  occasions  blocked  by  niemtiors 
agieed  to,  and  tho  Select  Coniniitleo  havin 
March,  held  its  lirst  sitting  on  the  Gth  Apri 
evidence  twenty-fi>nr  tinitii,  and  on  enoh  oi 
holding  five  private  i-ittings.  It  oxuniinc-d  c 
of  the  cuniitry,  mid  iveiit  most  fully,  carefu 
detail  connictcd  wilh  tlie  management  of  tin 
its  life-savinf^  wrvico.  Thus  a  series  of  qnei 
matter  of  tin-  cliar^es  wen  i^ent  to  tlie  honors 
tho  liovAi.  Natii'n.u,  I.uf.Boat  Isstiti-tios. 
guard  onicTs,  iitid  t"  ric-ivers  of  wrecks  at 
Great  Biituiii  and  Irclsind.  Tho  Committc 
(]nc!-ti<iii!<  from  {k'IsoIik  to  ivhoui  tho  facts  v 
could  Imve  no  };riiiiiid  fir  concealing  ur  nii( 
source  of  iiIciiMUre  t<i  the  t'limmilteo  tliat  flu 
teetinmny  tn  the  itrticml  rjlt'-ifiirg  of  man 
liOYAl.     XatI.iSAT.     ilKK-lV.\T     IsSTimiOS. 

Committee  (Mr.  (',  J,  D.hm.ing,  y.C.)  presc 
the  I[.,us'.i  of  (■i.mm..T.s  r.n  the  15fh  July.  Ii 
the  ]uHtituli'>n,  mid  eniii-ely  cleirvi]  tho  mat. 
made  aptinst  it.  The  Y'^lict  w.in  clear  aad  u 
eniorncd  from  tlie  ^'Hinis  mdi^al  of  a  I'arli 
Timfs  said— "unMilH.-il  7e|mt-.tton." 

The  Report  concluded  with  the  i 
of  the  whole  community  are  du 
Management  of  the  Institution  ft 
management  Coften  in  very  dll 
successfully  carrying:  on  the  natioi 
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